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O ME of the Learned have been very 
ſevere upon ſuch works as we now lay 
before the Public. Their ſeverity would have 
been juſt, if ſuch works had been recom- 
mended or uſed to the excluſion of more 
important ſtudies. Thoſe who aſpire to a ſo- 
lid erudition, muſt undoubtedly take other 
methods to acquire it. They have their la- 
bour and their merit. But there are readers 
of another order, who muſt not be left 
wholly unprovided : For ſuch readers, it is 
our province to colle& matters of a lighter 
nature; but pleaſing even by their levity ; by 
their variety; ; and their aptitude to enter in- 
to common converſation. Things of this 
fort often gradually and imperceptibly inſi- 
nuate a taſte for knowledge, and in ſome mea- 
ſure gratify that taſte. They ſteal ſome mo- 
ments from the round of diſſipation and plea- 
ſure. They relieve the minds of men of buſi- 
neſs, who cannot paſs from ſevere labour to 
ſevere ſtudy, with an elegant relaxation. They 
preſerve the ſtrenuous idleneſs of many from 

a worſe employment. pot 
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Fheſe pretenſions we have in common 
with all the other periodical compilers; and 
the fame apology ſerves us all, But it will be 

expected, that in offering a new performance 
to the Public, we ſhould mention ſome new 
and peculiar advantage which we pretend to 
have over our fellow-labourers. Some ſuch 
advantages we flatter ourſelves we poſſeſs, 
partly arifing from our {cheme of an annual 
rather than a monthly publication; partly 
from our own .attention and induſtry. 

Not confined to a monthly publication, 
we have an opportunity of examining with 
care the products of the year, and of ſclect- 
ing what may appear moſt particularly de- 

ſerving of notice. We have from the ſme 
cauſe the advantage of order; we are better 
able to rank the ſeveral kinds under their 
proper heads; at leaſt, with as much exact- 

neſs as the nature of a miſcellany will admit, 
But, beſides this advantage derived from 
our general ſcheme, we Jerive ſomething 
from our own labour. We have not in our 
ſirſt article confined ourſelves to the hiſtory of 
the year, We have taken the war om its 
commencement. It is a ſubject which re- 
quires all the pains which we could beſtow 
upon 
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upon it, and deſerves much more {kilful 


wordinen: None was ever more formed to | 


intereſt curioſity; from the importance of the 
events, the dignity of the perſons concerned, 

the greatneſs of the actions performed, and 
the amazing revolutions of fortune The 
reader will find the events of this war, which 
has been carried on in the four quarters of 
the world, and which he has hitherto ſeen 
in a ſcattered manner, united into one con- 
nected narrative, and continued to the end 


of the campaign of ſeventeen hundred and 


fifty- eight. To effect this from the broken 
. bin; oe Ode materials, has been a work 
of more labour than may at firſt appear; and 
if we have performed what we intended in 


any ſort to the reader's ſatisfaction, we may ä 


lay claim to ſome merit. 

We have made an article of State Papers. 
They ſerve to illuſtrate and confirm the facts 
advanced in the hiſtorical part; and our 


readers will not be diſpleaſed to ſee ſo many 


curious and important pieces together. 
Endeavouring to be as extenſively uſeful 


as poſſible, we aimed at uniting the plan of 
the Magazines with that of che Reviews, We 
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have given abſtracts of ſome of the beſt books 
publiſhed within the year, with remarks up- 
on them. We have obſerved upon none 
which we could not praiſe; not that we pre- 
tend to have obſerved on all that are praiſe- 
worthy. Thoſe that do not deſerve to be 
well ſpoken of, do not deſerve to be ſpoken 
of at all. 

Though we think our plan tolerably well. 
chars for a literary amuſement, we do 
not pretend that the Public will not have 
ſomething to excuſe, as well as to applaud. 
Our acquaintance with their ſentiments in 
that reſpe& will increaſe our employment for 
the enſuing year, and excite us to amend the 
faults which we may have committed in 


this, 
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Origin of the troubles in North America. Admiral Boſcawen and General 
Braddock ſent thither, Operations intended. Two French Men of War 
taken. Braddock defeated. General Fohnſon repulſes the French. French 
threaten an invaſion. Fort St. Philip befieged and taken. 
Ruſſia, the ſpirit of it, Alliance with the King of Pruſſia. 
the quarrel between her Imperial Majeſty and that monarch. Treaty of 
Peterſbourg. Treaty of Verſailles. King of Pruſſia enters Saxony and 
Bohemia. Battle of Loweſitz. Saxon army ſurrenders. 


HE original plan of this 
work propoſed no more 
than that each volume 
ſhould contain a narrative of thoſe 
events which diſtinguiſh its own 
year. But, becauſe we have entered 
upon our undertaking in the heat of 
an almoſt general and very important 


war, I thought it would not be 
Vol I. 
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unneceſſary or diſagreeable to look 
a little farther back. It would be 
difficult, perfectly to underſtand the 
operations of the ſeveral powers at 
war, during the laſt year, without 
reviewing ti e tranſactions of the pre- 
ceding years; nor would it be eaſy > - 
to enter into the ſpirit of theſe with- 

out examining the cauſes 
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more nearly or remotely operated to 
produce thoſe troubles that have 
involved ſo many parts of the world 
in one common diſtraction. 

The war in which all parties and 
intereſts ſeem now to be ſo perfectly 
blended, aroſe from cauſes which 


originally had not the leaſt connec- 


tion: the uncertain limits of the 
Enpliſh and French territories in 
America: and the mutual claims 
of the houſes of Auſtria and Branden- 


bourg on the datchy of Sileſia. It 


is no. wonder that the two former 
powers ſeizing on acountry in which 
they conſidered the right of the na- 
toral inhabitants as nothing, ſhould 
find it a very difficult matter to ſettle 
their own. For a long time neither 
of theſe powers were ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the geography of A- 
merica, to enable them to aſcertain 
the limits of their ſeveral pretenſions 
with any tolerable exactneſs; nor, 
ce, were theſe matters deemed 
of ſuficient moment to call for-a 
very laborious diſcuſſion. At the 
treaty of Utrecht, whilſt ſo many 
more important intereſts, or what 
then ſeemed more important, were 
diſcuſſed, the limits of Nova Scotia, 


- then called Acadia, were expreſſed 


only in general terms, and left to be 
put on a more certain footing by 
jubſequent negotiations. Theſe ne- 
gotiations purſued with no vigour, 
and drawn out into an exceſſive 
length, ſecmed only to increaſe the 


former confuſion. After the acceſ- 


nion of the preſent royal family, a 
| Frencn connection, perhaps neceſ- 


firy from the circumſtances of the 


time, and afterwards a certain ne- 


9i:cence of all affairs but thoſe of 
our domeſtic polity, ſuffered this 


important point to vaniſh almolt 
belly odt of our conſideration. 


Dung this interval, our colonies on 


the continent of North America, 


extended themſelves on every fide. 
Whilſt agriculture and the maritime 
commerce flouriſhed on their coaſts, 
the Indian trade drew ſeveral of our 
wandering dealers far into the inland 
country, and beyond the great 
mountains, Here they found them- 
ſelves in a delightful climate, in a 
ſoil abundantly fruitful, and watered 
with many fair and navigable rivers. 
Theſe advantages joined to thoſe of 
the Indian 2 appeared to com- 
penſate for its remoteneſs from the 
ſea. It was judged that as the ſirſt 
ſettlers on the coaſt, we had a good 
right to the inland country ; and, if 
ſo, to the navigation of the Miſiſippi, 
which e another door to the 
ocean. With theſe · views, a com- 
pany of merchants and planters, ob- 
tained a charter for a confiderable 
tract of land near the river Ohio, on 
the weſtern ſide of the Allegeney 
mountains, but within the province 
of Virginia; and the adventurers 
began to ſettle purſuant to the terms 


of their patent, 


Now began to ſhoot forth the 
ſeeds of another diſpute, which had 
long lain unobſerved, but which 
proved altogether as thorny and in- 
tricate as that concerning the limits 
of Acadia. The French pretending 
to have firſt diſcovered the mouths of 
the Miſiſippi, claimed the whole ad- 
Jacent country, towards New Mexico 
on the Eaſt, quite to the Apalachian 
or Allegeney mountains on the Weſt. 
Tney drove off the new ſettlers, and 
built a ſtrong fort called du-Queſne, 
on the forks of the river Mononga- 
hela; a fituation which commanded 
the entrance into all the country on 
the Ohio and Miſiſippi. 

The reader will obſerve, that 
I do not pretend to decide con- 
cerning the right of either nation 
in this conteſt. It is evident e- 
nough, that the confideration of 
" | the 
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the right had much leſs influence on 
both parties than the conſideration 
of conveniency. Should the French 
be able to unite Canada to their co- 
lonies at the mouth of Miſiſippi by 
a poſſeſſion of all that vaſt count 

which lies between them, the En- 


gliſh colonies mult loſe all ſhare in 


the Indian trade in time of peace ; 
and in time of war be expoſed to 
continual dar.gers, or to the ruin- 
ouily chargeable defence of a fron- 
tier more than 1500 miles in length. 
If on the contrary, the French ſhould 
fail to make good theſe claims on the 
Ohio, and thoſe on Nova Scotia, 
their two colonies entirely diſunited, 
and the entrance into one ſhut up for 
the winter ſeaſon by froſt, and the 


entrance into the other difficult in 


all ſeaſons by the banks at the mouth 
of the Miſifippi, muſt certainly loſe 
all their value to France, and in 
their fall involve much of the for- 
tune of their great ſéttlements in 
the Weſt-Indies. | 


Both nations being fully perſuaded 


of this, no longer looked on the affair 


of the Ohio as a matteraf indiffe- 
rence. They prepared to cut the 
gordian knot of the long and intri- 
cate negotiation by the ſword. Ships 
were fitted out and ſome troops 
{ently ſent off from Breſt. General 
Braddock ſailed to Virginia with a- 
ee. bout 1500 1egular troops; 

755. 24 men of war under the 
Admirals Boſcawen and Moſtyn 
were ordered to America, to inter- 
cept the French ſupplies. Orders 
were tent to our colonies to arm; 
and three operations were actually 
»ndertaken, one againſt Fort du 
Queſne under Braddock ; the other 


to againſt the French forts in No- 


va Scotia, and the 'fort of Crown 
Point on the frontiers of New York. 
dhe two Courts In the mean time 
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breathed nothing but peace, and ex- 
changed reciprocal profeſſions of 
friendſhip and good will which de- 
ceived neither party. 5 
They who are of opinion that the 
paſſions and characters of the ruling 
men influence all public concerns 
as much as the public intereſts 
themſelves, thought they {aw other 
cauſes operating to haſten this breach, 
On the death of a great minifier 
which happened ſome time before, 
the adminiſtration was new mould- 
ed. Some perſons then taken in, 
were conſidered as belonging to a 
party not perfectly united with the 
remains of the old adminiſtration. 
It was thought that the leading man 
of this party propoſed to work out 
the old ſervants of the crown, in 
order to make way for a more uni- 
form ſyſtem. As long as peace ſubſiſts 
government is ſupported by itſelf ; 
and any change is difficult. But the 
conduct of a war, is a thing critical 


to a*miniſtry, The leader of this 


party therefore, conſcious of his 
own talents, which all men acknow- 
ledged to be conſpicuous, and of 
his connections which were confi- 
derable, warmly puſhed on a war, 
ſeconded by the fairneſs of the pub- 
lic motives, and the general voice of 
the people. In this war his friends 


relied that things muſt neceſſarily be 


ſo embarraſſed, that the old party 
would find themſelves obliged to re- 
tire, and to leave the ſtage clear for 
them to ſerve their country accord- 
ing to their an plans, and on their 
own terms. This deſign was be- 
lieved to be puſhed forward by ano- 
ther great man of that party, who 
had played a game nearly of the 
ſame kind before, and in whom an 
advanced age had not abated any 
thing of his natural tre and love of 
violent councils. 


B 2 Things 
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Things came to a criſis by the 
taking of two Frenchmen of 
war by the admirals Boſ- 
cawen and Moſtyn. The 
operations by land were carried on 
with vigour ; but whether conducted 
with cqual judgment we ſtand too 
near the time to decide. 
However, the French fort at 
Beauſejour was taken, and 
ſoon after thoſe on St. John's river 
were abandoned ; by which we re- 
mained maſters of all Nova Scotia. 
The principal expedition was that 
againſt Fort du Queſne, under Ge- 
neral Braddock. That General a- 


June 
I 


June 
16, 


| bounding too much in his own ſenſe 


for the degree of military knowledge 
he poſſeſſed, commanding in a 
country where he did not know, and 


carrying on a ſpecies of war in which 


he had no experience, ſuffered him- 
ſelf when he had advanced within 
ten miles of Fort du Queſne, to be 


ſurpriſed by an ambuſcade of French 


and Indians. His army was 
ſeized with a pannic from 


July 9. 


the unuſual appearance, and horrid: 


cries of the ſavages ; they fled in 
confuſion ; they were totally de- 
feated with a conſiderable ſlaughter, 
eſpecially of their officers. The Ge- 
neral himſelf, aſter having five horſes 
killed under him, was mortally 
wounded ; wiping away all the er- 
rors of his conduct by au honourable 
death for his country. 

The nation was ſomething con- 
ſoled for this loſs in the ſignal ad- 
vantage gained by General Johnſon 
who commanded the expe- 
dition deſignedagainſt Crown 
Point. He was attacked in his re- 
trenchments by the French General 
Dieſkau; but the affailants wanting 
canuon, and firing from too great a 
diita ico. were totally defeated, and 
Dief:-u himſelf was made priſoner. 
This victory, though veryhonourable 


Sep. 7. 


for Mr. Johnſon and the provincial 
troops under his command, yet, as 
it was gained late in the ſeaſon, and 
as the army was in no very good 
condition, it had no conſequences. 
On the whole, we ſeemed, after al- 
lowing for this victory, and for the 
diſlodgement of the French from 
Nova Scotia, to have had the worſt 
part in the campaign ; conſidering 
the ſanguine expectations which had 
been formed, and the great ſuperi- 
ority of ſtrength which we exerted, 
or were able to have exerted, in 
that part of the world. 

During this ſummer our court 
took a reſolution not to wait the 
precarious operations of our arms in 
America for redreſs of the grievances 
complained of, but to ſtrike ſuch a 
blow as would at once put a ſecu- 
rity into our hands, for the evacu- 
ating the places the enemy had for- 
tified in our territories, and diſable 
them in the two moſt material 
points, the reſources of their trade 
and their ſeamen, Their merchant 
ſhips were every where attacked, as 
if war had been actually declared, 
and vaſt numbers brought into our 
ports. The French made all Eu- 
rope reſound with complaints of 
What they called a proceeding ſo un- 
juſt, and a violation of the law of 
nations ſo flagrant and unprecedent- 
ed, But, whether it was that they 
were really in no condition to act, 
or that they intended to influence the 
other courts in their favour, by a 
ſnew of extraordinary moderation, 
they contented themſelves with this, 
and neither declared war nor made 
any ſort of repriſal for ſeve- 6 
ral months after. At length 
they began to act; ſeveral bodies of 
troops moved to the coaſts of Picardy, 
Normandy and Brittany; and all 
things threatned an invaſion on ſome 
part of this kingdom, Under the 

edo 


1756. 
ſhadow of this ſtratagem, they got 
ready in the harbonr of Toulon a 
fleet of twelve men of war of the 
April line, with the utmoſt expe- 

g dition, which convoyed an 

army of about 11, oco men, 
under command of the Duke de 
Richlieu, to the iſland of Minorca. 
Anal In a few days they opened 
trenches before St. Philip's 
fort. 

This was done whilſt the nation 
trembled under a ſhameful pannic, 
too public to be concealed, too fa- 
tal in its conſequences to be ever 
forgotten. The real invaſion did 
not leſſen our fears of the imaginary 
one; it threw us into a confuſion 
that ſuffered us to be ſenſible of no- 
thing but our own weakneſs, We 
did not look upon ourſelves ſuffici- 
ently ſecured by the arrival of the 
Hanoverian and Heſſian troops, 
which the ſame weakneſs had 
induced us to call to our aſſiſtance. 


25. 


The miniftry ſeemed to have 


been inſected with the common 
terror; for, though they had very 
carly notice of the French deſigns, 
ſuch was the apprehenſion of the in 
vaſion, or ſuch the ill- contrived diſ- 
poſition of our navy, that Admiral 
Byng was not diſpatched to the Me- 
diterranean before the 5th of April. 
and then with a ſquadron of no 
more than ten ſhips of the line. 

Ihe engagement with the French 
Ma fleet under M. Galifloniere ; 
the retreat of Byng by which 
the garriſon ol fort St. 
Philip was cut off from all hopes of 
] relief; the ſurrender of that 

un ; N 
29. garriſon after nine weeks 
open trenches; the ſenti— 
ments of the court and the pub- 


12. 


lic, on the different merits of the 


governor and che admiral; the op— 
poſition of ſome, who thought the 
one too highly honoured, and the 
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other too ſeverely cenſured, and the 
meaſures which rather indignation 
at our loſſes and diſgraces, than a 
cool ſenſe of things, obliged us to 
take, are known to all the world. 


Our affairs were in ſuch a condition 


that we were driven to the expedi- 
ent of a court martial to revive the 
Britiſh ſpirit, and to the unfortunate 
neceſſityof ſheddingtheblood,, , 14. 
of an admiral, a perſon of a 

noble family, as a ſacrifice 1757.7 
to the diſcipline of our navy. 

From this melancholy picture, let 
us turn our eyes another way, and 
review the ſteps by which this war 
came to involve the reſt of the con- 
tending powers. The French, a- 
mongſt the other plans they formed 
for diſtreſſing our affairs, made no 
ſecret of their deſign of attacking his 
Majeſty's German dominions. Theſe 
countries evidently had no fort of 
connection with the matters which 
gave rife to the war. But being un- 
der a Sovereign ſo remarkably affec- 
tionate to his native country; they 
judged he might be terrified into a 
relaxation of his rights in America, 
to preſerve Hanover from the cala- 
mities with which it was threatened. 
Their politics, however, in this in- 
ſtance proved as unſucceſsful as they 
were unjuſt. No motion was made 
towards an abatement in our claims 
with regard to America ; his Ma- 
jeſty took other methods for the 
preſervation of the peace of Ger- 
many. His Britiſh ſubjects by their 
repreſentatives, not more generouſly 
than reaſonably, reſolved to defead 
the Hanoverians if attacked in their 
quarrel. To anſwer this purpoſe, 
the miniſtry entered into a ſubſidy 
treaty with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 
in virtue of which ſhe was to hold 
55,000 men in readineſs to be ſent 
on a requiſition wherever the Britiſh 
ſervice required, 


B 3 The 
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The alliance with Ruſſia was 
choſen for reaſons which were then 
ſufficiently plauſible z though it is to 
be hoped they never can ſubſiſt a- 
gain. The long ill underſtanding 
between the King of Pruſſia and our 
court, and his cloſe connection with 
that of Verſailles, raiſed no ill- 
grounded apprehenſions that he 
might be induced to act a dangerous 
part on this occaſion. Ruſſia was 
therefore a proper ally, who had 
both a political and perſonal enmity 
to this monarch, and who would be 
ſure to employ a great power with 
great vigour in ſuch a cauſe. But this 


ſyſtem was in a ſhort time totally re- 
verſed. The King of Pruſſia had 
been too well appriſed of the cloſe 
conjunction of the courts of Peterſ- 
burg and Vienna, and of the real 
motive to that conjunction, to have 
the leaſt deſign of embroiling him- 
ſelf with England. Matters were 


therefore very ſoon explained, and 


the treaty between his Pruſhan ma- 
jeſty and this court, to keep all fo- 
reigners out of the Empire, was 
ßgned at London in January 1756. 
'T'nete treaties were cenſured as in- 
conſiſtentwitheach other; but in reali- 
tytheywereconſiſtent enough, aiming 
preciſely at the ſame object, to oppoſe 
the ſcheme meditated by France for 
diſturbing the affairs of Germany. 
If reſlecting on the ſentiments of 
theſe courts, there was ſomething 
unexpected in the alliance between 
Great Britain and Pruſſia; it was 
ſoon followed by another alliance 
of a nature infinitely more ſurpriſ- 
ing. The Empreſs Queen of Hunga- 


v5 


ry, finding England in no diſpoſition 


to co-operate in her deſigns, had fe- 
courſe to other meaſures. The houſe 
of Auſtria, Which had formerly 
united Europe to preſerve her from 
the power of France, now entered 


ericlt into the moſt intimate union 


1756. 
with that power. By this extraor- 
dinary revolution, the whole politi- 
cal ſyſtem of Europe aſſumed a new 
face; it was indeed a revolution ſo 
extraordinary, that we ſhall be juſ- 
tified if we interrupt the courſe of 
this narrative, to look back at the 
cauſes which produced it. 

The houſe of Brandenbourp, a 
little more than two centuries ago, 
was in a very humble condition. 
But by the part ſhe took in the re- 
formation, which put into her hands 
the eſtates of the Teutonic order ; 
by a marriage from which ſhe ac- 
quired the dutchy of Cleves; and by 
an uncommon ſucceſſion of able 
Princes who carefully improved eve- 
ry turn in the affairs of Germany to 
their advantage, ſhe raiſed herſelf 
by degrees to a conſiderable ſtate, 
to an eleCorate, and at laſt to a roy- 
alty, not only in name but in power. 
The late King of Pruſſia, in order 
to ſtrengthen this power, though he 
pait almoſt his whole reign in the 
moſt profound peace, gave his 
whole attention to his army ; frugal 
in all other reſpects, in this alone 
he was expenſive ; it was his buſi- 
neſs, and what was perhaps of 
greater moment, it was his only di- 
verſion. Thus in areign apparently 
inactive, there was always kept up 
an army of near loc, ooo men, in a3 
much exerciſe as they could have in 
peace, and formed with the mol 
perfett diſcipline. : 

When his preſent majeſty came 
to the throne, he immediately 
ſhewed a diſpoſition of employing 
effectually that military force which 
his father had ſpent his life only in 
forming and training. He managed 
his diſpute with the biſhop of Licge 
by the ſummary method of force : 
and ſeemed diſpoſed to carry all 
things with ſo high an hand, as made 
him indeed much reſpected, but 

much 
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much dreaded too by the Princes of 
the Empire, who ſaw that there was 
another power to be feared in Ger- 
many, beſides that of Auſtria, But 
theſe were ſmall matters, rather 
ſigns of the diſpoſition of this Prince, 
than exertions of it. He meditated 
much greater things; and only waited 
an opportunity to make good the 
antient claims of his- family on the 
moſt conſiderable part of the dutchy 
of Sileſia. The right to that dutchy 
had been a very intricate affair ; but 
the houſe of Auſtria availing herſelf 
of the greatneſs of her power, and 
of a a diſſenſion between the EleQor 
Frederick II. and his ſon, prevail- 
ed with the Elector to give up 
that right for- an equivalent ; then 
ſhe perſuaded his ſon to con- 
firm the treaty ; and at the ſame 
time for a trivial conſideration to 
give up the equivalent itſelf. The 
King of Pruflia, not thinking him- 
ſelf bound by theſe acts, though con- 
firmed by a long poſſeſſion, took 
advantage of his own power and the 
embarraſſed circumitances of the 
houſe of Auftria, to reſume what 
their power and the embarraſſed 
circumſtances of his family had 
formerly deprived him of, For im- 
| mediately on the death of 
Dec. 
1740. Charles the 6th, when the 
Auſtrian greatneſs ſeemed 
irrecoverably loſt, he entered into 
Sileſia and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the whole conntry with little 
oppoſition. Then uniting with 
the French and Bavarians, he fecn- 
red his conqueſts by two deciſive vie- 
tories, and by a treaty which 
yielded him the greateſt and 
beſt part of Sileſia and the 
whole county of Glatz. But the 
june 2 cauſe of the Emperor which 
1544. the King of Pruſſia had em- 
744. braced, ſoon cauſed a re- 
newal of hoſtilities; the Queen of 


June 11 
1742. 
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Hungary ſaw herſelf defeated in 
three pitched battles ; her new ally 
the King of Poland, driven from his 
German dominions, and the King 
of Pruſſia entering Dreſden in 
triumph, where he cave the law in 
a treaty, by which Sileſia was D 
once more ſolemnly con- 
firmed to him: in return to 457 
which he guarantied to the Qyeen of 
Hungary the reſt of her dominions. 
The Queen of Hungary could not 
eaſily loſe the memory of the wound 
ſhe had received in the loſs of one 
of the fineſt and richeſt parts of all 
her dominions. Sileſia, which ſhe 
had juſt yielded, extends in length 
200 miles along the courie of the 
large and navigable river Oder. A 
country of the moſt exquiſite fertil; - 
ty and higheſt cultivation ; abound- 
ing with men, abounding with valu- 
able manufactures, and yielding a 
clear yearly revenue of Soo, ooo 
ounds ſterling. The peace was 
þardly concluded by which ſhe re- 
ſigned this valuable territory, than 
ſhe ſet on foot practices for recover- 
ing it. She entered into a treaty 
with the court of Peterſbourg, of an 
ovens and ſimply defen- 1 EA 
ve nature, ſo far as appear- 1 
ed to the public; but fix ſe- 74. 
cret and ſeparate article, were added 
to it; one of which provides; that 
in caſe his Pruſſian majeſty ſhould at- 


* 


tack her majeſty the Empreſs Queer, 


or the Empreſs of Rufiia, or even the 
republic of Poland, that this at- 
tack ſhould be conſidered as a breach 
of the treaty of Dreſden ; that the 
right of the Empreſs Queen to Silefia 
ceded by that treaty ſhould revive ; 
and that the contracting powers 
ſhould mutually furniſh an army of 
60,000 men to reinveſt the Emprets 
Queen with that dutchy. 

To this fo extraordinary a treaty, 
the King of Poland was invited to 

4 accede 
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accede; and he did ſo far accede to 
it, as to ſhew he perfectly agreed in 
his ſentiments with theſe courts. 
But his ſituation in the jaws of a 
formidable enemy, and the experi- 
ence of paſſed misfortunes, had ren- 
dered him ſo wary, that he declined 
ſigning the treaty; but ſtill, with 
the conſent of the parties concerned, 
whom he fully convinced of his re- 
ſolution to co-operate in all their 
meaſures. He deſired and they a- 
greed, that in the ſucceſs of their 
arms he ſhould have a ſhare in the 
ſpoil, on the footing of a treaty for 
May Igthe eventual partition of the 

1745. King of Pruſſia's dominions 


made in the laſt war. On 


theſe conditions the King of Poland 


without actually ſigning, was un- 
derſtood, and received as a party to 
the treaty of Peterſbourg. 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures, 
all ſort of means were employed to 
embroil the King of Pruſſia's affairs 
in the north, and particularly to 
render him perſonally odious to the 
Carina. When their machinations 
had taken full effect, and Ruſſia 
was fixed in an unalterable enmity 
to that monarch, preparations of 
magazines and armies were made 
in Bohemia and Moravia; and the 
King of Poland, under pretence of 
a military amuſement, drew toge- 
ther about 16000 men, with which 
he occupied the ſtrong and impor- 
tant poſt of Pirna. The Queen of 
Hungary ſaw that ſhe ſtood in need 
of yet ſtronger ſupports than theſe 
in the arduous buſineſs ſhe had un- 
dertaken. She found that Great 
Britain, which had often done ſo 
much for her diſtreſs, would do little 
for her ambition : ſhe therefore had 
recourſe to France, who joyfully ac- 
cepting an alliance, that promiſed 
to confound the whole Germanic 
body, concluded a treaty with the 
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Empreſs at Verſailles the 1ſt of May 
1756, a remarkable zra in the po- 
litical hiſtory of Europe. 

The ſecret articles of the treaty of 
Peterſbourg, the fountain of the pre- 
ſent troubles, and the ſteps taken to 
put that treaty in execution, though 
formed and carried on with as much 
ſecrecyas earneſtneſs, could not eſcape 
the vigilance of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
who watched all their motions, and 
had perfect intelligence of their moſt 
hidden deſigns. When therefore, 
he perceived that by the breach be- 
tween England and France, the 
Empreſs Queen would take advan- 
tage of theſe troubles to avail her- 
ſelf of her alliances and her arma- 
ments ; he ordered his miniſter at 
Vienna to demand a clear explica- 
tion, and proper aſſurances concern- 
ing the preparations he ſaw making: 
and receiving only a dry and equi- 
vocal anſwer, that the Empreſs had 
taken meaſures for her own ſecurity 


and that of her allies and friends, 


the King believed himſelf no longer 
bound to preſerve any terms; a 
dangerous war was to be kept out of 
his own territories at any rate; and 
being always in perfect readineſs for 
action, he fell upon Saxony with a 
conſiderable army. 

At firſt the King of Pruſſia ſeemed 
only to demand a free paſ- AGEs 
ſage for his troops, and an- 8.29 
obſervance of the neutrality profeſ- 
ſed by the King of Poland ; but as 
he had very good reaſons to diſtruſt 
ſuch a neutrality, he demanded as 
a ſecurity, that the Saxon troops 
ſhould quit the ſtrong poſt they oc- 
cupied, and diſperſe themſelves 


immediately. This demand was re- 
fuſed, and the King of Pruſſia in 
conſequence of that refuſal, imme- 
diately formed a ſort of blockade 
about the Saxon camp at Pirna, 
with a view to reduce it by famine, 

| ſince 
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fince its inacceſſible ſituation ren- 
dered an attack unadviſeable. There 
were in Bohemia twoAuſtrian armies 
under M. Brown and M. Picolomini; 
to keep theſe in awe, M. Schwerin 
had enteredBohemia from the county 
of Glatz; and M. Keith had pene- 
trated into that kingdom on the fide 
of Miſnia. But the King of Pruſſia, 
not entirely confiding in theſe diſ- 
poſitions ; and ſtill apprehenfive 
that M. Brown might be able to 
convey ſome relief to the Saxons, 
reſolved to bring him to an action, 
to the ſucceſs of which he knew his 
own preſence would greatly contri- 
bute. He therefore left the blockade 
of the Saxon army, joined his forces 
under Keith, and engaged 
the Auſtrians at Lowoſitz. 
Here he obtained a victory, which 
though it was not undiſputed with 
regard to the field of battle, yet 
with regard to the conſequence it 
was as deciſive as could be wiſhed. 
M. Brown found it impracticable to 
relieve the Saxons, notwithſtanding 
the judicious efforts he made for 
that purpoſe ; and that army, after 
a vain attempt to retire from their 
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difficult poſt, which had one fault, 
that it was as difficult to leave it as 
to force it, were obliged to ſurrender 
priſoners of war. The King of 
Poland quitted his German domini- 
ons; and the Pruffians took up their 
winter quarters in Saxony, ſeized 
upon the revenues, levied exorbi- 
tant contributions, and obliged the 
country to furniſh recruits. This 
unhappy people ſaw their country 
exhauſted, and forced to bear the 
burthen of a war againſt itſelf. It 
was then, that the King of Pruſſia 
conſulting the rules of policy, more 
than thoſe of politeneſs, made himſelf 
maſtcr of the archives at Dreſden, 
in doing which ſome roughneſs was 
uſed towards the Queen ; but he 
made himſelf amends for the cla- 
mour induſtriouſly raiſed on this pre- 
tence, by acquiring the originals of 
theſe pieces, which evinced to the 
world the reality of the deſign a- 
gainſt him, and which therefore in 
a great meaſure juſtified the means 
he had taken to come at them, 
as well as the extraordinary ſevere- 
ties he uſed towards the unfortunate 
Saxons. 


II. 


The characters and deſigus of ihe Jrveral 
O/avego token by the French. Calcutta taken by 


the Nabob, Angria reduced by Admiral Mathon. 


HILST the King of Pruſſia 

paſſed the winter in the moſt 
vigorous preparations for carrying 
on the war, his ally Great Britain 
preſented a very different face of 
things. The loſs 
plunged the people into the utmoſt 
grief mixed with ſhame, for ſuch a 
blot on the national honour, and 
with indignation not only againſt 
thoſe who had acted weakly, but 
thoſe who had provided inſufticient- 


of Minorca' 


ly for the relief of that important 
poſſeſſion. The public reſentment, 
which at firſt ſeemed to have no 
other object than Byng, was ſoon 
turned againſt the miniſtry. The 
clamour in parliament was great; 
without doors it was exceſſive. Ad- 
dreſſes praying a ſtrict enquiry into 
the cauſe of our misfortunes, were 
preſented from all p 
dom. The minil 
ing this general 
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real frength; and they might have 


ſtood, had they agreed amongſt 


themſelves. The commons could 
not be brought to any angry votes; 
and the reſult of the enquiry into 
the loſs of Minorca, was as favour- 
able as they could have wiſhed. 
But Mr. F-— thought it not ad- 
viſeable to bear a large proportion 
of the odiam cauſed by counſels, in 
which he had little ſhare. Perhaps, 
he thought this embarraſſment, a 
ſituation not unfavourable to the ar- 
rangement he had always aimed at; 
he therefore ſuddenly threw up an 
employment, which he hoped to re- 
ſume augmented with greater power. 
On the removal of this principal 
prop, the whole ſtructure of the mi- 
niſtry fell to pieces. The D. of N. 
the Ld. Ch. the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty reſigned; and the chiefs of 
the party by whoſe manceuvres they 
were diſplaced naturally ſuc- 
Dec. 4. P | Y 
Tas 3 ceeded to the management 
752+ of affairs. They who had re- 
ſigned gave them no apparent oppo- 
ſition in parliament; but whether it 


was, that the new miniſtry were them- 


ſelves too freſh from oppoſition, and 
{ome of them too full of the popular 
manners that introduced them to 
court to be perfectly agreeable in 
the cloſet, or that they had made 
their bottom too narrow, after hold- 
ing their employments for ſome 
months, to the great concern of the 
public, they in their turn were 
obliged to quit their poſts. 
. "Thus was the helm of go- 

757: vernment a ſecond time a- 
bandoned. The caſe of the King 
and the nation was at that juncture 
truly deplorable. We were without 
any ally who could do us the leaſt 
ſervice, engaged in a war hitherto 
unſucceſsfulewith* the moſt formid- 
able po urope ; we almoſt 
deſpair military virtue; 
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public ſpirit appeared utterly ex- 
tinguiſhed, whilſt the rage of fac- 
tion burned with the 2 violence; 
our operations were totally ſuſpend- 
ed; and having no miniſtry eſta- 
bliſhed, we had no plan to follow. 

Three factions divided the ruling 
men of the nation, for the groſs of 
the people ſeemed to have no fur- 
ther views than a redreſs of their 
grievances, by whatever means that 
could be brought about; the firſt 
of theſe factions was compoſed of 
thoſe who had grown to place and 
power, or had formed their con- 
nections under the old miniſtry, 
They were ſome of the moſt re- 
fpectable perſons in the nation, and 
had undoubtedly the greateſt par- 
liamentary intereſt. They had at the 
ſame time another intereſt hardly leſs 
conſiderable, that of the monied 
people; but in ſome points, and 
theſe material too, they were weak, 
They were not at all popular; a 


matter of great conſideration in a 


government like ours; and they 
were ſuppoſed by the groſs of the 
people, not to be under the direc- 
tion of great political abilities. 

The ſecond faction, though not 
ſuſpected of the want of ſufficient 
ability, was yet more unpopular 
than the former; they had not at- 
tempted to preſerve even the ap- 
pearances eſſential to 2 
and to them the more eſſential, as 
their parliamentary ſtrength was, 
however reſpectable, much inferior 
to the firſt. If their influence at one 
court was able to ballance that of 
the old miniſtry, by means of a then 
powerful connection, that very con- 
nection made them far worſe at an- 
other court, and worſe with the 
generality of the people, who enter- 
tained, or pretended at leaſt to enter- 
tain, ſuſpicions of a nature the more 
dangerous, as they were only drop- 


ped 
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ped in hints and whiſpers, and never 


could come to a full and open ex- 


planation. 

The third party had little par- 
liamentary, and leſs court influence ; 
but they had a prodigious populari- 
ty, which ſupplied every other de- 
fect. The abilities of their leader 
were of the moſt ſhining kind ; his 
application equal to his abilities; his 
diſintereſtedneſs was confeſſed by his 
enemies; and though it would have 
ſhined in the days of heroiſm, was 
now the more valued, and ſet off to 
the greater advantage by the gene- 
ral ſelfiſhneſs which prevailed among 
the men of buſineſs. The nation 
repoſed the moſt perfect confidence 
in his integrity and love to his coun- 
try. This party, conſcious where its 
ſtrength lay, cultivated with great 
care the popularity which was the 
baſis of their power; even perhaps 
ſo as to impair on ſome occaſions 
the dignity of government. 

Theſe three factions differed from 

each other extremely with regard to 
power, the grand object of all fac- 
tions. But in the general ſcheme wh 
chair politics, the two firit we 
pretty much apreed. Looking on 
France as the moſt conſtant and moſt 
dangerous enemy of Great Britain, 
they dreaded the increaſe of her 
power and influence among the 
neighbouring nations in the greateſt 
of all evils, Fo prevent fo danger- 
085 an aggrandiſement, they thought 
it abſolutely neceſſary to prelerve a 
conſtant attention to the baiance of 
power, and to ſeck our particular 
ſaſety and liberty in the genera) 
ſafety and liberty of Europe. A cloſe 
connection was therefore to be kept 
up with the powers of the conti. 


nent, not only by continual negoti- 


ations, but by large ſubſidies, and 
even by aſſiſting them with our 
tr000s if the occaſion ſhould require 
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11 
ſuch aſſiſtance. For this purpoſe, as 
well as to ſecure the more effectual- 
ly our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, 
a conſiderable regular land force 
ought to be conſtantly maintained, 
Our navy, they thought, ought by 
no means to be neglected; but it 
was only to be cultivated and em- 
ployed ſubſerviently to the more 
comprehenſive continental ſyſtem. 
Thele parties were far from being 
friends to arbitrary power, or in 
any fort averſe to parliaments; they 
loved the conſtitutiou; but they were 
for preſerving the authority of go- 
vernment entire, and in its utmoſt 
lawful force. 'To make government 
more eaſy, knowing that many would 
diſturb it, from diſaffection, or diſ- 
guſt, or miſtaken notions of liberty, 
they thought it juſt to rule men by 
their intereſts if they could not by 
their virtues, and they had long been 
in the practice of procuring a majo- 
rity in parliament, by the diſtribution 


of the numerous Iucrative places and 


employments which our conſtitution 

leaves in the diſpoſal of the crown. 
Several believed that no other me- 

thod was practicable, conſidering the 

nature of mankind, and our parti- 
cular form of government. 

But the third and popular party, 
was influenced by different principles. 
They looked indeed on the Fower 
of France in the ſame light with the 
tvꝰo tormer, and were of the ſame 
opinion concerning the neceflity of 
ſetting bounds to it. In the mcans 
of attaining this end they differed. 
Our ſituation they thought diétated 
a narrower, but a more nautral, a 
fater, and a leſs expenſive plan of 
politics, than that which had been 
adopted by the other party. We 
ought never to forget, ſaid thev, that 
we are an iſland : and that this cir- 
cumſtance fo favourable both to our 
political and to our clygyberty, pre 

4a ſcribes 
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ſcribes to us a conduct very different 
from that of every other nation. 
Our natural ſtrength is a maritime 
ſtrength, as trade is our natural em- 
loyment: theſe muſt always go 
nd in hand, and they mutually 
ſupport each other. But, if turning 
our back to our real intereſts, and 
abandoning our natural element, we 
enter that inextricable labyrinth of 
continental politics; if we make our- 
ſelves parties in every controverſy; 
if we exhauſt our wealth in purchaſ- 
ing the uſeleſs and precarious friend- 
ſhip of every petty prince or ſtate; if 
we waſte the blood of our people in 
all the quarrels that may ariſe on 
the continent; ſo far from going in 
the right way to reduce France, 
that we attack her on the ſtrong 
ſide, and only deſtroy ourſelves by 
our ill judged efforts againſt the 
enemy. That we can have nothing 
to fear from the ſuperiority of 
France on the continent, 'whilſt we 
preſerve our ſuperiority at ſea ; that 
we can always cut the ſinews of the 
enemies ſtrength by deſtroying their 
traffic; that to fear an invaſion from 
a power weak in its marine, is the 
idleſt of all fears; that in caſe an in- 
vaſion were poſſible, a well trained 
national militia, ſupplying by their 
zeal the defects of their diſcipline, 
would prove our beſt protection; 
that a ſtanding army is in whatever 
ſhape dangerous to freedom; and 
that a government like ours, con- 
need by its very eſſence with the 
liberty of the ſubject, can never be 
in want of the ſupports of deſpotic 
power, As little is parliamentary 
influence neceſſary. A government 
pleaſing to the people, as every 
good government muſt be, can 
never 4 generally oppoſed ; and 
men need no bribes to perſuade them 

to their duty. 
Theſe nogygons fo oppoſite in their 
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extreams, might be reconciled in a 
medium, and uſed to temper each 
other. For as on one hand, it would 
be very abſurd to take no ſort of 
advantage of our inſular ſituation, 
but to engage in all the buſineſs of 
the continent without reſerve, and 
to plunge ourſelves into real evils 
out of dread of poſſible miſchiefs; ſo 
on the other hand to think ourſelves 
wholly unconcerned in the fortunes 
of our neighbours on the continent, 
or to think of aiding them in any 
caſe, only by the way of diverſion 
with our fleets, would be a way of 
proceeding ſtill more extravagant 
than the former. If ſuch notions 
were reduced to practice, we might 
ſoon loſe all theſe advantages derived 
from a ſituation which we abuſed. 
The reaſonableneſs of ſuch a tem- 
perament, could not be perceived 
during the ferment of that time, in 
which theſe topics were bandied to 
and fro with infinite heat. The re- 
ſignation or rather deprivation of the 
popular miniſtry, only increaſed 
their popularity, and the general 
diſcontent; the people could not 
believe that good meaſures could be 
purſued when thoſe, in whom alone 
they confided, were not employ ed; 
almoſt all the corporations of the 
kingdom preſented the deprived 
miniſters with their freedom, and 
addreſſed them in the warmeſt man- 
ner, teſtifying the moſt entire ap- 
probation of their conduct, and the 
ſincereſt concern to ſee them out of 
employment. | 
This conflict between an old eſta- 
bliſhed intereſt, and the torrent of 
popularity, continued for a long time, 
and the nation was almoſt ruined by 
it. It is not eaſy nor perhaps quite 
proper to attempt to trace the ſteps 
by which ſo happy a coalition, as we 
have ſeen take place, was brought 
about. But it was formed in ſuch 
man- 


* 
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manner, has held together with ſuch the attempts to relieve it were too 
ſolidity, and produced ſuch excel- late. The French demoliſhed: the 
lent effects, as I believe the fort. 
moſt ſanguine could not Our loſſes were not confined to 
1757: have hoped for at that time. America. The Eaſt India company 
Mr. P. was agaia reſtored to the of- received a blow, which would have 
fice of ſecretary of ſtate, the D. of ſhakenaneſtabliſhmentof leſsſtrength 
N. was placed at the head of the to its foundations, The news of 
treaſury, Mr. F. was appointed pay- the war between France and Eng- 
maſter of the forces. This arrange- land had not yet reached India, but 
ment, which gave very general ſatis- a new and very formidable enemy 
faction, was however diſliked by was raiſed up in that quarter. The 
thoſe whom their violent attach- Nabob of Bengal (the Nabobs are a 
ment to their party had inſpired ſpecies of viceroys to the Grand Mo- 
with a narrow and excluſive ſpirit. gul, grown almoſt independent in 
It was the beſt meaſure, becauſe it their ſeveral provinces,) irritated at 
was an healing meaſure; and it was the protection given to one of his 
little leſs than impoſſible for any ſubjects in the Engliſh fort of Cal- 
particular party to carry on public cutta, and, as it is ſaid, at the refu- 
buſineſs on its ſingle bottom. ſal of ſome duties to which he claim- 
It was high time that our domeſtic ed a right, levied a great army, and 
diſſentions ſhould be compoſed at laid ſiege to that place. The gover- 
laſt. From every quarter ofthe world nor, terrified by the numbers of the 
Ang 1,8 which we had any concern enemy, abandoned the fort with ſe- 
L. we heard of nothing but veral of the principal perſons in the 
1759, loſſes and calamities. In ſettlement, who ſaved themſelves 
America we loſt the fort of Oſwego. with their moſt valuable effects on 
That fort ſituated at the mouth of board the ſhips. 
the Onondaga river, commanded. a Thus deſerted, Mr. Hollwel the 
commodious harbour on the lake ſecond in command, bravely held 
Ontario. It was built by General the place to the laſt extremity, with 
Shirley, and deſigned to cover the a few gallant friends, and the re- 
country of rhe Five nations; to ſecure mains of a feeble garriſon. A very 
the Indian trade; to interrupt the noble defence was inſufficient to 
communication between the French keep an untenable place, or to affect 


June 2 


northern and ſouthern eſtabli 

ments; and to open a way to dur 
arms to attack the forts of Frontenac 
and Niagara. For theſe purpoſes, 
ſome frigates had been ſitted out for 
cruiſing, and a number of boats 
prepared for the tranſportation of 
troops; but they all fell to the ene- 
my with the fort, where 100 
Pieces of cannon were, and a con- 
ſiderable quantity of proviſion. 16c0 
men were made priſoners of war. 
The place made but a trifling reſiſt- 
ance, ſcarce holding out three days; 


n ungenerous enemy. The 
fort was taken, and the gar- 
riſon being made priſoners, 
were thruſt into a narrow dungeon. 
Hollwel with a few others came cur 
alive, to paint a ſcene of the moſt 
cruel diſtreſs which perhaps humans 
nature ever ſuffered. The Eaſt In- 
dia company loſt their principal ſet- 
tlement in Bengal, and a fort which 
ſecured to them the moſt valuable 
part of their trade, 

In the ſpace of this unfortunate 
year, we were ſtripped of Minorca 
and 
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and Oſwego 3 we apprehended an 
invaſion of Great Britain itſelf: our 
councils were torn to pieces by fac- 
tions; and our military fame was 
every where in contempt. Amidſt 
Feb theſe loſſes, we conſidered 

eb. 13.46 ſome advantage the re- 
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duction of the principal fort of An- 
gria, a piratical prince, who had 
been many years troubleſome to 
the Engliſh trade in the Eaſt Indies. 
This ſervice was performed by Ad- 
miral Watſon in the beginning of 
the year. 


. 


Sta“, / the eben, againſt the King of Pruſſia. _ French pajs the 
} FE " Pruſſia enters Bohemia. Battle of Prague. Prague 
ind. Count F . taxes the command of the Auſtrian army. Battle 
1 (io 

I turn the Engliſh poli- the Empire, and to no other intent, 
” tics were like to take in the as it was pretended ; but in reality 
year , /eemed for ſome time with a view to reduce Hanover al- 
uncertain. Ihe new miniſtry did fo. They judged that their opera- 


not ſeem well eſtabliſhed ; nor was 
it well known whether they would 
purſue the plans and preſerve the 
connections of the old. Abroad 
every thing was prepared for open- 
ing the Campaign with the utmoſt 
eclat. All Europe was in motion. 
France, in order to demonſtrate 
to the Queen of Hungary the ad- 
vantageous choice ſhe had made in 
connecting herſelf with the houſe of 
Bourbon, formed two great armies. 
The firſt was compoſed of near 
80,000 men, the flower of the 
French troops, attended with a vaſt 
artillery, and commanded by M. de 
Etrees, a general of the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed reputation ſhe had in her 
ſervice. Under him ſerved M. de 
Contades, M. Chevert, and the 
count de St, Germain, all oficers of 
high character, and all fit to com- 
mand in chief, if M. de Etrees had 
not been appointed to that emi- 
nence. This formidable army paſ- 
ſed the Rhine, and marched by 
Weſtphalia, in order to invade tlie 
King of Pruſſia's dominions in qua 
tity of allies to the Empreſs Queen, 
and guardians of the libertics of 


den, and whatever elſe 


tions againſt the King of Pruſſia 
might be executed, and their ſcheme 


to drive the King of England into 


ſome conceſſions with regard to A- 


merica, might be compleated by one 


and the ſame blow. The ſecond 
army was commanded by the Prince 
de Soubiſe; it conſiſted of about 
25,000 men. This army was de- 
ſtined to ſtrengthen the Imperial 
army of execution; but before it 
had paſſed the Rhine it made itſe;t 
maſterof Cleves, MeursandGueldres, 
whilſt a detachment from d'Etrees's 
army feizcd upon the town of Emb- 
belorged to 
Pruffia in Eaſt Frieſland. 

As ſoon as the King of Piuſſia ha. 
entered Saxony in the beginning of 
the preceding iummer, proceſs was 
commenced againſt him in the Em- 
3 5s Aulic council, and before 
the diet of the Empire. It 1s nct 
difficult to conceive how the affa's 
mult have been decided; when tho{l- 

v-ho feared the King of Pruſſia be- 
lieved they had a fair opportunit; 


to reduce him; and when thole 
who feared the hnuſe of Auſtria 
were by that very fear obliged 0 
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ſupport the power they dreaded: 
accuſtomed as they were to the in- 
fluence of a family in which the 
Empire had ſo long been in a man- 
ner hereditary z and overawed by 
the appearances of a confederacy, 
the moſt formidable the world had 
ever yetſeen. Accordingly the King 
of Pruſſia was condemned for con- 
tumacy ; and the Fiſcal had orders 
to notify to him that he was put un- 
der the ban of the Empire, and ad- 
judged Fallen from all the dignities 
and poſſeſſions which he held under 
it, The circles of the Empire were 
ordered to furniſh their contingents 
of men and money to put this ſen- 
tence in execution ; bat the contin- 
gents were collected ſlowly, the 
troops were badly compoſed, an 
probably this army had never been 
able to act if it had not been for the 
aſſiſtance afforded under the Prince 
de Soubiſe. 

The Auftrians who were princi- 
pals in the quarrel, were not hehind 
their auxiliaries in the greatneſs of 
their preparations; they made the 
molt ſtrenuous efforts, by which 
they aſſembled a body of upwards 
of 100,000 men in Bohemia, and 
commited the command to Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, aſſiſted by 

M. Brown. In the North all things 
© threatened the King of Pruſſia. The 
Czarina, true to her reſentments and 
her engagements, had ſent a body 
of 60,000 men commanded by M. 
Apraxin, who were in full march to 
invade theducalPruſſia, xhilſt a ſtrong 
fleet was equipped in the Baltic, 
to co-operate with that army. Al- 
though the King of Sweden was alli- 
edin blood and inclination tohisPruſ- 
ſian majeſty, yet the jealouſy which 
the Senate entertained of their ſove- 
reign; the hope of recovering their 
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ancient poſſeſſions in Pomerania by 
means of the preſent troubles, and 
in fine their old attachment to France 
newly cemented by intrigues and 
ſubſidies, made their ill inclinations 
to the cauſe of Pruſſia more than ſuſ- 
picious. Hitherto indeed nothing 
more than the tendency of their 
councils was fully known. The 


Duke of Mecklenbourg took the 
ſame party, and agreed to join the 
Swediſh army when it ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled, with 6oco men; a pro- 


ceeding which he has ſin ce had rea- 


ſon to repent bitterly. Thus were 


the forces of five mighty ſtates *, 
each of which had in their turn been 
a terror to all Europe, united to re- 
duce the heir of the Marquiſſes of 
Brandenbourg ; and in ſuch a point 
of danger and glory, had the great 
and formidable abilities of his 
Pruſſian majeſty placed him, with 
little, in compariſon, that could 
enable him to ſuſtain the violence 
of ſo many ſhocks, except what 
thoſe abilities ſupplied. But his 
aſtoniſhing economy, the incom- 
parable order of his finances, the 
diſcipline of his armies beyond all 
praiſe, a ſagacity that foreſaw every 
thing, a vigilance that attended 
every thing, a conſtancy that no 
labour could ſubdue, a courage that 
no danger could diſmay, an intuitive 
glance that catches the deciſive mo- 
ment, all theſe ſeemed to form a 
ſort of balance to the vaſt weight 
againſt him, turned the wiſhes of 
his friends into hopes, and made 
them depend upon reſources that are 
not within the power of calculation. 

The only army that appeared in 
his favour was a body of between 


30 and 40,000 Hanoverians and 


Heſſians, who with ſome reinforce- 
ments of his own troops, formed an 


* Auſtria, Ruſſia, France, Sweden, the Empire. 
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army of obſervation, commanded by 
his Royal Highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland; this army was poſted 
on the Weſer, to watch the motions 
of M. d'Etrees. The vaſt and un- 
weilded body of the French, encum- 
bered as the French armies always 
are by an immenſe baggage and an 
innumerable multitude of mouths 
without hands, made a very flow 
1 through the rough and 
arren country that lies between the 
Rhine and the Weſer. All the abi- 
litres of the French general were 
employed in finding ſubſiſtence for 
his troops. His Royal Highneſs on 
the other hand, diſplayed great 
abilities in throwing all poſſible im- 
pediments in his way. But when 
theſe impediments were removed by 
the ſuperiority of numbers, the 
Hanoverian army gradually- gave 
way, yielding to that ſuperiority, 
and the French troops paſſed the 
Weſer without oppoſition. 
In the mean time, his Pruſſian 
majeſty being determined according 
to his maxim to lay the cloth as 
far from home as poſſible; made his 
diſpoſitions for carrying the war in- 
to Bohemia as ſpeedily as the ſeaſon 
would admit. Three great bodies 
of his troops entered into that 
kingdom by three very different 
ways, but nearly at the ſame time. 
M. Schwerin penetrated into it from 
Silefia. The Prince of Bevern en- 
tered with the corps under his com- 
mand from Luſatia, and defeated 
as a preliminary to a more deciſive 
victory, a body of 28,000 
Auſtrians who oppoſed him. 
The King himſelf prepared to enter 
Bohemia at a great diſtance from the 
corps commanded by theſe generals ; 
and as he ſeemed diſpoſed to march 
towards Egra, the enemy imagined 
he intended- to execute ſome deſign 
diſtin from the object of his other 
armies. With this idea they de- 
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tached a body of 20,000 men, to 
obſerve his motions. The King of 
Pruſſia finding that this feint had all 
its effect, made a ſudden and maſ- 
terly movement to his left, by which 
he cut off all communication be- 
tween that detachment and the 
main army of the Auſtrians. Spirited 
with this advantage, he puſhed on- 
wards with the utmoſt rapidity to 
Prague, where he joined the corps 
under the Prince of Bevern and M. 
Schwerin, who had advanced with 
inconceivable diligence to meet him. 
Never were operations executed 
with more judgment, celerity and 
ſucceſs, 

The Auſtrian army was little 
ſhort of 100,000 men, WS. 
and the ſituation of their J 0. 
camp, fortified by every advantage 
of nature, and every contrivance 
of. art, ſuch as on common occaſi- 
ons might juſtly be conſidered as 
impregnable ; but the Pruſſians, be- 
ing nearly as numerous as the ene- 
my, inſpired by a ſociety of danger 
with their King, and filled with that 
noble e ab which, whilſt it 
urges to daring enterpriſes, almoſt 
enſures their ſucceſs, paſſed mo- 
rafles, climbed precipices, faced 
batteries, and after a bloody and 
obſtinate reſiſtance, totally defeated 
the Auſtrians. They took their 
camp, military cheſt, cannon, all 
the trophies of a complete victory. 
The loſs on the fide of the vic- 
tor, as well as the vanquiſhed, 
was very great; but both ſides had 
yet a greater loſs in the death of 
two of the beit generals in Europe. 
M. Schwerin was killed at the age 
of eighty-two with the colonel's 
ſtandard in his hand at the head of 
his regiment. M. Brown received 
a wound, which, from the chagrin 
he ſuffered rather than from its own 


nature, proved mortal, 
About 


1 
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About 40, ooo of the Auſtrian ar- 
my took refuge in Prague. The 
reſt fled different ways. The King 
of Pruſſia loſt no time to inveſt the 
place, and to cut off all ſuccours. 
If on one hand ſuch an immenſe 
garriſon made an attack unadviſe- 
able, on the other that formidable 
number itſelf ſeemed to make the 
reduction of the place by famine 


the more certain, The King of 
Pruſſia not relying ſolely on this, 


prepared to bomhard the town. On 
the. 29th of May, at midnight, after 
a molt dreadful ſtorm of rain and 
thunder, as if it were to diſplay 
how much more ruinous the malice 
of men may be, than the greateſt 
terrors of nature, on the ſignal of a 
rocket, four batteries, which diſ- 
charged every twenty-four hours two 
hundred and eighty-eight bombs, 
beſides a vaſt multitude of red hot 


balls, began to pour deſtruction on 


that unfortunate city, which was 
ſoon in flames in every part. The 
garriſon made a vigorous defence, 
and one well conducted and deſpe- 
rate ſally; but they were repulſed 
with great loſs. The principal ma- 
giſtrates, burghers, and clergy, {ce- 
ing their city on the point of being 
reduced to an heap of rubbiſh, made 
the moſt moving ſupplications to 
the commander to liſten to terms, 
The commander was deaf to their 
prayers, Twelve thouiand of the moſt 
uſeleſs mouths were driven out of 
the city, The Pruſſians forced them 
in again. The affairs of the Emprets 
ſeemed verging to inevitable deſtruc- 
tian; a whole army was upon the 
point of ſurrendering priſoners of 
war; the capital of Bohemia on the 
point of being taken, and with it all 
the reſt of that flouriſhing kingdom. 
The ſanguine friends of the King of 
Pruſſia began to compute the dil- 
tanceto Vienna, 
Tor; I. 
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In this deſperate ſituation of af- 
fairs, Leopold Count Daun entered 
on the ſtage, and began to turn the 
fortune of the war. 'This general 
never had commanded in chief be- 
fore; but he was formed, by a long 
courſe of experience in various parts 
of Europe, under the greateſt gene- 
rals and in the molt illuſtrious icenes 
of action. Though of a very noble 
family, he had without the leaſt 
aſſiſtance from court favour riſen 
inſenſibly by the flow gradation of 
mere merit, with much eſteem and 
without any noiſe. This general 
arrived within a few miles of 
Prague, the day after the great bat- 
tle. He collected the fugitive par- 
ties of the Autirian army, and re- 
tired to a polt of great ſtrength, 
from whence he fed the troops in 
Prague with hopes of relicf. But as 
no man better underſtood the ſupe- 


_riority of the Pruſſian troops, and 


as he was ſenſible of the impre ſſion 
which the'late defeat had left upon 


his men, he carefully avoided to 


precipitate matters by an haſty ac- 
tion. He knew that the ſituation he 
had choſen weuld embarraſs the 
Pruſſians; that à large party of their 
army muſt be always employed to 
watch him; that this would weak- 
en their efforts againſt the great 
body ſhut up in Prague, whilit his 
own forces gained time to recover 
their ſpirits, and to increaſe in 
ſtrength by the daily ſuccours, which 
his court exerted all their powers 
to ſend him : with thefe ideas he 
waited in his entrenched camp at 
Colia, to act as events ſhould direct, 
The King of Prutha was not lets 
ſenſible than Count Daun of the ef- 
tect of this conduct. He determin- 
ed at all adventure to diſſodge him 
from the pol he held; but whether 
it was that the King feared to werk- 
en his army, which had actually an 
C army 


18 


army to beſiege, or whether he was 
blinded by a train of uniform ſuc- 
ceſs, which made him believe his 
arms irreſiſtible under every diſad- 
vantage, or whatever were his mo- 
tives or neceſſities, the whole army 
employed in this undertaking, in- 
cluding the Prince of Bevern's corps, 
did not exceed 32000 men, caval- 
ry and infantry; and with theſe he 
was to attack 60,000 men, 
in one of the ſtrongeſt fitu- 
ations which could be choſen, and 
defended by a vaſt train of artillery. 
Whatever the moſt impetuous and 
well regulated courage, whatever 
an ardor inſpired by the remem- 
brance of ſo many victories could 
do towards overcoming every kind 
of diſadvantage, was done by the 
Pruſſians on this occaſion. They 
returned to the attack ſeven times: 
in none of their victorious battles 
had their bravery been more con- 
ſpicuous. Both the King's bro- 
thers were in the field; and they 
did every thing that could be ex- 
22 from the King of Pruſſia's 

rothers. The King himſelf at 
the head of his cavalry, made one 
furious and concluding charge. E- 
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very thing was tried, and every 
thing was unſucceſsful. The want 
of a ſufficiently numerous infantry, 
ina ground where his cavalry could 
not ſupport them, the want-of an e- 
qual artillery, the advantageous ſitu- 
ation of the enemy, their numbers, 
their bravery, their general, obliged 
the King of Pruſſia to quit the field. 
What his loſs was is not ſo certain ; 
it was undoubtedly great in the ac- 
tion, but ſtill greater by deſertions, 
and the innumerable ill conſequen- 
ces that follow a defeat. 

Though the King of Prufſia was 
defeated in this battle, and though he 
brought on his defeat, in agreatmea- 
ſure, by ſome errors of his own, yet 
whatever ſmall blemiſh his military 
ſkill might have ſuffered, his repu- 
tation was raiſed higher than ever, 
in the opinion of all judicious men, 
by the noble and candid manner in 
which he acknowledged his miſ- 
take, by the firmneſs with which 
he bore his misfortune, and by 
thoſe aſtoniſhing ſtrokes of genius 
and heroiſm, by which he retriev- 
ed his loſs. 'The ſmiles of fortune 
make conquerors ; it is her malice 
which diſcovers heroes. 


C HAP. IV. 


Conſeguence of the battle of Calin. 


Battle of Haſtenbeck. Convention of 


fort. 


Ruffians enter Pruſſia. Auſtrians befiege Schweidnitz. 


King of Pruſſia ewacuates Bohemia, 
Clofter-ſewen. Expeditidn to Roch- 
French and 


Inperialiſis make incurſions into Brandenburg, Swedes enter Pomerania. 


Battle of Norkitten, General Lehwald defeated. Bad condition of the 


King of Pruſſia. 
EVER was the old obſerva- 


tion, une bataille perdue a un 
mauvais cu, more verified than in 
the conſequences of the unfortunate 
battle of Colin. Though the King 
retired unpurſued by his enemies, 
he was obliged to rejoin his own 
* . 
army before Prague without delay, 


and to raiſe the blockade of that 
place. The impriſoned Auſtrians 
with joy received Count Daun their 
deliverer, and their united forces 
became greatly ſuperior to the 
Pruſſians. The King was in a ſhort 
time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, 
and takg refuge in Saxony. The 
| Auſtrians 
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Auſtrians harraſſed him as much as 
poſſible; but their armies, notwith- 
ſtanding their great ſuperiority, 
were not in a condition from their 
late ſufferings to make any deciſive 
attempt upon him, as the frontiers 
of Saxony abound with ſituations 
eaſily defended. 

The 2 of Pruſſia's misfortunes 
now poured in upon him at once, 
and from every quarter. The army 
commanded by the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who continually retired 
before the French, after they had 
paſſed the Weſer, came however 
to a reſolution to make a ſtand at 
Haſtenbeck, within a few miles of 
Hammelen,where itwas judged that 
the ſuperior numbers of the enemy 
might be the leaſt prejudicial ; but 
notwithſtanding the advantage of the 
ſituation, che bravery of the . Nanny 
rians, and the conduct of the D. the 
alliedarmywas driven from the ſieldof 
Tulysc battle, and retreated towards 
Ju 25 Stade. By taking this route 
his Royal Highneſs was driven into 
a ſort of cul de ſac. Unable by 
his fituation to retire, or by his 
itrength to advance, he was com- 
Sep. 8. Pelled to ſign the remark- 

P. 8. able capitulation of Cloſter- 
ſever} by which 38000 Hanove- 
rians laid down their arms, and 
vere diſperſed into different quar- 
ters of cantonment. The French 
Aug, 6 army had a little before 

this changed its commander. 
L*Etrees, the favourite of all the 
military men, was removed from 
the command, which was conferred 
on the Nuke de Richlieu, who ex- 
celled him and all mankind in the 
profeſſion of a courtier. The Ha- 
2:GVErians were now quite ſubdued, 
and all the French force let looſe 
by this treaty, was ready to fall upon 
the King of Pruſſia's dominions. 

An enterpriſe was concerted in 


England againſt the coaſt of France, 
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to make a diverſion, ip his favour, 
by drawing a _=_ of the French 
army to the defence of their own 
country. England propoſed to com- 
paſs another great deſign, and which 
ſhe had equally at heart, by the 


expedition, which was to give an 


effectual blow to the marine of 
France. The deſtination of this ar- 
mament was kept a profound ſecret, 
and whilſt it exerciſed the penetra- 
tion of all the politicians in Europe, 


it filled France with the moſt ſerious 


alarms. The Engliſh fleet at laſt 
appeared before Rochfort. 
Some time was ſpent before 
it could be reſolved what plan was to 
be followed in the attack: at laſt it 
was reſolved to ſecure the ſmall iſle 
of Aix, from whence ſome obſtruc- 
tion was apprehended to their land- 
ing. The ifland was ſoon reduced; 
but as a good deal of time was 
conſumed in theſe deliberations and 


Sept.21. 


actions, the militia of the country 


had time to gather, and there was 


an appearance of two camps on the - 


ſhore. The commanders now took 
into conſideration the badneſs of 
the coaſt, the danger of landing, 
the time the enemy had to put the 
place in ſuch a poiture of defence, as 
might make any ſudden attempt, 
or coup de main, unſucceſsful : in 


conſequence of theſe deliberations, 


they unanimouſly reſolved 
to return without making 
any attempt. The diſappoint- 
ment of the nation was equal to 
the ſanguine hopes we had con- 
ceived; nothing could exceed 
the general dilcontent, The mi- 
litary men blamed the plan of the 
expedition. he miniſters, and 
with them the publi: voice, ex- 
claimed et the execution. A court 
of enquiry, of oflicers of reputation, 
cenſured the commander; à court 
martial, of officers of reputation, 


Sept. 29 
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acquitted him. The expedition 
ſerved only in England to increaſe 
and imbitter our diſſenſions, and to 
turn our attention to vain diſputes. 
It did nothing towards relieving the 
King of Pruſſia. | 
The Ruſſians, who had made for 
a long time a dilatory march, and 
ſeemed uncertain of their own re- 
ſolutions, all at once haſtened their 
motion?. They entered the Ducal 
Pruſſia under M. Apraxin and Ge- 
neral Fermer, and marked their 
progreſs by a thouſand inhuman 
cruelties. A large body of Auſtri- 
ans entered Sileſia, and penetrated 
as far as Breſlau. Ihen they made 
a turn backwards, and laid ſiege to 
the important fortreſs of Schweid- 
nitz, juſtly conſidered as the key 
of that duchy, which was the cauſe 
of the wat, Another body enter- 
ed Luſatia, and made themſelves 
maſters of Zittau. Twenty-two 
thouſand Swedes pierced into the 
Pruſſian Pomerania, took the towns 
of Anclam and Demmein, and laid 
the whole country under contribu- 
tion. Richlieu, freed from all op- 
poſition on the fide of Hanover, 
made his way into Halberſtad, and 
the Old Marche of Brandenburg, 
firſt exacting contributions, and 
then plundering the towns. The 
army of the Empire, reinforced by 
that of Prince de Soubiſe, after many 
delays, was at laſt on full march to 
enter Saxony; this left the Auſtrians 
at liberty to turn the greateſt part 
of their forces to the reduction of 
Sileſia. Gencral Haddick pierced 
through Luſatia, paſſed by the 
Pruſſian armies, and ſuddenly pre- 
ſenting himſelt before the gates of 
Berlin, laid the King of Prufia's 
capital under contribution; and 
ti ough he retired on the approach 
of a body of Pruſſians, yet he {till 
kept poſſeſſion of his former p it, in 
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order to interrupt the communica- 
tion of the King with Sileſia, The 
fate which ſeemed to have threat- 
ned the Empreſs ſome months ago, 
was now looked upon as the cer- 
tain lot of her antagoniſt, All his 
endeavours to retrieve his affairs 
had hitherto been equally brave 
and unſucceſsful. General Lehwald 
had orders at any hazard to engage 
the Ruſhans : with thirty thouſand 


he, attacked double that number 


ſtrongly entrenched, at a 3 
place called Norkitten; but 8. 
after ſeveral of thoſe won- 39 
derful efforts, which the Pruſſians 
alone know how to male, he was 
compelled to retire ; but he retired 
in excellent order, without bein 
purſued, having killed five times 
more of the enemy, than he had 
loſt of his own men, and more for- 
midable after his defeat, than the 
Ruſſians after their victory. The 
King of Pruſſia exerted himſelf upon 
every fide ; his enemies almoſt al- 
ways fled before him ; but whilſt he 
purſued one body, another gained 
in ſome other part upon him, and the 
winter came on faſt, as his ſtrength 
decayed, and his adverſaries mul- 
tiplied from every quarter. The 
following letter, which appeared in 
the public papers about this time, 
paints the condition of that diſ- 
treſſed monarch, in ſo full a man- 
ner, that I ſhall attempt no other 
deſcription of it. 

„Many perſons, who ſaw the King 
of Pruſſia, when he paſſed lately 


through Leipſic, cannot expreſs 


how much he 1s altered. They ſay 
he is ſo much worn avray, that they 
ſcarce knew him. This, indeed, 1s 
not to be wondered at; he hath 
not a body of iron, like Charles 
XII. and he endures as great fa- 
tigues as he did. He is as much 
on horſeback as Charles was, and 
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often lies upon the ground. His 
inward ſufferings cannot be leſs 
than his outward. Let us caſt our 
eyes on a map of the Pruſſian domi- 
nions; and meaſure what he hath 
left of the many fair poſſeſſions he 
had in the month of April laſt, of 
which a ſpace of ſeven months 
hath ſtript him. Whence can he 
have men? he is ſhut out from the 
Empire; and from whence can he 
draw money ? the duchy of Guel- 
ders, the duchy of Cleves, the 
principality of Moers, the county 
of Lingen, the county of Lipſtad, 
the principality of Minden, Eaſt- 
frieſland, Embden, and its infant 
company, part of the archbiſhop- 
rick of Magdborgh, ſome other 
parts of the Marche, Ducal Pomera- 
nia, a great part of Sileſia, a great 
part of the kingdom of Pruſſia, 
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Berlin itſelf, almoſt all his domi- 
nions, in ſhort, are either taken 
from him, or laid under contribu- 
tion, and poſſeſſed by his enemies, 
who colle& the public revenues, 
fatten on the contributions, and 
with the money which they draw 
from the electorate of Hanover, 
and other conqueſts, defray the ex- 
pences of the war. This picture 
certainly differs greatly from that 
which the King of Pruſſia might 
have ſketched out, the day he took 
arms to enter Saxony. Add to this 
the Duke of Cumberland's conven- 
tion, which deprived him of all his 
allies, and leſt him without any 
aſſiſtance whatever, excepting four 
or five hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, which the Britiſh parlia- 
ment may give him. Add likewiſe 
ſome domeitic uneaſineſſes.“ 


C H-A£.: V. 


Battle of Reſbach. Schweidnitz taken by the Auſtrians. Prince of Bevern 
atacked in his entrenchments. Breſlau taken by the Auſtrians, King of 
Pruffia marches to Silefia, The Battle of Liſſa. Brejlau retaten. Auſtrians 


driven out of Sileſia. 


Hl was the King of Pruſſia's 

ſituation, when the will of 
Providence, and his own wonder- 
ful abilities, as wonderfully chang- 
ed the ſcene. His majeſty deferred 
to bring on a deciſive action, diſ- 
treſled as his affairs were, until the 
approach of winter; had he march- 
ed to attack the Imperial army, 
whilſt it was at a conſiderable diſ- 
ſtance, he muit either have left 
Saxony expoſed to the inſults of the 
Auftrian parties, or have greatly 
weakened his own forces employed 
in the principal action. He therefore 
ſuffered the army of the Empire 
to advance to the frontiers of 
Miſnia, and even to threaten the 
ſiege of Leipſie, before he began 


to act againſt them: he however 
moved towards them, leaving an 
army in Luſatia to obſerve the Auſtri- 
ans. On his firſt motions, the eneniy 
retired with precipitation. But when 
they had reinforced themſclves with 
numbers and courage fſufhciont to 
perſuade them to advance, the hing 
of Pruſſia in his turn retired. Ht. vo- 
lution ſeemed to have been to ſight as 
near Miſnia as poſſible, and as decp in 
the winter as he conveniently might; 
for if he ſhould have the good for- 
tune to ſucceed againſt che Imperial 
army, ſuch a blow at ſuch a ſeaſon, 
would effectually dijuble tem from 
acting any thing to his prejudice, 
for that year at leaſt; but if, on 
the contrary, he ihould 12, San 
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was at hand, in which it would 
prove difficult for the enemy to 
make any impreſſion whilſt the 
winter continued. As for the time 
to be loſt by following this plan, 
and the advantage it would afford 
the Auſtrians in their deſigns on 
Sileſia, they were not to be com- 
pared with the advantages which 
the King received from it. He 
knew that Schweidnitz was ſtrong, 
and excellently provided; the 
Prince of Bevern was ſtrongly poſted 
near it to obſtruct the enemies ope- 
rations ; the winter would lean hea- 
vier on the beſiegers; and on the 
whole he had reaſon to truſt that 
his troops, animated by his own 
preſence and example, would prove 
far ſuperior to the enemy, in en- 
during all the hardſhips of a win- 
ter campaign. 

After ſome time ſpent in various 
movements, between the allied 
and 


army of the Imperialiſts | 
French on one ſide, and the Pruſ- 
ſians on the other, the King reſolv- 
ed to give battle to his enemies, 
who were now advanced to the 


confines of Miſnia, On the 24th 
of October, the King had taken 
his reſolution ; at that time his ar- 
my happened to be divided into 
ſeveral corps, ſome of them at a 
diſtance of no leſs than than twenty 


leagues aſunder; yet ſuch were the 


ipirit and excellent diſpoſition of 
the Pruflians, that the junction of 
all theſe corps was fully effected on 
the 27th, and the King advanced 
towards the enemy. The enemy fell 
back at his approach, and repaſſed 
the Sala; they were followed cloſe. 
8 he two armies met near 
che village of Roſbach. 

The uni army, commanded by 
th: Prince of Saxe Hilburghauſen 
ard the Prince of Soubiſe, was 
$0,000 mM.n compleat. But the 
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troops of the Circles were new 
raiſed, and many of them 'not well 
affected to the ſervice, nor to their 
French allies. The Pruſhans did 
not amount to 250co,; but then 
they were Pruſſians, and led on by 
the King of Pruſſia. As ſoon as the 
armies were formed, and the battle 
going to begin, which was to de- 
cide the fate of ſo many nations, 
and to determine between force 
and virtue, the King of Pruflia ad- 
dreſſed his troops nearly in the fol- 
lowing words, | 
My dear friends, the hour is 
* come, in which all that is, and 
all that ought to be dear to us, 
depends upon the ſwords which 
are now drawn for the battle. 
Time permits me to ſay but lit- 
tle ; nor is there occafion to ſay 
much. You know that there 1s 
no labour, no hunger, no cold, 
no watching, no danger, that I 
have not ſhared with you hither- 
to ; and you now ſee me ready 
to lay down my life with you 
and ſor you, All I aſk is the 
ſame pledge of fidelity and af- 
fection that I give. And let me 
add, not as an incitement to your 
courage, but as a teſtimony of 
my own gratitude, that from 
this hour, until you go into 
quarters, your pay ſhall be dou- 
ble. Acquit yourſelves like men, 
and put' your confidence iu 
God.“ Thceſtc of this ſpeech 
was ſuch as cannot be deſcribed. 
The general emotion burſt in an 
univerſal ſhout, and the looks and 
demeanor of the men were animat- 
ed to a ſort of heroic phrenſy. In 
this diſpoſition, which prognoſti- 
cated the ſucceſs, the engagement 
began. | 
In the beginning of the action the 
French cavalry came on with great 
ſpirit, but they were * 
| ome 
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ſome regiments having gained an e- 
minencedefended themſelves brave- 
ly, but in the end they were to- 
The infantry, both 
French and Imperialiſts, made but 
a faint reſiſtance, The King of 
Pruſſia in perſon expoſed to the 
hotteſt fire, led on his troops ; the 
enemy gave way in every pait; 
they were ſeized with a panic, 
and fled in the utmoſt diſorder. 
They left 3000 men dead on the 
field of battle; 63 pieces of can- 
non, many colours. Eight French 
generals, 250 officers of different 
ranks, and 6000 private men were 
taken. Night alone ſaved from 
total deſtruction the ſcattered re- 
mains of an army, that in the 


morning was ſo numerous and ſo 


formidable. 

I have not undertaken on this, 
nor ſhall I undertake upon any 0- 
ther occaſion, in theſe prelimina- 
ry chapters, to enter into the de- 
tail of all - the various manceuvres 
of every battle; they are matters 
little underſtood by, and little in- 
tereſting to, the generality of rea- 
ders. Beſides the accounts are ſome- 
times inaccurate, and ſeldom ar never 
conſiſtent with each other. 

The glorious ſucceſs of the battle 
of Roſbach, was ſuch as hardly 
wanted to be improved ; the enemy 
was left totally incapable of action. 
The King was ſet free on that fide; 
but it was a freedom which gave 
him no reſpite from his labours ; it 
only gave him an opportunity of 
undergoing new labours in another 
part. The Auſtrians had a vaſt 
torce, and had now begun to make 
a proportionable progreſs in Sileſia. 
'The dependence which the King 
had upon the fidelity of his generals 
there, ſcemed ſhaken by ſomething 
which then appeared, and ſtill ſeems 
ambiguous in their conduct. The 
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Auſtrians after a ſiege from the 27th 
of October to the 11th of Novemb. 
carried on under infinite difficulties 
and with a prodigious loſs, had re- 
duced Schweidnitz, and obliged the 
Pruſſian garriſon of 4000 men to 
ſurrender priſoners of war. Soon 
after, as they had intelligence of the 
victory of Roſbach, and knew that 
the King of Pruſſia was on full march 
to the relief of Sileſia, the Auſtrians 
reſolved to loſe na time to attack 
the Prince of Bevern in his ſtron 
camp under the walls of Breſlau. A 
treble ſuperiority incited them to 
this attempt. They attacked the 
Prince's army with great reſolution, 
and their attack was ſuſtain- 
ed with amazing intrepidity. 
The ſlaughter of the Auſtrians was 
prodigious. A great part of their 
army had retired from the field of 
battle, and the reſt were preparing 
to retire; when all at once the 
Pruflian generals unexpectedly took 
the ſame reſolution, A part of 
their army had ſuffered a great deal 
in the engagement. They became 
a pprehenſive of a total defeat incaſe 
their intrenchments ſhould be forced 
in any part. With theſe ideas they 
retreated from the ſtrong poſt they 
occupied, and retired behind the 
Oder. The Auſtrians returning, 
with aſtoniſhment ſaw themſelves 
maſters of the field of battle, which 
they had but juſt been obliged to re- 
linquiſh. What is remarkable, and 
what gave riſe to many conjectures, 
the Prince of Bevern gowws to re- 
connoitre without eſcort, and at- 
tended only by a groom, was taken 
two days after the battle by an ad- 
vanced party of Croats, a imall body 
of whom had croiled the Oder, | 
This advantage, though dearly 
bought, was immediately followed 
with many others. Breilau 1 
the capital of Sileſia imme- + 
C4 | diately 
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24 
Aiatcly ſurrendered, where, as well 
51 at Schweidnitz, they found vaſt 
kores of proviſion, ammunition and 
money. All Sileſia was on the 
point of falling into their hands, 
Fortune ſeems every where to have 
thrown the King of Pruſſia's affairs 
into diſtraction, in order to raiſe, 
and as it were to round his glory in 
eſtabliſhing them ; and to have been 
even ſo jealous of his honour as not 
to permit his own excellent generals 
and incomparable troops to triumph 
any where but in his own preſence, 
The King immediately after the 
battle of Rojhach, with thoſe troops 
which he had a few days before col- 
lected from places an hundred miles 
diſtant from cach other, began a 
march of upwards of two hundred 
more, and led them from en- 
gaging one ſuperior army, to en- 
Fo another ſtill more ſuperior; 
rom danger to hardſhip, and from 
hardſhip to renewed danger. In a 
moſt rapid march he paſſed through 
Thuringia, through Miſnia, through 
Luſatia, in ſpite of the efforts of 
the generals Haddick and Marſhal, 
who were poſted in Luſatia to 
obſtruct him; and entering Sileſia 
arrived the 2d of December at 
Parchwitz upon the Oder. Here 
he was joined by the Prince of Be- 
vern's corps, who croſſed that river 
to meet him. | 
About this time an incident hap- 
pened which was very remarkable ; 
one of theſe agreeable adventures 
that relieve the mind amidſt the 
perpetual horror that attends a nar- 
rative of battles and bloodſhed, The 
gurtiſon of Schweidnitz had ſeen, 
with the greateſt reluctance, the 
Capitulation which bound their 
hands ſtrom the ſervice of their king 
and country. Whilſt the Auſtrians 
were conducting them to priſon, on 
their route they chanced to hear of 
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the victory their maſter had gained 
at Roſbach; animated with this 
news, they unanimouſly roſe upon 
the eſcort which conducted them, 
and which happened not to be very 
ſtrong, and entirely diſperſed it. 
Thus freed, they marched on not 
very certain of their way, in hope 
to rejoin ſome corps of the Pruſſian 
troops. The ſame fortune which 
freed them, led them directly to the 
army commanded by the King him- 
ſelf, which was haſtening to their 


relief. Great was the joy on both 


ſides at this unexpected meeting, for 
the priſoners had heard nothing of 
his majeſty's march. This little inci- 
dent, whilſt it added a conſiderable 
ſtrength to the army, added like- 


wiſe to its ſpirit, and ſcemed an 


happy omen of ſucceſs in the future 
engagement. 

As his Pruſſian majeſty approach- 
ed to Breſlau, the Auſtrians con- 
fiding in their ſuperiority, aban- 
doned their ſtrong camp (the ſame 
which had been occupiedbythePrince 
of Bevern) and reſolved to give the 
King battle. He was march-, 
ing with the utmoſt dili- Lee. 5. 

g WI 

gence not to diſappoint them ; and 
the; met near the village of Leuthen. 
The ground which the Auſtrians 
occupied was very advantageous, 
and every advantage of the fitu- 
ation was improved to the utmoſt 
by the diligence and ſkill of Count 
Daun ; who remembering that he 
was the only general who had 
ever carried the field from the King 
of Pruſſia, knew better than any 
body how difficult it was to ob- 
tain ſuch a victory. All the diſ- 
poſitions were made accordingly ; 
the ground they occupied was a 
plain, except that in ſome parts it 
had ſmall eminences; theſe they ſur- 
rounded with artillery ; the ground 
was allo interſperſed with thickets, 

which 
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which they ſought to turn to their 
advantage, On their right and left 
were hills on which they, planted 
batteries of cannon, The ground 
in their front was interſected by 
many cauſeways ; and to make the 
whole more impracticable, the Au- 
ſtrians had felled a vaſt many 
trees, and ſcattered them in the 
way. The King of Pruſſia was not 
terrified with this fituation, nor 
with the conſciouſneſs that above 
70,000 excellent troops command- 
ed by Count Daun were ſo poſted. 

The Pruflians, who did not exceed 
as it is ſaid 36, ooo men, attacked 
them with their uſual reſolution, It 
was almoſt impoilible at the begin- 
ning of the engagement for the Pruſ- 
ſian horſe to act, on account of the 
impediments we have juſt mention- 
ed, buta moſt judicious diſpoſition of 
the King himſelf overcame that diſ- 
advantage; he had in his firſt diſ- 
poſitions placed four battalions be- 
hind the cavalry of his right wing, 
foreſceing that General Nadaſti, who 
was placed with a corps de reſerve 
on the enemyꝰ's left, deſigned to take 
him in flank. It happened as he 
had foreſeen ; that generals horſe 
attacked the King's right wing with 
great fury; but he was received with 
io ſevere a fire from the four battali- 
ons, that he was obliged to retire in 
diſorder. Then the King's flank well 
covered and ſupported was enabled 
to act with ſuch order and vigour, 
that the enemy's right was obliged 
to give way. The Pruſſian artillery 
which was incomparably ſerved, 
and ſilenced that of the enemy, con- 
curred to maintain the King's in- 
fantry, and to enable them to act 
in grounds where their horſe could 
give them but little aſſiſtance. The 
Auſtrians made a pallant reititance 
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during the whole battle. The 
panic of the enemy did not her- 

as at Roſbach, do half the buſinei 
every foot of ground was well dii- 
puted. The Auſtrians rallied all 
their forces about Leuthen, which 
was defended upon all fides with 
intrenchments and redoubts. After 
reiterated attacks made with the ut- 
moſt impetuoſity, and ſuſtained with 
great firmneſs, the Pruſſians maſ- 
tercd the poſt; then the Auſtrians 
fled on all parts; they were entire- 
ly routed. The King purſued them 
to Liſſa. Gooo of the Auſtrians 
were ſlain, 15,000 were made pri- 
ſoners; and an immenſe artillery, 
upwards cf 200 pieces of cannon 
were taken. 

This great and deciſive action 
was fought on the very ſame day of 
the next month after the no leſs 
important and deciſive battle of 
Roſbach. The conſequences that 
followed the action of Leuthen, de- 
clared the entireneſs of the victory. 
Notwithſtanding the r1gour of the 
ſeaſon, the ſiege of Breſlau was im- 
mediately undertaken, and proſe- 
cated with ſuch ſpirit, that by the 
29th of December it ſurrendered ; 
and with it ſurrendered the garriſon 
ol 13,000 men priſoners of war; the 
blockade of Schweidnitz was formed 
as Cloſely as the inclemency of the 
winter would permit; whilſt the 
Pruſſian parties not only repoſſeſſed 
thoſe parts of Sileſia which velonged 
to the King, but penetrating into 
the Auſtrian diviſion, reduced Ja- 
gerndorf, Troppau, and Tetſchen, 
and left to the Empreſs Queen, ex- 
cept a forlorn garriſon in Schweid- 
nitz, no fort of footing in that 
country, in which a few days before 
ſhe reckoned her dominion perfectly 
eſtabliſned. 

H 
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French. Condition of their army. 


S the misfortunes of his Pruſſian 
majeſty after the battle of 
Colin, came on him all at once, fo 
his ſucceſſes after his victories at 
Roſbach and Liſſa, flowed upon 
him all at once likewiſe, and in a 
full tide. The Ruſſians, tho? they 
had repulſed General Lehwald, ſuf- 
fered ſo much in that action, and 
their barbarous method of making 
war had ſo deſtroyed the country, 
that they ſeemed to themſelves to 
have no way of ſafety left but in re- 
tiring out of the Pruſſian territories. 
This extraordinary retreat of fo 
great an army, and ſo lately victori- 
ous, and ſtill poſſeſſed of a good ſea- 
pore in the country, could ſcarcely 
e accounted for on thoſe motives we 
nave aſſigned, and aſtoniſhed all Eu- 
rope,whilſt it left General Lehwaldat 
-liberty to turn his arms into Pome- 
rania againſt the Swedes, 'The 
Swedes on this occaſion did nothing 
worthy of their ancient military 
fame ; but every where retiring, 
left the Pruſſians an eaſy conqueſt, 
not only of the Pruſſian but of every 
part of the Swediſh Pomerania, ex- 
cepting the port of Stralſund ; they 
left their allies of Mecklenbourg 
quite expoſed to all the reſentment 
of the King of Pruſſia, who chaſtiſed 
them with the moſt ſevere contri- 
butions and levies. The French 
who had been ravaging the old 
marche of Brandenburg, evacuated 
that country immediately after the 
battle of Roſbach. But one of the 
greateſt revolutions of fortune in 
the war, and one of the moſt glori- 
eus and important conſequences of 
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CHAP. VI. 
Ruſſians and Sewedes retire. Hanowerians reſume their arms. Cruelty of the 
tulation of the events of the year 1757. 


1757. 


Caſtle of Harburg beſieged. Recapi- 


that victory, was that the Hanove- 
rian troops were enabled to reſume 
their arms. 
From the moment the capitu- 
lation of Cloſter-ſeven was ſigned, 
the Duke de Richlieu, who came 
to the command only to reap the 
advantage, and ſully the honour 
of =. 0 conqueſt, ſeemed to 
think of nothing but how to repair 
from the plunder of the unhappy 
Hanoverians, the fortune which he 
he had ſhattered by a thouſand 
vices. 'The moſt exorbitant con- 
tributions were levied with the moſt 
inflexible ſeverity; every exaction 
which was ſubmitted to, only pro- 
duced a new one ſtill more extra- 
vagant ; and all the orderly methods 
of plunder did not exempt them 
from the pillage, licentiouineſs and 
inſolence of the French ſoldiery. 
However, in juſtice to merit, we 
muſt except from this general charge 
the conduct of the Duke de Randan, 
governor of Hanover for the French; 
who ſaved the capital of the elec- 
torate from utter ruin by the ſtrict- 
neſs of all his diſcipline, by the 
prudence, the juſtice and moderation 
of all his conduct; a conduct which 
does more real honour to his name 
than the moſt ſplendid victories. 
The Duke de Richlieu's rapaci- 
ouſneſs and oppreſton, whilſt they 
leaned ſo heavily on the conquer- 
ed people, did the conquering army 
no kind of ſervice. Intent only on 
plunder, which he did not confine 
to the enemy, he relaxed every 
part of military diſcipline ; and that 
numerous army which M. d'Etrees 
2 had 
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had ſuſtained, and brought in health 
and ſpirits through the diſmal de- 
ſarts of Weſtphalia, under all the 
oppoſition of a ſkilful adverſary, were 
now, in full peace, in the quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion of a conquered and plentiful 
country, reduced in their numbers, 
decayed in their health and their 
ſpirits, without cloaths, without 
ſubſiſtence, without order, without 
arms. In this condition they began 
at laſt to perceive that the Hanove- 
rians, with the yoke of the capitula- 
tion about their necks, were {till 
formidable. Asthey had broke almoſt 
every article of that treaty, they 
made no ſcruple to add another 
breach in order to ſecure them in 
all the reſt. They attempted ac- 
tually to take their arms from the 
Hanoverian and FHeſſian troops. 
Theſe gallant troops, who had with 
a ſilent grief and indignation ſeen 
the diſtreſſes of their ruined country, 
were raviſhed to find that the vic- 
tory at Roſbach encouraged their 
ſovereign to reſent at laſt this and all 
the other indignities they had ſuf- 
fered. They began to collect and 
to act, and under the command of 
the gallant Prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick, rein forced with a body 
of Pruſſian troops, they broke from 
their confinement. They reduced 
the town of Harburg, and laid cloſe 
ſiege to the caſtle, which it muſt 
be owned was defended very brave- 
ly. In all other reſpects the French 
did not ſeem in a condition to main- 
tain their ground any where. Thoſe 
troops, which a few months before 
had ſo ſubmitted as to make it ne- 
ceſlary to declare that they were 07 
priſoners of war in order to explain 
their condition, were now on the 
point of puſhing their adverſaries to 
almoſt the ſame ſtreights. Such 
was the for ze of French military diſ- 
cipline, and ſuch the triumphs of 
Voltaire's hero, 
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The King of Pruſſia now ſaw the 
full effect of his counſels and his 
labours. His dominions were freed ; 
his allies were enabled to aſſiſt him 
and his enemies defeated, broken, 
and flying every where before him. 
In what light poſterity will view 
theſe things is uncertain ;z we, under 
whole eyes, as we may ſay, they 
were atchieved, ſcarcely believed 
what we had ſeen. And perhaps in 
all therecords of time, the compaſs 
of a ſingle year, on the ſcene of a 
fingle country, never contained ſo 
many ſtriking events, never diſplay- 
ed ſo many revolutions of fortune ; 
revolutions not only beyond what 
might have been expected, but far 
beyondwhat the moſt ſagacious fore- 
ſight, reaſoning from experience, 
and the nature of things, could poſ- 
ſibly have imagined. The King 
of Pruſſia at firſt triumphant ; the 
whole power of the A uſtrians totally 
defeated ; their hopes utterly ruin- 
ed : then their affairs ſuddenly re- 
eſtabliſhed, their armies victorious, 
and the King of Praſſia in his turn 
hurled down; defeated ; abandon- 
ed by his allies ; ſurrounded by his 
enemies; on the very edge of de- 
ſpair : then all at once raiſed beyond 
all hope, he ſees the united Auſtri- 
an, Imperial, and French power 
levelled with the ground. 40,000 
Hanoverians, a whole army, ſubmit 
to 80,000 French, and are only 
not priſoners of war. The French 
are peaceable maſters of all the 
country between the Weſer and the 


Elbe: anon, theſe ſubdued Hano- 


verians reſume their arms; they 
recover their country,and theFrench 
in a little time think themſelves 
not ſecure to the eaſtward of the 
Rhine. 400,000 men in action. 
Six pitched battles fought. Three 
great armies annihilated, "ſhe 


French army reduced end vanquiſn- 
ed 
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ed without fighting. The Ruſ- 
fians victorious, and flying as if 
they had been vanquiſhed. A con- 
federacy. not of ſmaller potentates 
to humble one great power, but of 
hve the greateſt powers on earth to 


CHAP. VII. 


Preparations for an expedition to Louiſbourg. Laid aſide, Fort William- 
Exploits of Admiral Watſon and Colonel Clive in India, 
Chandenagore a French fort taken, 


Henry taken, 


taken and beheaded. 


\ ITH regard to the part we 

had in the tranſactions of 
this year, though it was not fo full 
of ſtriking events, nor does it af- 
ford ſuch a ſplendid ſubje& for nar- 
rative, yet it 1s intereſting to an 
Engliſh reader, and may perhaps 
prove more initruftive ; as it ſhews 
us in ſo ſtiong a light, the miſerable 
conſequences of our political diviſi- 
ons, which produced a general un- 
ſteadineſs in all our purſuits, and 
infuſed a langour and inactivity into 
all our military operations. . For, 
whilſt our commanders abroad knew 
not who were toreward their ſervices 
or puniih their neglects, and were 
not aſſured in what light even the 
beſt of their actions would be con- 
ſide red, (having reaſon to apprehend 
that they might not be judged of as 
they were in themſelves, but as 
their appearances might anſwer the 
end of {ome ruling faction ;) they 
naturally wanted that firmnefs and 
that enterprizing reſolution, with- 
out which the beſt capacity, and 
intentions the moſt honeſt, can 
do nothing in war. The attach- 
ment of moit men to their par- 
ties, weakened their affection to 
their country, It has been imagined 
that miniſters did not always wiſh 
ſucceſs even to their own ſchemes, 


Revolution in Bengal. 


Eaſt- India company. Admiral Watſon dies. 


moſt, leſt a diſagreeable miniſteria] 


1757. 
reduce one ſmall potentate; all 
the force of theſe powers exerted 
and baffled. It happened as we 
have related; and it is not the hiſ- 


tory of a century, but of a ſingle 
campaign, 


Nabob 
Treaty advantageous to the 


Victory over the Nabob. 


leſt obnoxious men ſhould acquire 
credit by the execution of them; as 
it was ſuſpected that officers even at 
the expence of theirown reputation, 
did not exert their faculties to the ut- 


ſyſtem ſhould eſtabliſh the credit of 
its counſels by the vigour of their 
operations, For my own part, 1 
think that theſe refinements, in which 
there is often as much malice diſ- 
covered as penetration, have car- 
ried the matter infinitely. too far. 
But certain it is, that the ſpirit of 
perſonal parties and attachments, 
never carried to greater lengths than 
at that time, proved of very bad 
conſequence, if it had no other ef- 
fect than to raiſe and to give a co- 
lour to ſuch ſuſpicions as we have 
juit mentioned, Whatever was the 
cauſe, it is moſt certain, that our 
ſucceſs in America this year, no 
more anſwered to the greatneſs of 
our Preparations and our hopes 
than it did in the two preceding. 
The attack upon Crown Point, 
which had been a principal obje& 
of our attention in the beginning, 
ſeemed at this time to be laid afide ; 
and an expedition to Louiſbourg, un- 
doubtedly a more conſiderable ob- 
ject in itſelf, ſupplied its place. 
Lord Loudon was to enen, 
an 
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land forces in this expedition; Ad- 
miral Holborn the navy. 'The 

former left New York with 
July 9. , body of Gooo men, and 
ſailed to Halifax, where he was 


joined by the latter, who had failed 


from Corke on the 7th of May with 
a conſiderable flcet, and much the 
ſame number of land forces, which 
his lordſhip had brought from New 
York. When the united armies and 
fleets were on the point of departing 
for Louiſbourg, news arrived at Ha- 
lifax, that the Breſt fleet, conſiſting 
of ſeventeen ſhips of the line beſides 
frigates, with great ſupplics of mili- 
tary ſtores, proviſions, and men, 
were arrived at the harbour which 
they were preparing to attack. This 
news immediately ſuſpended their 
preparations. Councils of war were 
held one after another. The reſult 
of the whole was, that as the place 
was ſo well reinforced, the fleet of 
the French rather ſuperior to our 
navy, and the ſeaſon ſo far advan- 


ced, it was the more prudent courſe 


to defer the enterpriſe to a more 
favourable opportunity. This reſo- 
lation ſeems to have been the moſt 
elivible in their circumſtances, be- 
cauſe the council of war was almoſt 
unanimous in it. 

Lord Loudon returned to New 
Vork, and the admiral now freed 
from the care of the tranſports ſet ſail 
for Louiſbourg, in hopes as it was 
ſaid, of drawing the French fleet to 
an engagement. But upon what 
grounds this hope was conceived, I 
confeſs I cannot ſee ; as it could not 
be imagined, that the French fleet, 
Having no fort of occaſion to fight in 
order to protect Louiſbourg, would 
chuſe out of a bravado to bring on 
an unneceſſarv battle. However it 
was, the Engliſh ſquadron continued 
to cruiſe off that harbour until the 
25th of September, when they were 
overtaken by a teile Rorm, in 
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which one of our ſhips was- loſt, 
eleven diſmaſted, and the reſt re- 
turned to England in a very ſhat- 
tered condition, 'This was the end 
of the expedition to Louiſbourg, 
from which ſo much was expected. 
But it was not the worſt conſequence 
which attended it. 

Since Oſwego had been taken, 
the French remained entirely maſters 
of all the lakes, and we could 'do 
nothing to obſtruct their collecting 
the Indians from all parts, and ob- 
liging them to act in their favour. 
But our 1 Fu (or what 
ſhall they be called ?) did more in 
favour of the French than their con- 


queſts. Not ſatisfied with the loſs: 


of that important fortreſs, we our- 
ſelves abandoned to the mercy of 
the enemy all the country of the 
Five Nations, the only body of 
Indians who preſerved even the 
appearance of friendſhip to us. The 
forts we had at the Great carrying 
Place were demoliſhed ; Wood 


Creek was in duſtriouſly ſtopped up 


and filled with logs; by which it 
became evident to all thoſe who 
knew that country, that our com- 
munication with our allied Indians 


was totally cut off; and what was 


worſe, our whole frontier left per- 
fectly uncovered to the irruption of 
the enemies ſavages, who ſoon a- 
vailed themſelves of our errors. For 
after the removal of theſe barriers, 
and the taking of fort William Henry, 
of which we ſhall ſpeak preſently, 
they deſtroyed with fire and ſword 
the fme ſettlements which we pot- 
ſeſſed on the Mohawks river, and 
on thoſe grounds called the German 
flats. Thus with a vaſt increaſe of 
our forces, and the cleareſt ſuperi- 
ority over the enemy, we only a- 
bandoned our allies, expoſed our 


people, and relinquiſhed a large and 


valuable tract of country. Ihe 
French 
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French ſoon made us feel effectually 
the want of what we had loſt, and 
what we had thrown away. 

A conſiderable fort called Fort 
William-Henry, had been built on 
the ſouthern edge of the Lake 
George, in order to command that 
lake and to cover our frontiers; a 

arriſon of 2500 men defended it. 
E Webb with about 4000 
men was poſted at no great diſtance. 
No ſooner had the French learned 
that my Lord Loudon with the body 
of the army was gone on the Louiſ- 
bourg expedition, than they pre- 
pared to take advantage of his ab- 
| wade They drew together all the 
forces which they had at Crown 
Point, Ticonderoga, and the adja- 
cent poſts ; they added a conſider- 
able — of Canadians, and a 
greater number of Indians than 
they had ever yet employed ; the 
whole made near 8000 men. With 
theſe and a very good artillery, 
Monſieur Montcalm prepared to be- 
fiege Fort William-Henry. It is ſaid 
that the advances of this commander 
were not made with ſo much ſecrecy 
as to prevent General Webb from 
having early intelligence of his mo- 
tions; but unfortunately ' no credit 
being given to this intelligence, or- 
ders were not ſent to collect the 
militia in ſufficient time, which in 
conjunction with his own forces, 
and with thoſe in the fort, had either 
obliged the French to relinquith 
their attempt, or to have made it a 
very great hazard. But the ſiege be- 
ing now regularly formed, 
andthe beſiegers meeting but 
little oppoſition from within, and no 
h diſturbance at all from with- 
dcdut, the place was in ſix days 
ſurrendered by the advice of Gene- 
ral Webb; whoſe intercepted letter 
M. Montcalm ſent into the ſort. 
Thegarriſon marched out with their 


Aug. 3. 


Neither was any thing further at- 


powers is felt in a!l parts of the 


1787. 
arms, and engaged not to ſerve dur- 
ing eighteen months. The French 
ſavages paid no regard to the capi- 
tulation, but falling upon our men 
as they marched out, dragged away 
the little effects they had left, hawl- 
ing the Indians and Blacks in our 
ſervice out of their ranks, ſcalping 
ſome, carrying off others, and com- 
mitting a thouſand outrages and 
barbarities, from which the French 
commander endeavourcd in vain to 
reſtrain them. All this was ſuffered 
by 2000 men with arms in their 
hands, from a diſorderly crew of 
ſavages. However the greateſt part 
of our men, though in a bad con- 
dition, got to Fort Edward, ſome by 
flight ; ſome having ſurrendered 
themſelves to the French, were by 
them ſent home ſafe. The enemy 
demoliſhed the fort, carried off the 
proviſion, ammunition, artillery, and 
the veſſels which we had prepared 
on the lake, and departed without 
attempting any thing further. 


tempted on our ſide. And thus 
was finiſhed the third campaign in 
North America, where we had 
actually near 20,000 regular troops, 
a great number of provincial forces, 
and a great naval power of upwards 
of twenty ſhips of the line. 

A war between the maritime 


world. Notcontent with inflaming 
Europe and America, the difſen- 
tions of the French and Engiiſh 
purſued the tracks of their com- 
merce, and the Ganges felt the fa- 
tal effects of a quarrel on the Ohio. 
But here the ſcene is changed great- 
ly to the advantage of our nation; 
the bravery of Admiral Watſon and 
Coloncl Clive, re-eſtabliſhed the 
military honour of the Engliſh, which 
was ſinking there as it had done in 
all other places. Admiral N 
wit 
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with no more than three ſhips of 
the line, ſailed from Madraſs, and 
after a tedious voyage arrived at 

the port of Balaſore in the 
* 5 kingdom of Bengal, where 


ſtrengthening his force with what 


recruits he could draw together, he 
entered the Ganges, and after a 
ſhort reſiſtance made himſelf maſter 
of Buſbudgiafort which com- 
Jan. 30. manded that part of the 
river. This opened him a paſſage 
to the fort of Calcutta, the late 
principal ſettlement of the company 
in Bengal, and the ſcene of the de- 
plorable ſufferings of ſo many of 
our unfortunate countrymen, Ani- 
mated with revenge at the affecting 
ſight of this place, our ſhips and 
land forces attacked it with ſo much 
ſpirit, that the Indians ſurrendered 
it on the ſame day it was approach- 
ed, A few days after Hugly, ſitu- 
ated higher up on the Ganges, was 
—. with as little difficulty. 
The Nabob, who ſaw that the tor- 
rent of the Engliſh valour could not 
be reſiſted by ſuch feeble dams as 
forts defended by Indians, drew 
down a whole army conſiſting of 
10,000 horſe, and 12,000 foot, to 
drive them from their conqueſts, In- 
finitely inferior as our troops were 
Feb. e in number, they did not he- 
8 ſitate to attack the Nabob's 
army. Though our forces did not 
entirely rout the Indians, yet they 
made a great ſlaughter amongſt 
them; and they had ſo much the 
th. advantage of the field, that 
den, the Nabob was in a ſhort time 
glad to conclude a treaty of peace, 
by which the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company was re eſtabliſhed in all its 
ancient privileges; an immunity 
from all taxes was granted, and a 
reſtitution promiſed for all that the 
trade had ſuffered in the taking of 
Calcutta. 
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When all obſtruction on the ſide 
of the Indians was removed, and 
the company's officers had taken 
poſſeſſion of their ancient eſtabliſh. 
ments, the admiral turned his arms 
againſt the French. He refolved to 
attack Chandenagore, ſituated ſome- 
what higher on the river than Cal- 
cutta; a place of conſiderable 
ſtrength and the principal ſettlement 
of the French of that part in the 
Eaft Indies, In this expedition 
Colonel Clive commanded 700 
Europeans and 1600 Black ſoldiers. 
The admirals Watſon and Pocock 


commanded the fleet, if it may be 
called a fleet which conſiſted of no 


more than three ſhips of the line, 


the Kent, the Tyger, and the Sali(- 


bury. The French prepared in the 
beſt manner they could to receive 


them, and ſunk ſeveral large veſſels 
both above and below their fort ; 


but the admiral having by carefully 


ſounding found a ſafe paſſage with- 
out being driven to the neceſſity of 
weighing up any of the ſhips, made 
ſo ſevere a fire upon the fort, in 


which he was ſeconded by Colonel 


Clive's batteries on the ſhore, i x 
that the place capitulated in 971 
leſs than three hours. 509 Europe- 
ans and 700 Blacks ſurrendered pri- 
ſoners of war; 183 pieces of cannon 
were found in the place, belides à 
conſiderable value in goods and 
money. Four forts coſt our troops 
no more than four days to reduce 
them. : 

The judicious timeing of theſe 
ſeveral operations, as well as thoſe 
which followed, was not leſs laud- 
able than the gallant ſpirit with 
which they were executed. Before 
the French were alarmed, care was 
tiken to repoſſeſs all the poſts we 
formerly held; to humble the Na- 
bob by ſome effectual blow; and by 
a treaty to tie up his hands from att» 

1g 
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ing againſt us. 'This Prince had 
ſhewed himſelf from the moment of 
his ſigning that treaty, very little 
inclined to abide by the ſtipulations 
he had made. He indeed promiſed 
abundantly, but always deferred 
the performance upon ſuch frivolous 
pretences, as evidently demonſtrated 
his ill intentions. The Engliſh 
commanders underſtood this pro- 
ceeding perfectly well; but they 
reſolved to diſſemble their ſenſe 
of it, until they had broken the 
French power in this province, 
which they had greater reaſon to 
dread, ſmall as it was, than all the 
armies of the Nabob. When they 
had fully accompliſhed this by the 
taking of Chandenagore, they deli- 
berated whether they ought not to 
recommence hoſtilities with the In- 
dians. A reſolution in the affirma- 
tive had been attended with great 


difficulty and danger, if a moſt for- 


tunate incident had not helped to 
enſure ſucceſs. | 
TheNabobSuraja Doula, the ſame 
who had the laſt year taking Calcutta, 
had ſhewn to his ownſubjeCts the ſame 
violent and perfidious ſpirit, which 
formerly and ſtill diſtrefſed the Eng- 
liſh. His generals were moſtly diſ- 
contented, and ſome of them enter- 
ed into a conſpiracy againſt him. 
Jaffier Ali Cawn one of his principal 
officers, a man of preat power 
and intereſt, was at the head of this 
conſpiracy. As ſoon as their deſigns 
were ripened, they communicated 
them to the Engliſh government in 
Calcutta, praying their aſſiſtance. 
The chiefs thefe did not heſitate 
long what party they ſhould take ; 
they entered into a treaty with Jafficr 
Ali Cawn and the conſpirators ; and 
in conſequence of this treaty, our 
troops immediately took the field 
under Colonel Clive. The admi- 
ral undertook to garriſon the 
fort of Chandenagore with his 


ſeamen, in order to leave the 
greater number of land forces for 
the expedition. A detachment of 
fifty ſeamen with their officers were 
added to ſerve as gunners. A 
20 gun ſhip was ſtationed above 
Hugly, in order to preſerve a com- 
munication between Colonel Clive 
and the admiral. 

Their preliminary meaſures being 
thusjudiciouſly taken, they advanced 
up the river, and in a few daysbrought 
the Nabob's army of about 20,000 
men, excluſive of thoſe who favour- 
ed the conſpirators, to an action, 
which was deciſtve in favour 
of the Engliſh. Two con- 
ſiderable bodies commanded by 
Jaffier and Roy Dolub remained 
inactive in the engagement. The 
Nabob ſeeing himſelf ruined by the 
treachery of his officers and the 
cowardice of his troops, fled with the 
few who continued faithful to him. 

Jaffier Ali Cawn now de- "oh 

: 26. 
clared himſelf openly; and 
entering Muxadavat the capital of 
the province with an army of his 
friends and victorious allies, he was 
placed by Colonel Clive in the ancient 
ſeat of the Nabobs, and received the 
homage of all ranks of people as Suba 
of Bengal, Bahar and Orixa. The 
depoſed Nabob was ſoon after made 
priſoner, and put to death in his 
priſon by the conqueror. In about 
thirteen days this great revolution 
was accompliſhed ; and with lefs force 
and trouble than often is required to 
take a petty village in Germany, 
was transferred the government of 
a vaſt kingdom, yielding in its 
dimenſions to few in Europe, but to 
none in the fertility of its ſoil, the 
number of its inhabitants, and the 
richneſs of its commerce. By the 
alliance with the new Nabob, and 
by the reduction of Chandenagore, 
the French were entirely driven ent 
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of Bengal and all its dependencies, 
This was one of the articles of the 
treaty. By the other articles, a 
perpetual alliance offenſive and de- 
fenſive was made between the par- 
tics. The territories of the com- 
pany were enlarged, and upwards 
of two millions ſterling was ſtipu- 
lated to be paid as an indemnifica- 
tion to the Eaſt- India company, and 
the ſufferers in the taking of Cal- 
cutta. The new Nabob fuil of 
gratitude to thoſe to whom he owed 
his dignity, gave beſides the above 
large ſums about 600,000 pounds, 
as a gratuity to the ſea ſquadron and 
the troops. However ſhort of ex- 

tation our enterpriſes in America 
fell this year, thoſe in the Eaft-In- 
dies greatly exceeded every thing 
we could hope fromthe forces which 
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were employed. And it may be 
doubted whether all the great 
powers engaged in the preſent 
bloody wars in Europe, in which 
ſuch torrents of blood are ſpilled, 
and ſo many millions of treaſure are 
waſted, will in the concluſion reap 
amongſt them ſo much ſolid profit 
as the Engliſh Eaſt-India company 
did with an handſul of men in a 
ſhort campaign. 'The joy of the 
nation at theſe ſignal ſucceſſes, was 
not a little damped by the death of 
Ae miral Watſon, who lot A 6 
his life by the unwholeſome- * 
neſs of the country, in which he 
had eſtabliſhed a great and la- 
ſting reputation. Colonel Clive ſtill 
lives to enjoy the fortune and ho- 
nour he has acquired by his gallant 
actions. 


SHA. . 


French retire out of Hanover, The taking ef Hoya. Minden taken. Diſtreſs 


F the French, Generofity of the Dube de Randan. 


The French retire ba- 


yond the Khine. Recovery of Embden by Commodore Holmes. 


TR LL the bloodſhed of 
7. the laſt campaign in 
Germany, and thoſe lofies which 
both the victorious and vanquiſhed 
felt ſo very ſeverely, produced no 
overtures towards peace from any 


of the powers at war. And perhaps 


nothing ſo ſingular ever happened, 
as that ſo many ſtates, united, if not 
againſt their real intereſts, yet a- 
gainſt all their former habits of con- 
nection, full of ſo many occaſions of 


Jealouſy, abounding with matter of 


complaint againſt each other, and 
even involved in misfortunes which 
uſually deſtroy a mutual confidence, 
that not one of theſe powers either 
from fear, or hope, or wearineſs, or 
levity, deſiſted from their hoſtilities 
againſt the King of Pruſſia; nor did 


that monarch acquire one ally more 
Vol., I. 


by the admiration of his ſucceſſes, 
than he had formerly gained thro? 
compaſſion to his misfortunes. All the 
confederates preſerved the ſame. at- 
tachment to e2ch other, to him the 
ſame animoſity. It is equally a matter 
of great admiration: how the reſour- 
ces even of theſe great ſtates, could 
keep pace with their ambition, and 
in a very few months ſupply the 
place of great armies almoſt wholly 
deſtroyed. The King of Pruſſia by 
his victories had added to his natural 
reſources. Theſe reſources were 
more confiG-rable than is commonly 
imagined; and the poſſeſſion of 
Saxony which yielded him great 
ſupplies, ſaved his own revenue. 
He was indeed not quite ſo freſh as 
at the beginning of the war; but 


then the condition of the enemy was 
* N 
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in many reſpects far worſe than his. 
His troops had beſides acquired a 
high reputation and a clear ſupe- 
riority over all others. The con- 
fideration, however, of an army 
greatly harraſſed, and a moſt ſevere 
winter, obliged him to reſtrain his 
ardor, and to attempt nothing a- 
gainſt the Auſtrians in the months 
of January, February, and March. 
The ſame inaQtion, owing to much 
the ſame cauſes, prevailed amongſt 
the Hanoverians for a little time: 
but having been reinforced about 
the middle of February by a body 
of Pruſſian horſe, they put their 
whole army once more in motion. 
The Duke de Richlicu had been 
recalled, and the Count of Clermont 
now commanded the French troops, 
This was their third commander in 
chief within the ſpace of a year; a 
circumſtance alone ſufficient to ſhew 
the unſteadineſs of their councils, and 
the irregularity of their operations. 
In effect, they every where retreated 
before the Hanoverians, whoſe main 
body marched on the right to the 
country of Bremen; whilſt a ſecond 
body under General Zaſtrow kept 
on the left towards Gifforn, They 
Puſhed the French from poſt to poſt, 
They obliged them to evacuate 
Otterſberg, Bremen, and Werden. 
The caſtle of Rotterſberg was taken 
in fix hours. A conſiderable de- 
tachment under Count Chabot was 
poſted at Hoya, a ſtrong fort upon 
the Weſer, and a place of ſuch 
conſequence that Prince Ferdinand 
reſolved to c lodge the enemy from 
it. He appointed for that ſervice 
the hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, 
with four battalions of foot and 
ſome light horſe. This Prince, not 
twenty years of age, had already 
entered into the courſe of glory un- 
der the auſpices of his uncle, and 
full of ardor to ſignalize himſelf, 
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with joy embraced the occaſion: 
and here he gave an earneſt of his 
fame, in one of the molt lively and 
beſt conducted actions in the war. 
The firft fruits of this young hero 
were ſuch as would have done ho- 
nour to the maturity of the moſt ex- 
perienced ſoldier. 

, The Prince had a broad and 

eep river to paſs. He had 

no Sta: of cinfponting his Feb. 23. 
men, but a ſingle float; ſo that 2 
long time muſt be ſpent in getting 
them over; what was worlt, be- 
fore half his troops were paſled, a 
ftrong wind aroſe, which rendered 
the float unſerviceable, and entire- 
ly cut off all communication be- 
tween the Frince and the moſt con- 


ſiderable number of his party, 


whilſt the party he was going to 
attack was ſuperior to him, had 
his whole body been together. In 
this exigence the Prince came to a 
reſolution worthy of himſelf. He 
reſolved not to ſpend any time in 
attempts to bring over the reſt of 
his troops, much leſs to make any 
attempt to return to them ; but to 
urge on boldly, in ſuch a manner 
as to poſſeſs the enemy with an 
Opinion of his ſtrength, and to at- 
tack them briſkly before they could 
be undeceived. Therefore, between 
4 and 5 o'clock in the morning, they 
marched with the utmoſt ſpeed direct- 
ly to the town of Hoya. When they 
were approached within a mile and 
an half of the place, another acct- 
dent was on the point of defeating 
the whole enterpriſe, 'Their detach- 
ment fired by miſtake upon four of 
the enemies dragoons, who were 
patrolling ; the firing was caught 
from one to another, and at laſt 
became general. 'l his ſeemed more 
than enough to diſcover their mo- 
tions and alarm the enemy. But 
the ſame ſpirit influenced the on 
5 uc 
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duct of every part of this affair; a 
bold countenance became neceſſery, 
and it was aſſumed; they marched 
with the utmoſt diligence to the 
town, and encountered the enemy 
at the bridge; a herce fire, well 
ſupported on either ſide, enſued. 
The ground was ſuch, that the 
Prince could not bring up his whole 
detachment equally. Senſible of this 
diſadvantage, he formed a deſign to 
overcome it, as judicious as it was re- 
ſolute, Which was to turn the enemy 
by attacking them in the rear; to 
execute this deſign, it was neceſſary 
to make a circuit about the town, 
Every thing ſucceeded: the attack 
on the enemies rear was made with 
bayonet fixed; a terrible ſlaughter 
enſued. The French abandoned the 
bridge, and fled in confuſion: the 
Prince having cleared the town of 
the enemy, joined the party he had 
left, The Count de Chabot threw 

mſelf with two battalions into the 
caſtle, with a reſolution to maintain 
himſelf there; but, in a little time, 
he capitulated, ſurrendering the 
place, his ſtores and magazines, his 
troops being permitted to march out, 
The Prince, who had no artillery, 
and who on account of the badneſs 
of the roads, deſpaired of bringing 
up heavy cannon, ſuffered them 
to depart. Six hundred and ſeven- 
ty men were made priſoners in 
the action, and a place of much 
importance, and which opened a 
paſſage over the Weſer, ſecured to 
the Hanoverians, with the loſs of 
leſs than 100 men killed and 
wounded. I have dwelt on this 
action, and deſcribed it as particu- 
larly as I conld, though nothing 


- deciſive in itſelf, becauſe it is not 


in pitched battles between great 
armies, where the moſt matterly 
ſtrokes of conduct are always diſ- 
layed; theſe leſſer affairs frequent- 
y call for as much oz more of 
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35 
ſagacity, reſolution, and preſence 
of mind, in the commander ; yet 
are they often ſlightly paſſed by, 
as matters of no conſequence, by 
the generality of people, who ra- 
ther conſider the greatneſs of the 
event, than the ſpirit of the action. 

Prince Ferdinand continued to 
advance, With his right on one ſide 
of the Weſer, and his left on the 
other; the French continued to re- 
tire, and ſucceſũvely abandoned all 
the places they had occupied in the 
electorate, except Minden. A gar- 
riſon of 4000 men defended that 
place; but it was cloſely inveſted, 
and in nine days the whole March 
garriſon ſurrendered priſon- 
ers of war, Several fkir- 1+ 
miſhes happened between the ad- 
vanced parties of the Hanoverian 
army and the French, always to 
the advantage of the former. The 
wretched condition of the French 
troops is hardly to be deſctibed or 
imagined : officers and ſoldiers in- 
volved in one common diſtreſs ; 
the officers forgot their rank, and 
the ſoldiers their obedience ; full 
hoſpitals and empty magazines; a 
rigorous ſeaſon, and bad covering ; 
their baggage ſeized or abandoned, 
and the huſſars and hunters of the 
allied army continually harraſſing. 
pillaging, and cutting them off. 
It was no alleviation to their miſe - 
ry, that the inhabitants of the 
country, which they abandoned, 
were reduced to the ſame extremi- 
ties. The ſavage behaviour of 
ſome of their corps at their depar- 
ture, took away all compaſſion from 
their ſufferings: but this was not 
univerſal. The Duke de Randan, 
who commanded in Hanover, quit- 
ted the place with the ſam: virtue, 
that he had ſo long held it. Re- 
ſentment had no more power to 
perſuade him to act with rigour, in 
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36 
the adverſe turn of the French af- 
fairs, than the pride of conqueſt had 
in their proſperity. When he had 
orders to evacuate the place, there 
were very conſiderable magazines 
of corn and forage, amaſled for the 
uſe of the army ; he had full time 
to burn them, and he had prece- 
dents enough to have juſtified the 
action; but he left the whole in 
the hands of the magiſtrates, to 
be gratuitouſly diſtributed to the 

r: he employed all his vigi- 
E. to prevent the leaſt diſorder 
amongſt his troops, and was him- 
ſelf the laſt man that marched 
out of the town. This beha- 
viour, Which did ſuch honour to 
his name and country, has made 
his memory for ever dear to the 
Hanoverians, drew tears of love 
and gratitude from his enemies, 
and acknowledgments from the 
generous Prince againſt whom he 
ſerved, 

The French through extreme 
difficulties, marched towards the 
Rhine in three columns. The ſe- 
veral ſcattered bodies, which had 
united at Munſter, formed the right. 
The body which came from Pader- 
born, and which was commanded 
by the Prince of Clermont in per- 
ſon, marched in the middle. The 
forces which had occupied Heſſe 
were on the left. In this order 
they reached the Rhine, which they 
all paſſed, except a body under 
Count Clermont, who ſtill remain- 
ed at Weſel, and reſolved to main- 
tain that poſt, The French army, 
which about four months before 
had paſſed the Rhine in numbers, 
and in a condition to make the 
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moſt powerful enemies tremble, 
without any adverſe ſtroke of war 
whatſoever, by a fate almoſt unpa- 
rallelled, now repaſſed it like fugi- 
tives, in a condition the moſt de- 
plorable, reduced to leſs than half 
their original number, and cloſely 
purſued by the enemy, which they 
had obliged to lay down their 
arms. 

The ſame ill fortune, and the 
ſame deſpair of their affairs, fol- 
lowed them every where. On the 
arrival of a ſmall Fngliſh ſqua- 
dron, commanded by Commodore 
3 before Embden, and their 
taking an advantageous ſi- 
citation, which _ off the * 
communication betweenthe *** 
town, and the mouth of the river 
Ems ; the French garriſon, 
conlifting of near 4000 men, 197 
immediately evacuated the place. 
As ſoon as Mr, Holmes diſcovered 
their deſign, and that they were 
tranſporting their artillery and bag- 
gage up the river, he ordered out 
a few armed boats to purſue them. 
Theſe took ſome of the enemies 
velieis, in which were the ſon of 
an officer of diſtinction, and a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money. The Com- 
modore without delay reſtored the 
ſon to his father, and offered to re- 
turn the money, on receiving the 
officer's word of honour, that it was 
his private property. This affair 


is mentioned, not only to do juſtice 


to the judicious conduct by which 
a place of ſo much conſideration 
was ſo eaſily carried, but alſo to 
that generoſity of ſpirit, which ſo 
nobly diſtinguiſhes almoſt all thoſe, 
who hold any rank in our ſervice. 
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and Ruſſia. 


inveſts Olnmutz. 


Schwerdnitz taken. 


Alterations in the French miniflry. The fate of the Engliſh affairs in the 
Subſidy treaty with the King of Pruſſia. 


Affairs of Sweden 


King of Pruſſia enters Moravia and 
Conduct of Count Daun. 


Attacks the Pruſſian convoy. 


Siege of Olmutz raiſed. King of Pruſſia marches into Bohemia, 


HILST the French arms 
ſuffered ſuch diſgraces a- 
broad, they endeavoured by an al- 
teration of their councils at home, to 
zeltore their credit, Their miniſters 
had beenlong theſport of female ca- 
price; it was their power of pleaſing 
a miltreſs, who governed their king, 
that alone qualified them to ſerve 
their country, Some of the moſt able 
men were turned out of theiremploy- 
ments with diſgrace ; others retir- 
ed from the public ſervice with 


Indignation ; a certain low cha- 


rater had for a long time appeared 
in all the proceedings of France, 
both within and without, Even in 
their domeſtic diſputes, and where 
ſomething of a free and manly 
ſpirit appeared, this ſpirit evapo- 
rated, and ſpent itſelf upon un- 
worthy and deſpicable objects. 
Theſe conteſts, which involved the 
church, the law, and the crown, 
weakened them all; and the ſtate 
felt all the ill effects of a diſunion 


of its orders, without ſceing an 


augmentation of power thrown in- 
to the fcale of any. But now 
taught by their misfortunes and 
diſgraces, they were obliged to an 
alteration in their conduct: they 
were obliged to call men to the 
public ſervice upon public prin— 
ciples; at a time indeed, when in 
many reſpects things could only be 
altered, not mended ; and wile and 
able miniſters could do little more 


by their penetration and public 


ipirit, than to ice and lament the 


ruin, cauſed by the want of thoſe 
virtues in their predeceſſors. The 


Duke de Belleiſle, known to all 


Europe. for his great abilities, and 
his great exploits, was at Jength 
placed at the head of the military 
department, as ſecretary at war. 
There appeared in the common 
prints a ſpeech, ſaid to be made by 
that nobleman in council ; whic 
if it be not authentic, contains at 
leaſt ſuch ſentiments, as would 
come not unnaturally from a French 
patriot, and one who had ſerved his 
king and country with honour 
during better times. 

«© know, ſaid he, the ſtate of 
* our armies, It gives me great 
grief, and no leſs indignation : 
for beſides the real evil of the 
« diſorder in itſelf, the diſgrace 
« and infamy which it reflects on 
„% our government, and on the 
„ whole nation, is ſtill more to be 
« apprehended. The choice of oſ- 
„ ficers ought to be made with 
mature deliberation. I know but 
* tao well to what length the 
* want of diſcipline, pillaging 
and robbing have been carrie 
% on by the oficers and common 
© men, after the example ſet them 
© by their generals. It mortifies 
*© me to think I am a Frenchman 
* my principles are known to be 
„ very different from thoſe which 
«© are now followed. I had the 


„ ſatisfaction to retain the eſteem, 


© the friendſhip, and the conſide- 
ration, of all the princes, noble- 
D 3 men, 
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men, and even of all the com- 
mon people, in all parts of Ger- 
many where I commanded the 
King's forces. They lived there 
in the midſt of abundance ; eve- 
ry one was pleaſed ; it fills my 
ſoul with anguiſh, to find that 
at preſent the French are held 
in execration ; that every body 
is diſpirited, and that many offi - 
cers publicly ſay things that are 
criminal, and highly puniſhable. 
The evil is ſo great that it de- 
mands immediate redreſs. I can 
eaſily judge, by what paſſes in 
my own breaſt, of what our ge- 
nerals feel from the ſpeeches 
they muſt daily hear in Germa- 
ny, concerning our conduct; 
which indeed would loſe much 
to be compared with that of our 
allies, I muſt particularly com- 


| pm of the delays and irregu- 


arity of the poſts; a ſervice 
which is very ill provided for. 
I am likewiſe diſpleaſed with 
the negligence of our generals in 
returning anſwers; which is a 
manifeſt breach of their duty. 
Had I commanded the army, a 
thouſand things, which are done, 
would not have been done; and 
others, which are neglected, 
would have been executed, I 
would have multiplied my com- 
munications; I would have had 
ſtrong poſts on the right, on the 
left, and in the center, lined with 
troops. I would have had ma- 
gazines in every place. The 
quiet and ſatisfaction of the 
country ſhould have been equal 
to their preſent diſſatisfaction, at 
being harraſſed and plundered; 
and we ſhould have been as 
much beloved, as we are at 
preſent abhorred. The conſe- 
quences are too apparent to need 
being mentioned. I muſt infiſt 
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on theſe things, becauſe late re- 
« dreſs is better than the continua- 
tion of the evil.” 

M. de Belliſle being eſtabliſhed 
in his office, turned all his atten- 
tion to the cure of the evils, which 
he lamented; and exerted all the 
power that remained in the nation, 
to put their army in Germany once 
more upon a reſpectable footing. 
The expedition into Germany was 
originally a meaſure as contrary 
to the true intereſts of France, as 
it was to juſtice and equity; but 
having adopted that meaſure, the 
conſequences which aroſe ſeemed 
to demand that it ſhould be pur- 
ſured with vigour. Therefore the 
connection with the Empreſs Queen 
was drawn cloſer than ever, and 
nothing was omitted to give a 
greater ſtrength, and a better or- 
der to the army on the Rhine. 
But theſe endeavours, which ſtrain- 
ed all the ſinews of France, alre 
too much weakened by the almoſt 
total ruin of ſeveral eſſential bran- 
ches of their trade, drew away all 
the reſources neceſſary to ſupport 
their navy, It was then in a ſuf- 
ficiently bad condition, from a 
want of ſeamen and ftores; and 
there were no means found, or 
little attention uſed, to reſtore it: 
ſo that from a deficiency in the ma- 
rine, it ſeemed to be equally im- 
practicable to feed the war in A- 
merica, or to preſerve the coaſt of 
France itſelt from inſults. Such was 
the condition of our enemies, at 
the opening of the campaign of 
1758. : 
As to England, far from being 
exhauſted by the war, or diſpirited 
by our ill ſucceſs, our hopes roſe 
from our difappointments, and our 
reſources ſeemed to be augmented 
by our expences ; with ſuch eaſe 
and alacrity were the neceſſary ſup- 
phes 
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plies granted and raiſed, 
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Many 
errors and many abuſes, which the 
war diſcovered without making fa- 
tal, were corrected. The ſpirit of 
our officers was revived by fear or 
by ſhame. Our trade was well pro- 
tected by the ſuperiority, and pru- 
dent diſtribution of our naval force. 
The revenue was frugally manag- 
ed, and the whole ſtate well ce- 
mented and bound together in all 
its parts, by the union of the admi- 
niſtration, by the patriotiſm which 
animated it, and by the entire con- 
fidence which the people had in the 
preſiding abilities and intentions. 
As France perſiſted in her attach- 
ment to the enemies of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, Great Britian entered into 
ſtill cloſer engagements with that 
monarch, the luſtre of whoſe vir- 
tues, ſet off by his late wonderful 
ſucceſſes, quite turned our eyes from 
the objections which were raiſed 
againſt the conſiſtency of that al- 
liance with our intereſts. How 
far it is conſiſtent with them, is, I 
think, a much more difficult point 
to ſettle, than the adherents to either 
party ſeem willing to allow. But 
it ought to be conſidered, that the 
circumſtances of affairs in the be- 
ginning of the war, hardly admit- 
ted of any other choice; it had 


been the height of madneſs to have 


been on ill terms with his Pruſſian 
majeſty at that time; and it was 
impoſſible to have kept good terms 
with him, without being on very 
bad ones with Vienna. Things 
were in an ill fituation ; and the 
ballance of Germany was in dan— 
ger of being overſet, what party 
{oever ſhould prevail. It was im- 
pollible that England could have 
ſtood neuter in this contelt : if ſhe 
had, France would not have imi- 
tated her moderation ; ſhe would 
gladly haye joined with the King 
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of Pruſſia to diſtreſs Hanover, and 
reduce Auſtria, Theſe two power“ 
ſo exerted, would doubtleſs com- 
paſs their end, unleſs we interpoſed 
to prevent it; and we muſt ſooner 
or later have interpoſed, unleſs we 
were reſolved tamely to ſee France 
and her allies giving laws to the 
continent. In a word, France would 
certainly have joined with one par- 
ty or the other, and the party which | 

ſhe joined, would certainly, by that 
union, prove dangerous to the 
common liberty, and muſt there- 
fore be oppoſed by us ; we muſt 
have been in ſpite of us engaged in 
the troubles of Germany, as we 
ever have been and ever fhall be 
as long as we are a people of con- 
ſideration in Europe. The alliance 
with Pruſſia was pointed out to us. 
by the circumſtance of his acting 
on the defenſive, The King of 
Pruſſia meditated no conqueſts. But 
her Imperial majeſty indiſputably 
aimed at the recovery of Sileſia, 
which was to diſturb the ſettled or- 
der of things, and this deſign was 
the only cauſe of the troubles in 
that part of the world. I am ſen- 
ſible, that this is, notwithſtanding 
all that may be ſaid, a queſtion of 
ſome intricacy, and requires a con- 
ſideration of many more particu- 
lars than the brevity of our de- 
ſign will allow. But whether we 
choſe our party in this alliance ju- 
diciouſly or not, we have, I ima- 
gine, very great reaſon to be pleaſ- 
ed with a meaſure, which has in- 
duced France to engage ſo deeply 
in the affairs of Germany, at fo 
ruinous an expence of her blood 
and treaſure. Our miniſtry was at 

this time fully convinced of the 
rudence of the choice that had 
0 made, and reſolved to ſupport 
his Pruſſian majeſty, and the army 
under Prince Ferdiuand, in the 
D 4 moſt 
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moſt effectual manner; 100,000 I. 
was voted for the Hanoverian and 
Heſſian forces; and a convention 
As #6 between the King of Pruſſia, 

P. and his Britannic majeſty, 
was ſigned at London, whereby 
the King of Great Britain engages 
to pay his Pruſſian majeſty, the ſum 
of 670,000 pounds ſterling ; and. 
each cf the contracting powers en- 
gage to conclude no peace without 
the par ticipation of the other. 

J he northern cour:s made no al- 
teration in their ſyſtem. In Swe— 
den, ſome real plots to diſturb the 
eſtabliſned conſtitution ended in the 
ruin of their contrivers, ſome ficti- 
tious plots were ſet on foot to give 
a ſanction to meaſures againſt the 
crown party, which anſwered their 
ends; and, as the ruling power 
continued tie ſame, and the inter- 
nal diſſenſions the ſame, the hoſti- 
lities againſt the King of Pruſſia 
were reſolved with the former ani- 
moſity, but promiſed to be purſued 
with the former languor. in Ruf- 
ſia, the Empreſs did not think her 
intentions well ſeconded by her 
miniſters. The great delays, and 
the unaccountable retreat in the 
laſt campaign, gave ground to ſuſ- 
pect, that the had been betrayed 
by her miniſters, or her generals. 
M. Apraxin was removed from the 
command, and put under arreſt. 
He juſtified his conduct by expreſs 
orders from Count Beſtuchef. Beſ- 
tuchef was removed from his office, 
and put under arreſt alſo. Count 
Woronzoit ſucceeded Beſtnchef in 
his employment, and the generals 
Brown and Fermor took the com- 
mand of the army in the place of 
H praxin. iN 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted 
Apr. * 5 King of Pruſſia to re- 

mmence his operations, 
he laid ſiege to Schweidnitz, and 
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puſhed it with ſo much vigour, that 
the place {ſurrendered in 15 
thirteen days. The garri- j 
ſon reduced by fickneſs during the 
blockade, and by their loſſes during 
the ſiege, from ſeven to little more 
than three thouſand men, yielded 
themſelves priſoners of war. By 
this ſtroke, the King of Pruſſia left 
his enemies no footing in any part 
of his dominions. His next conſi- 
deration was how to guard again{t 
their future attempts, and at the 
ſame time to make a vigorous at- 
tack upon ſome part cf the Auſtrian 
territories. His forces were well 
ſtationed for both theſc purpoſes ; 
for beſides the troops which Count 
Dohna commanded on the fide of 
Pomerania, a conſiderable body 
were poſted between Wohlau and 
Glogau, in order to cover Sileſia 
from the fury of the Ruſſians, in 
caſe they ſhould make their inroad 
that way. An army, in a little time 
after, was formed in Saxony, com- 
manded by his brother Prince Henry, 
which confifted of thirty battalions, 
and forty-five ſquadrons. It was 
deſtined to make head againſt the 
army of the Empire, which by 
amazing efforts made during the 
winter, and by the junction of a 
large body of Auſtrians, was now 
in a condition to act again. A 
ready communication was kept up 
between all the King of Pruſſia's 
armies, by a proper choice of 
poſts. 

lhe king reſolved to make Mo- 
ravia the theatre of the war this 
year. Moravia was freſh ground; 
a country as yet untouched by the 
ravages of war. If he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in his operations in this coun- 
try, his ſuccelies by opening to 
him the neareſt road to Vienna, 
muſt prove more deciſive than they 
could any where elſe. If he ſhou'd 
{ all, 
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fail, the Auſtrians were at a dif- 
tance from the center of his affairs 
and would ſind it difficult to im- 
rove their advantages to his ruin. 
Aſter the reduction of Schweidnitz, 
the king ordered two bodies of 


his troops to poſt themſelves in 


ſuch a manner, as to make it ap- 
pear that he intended to carry the 


War into Bohemia. Whilſt he drew 


away the enemies attention from 
the real objects by theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, the main of his ar- 
my, by a very rapid march, 
entered into Moravia in two co- 
lumns, and made themſelves maſ- 
ters, in a ſhort time and with little 
or no oppoſition, of all the poſts 
neceſſary to cover the troops to be 
employed in the ſiege of Olmutz. 
On the 27th of May the trenches 
were opened before that city. 

M. Dapn was no ſooner appriſed 
of the king's march towards Mo- 
ravia, than he took his route 
through Bohemia to that province. 
Notwithſtandirg that the Empreſs 
Queen omitted no poſſible endea- 
vours to aflemble a juſt army a- 
gainſt the King of Pruſſia; though 
ine had tor that purpoſe exhauſted 


May 3. 


the Milaneſe and Tuſcany, and 


{wept up the laſt recruits in her 
Danubian territories. M. Daun 
was not yet in a condition to give 
the King of Pruſſia battle; neither 
did his character lead him to truſt 
that to fortune, which he might 
enſure, though more ſlowly, by con- 
quct. This wiſe general took his 
polls from Gewics to Littau, in a 
mountainous country, in a ſituation 
where it was impoſſible to attack 
him. He had the fertile country of 
Bohemia, from whence he readily 
and certainly drew ſupplies, at his 
rear. He was from his poſition 
at the ſame time enabled to har- 
rals the Fruſſian army before Ol- 
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mutz, and to intercept the convoys 
which were brought to them from 
Sileſia, 

Olmutz, by the extent of its 
works, and other advantageous 
circumſtances, is a City which it is 
very difficult compleatly to inveſt. 
So that ſome of the King's poſts 
being neceſſarily weakened by oc- 
cupying ſo great an extent of coun- 
try, were attacked by Daun's de- 
tachments from time to time, with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that abundant ſuccgurs 
both of men and ammunition were 
thrown into the place, Theſe at- 
tacks were always made by night, 
and very few nights paſſed without 
ſome attack, The ſucceſs was va- 
rious. But the operations of the 
ſiege were greatly diſturbed by 
thete continual alarms. Beſides it 
is ſaid that the Auſtrians, before the 
king's invaſion of this province, 
had deſtroyed all the forage in the 
neighbourhood of Olmutz. The 
horie were obliged to forage at a 
great Sifiomce, which harraſſed them 
extreamly. M. Daun took advan- 
tage of ail theſe circumſtances. It 
was in vain that the King of Pruſ- 
ſia endeavoured by all the arts of a 
great commander to provoke or en- 
tice him to an engagement. Hepro- 
fited of the advantages he had made, 
without being tempted by them to 
throw out of his hands the ſecure 
game he was playing. 

The great object of M. Daun was 
the Pruſſian convoys. On receiving 
advice that a large and important one 
was to leave Troppau on the 25th 
of June, he took meaſures to in- 
tercept it. He ordered General 
Jahnus, who was at Muglitz on 
the left, to advance towards Bahrn, 
and a detachment which was at 
Prerau at a conſiderable diſtance to 
the right, to march to Stadt-Leibe; 
ſo that theſe two corps ſhould on 

Ciflerent 
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different ſides attack the convoy at 
one and the ſame time. To further the 
execution oſ this project M. Daun 
himſelf approached the Pruſſian ar- 
my, and directed all his motions as 
if he intended to give them battle. 
However, the King was too great a 
maſter in the game of generalſhip, 
which was now playing, to be de- 
ceived by this feint. He detached 
a conſiderable party under General 
Ziethen, to ſupport his convoy, which 
was already about 7000 ſtrong. Be- 
fore this detachment could come up, 
the convoy was attacked, but the 
Auſtrians were repulſed. But M. 
Daun,who provided for every thing, 
quickly reinforced his parties, who 
renewed the engagement the next 
day. They firſt ſuffered the head of 
the convoy to go unmoleſted ; but as 
the center was ftill embarraſſed in a 
dangerous defile, they eaſily cut off 
the head from the reſt, and then they 
attacked the center with the greateſt 
fury. The Pruffians made as good 
a refiſtance as the nature of the 
ground would ſuffer. General Zie- 
then did every thing which could be 
expected from an accompliſhed of- 
ficer ; but in the end they were en- 
tirely routed ; all the waggons in 
that diviſion were taken; the rear 
was puſhed back towards Troppau; 
the head alone with great difficulty 
arrived at the Pruſſian camp. 

This was a fatal ſtroke, becauſe 
it came at & time when it was im- 

fible to repair it. The ſiege of 
Olmutz had been all along attended 
with great difficulties ; and now the 
news which every:day arrived of the 
nearer and nearer approach of the 


Ruffians, called the King loudly to - 


the defence of his own dominions. 
Already the Coſſacks and Calmucks 
made incurtions into Sileſia, and by 
their ravages 
pounced the approach of the great 
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army. The ſiege muſt be raiſed; 
Moravia muſt be abandoned; Mar- 
ſhal Daun muſt have the honour of 
freeing his country, and driving 
away ſuch an adverſary as the King 
of Pruſſia, from a conqueſt deemed 
Certain ; all was performed without 
a battle, by a ſeries of the moſt re- 
fined and vigorous manceuvres that 
ever were put in practice. 

When the King of Pruſſia ſaw 
that the unproſperous ſituation of 
his affairs obliged him to retreat ; 


he took a reſolution, ſuch as a vic- 


tory inſpires in others. He took 
advantage even of the excellent 
movement of M. Daun, by which 
that able general had advanced his 
2 to Poſnitz, and placed him- 


ſelf ſo as to ſupport Olmutz in the 


moſt effectual manner; by this 
movement, however, he was ob- 


liged to uncover the frontiers of 


Bohemia, The King of Pruflia, 
whom nothing could eſcape, was 
ſenſible of this advantage ; and 
therefore, inſtead of falling back 
upon Sileſia, which ſtep would im- 
mediately have drawn the Auſtrian 
army into his dominjons, he deter. 
mined to retreat from one part of 
the enemies territories into another. 
The day before the ſiege was raiſed 
the firing of the Pruſſians continued 
as briſk as ever, and ſhewed no ſort 
of ſign of an intention to depart; 
but in the night the whole July 1 
army took the road to Bo- *. 
hemia in two columns, and gained 
an entire march upon the Auſtrians. 
So that notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
efforts which the enemy could make 
to overtake and harraſs the King 
upon his march, he advanced into 
Bohemia with little moleſtation, 
ſeized upon a large magazine at 
Leutomiſſel, defeated ſome. corps 
of Auſtrians who had attempted to 
diſturb him in his progreſs, and 
3 | arrived 
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arrived at Konigſgratz, one of the 
moſt important poſts in Bohemia, 
with all his ſick and wounded, with 
all his heavy baggage, all his heavy 
artillery, and military ſtores com- 
pleat. This place he poſſeſſed after 
driving from it a body of 7000 Auſ- 
trians who were entrenched there. 
He immediately laid this city and 
ſeveral other diſtricts under contri- 
bution ; but his plan not admitting 
any further operations on that ſide, 
he took no other advantage from 
this momentous poſt. He ſoon re-en- 
tered Silefia, and marched with the 
moſt amazing diligence to encounter 
the Ruſſians, who had at this time 
united their divided corps under 
Brown and Fermor,and fixed the long 
fluctuating plan of their operations, 
by entering the New Marche of 
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Prandenburgh and laying fiege to 
Cuſtrin. The reduction of this place 
could leave them but a few days 
march to Berlin ; Count Dohna was 
not in a condition to oppoſe their 
progreſs, the King was ſhll at a great 
diſtance, But it is neceſſary to break 
our narrative of his affairs, however 
intereſting, to take a view of the 
operations of the armies on the 
Rhine. We leave the King of 
Pruſſia in full march, to give one 
body of his enemies battle, after 
executing a retreat from the other, 


in a manner that did his military 


genius the greateſt honour. So that 
on the whole, it is difficult to ſay, 
which gained the greateſt glory, the 
King of Pruſſia by his retreat, or M. 
Daun by the meaſures which oblig- 
ed him to it. 8 
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Allies paſs the Rhine, Battle of Crevelt. Action at Sangerſpauſen. Adlon 
| at Meer. Allies repaſs the Rhine, 


RINCE Ferdinand had it not 

in his power to cut off the re- 
treat of the French over the Rhine ; 
but he preſſed them cloſely, and 
prepared himſelf to croſs that river 
in purſuit of them. His defign was 
to carry the war beyond the Maeſe, 
and thereby oblige the Prince de 
Soubiſe to abandon the enterpriſe he 
was preparing againſt Heſſe Caſſel. 
His highneſs executed the paſſage of 
the Rhine at Herven with 
the corps immediately under 
his command; then he ſent the 
bridge with which he ſerved himſelf 
ſo well up the river to Rees; the 
reſt of the troops paſſed there; the 
whole army were over before the 
7th of June. The flattery of the 
laſt age ſaw with aſtoniſhment a 
paſſage of the Rhine by a French 


June 1. 


monarch, unoppoſed, at the head of 
a mighty army. We ſaw that river 
paſſed by the enemies of France, in 
the preſence of an army of 50,000 
of that nation; it was an action 
which did not need the exaggera- 
tions of rhetoric. ; 
The French army retired as the 
Prince advanced, and took an ad- 
vantageous camp which threatened 
to retard the operations of the allies. 
Their right was under Rhineberg ; 
but the Prince by his well judged 
motions turned their left flank to- 
wards the convent of Campe, by 
which the French found themſelves 
obliged to quit their advantageous 
poſt, and to retire into Meurs. 
They ſtill kept towards the Rhine. 
The Prince advanced on the ſide of 
the Maeſe. ' 
| * 
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It. was evident, that whilſt the 
French continued only to retire, it 
would prove impoſlible {or them to 
hinder the allies from exccuting the 
Plan they propoſed. They there- 
fore thought it adviſeable to change 
their countenance. They had fal- 
ten back as far as Nuys ; they now 
retarned on their Reps, and advanc- 
ed as far as Crevelt, within a few 
miles of Prince Ferdinand's camp. 
The prince made the diſpoſitions 
for a battle, with his uſual vigour 
and prudence. IIe carefully recon- 
noitred the ſituation of the enemy. 
He found that their right was at a 
village called Viſchelon ; their left 
extended towards Anrath, where it 
was covered with a wood ; Crevelt, 
which was in the front of their 
zight,, was occupied by a party of 
their troops. His highneſs reſolved 
upon three attacks. The firſt and 
real attack was on the flank of the 
enemies left wing; the other two 
were deſigned to divert their atten- 
tion, and prevent their ſuccouring 
the object of his principal attack; 
for which purpoſe he recommended 
to his generals to make the beſt 
uſe of their heavy artillery, and not 
to advance too far unleſs they were 
Ferfeclily aſſured of the ſucceſs of the 
main operation. 

Having made theſe wiſe diſpoſi- 
tions, and perfectly learned 
the beſt routes by which 

the enemy might be approached, his 
highneſs put himſelf at the head of 
the grenadiers.of his right wing, and 
advanced on the fide of Anrath in 
t Vo columns. A cannonading violent 
and well ſupported opened the ac- 
tion. The Hanoverian artillery was 
greatly ſuperiortothatot the French; 
but though rhe French loſt many 
men, they Joſt no ground in this 
way, and their poſition in the wood 
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made a cloſe attack abſolutely necef. 
ſary. The hereditary Prince of 
Brunſwick put himſelf at the head 
of the frit line of foot, and with his 
uſual ſpirit, advanced with the Þ 
whole front direaly to the wood. 
Here a furious fire of ſmall arms 
commenced, which continued with- 
out the ſmalleſt intermiſſion for two 
hours and an half. All the Ha- 
noverian battalions threw themſelves 
into the wood, I'wo ditches well 
lined with infantry were oppoſed to 
their fury. They were forecd one 
after another. The enemies bat- 
talions were puſhed back, they were 
entirely broken, and fled out of the 
wood in a diſorder which was irre- 
parable. Their cavalry, who kept 
the beſt countenance poſſible, in ſpite 
of the terrible fire of the Hanoveri- 
an artillery, and in ſpite of the vi- 
gorous attempts of the Hanoverian 
horſe, who had by this time found 
means to gain the plain, covered tie 
retreat of their ſcattered infantry, 
and ſaved them from utter ruin. The 
right wing and the center, though 
they ſuffered grievouſly by the can- 
nonading, were no where broken, 
but retreated towards Nuys in the 
moſt perfect order. 

Seventhouſand of their beſt troops 
were killed, wounded, and taken 
priſoners ; but there was nothing in 
this battle ſo grievous to France, 
and ſo affecting even to the enemy, 


as the fate of the Count de Giſors. 


This young noblemen, the only 
ſon of the Duke de Bclleillte, not 
above twenty-five years of age, 
newly married to the heireſs of an 
illutrious houſe ; himſelf the laſt 
hope of a molt noble family, was 
mortally wounded at the head ol 
his regiment, which he brought up 
with the moſt heroic courage, and 
inipired by his example to mak? 
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incredible efforts. 
educated with all the care an excel- 
lent father could beſtow on a ſon 
of an uncommon genius, who was 
alone able to ſupport the reputation 
of his family. 'To the pureſt morals 
he had united the politeſt manners; 
he had made a great proficicncy in 
learning; che knew many branches 


of it, and loved all; he had ſeen 


every part of Europe, and read 
courts and nations with a diſcermng 
eye; and wanting nothing to fulkl 
all hope, and to make him a perfect 
and laſting ornament and ſupport to 
his country, but a knowledge in the 
military art, he entered that courſe 
of glory and danger, and fell in his 
firſt campaign. 'The unhappy fa- 
ther and miniſter ſaw his private 
misfortunes keep pace with the 


public calamities, and the tears of 


his family mingled with thoſe of his 
country, 

Prince Ferdinand gained a victory 
at Crevelt, which Cid the greateſt 
honour to his military capacity and 
to the bravery of his troops. But it 
was a victory neither entire nor de- 
ciive, The French army on their 
own frontiers was quickly and 
ſtrongly reinforced : ſo that they 
were not only in a condition in ſome 
fort to make head againſt the allics, 
but was enabled to detach a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement to the army 
of the Prince de Soubiſe on the 
other ſide of the Rhine. 

Although the prince had reaſon 
to imagine that he ſhould not be 
able to keep his ground on this fide 
of the Rhine for any conſiderable 
time, this did not hinder him from 
Improving to the utmoſt the ad- 
vantage he had obtained, Whilit 
the French diſabled by their late 
defeat, were in no condition to 
Oppoſe him, he paſſed the Rhine 
with a large detachment, and ap- 
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peared on the 28ck of June be- 
fore Duſſeldorp, a ctiy advanta- 
geouſly ſituated on the river, and 
belonging to the EleQor Palatine. 
A ſevere bombardment obliged it 
to capitulate on the 7th of July. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of 2000 
men, marched out with the honours 
of war. Princ2 Ferdinand placed 
here three battalions of Hanove- 
rians, and threw a bridge of boats 
acroſs the river; by that means 
he multiplied his poſts and com- 
munications on both fides of the 
Rhine; and threw a new and no 
ſmall impediment in the way. of 
the French, to retard their pro- 
greſe, in caſe he ſhould find him- 
ſelf compelled to retire. After 
this, the army of the allies and 
that of France, ſpent ſeveral 
days in making various marches 
and countermarches, as if they 
both propoſed to bring on an 
action, to which however it does 
not appear that either party was 
very ſtrongly inclined. 

Prince Ferdinand ſtill retained his 
hopes that the Prince of Yſenburg, 
who commanded the Heſſian troops, 
would ind the Prince of Soubiſe em- 
ployment for ſome time. He had 
originally laid his plan in ſuch a 
manner, that by paſting the Maeſe 
and transferring the ſeat of war 
into the enemies country he might 
draw the French from the Rhine, 
and perhaps oblige the Prince of 
Soubiſe to come to the aſſiſtance 
of the main army under M. de 
Contades, who commanded in the 
room of Count Clermont, being 
now the fourth commander of 
the French troops fince they en- 
tered Germany. But whilſt Prince 
Ferdinand pleaſed himſelf with 
thoſe hopes, and ſtill continued to 
act as far as circumitances would ave 
mit in purſuance of this plan, he 
| received 
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received an account which diſcon- 
certed all his meaſures. | 

The Duke de Broglio ſupport- 
ed by the corps of the Prince de 
Soubiſe, with a much ſuperior 

f force, attacked and defeated 
July 23. the Heſfian army of ſeven 
thouſand men near Sangerſhauſen. 
This opened to them the poſſeſſion 
of the Weſer. They might act in 
Weſtphalia, on which fide ſoe ver 
they pleaſed, and it was to be 
feared, that if they availed them- 
ſelves of the advantages they had, 
they might be able to intercept 
the Brinſh troops. I heſe troops 
having been landed at Embden, 
were now on their march under 
the command of the Duke of 
Marlborough to reinforce the al- 
led army. The Prince in this 
fituation of affairs, had no option 
left but an engagement with the 
French army, or a retreat over the 
Rhine. The former was not eaſy 
to compaſs, as the French in- 
duſtriouſly declined a battle, and 
it became extremely dangerous to 
remain long in a egen with the 
enemies army on his left, and the 
ſtrong fortreſs of Gueldre on his 
right. In this ſituation his ſub- 
ſiſtence became every day more 
difficult. To repaſs the Rhine, had 
its difficulties too; the roads which 
led to that river were rendered al- 
moſt impaſſable by the heavy rains; 
the river itſelf was ſo ſwelled with 
them, that the bridge at Rees had 
been for ſome time uſeleſs. 

Theſe diſagreeable circumſtances 
of the allied army did not eſcape 
the penetration of Monſieur de 
Chevert, one of the ableſt com- 
manders among the French, He 
formed a plan upon them, which 
if it had ſucceeded, mult have 
put the allies into the greateſt 
pet plexity. I his general had ſome 
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and four ſquadrons, hardly 3000 in 
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time before paſſed the Rhine, 
with an intention of making him- 


ſelf maſter of Duſſeldorp, and he 


had prepared all things with great 
ability for that enterpriſe. The 
rains unuſually heavy for that ſea- 
ſon, and ſome other croſs acci. 
dents, had fruſtrated his intentions, 
But perceiving that the ſame ac- 
cidents which defeated his deſign, 
proved alſo unfavourable to the 
enemy, he reſolved to turn his diſap- 
pointment into an advantage, and 
from the ruins of his firſt project to 
build another of yet greater impor- 
tance. Baron Imhoff was poſted to 
the right of the Rhine in a ſtrong Þ 
ſituation near Meer. He was to 
cover the bridge at Rees; to ſe- 
cure a conſiderable magazine; 
and to keep open communication 
between the Engliſh reinforcements 
and the main army. The plan 
of Monſieur Chevert was to dil. 
lodge Imhof, to burn the bridge 
at Rees, to make himſelf maſter 
of the magazine, and to render 
the junction of the Engliſh troops 
with the Hanoverians impracticable. 
To execute this judicious ſcheme, 
he united ſeveral detachments from 
the garriſon of Weſel, to a con- 
ſiderable corps which he intended 
to have employed in the ſiege of 
Duſſeldorp. The whole made near 
12,000 men. The troops under 
Imhoff were but ſux battalions, 


all. 

When that general was ap- 
priſed of the deſigns and motions 
of the French, he ſaw it was in 
vain to expect ſuccours from the 
army of Prince Ferdinand. The 
ſwell of the river had rendered 
all relief impoſſible ; all his hopes 
were therefore in his own genus 
and- the bravery of his troops, 
He conſidered that though the 


poſt 
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poſt he occupied was ſufficiently 
ſtrong, the enemy might make 
themſelves maſters of Rees, by 
turning his camp, and thus exe- 
cute one of the principal parts of 
their deſign ; he conſidered the 
great difference between attackin 
and being attacked; he conſider 
the effect of an attempt altogether 
unexpected by the enemy; he there- 
fore took the reſolution of aban- 
doning his poſt, and going out to 
meet them. Perceiving that the 
French were marching into difh- 
cult ground, he did not loſe a mo- 
Aug. c. ment to begin the action. 
US: 5· He ordered a ſmall party, 
which he had poſted in a little 
coppice, to fall upon the ene- 
mies left, which he obſerved to be 
uncovered ; and appointed the fire 
of this party, as a ſignal for all the 
reſt to advance, and make the 
onſet with bayonets fixed. The 


French thus vigorouſly and unex- 


pectedly attacked, fell into confu- 
ſion ; their courage ill ſeconded 
the wiſdom of their general ; they 
did not ſtand half an hour ; they 
left the field of battle, eleven pieces 
of cannon, many priſoners, and 
much baggage to the Hanoverians, 
who drove them under the cannon 
of Weſel. 

This ſignal advantage over ſuch 
a prodigious ſuperiority was not 
more gallantly obtained, than well 
purſued and improved. Imhoff 
{aw that the rains had increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, as to leave no hopes 
for the allied army to paſs by the 
bridge at Rees. Having taken 
proper care of his magazines, he 
quitted his poſt at Meer, and being 
reinforced by ſome parties, who 


paſſed the river in boats, he march 


ed with the utmoſt diligence to- 
wards the route of the Engliin 
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forces, and happily effected a junc- 
tion, which had hitherto been at- 

tended with ſo many difficulties. 
Prince Ferdinand in his retreat 
met with no obſtruction, but juſt 
what was ſufficient to diſplay more 
fully the gallantry of his officers, 
and the ſpirit of his troops. A 
town called Wachtendonck was on 
his left, as he retreated; this place, 
though not fortified, is a poſt of 
much importance, and being an 
iſland ſurrounded by the river Ni- 
ers, is extremely difficult of acceſs. 
The French had thrown a body of 
troops into this proce. The here- 
ditary Prince, the firſt in every ac- 
tive ſervice, was employed to force 
it. The bridge on his approach 
had been drawn up. The Prince 
ſeeing that if he attempted to get 
down this bridge, the enemy would 
gain time to recolle& themſelves, 
threw himſelf into the river; his 
grenadiers, animated by ſo gallant 
an example, plunged in after him, 
and furiouſly attacking the enemy 
with their bayonets, in a few mi- 
nutes drove them from that poſt. 
This advantage, joined to that 
gained by General Imhoff, and the 
uncommon reſolution, which ap- 
peared in both theſe ations, awed 
the French. They found that their 
troops, raw, undiſciplined, and little 
fit for hard ſervice, were not to be 
relied upon ; and they feared to 
bring on an action, which by being 
deciſive againſt them might draw 
on the moſt fatal conſequences. So 
that the Prince repaſſed the Rhine 
in a moſt excellent order, even with 
leſs trouble than he had at firſt 
paſſed it; and indeed with little 
moleſtation, but what he met with 
from the weather. Such exceſ- 
ſive rains had fallen, that he in vain 
attempted a paſſage at Rhineberg 
or 


48 
Aug. 
and 10. 


or at his bridge of Rees; 
he effected it a little lower at 
a place called Griethuyſen. 

Although Prince Ferdinand was 
obliged to paſs the Rhine, and to 


act more upon the defenſive for the 


ſuture; yet his vigorous conduct in 
the beginning was very glorious to 
him, and very advantageous to the 
common cauſe, The French ſuf- 
fered greatly in their military repu- 
tation; the Hanoverians had gain- 
ed a ſuperiority over them, and now 
ſo much of the campaign was 
waſted, that notwithſtanding the 
greatneſs of their numbers, it was 
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not probable that they would find 
themſelves able to make any conſi- 


de rable progreſs in their deſigns 
againſt the king's electoral domi- 
nions for this year. The advan- 
tage gained by Broglio and Sou- 
biſe was not attended with the 
conſequences, which might have 
been apprehended. Prince Ylen- 
burg kept ſo good a countenance 
in a ſtrong poſt he had choſen, that 
the French did not chooſe to at- 
tack him again; and fince Priuce 
Ferdinand had repaſſed the Rhine, 
he might always be well ſup- 
ported. 


* 


r. . 


Retreat from Bohemia. Meaſures of Count Daun. Batile of Cuftrin, 
King of Pruſſia marches into Saxony, and joins Prince Henry. 


Y the retreat of the Pruſſians 
from Moravia, the war had 
aſſumed a new face. The generals 
who conducted it had changed 
hands. The King of Pruſſia was 
obliged to act upon the defenſive ; 
M. Daun was now in a condition 
of diſplaying his talents in an of- 
fenſive war. The affairs of the 
King of Pruſſia were ſcarce ever 
In a_more critical ſituation than at 
that time. The Ruſſians ſeemed 
at firſt diſpoſed to enter into Si- 
leſia; but now they had united 
their ſeveral disjointed corps, pene- 
trated 'into the New Marche of 
Brandenburgh, and having com- 
menced the ſiege of Cuſtrin, a 
Place that threatened them with no 
great oppoſition, they were arrived 
within a few days march of Berlin. 
Count Dohna poſted with a great- 
ly inferior force at Frankfort on the 
Oder, watched without being able 
to obſtruct their progreſs. In Po- 
merania, the generals Weedel and 


Manteufel oppoſed almoſt the ſame 
ineffectual efforts to the arms of 
Sweden. Ihe army of the Empire 
and a conſiderable body of Auſtri- 
ans under General Haddick, ad- 
vanced into Saxony, and poſſeſſing 
themſelves by degrees of thoſe 
ſtrong poſts, which compoſe the 
frontiers of Miſnia, they continually 
ſtreigbtened the quarters of Prince 
Henry. That Prince was ſtrongly 
encamped at Dippolſwalde, with 
about 20,000 men, in order to cover 
Dreſden, and command the courſe of 
the Elbe. Thus circumltanced, the 
King could not find his account in 
remaining long in Bohemia, where 
it was impoſſible to effect any thing 
decilive, Every thing depended 
upon his being able to drive the 
Ruſlians out of his territories, who 
with a mighty force ruined every 
place they arrived at, and ſeemed 
not only to make war againſt him, 
but againſt human nature itſelf. 

M. Daun 
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d M. Daun was ſoon appriſed of 
I. the King of Pruſſia's intentions: but 
19 he conſidered that if he was to pur- 
i- ſue the king into Sileſia, he muſt 


Us inſuperable ; ſeveral ftrong places 
Ne ſtood in his way, and it would 
ve prove eaſy for the Pruſſian troops 
n- left for the defence of that dutchy, 
ce to take an advantageous camp un- 
lat der one of thoſe places, and thus 
at- oblige them to waſte unprofitably 
ce the time, which might be employ- 
ne. ed in the execution of more judi- 
p- cious projects. Beſides that in this 


manner of proceeding he could ne- 
ver act in concert, nor preſerve any 
eſfectual communication with the 
ſeveral bodies of his allies. To 
puſh forward with his whole force 
directly to Berlin, could at beſt be 
regarded as a coup de main, which 
could prove nothing decifive in the 
campaign, even ſuppoſing the pro- 
ject ſhoald ſucceed; but it was 
rather probable that it would not 
ſucceed, as the King of Pruſſia 
might clear his hands of the Ruſ- 
hans before the army of M. Daun 
could, for want of ſubſiſtence, ar- 
nve in the Lower Luſatia. Every 
conſideration therefore pointed out 
the relief of Saxony as the great 
object of the Auſtrian operations. 
It was an object apparently to be 
compaſſed with greater eaſe, and if 
compaſſed, productive of more ſo- 
lid advantages than any other. 
The army of the Empire, already 
ſuperior to that of Prince Henry, 
could co- operate in the deſign, and 
the recovery of Saxony once effect- 
ed, the King of Pruſſia would ſee 
himſelf entirely diveſted of one of 
the principal reſources he had to 
rely upon in the war, for money, 
proviions, and forage ; whilit his 
hereditary dominions ſtripped of 


ils ſtrong barrier, defenccleſs in 
Vol. I. 
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encounter with difficulties almoſt 
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themſelves, and aſſaulted on -thres 

ſides by powerful armies, could 

ſcarce find them employment to the . 
end of the campaign. 

M. Daun having reſolved upon 
his plan of operations, ſufered the 
King of Pruſlia to continue his 
march towards the Ruſſians, with- 
out any moleſtation : he contented 
himſelf with leaving a conſiderable 
body of troops, under the generals 
Harſch and de Ville, on the ſouth- 
ern frontiers of Sileſia, in order to 
form ſome enterpriſe upon that ſide, 
which might draw the attention and 
forces of the Pruſſians as far as 
poſſible from the great object of his 
operations. When he had made 
theſe diſpoſitions he marched to- 
wards Saxony, through the cean- 
try of Luſatia, by Zittau, Gorlitz, 
and Bautzen. His firſt project was 
bold. He propoſed to croſs the 
Elbe at Meiſſen; by which the 
communication between Dreſden 
and Leipſic would be cut off at one 
ſtroke. Ihen he propoſed to attack 
Prince Henry in his camp at Sedlitz, 
whilſt che army of the Empire fell 
upon him in another quarter. This 
the prince was to be put between 
two fires ; and his retreat unto Dreſ- 
den to be rendered impradticable ; 
but upon more mature conſiderati- 
on, this project was laid aſide. M. 
Daun reflected that the fortreſs of 
Sonneſtein, of which he was not 
yet in poſſeſſion,  wouldg, _ 
prove no {mall impediment P. 3 
to his deſigns. He conſidered that 
the poſition of Prince Henry oppo- 
ſite to the army of the Empire was 


too advantageous, to make an attack 


upon him adviſeable: and unleſs the 
prince could be induced to attack the 
Imperialiſts firſt, a point not to be 
expected in his circumſtances, he 
might always find it eaſy to throw 
himſelf into Dreſden, and by pro- 
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per motions to preſerve a free com- 
munication with the king. M. 
Daun was obliged to renounce his 
firſt deſign, but he was left at full 
liberty to form and to execute ſuch 
other plans for the relief of Saxony 
as his prudence could ſuggeſt. 
About that time the Imperial 
court elated with their recent ſuc- 
ceſs, began to ſhew with what 
moderation they were likely to be- 
have-if it continued and increaſed. 
They entirely threw off all the 
little appearance of reſpe& they 
had hitherto retained for the King 
of Great Britain, and ſeveral other 
of the moſt reſpectable princes and 
perſons of the Empire. They made 
the abuſe of their authority go 
hand in hand with the ſucceſs of 
their arms. On the 21ſt of Auguſt 
a concluſum of the Aulic council 
was iſſued againſt the King of 
Great Britain, as EleQor of Han- 
over, againſt the Landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, againſt Prince Fer- 
dinand of Brunſwick, the Count of 
Lippe Buckebourg, and in general 
againſt all the adherents to the 
King of Pruſſia, threatening them 
with penalties in dignity, perſon 
and eſtate, In conſequence of this 
decree, letters avocatory were 
Hined, notifying to the ſovereign 
princes, that if they did not with- 
in a limited time diſperſe their 
armies, break off their connection 
with the King of Pruſſia, pay their 
quota of Roman months,. and ſend 
their contingents to the army of 
execution, they were put under 
the ban of the Empire. To all 
\ Other perſons who held any dig- 
nity in the Empire, orders were 
given and penalties were threatened 
jutableto their condition. I hey 
in ſhort went all lengths but that 
of actually and formally putting 
them under the ban, which they 
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would not have failed to do, if 
their ſucceſs had anſwered its be- 


ginnings. So little regard had the 
court of Vienna to former ſervi- 
ces of the moſt intereſting nature; 
and ſo entirely did ſhe ſeem to 
forget that ſhe owed to the King 
of Great Britain, not only that 
power which ſhe now unjuſtly and 
ungratefully turned againſt him, 
but almoſt the very being of the 
houſe of Auſtria, So entirely did 
they forget that this monarch had 
expended his treaſures, employed 
his armies, and even expoſed his 
perſon in her cauie, when it was 
not only abandoned, but attacked 
by almoſt all the reſt of Europe. 
However the violent proceedings 
of the Aulic council, drew no one 
ate or perſon from the Kings of 
eat Britain and Pruſſia ; they 
rather had a contrary effect, in 
rouſing the whole Evangelic body 
to a ſenſe of their own danger. 
Much leſs were they able to 
ſtop the progreſs of the allied 
arms, 

The King of Pruſſia conducted 
his retreat out of Bohemia in admi- 
rable order. The generals Jahnus 
and Laudon for ſeveral days hung 
upon his rear with two ſtrong bo- 
dies, They took advantageous poſts 
ſometimes on one fide, ſometimes 
on the other, ſometimes together, 
ſometimes ſeparately, and threw all 
poſſible impediments in his way. 


But the vigour of the Pruſſians drove 


them with Joſs from every poſt. So 
that by the 6th of Auguſt, they were 
obliged entirely to deſiſt from their 
purſuit. Ibe King of Pruſſia freed 
from this moleſtation marched wich 
the utmoſt diligence by V/iſoca, 
Politz, Landſhut, and arrived on 
the 2oth on Franckfort on the 
Oder. Here he joined the troops 
under Count Dohna. Ihe ary 
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22d. 


was now in a condition 
to a&, and they did not loſe 
a moment's time to march againſt 
the enemy. All their vigour and 
expedition was not more than ne- 
ceſſary. The Ruſſians had be- 
ſieged Cuſtrin from the 15th. 
Though theſe people, ſcarcely 
emerged from barbariſm, had not 
the moſt perfect ſkill in operations 
of this nature, they ſupplied that de- 
ficiency by a ferocity that ſcrupled 
nothing, by numbers whoſe lives 
they did not regard, and by a moſt 
formidable artillery, which rudely 
but furiouſly managed, only ſpread 
the more general and indiſcrimi- 
In effect, they 
threw ſuch a multitude of bombs 
and red hot balls into that un- 
fortunate city, that in a ſhort time 
it was on fire in every quarter, Of 
the wretched inhabitants ſome were 
burned, ſome buried in the ruins, 
ſome killed by the balls that fell 
like hail in the ftreets : the ſurviv- 
ing majority, ſafe neither within 
nor without their houſes, aban. 
doned their homes and their ſub. 
ſtance, and fled, many of them al- 
moſt naked, out of the city on 
the fide which was not inveſted, 
Never was beheld a more de- 
plorable ſpeRacle ; nor was it eaſy 
to ſay which formed the more 
wretched appearance, thoſe who 
periſhed, or thoſe who eſcaped. 
Meanwhile, the governor, firm in 
his courage and fidelity, did every 
thing for the defence of the walls 
and ruins of the place ; but the 
walls built in the old manner did 
not promiſe a ſucceſsful defence; 
the enemy had poſted themſelves 
in the ſuburbs, and in the firing 
of the town, the principal maga- 


zune of the believed was blown 
nn 
p. 
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Nothing 


The protector and avenger of 
his dominions, was now howerer 
at hand. On the 23d, the King 
of Pruſſia's whole army paſſed the 
Oder at Gluſtebifſel, about twenty 
Engliſh miles to the north-eaſt of 
Cuſtrin. The Ruſſians on the firſt 
notice of his approach, broke up 
the ſiege of that place, and march- 
ed towards the villages of Zwicker 
and Zorndorff, It was the king's 
intention to wind round the left 
flank of their army, and to take 
them in the rear, by which he 
hoped to throw them into con- 
fuſion. But in this heyfound him- 
ſelf diſappointed. The Ruſſian 
generals had foreſeen his purpoſe; 
and made excellent diſpoſitions. 
As the ground did not admit them 
to extend greatly in length, they 
threw themſelves into a ſquare 
body compoſed of four lines, form- 
ing a front almoſt equal on every 
fide, and on every ſide ſurrounded 
by cannon and chevaux de 
frize. In this formidable diſpoſi- 
tion they waited the attack of the 
Fruſſians. 

It was on the 25th of Auguſt that 
the King of Pruſſia, after a march of 
86 days, from the midit of Moravia, 

rought his army in preſence of 
the Ruſſians, The king had never 
been perſonally engaged with 
that enemy before. His troops 
had never obtained any advan- 
tage over them. The whole for- 
tune of the war depended upon 
the event of this day. The Pruſſi- 
2ns were now in the cloſeſt ſenſe 
to fight for their country, which 
was ready to fall under one of the 
ſevereſt ſcourges with which Pro- 
vidence has chaſtiſed a nation. 
was wanting which 
could inſpire the ſoldier with re- 
venge. Every where the marke of 

ES the 


82 
the enemies cruelty were before 
their eyes; the country deſolated 
on every ſide, and the villages 
in flames all round the field of 
battle. 

At nine o' clock in the morn- 
ing the battle began by a fire 
of cannon and mortars, which 
rained on the right wing of the 
Ruſſians without the leaſt inter- 
miſſion for near two hours. No- 
thing could exceed the havock 
made by this terrible fire, nor the 
conſtancy with which the Muſ- 
covite foot, raw and unexperi- 
enced, ſuſtained a flaughter that 
would have confounded and dil- 

erſed the compleateſt veterans. 

hey fell in their ranks; new 
regiments ſtill preſſed forward to 
fill their places, and to ſupply 
new ſlaughter. When the firſt line 
had fired away all their cbarges, 
they ruſhed forward on the Pruſſi- 
ans, That firm body of the 
Pruſſian infantry which had often 
ſtood, and often given ſo many 
terrible ſhocks, by one of thoſe 


unaccountable movements, of the 


human mind, that render every 
thing in war ſo precarious, gave 
way in the preſence of their ſo- 
vereign, and when they had in a 
manner ſecured the victory, retired 
in diſorder before the half broken 
battalions of the Muſcovites. Had 
the Ruſſian officers known how to 
profit of this diſorder; had the 

immediately thrown in their — 
with vigour to compleat it, and 
entirely break that body; this had 
probably been the laſt day of the 
Pruſſian greatneſs. The king 
was rot {o negligent. For juſt 
in this anxious moment, whilſt 
the battle was yet in ſuſpence, by 
a very rapid and maſterly motion 
he brought all the cavalry of his 
right to the center, which with 
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General Sedlitz at their head, 
burſting in upon the Ruſlan foot, 
uncovered by their horſe, and diſ- 
ordered even by. their advantage, 
they puſhed them .back with a 
moſt miſerable flaughter. The 
repulſed battalions of Pruſſia had 
time to recollect, and to form 
themſelves; and now returning to 
the onſet with a rage exaſperated 
by their late diſgrace, they en- 
tirely turned the ballance of the 
fight. The Ruſſians were thrown 
into the moſt horrible confuſion. 
The wind blew the duſt and ſmoke 
full in their faces. They no longer 
diſtinguiſhed friends or enemies. 
They fired upon each other. In 
this diſtraction they plundered 
their own baggage which ſtood 
between the lines, and intoxicated 
themſelves with brandy. Orders 
were now no more heard or obeyed. 
The ranks fell in upon one another; 
and being crammed together in 
a narrow ſpace, every ſhot diſ- 
charged by the Pruflians had its 
full effect; whilſt the Ruſſians 
kept up only a ſcattered fire, 
without direction or effect, and 
quite over the heads of their ene- 
mies. It was now no longer 
battle, but a horrid und undiſ- 
tinguiſning carnage. Vet ſtill 
(which is a wonderful circumſtance) 
the Raſſians thus diſtracted and 
ſlaughtered, kept their ground. 


The action continued without in- 


termiſſion from nine in the morn- 
ing until ſeven at night. At laſt 
the might itſelf, the fatigue of the 
Pruſſians, and a judicious attack 
on their right wing, which drew 
their attention on that ſide, gave 
the Ruſſian army ſome reſpite to re 
cover their order, and an oppor+ 
tunity of retiring a little from 
the ſcene of their diſaſter, On 
their fide near 10,000 fell * 
the 
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the ſpot; they had more than 
10,000 wounded, moſt of them 
mortally ; 939 officers, not includ- 
ing the inferior, were killed, 
wounded and taken priſoners ; of 
two particular regiments conſiſting 
before the battle of 4595 effective 
men, only 1475 were left; their 
whole loſs on this bloody day was 
21,529 men. That of the Pruſſians 


in every way did not amount to 


2000. 

The gazettes of both parties 
warmly diſputed the vain honour 
of the field of battle. On the 
moſt diligent enquiry, it appears 
that both parties ſpent the night 
on or very near the place 
of action. But this is an affair 
of little conſequence. The Pruſſi- 
ans had all the fruits, and moſt 
of the proofs of a victory the 
moſt compleat and decitive. A 
vaſt train of artillery taken, the 
military cheſt, a number of pri- 
ſoners, many of them officers of 
high rank ; the retreat of the 
Ruſſian army, the next and the 
following days; their general Fer- 
mor's requeſt for leave to bury 
the dead; their incapacity to ad- 
vance or form any new enterpriſe ; 
the King of Proflia's unmoleſted 
operations againſt his other enemies; 
all theſe form the moſt clear and 
certain demonſtration of a victory 
in all points, for which a victory is 
deſireable. : 

Nothing lefs indeed, than a very 
compleat victory could have done 
any eflential ſervice to the king's 
affairs at that time, when four 
armies of his enemies were mak- 
ing their way to one common 
center, and threatened to unite in 
the heart of Brandenburgh. The 
king renewed the 'attack on the 

uitans the next morning. The 
event of the laſt day had ſhewed 
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them, that thete was no way of 
ſafety but in a retreat, and in ef- 
fe& they retreated before the Pruſ- 
ſians as far as Landſperg on tte 
frontiers of Poland. The King 
of Pruſſia was convinced that their 
late check muit wholly diſable 
them from attempting any thing 
material againſt his dominions on 
that fide ; and he ſaw clearly that 
whatever he might hope to gain 
by improving his advantage a- 
gainſt the Ruſhans, he mult loſe far 
more by allowing his other ene- 
mies to make a progreſs on the 
fide of Saxony. He ſatisfied him- 
ſelf therefore, with leaving a ſmall 
body of troops under Count Dohna, 
to obſerve the motions of the Muſ- 
covite army; and marched with the 
greate!} part of his forces and the 
utmoſt expedition to the relief of 
Prince Henry. 
M Daun having laid aſde his 
firſt project for paſſing the Elbe at 
Mcitfen, enterpriſed nothing new 
on the ſide of Saxony for ſome 
days; he contented himſelf with 
taking a poſition at Stolpen to the 
eaſtward of the Elbe, by which, 
whilſt he preſerved to himſelf an 
ealy communication with the army 
of the Empire, he interrupted the 
communicationbetweenPautzen and 
Dreſden ; he favoured the opera- 
tions of General Laudon, who had 
advanced through the LowerLuſatia 
to the confines of Brandenburgh ; 
and by drawing the attention 
of the Pruſſlan forces which were 
left in Sileſia to the northward of 
that duchy, he facilitated the pro- 
oreſs of the arms of the generals 
Harſch and deVille in the touthern 
parts. Admirable diſpoſitions with- 
out queſtion, if the time had not 
called for more vigorous meaſures, 
and if che reſcue of Saxony from 
the King of Pruilia had not been 
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the great object of the campaign 
It is not impoſſible that the court 
of Vienna had ſtill ſuch an hanker- 
ing after Sileſia, as induced them 
to ſlacken their efforts on the fide 
of Saxony, in hope, that if M. 
Paun could protract the operations 
there, ſo as to find full employment 
for the King of Pruſſia, their 
other forces might reduce Sileſia 
with great facility; and thus per- 
haps by aiming at two ſuch dif- 
ficult objects at once, as it gene- 
rally happens, they loſt them both. 
Upon any other ſuppoſition, it is 
not very eaſy to account for the 
ſeeming inactivity of M. Daun, 
while he had ſo fair a game in his 
hands, However advantageouſly 
Prince Henry might have choſen 
his poſt, or however ſtrongly he 
might have ſecured it, yet, the 
prodigious ſuperiority of the com- 
bined armies ſeems to have more 
than over-balanced that advantage, 
and to have juſtified, nay, to have 
demanded ſome bold and deciſive 
attem d. 7 
In Fact, this appeared at length to 
be the marſhal's own opinion. For 
when the ſtrong fortreſs of Sonne- 
ſtein moſt unaccountably ſurrender- 
ed, with a garriſon of 1400 men, to 
Deng” 08 Auſtrian general Mac- 
: 5 Guire after the reſiſtance of 
no more than a ſingle day; M. Daun 
propoſed that the Prince of Deux- 
onts ſhould attack Prince Henry, 
whilſt the grand army of the Auſtri- 
ans laying bid ges between two fires, 
at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 
ſhould paſs the Elbe, and falling 
Sep ot the ſame time on the 
Pruſſians, ſecond the attack 
of the Imperialiſts, and cut off the 
retreat of their enemies towards 
Dreſden, This was to bring mat- 
ters to a ſpeedy deciſion, But 
— now the King of Pruilia by the 
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moſt rapid marches had reached 
the frontiers of Saxony. The whole 
deſign was diſconcerted; and far 
from being able to diſlodge Prince 
Henry, they found themſelves ut- 
terly unable to prevent the king 
his brother from joining him, , 
with his whole army. Onde. 
his approach General Laudon a- 
bandoned his advantages in the 
Lower Luſatia, and fell back up- 
on M. Daun ; who himſelf retired 
from the neighbourhood of Dreſden 
and fell back as far as Zittau. 
The army of the Empire poſſeſſed 
of the ſtrong poſt of Pirna, which 
the Saxons had occupied in the 
beginning of the war, kept their 
ground; but did not undertake 
any thing. Thus in fifteen days 
the King of Pruſſia, by his un- 
parallelled ſpirit, diligence and mag- 
nanimity, fought, and defeated a 


- ſuperior body of his enemies, in 


one extremity of his dominions, 
and baffled without fighting an- 
other ſuperior body in the other ex- 
tremity. | 
Theſe advantages, glorious as 
they were, were not the only ones 
which followed the victory at Zorn- 
dorf. The Swedes, who directed 
their motions by thoſe of their 
Ruſſian allies, haſtened their opera- 
tions when that army had advan- 
ced into Brandenburgh. General 
Wedel was detached from Saxony, 
to ſtop their progreſs; and the 
Prince of Bevern, now governor 
of Stetin, gave them ſome oppo- 
ſition. All this, however, had 
proved ineffeQual, if the news of 
the defeat of the Ruſſians had not 
alarmed the Swedes in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to make them return with 
more expedition than they had ad- 
vanced, Tho' the King of Pruſſia's 
affairs began to put on a better 


appcarance by theſe efforts, 2 
Oi 
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fortune of the war ſtill hung in a 
very dubious ſcale. The enemy 
was ſtill ſuperior, The Swedes 
and Ruſſians had fill ſome foot- 
ing in his dominions. The Au- 
ſtrians and Imperialiſts were yet in 
Saxony ; and if the king's armies 


had it in their power to take 
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ſtrong ſituations ; the enemy had 
the ſame advantages. The con- 
dition of things was extremely 
critical, and the leaſt error or mil- 
fortune threatened ſtill to p'unge 
the King of Pruſha into an abyſs of 
calamities. 


CHAP. XII. 


General Oberg defeated at Lanwerenhagen. King of Pruſſia ſurpriſed at 


Hohkirchen, M. Keith and Prince Francis of Prunſwick killed. 
King of Pruſſia marches into Sileſia. 


at Gorlitx. 


Aair 
M. Daun inveſts 


Dreſden. The ſuburbs burned. King of Pruſta raiſes the fiege of Nei/5 
and Coſel. He returns into Saxony. The Auſtrians retire into Bohemia. 


Diſpaſitions for the winter. 


HE operations of the armies 

in Weſtphalia, ſeemed for a 

long time to languiſh. The grand 
army of the French under M. de 
Contades, was wholly unable to 
drive Prince Ferdinand from the 
ſts which he had choſen fo 
judiciouſly along the Lippe. The 
other diviſion of the French for- 
ces under the Prince de Soubiſe, 
had made no great progreſs on the 
ſide of Heſſe-Caſſel, againſt the 
Prince Iſenburg, who ſtill kept his 
ground in that principality, in or- 
der to protect the courſe of the 
Weſer, and to cover the electorate. 
The French were ſenſible that an 
attack on the principal army of 
the allies, would prove a very 
dangerous attempt, in which even 
if they ſhould have ſome ſucceſs, 
their progreſs into the king's elec- 
tora] dominions muſt be very flow 
and difficult. But as the body of 
the allies employed in Heſſe- Caf. 
ſel was far the weakeſt, and as 
an advantage on that fide pro- 
miſed them the command of the 
Weſer, and a better paſſage into 


the heart of the enemies country, 
they determined to make an at- 
tempt there. To further this de- 
ſign, a confiderable detachment was 
made from the army of M. de Con- 
tades, which increaſed the Prince 
of Soubiſe's corps to at leaſt 30,000 
men. Prince Ferdinand, who was 
ſufficiently aware of the enemies 
plan, had ſome time before ſent 


General Oberg with a onda re- 


inforcement to join the Prince 
Iſenburg; but notwithſtanding this 
reinforcement, the whole force of 
the allies in Heſſe did not exceed 
15000, This body was attacked by 
the French at Lanweren-g 


hagen, and their great ſu- ep. 30. 


periority, eſpecially in point of ca- 
valry, obliged the allies to retire 
with the loſs of about 1500 mer. 
The allies unable to keep the field, 
had however ſome woods in their 
rear which covered their retreat, 
and they preſerved ſo good a coun- 
tenance as prevented their defeat 

from becomihg total. 
Great conEquences might have 
been apprehended from this affair, 
E 4 But 
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But the vigilance of Prince Fer- 
dinand, who had eftabliſhed the 
moſt ready communications all a- 
long the Lippe, ſuffered the vic- 
torious army to reap but little ad- 
vantage from their victory. That 
accompliſhed general advanced 
with the utmoſt expedition to- 


wards Rheda, and the Prince Iſen- 


burg having fallen back upon him, 
they joined in ſuch a manner as per- 
fectly to ſecure the Weſer, without 
lofing any thing on the fide of the 
Rhine. And although theſe neceſ- 
ſary motions, in ſome ſort uncovered 
the electorate, ſo as to lay it open to 
the incurſions of the enemy's light 
troops, who penetrated even to the 
gates of Hanover; yet the French 
were not ina condition to ellabliſh 
any conſiderable body, or to take 
any poſt of moment in that part. 
During this time, the armies of 
the King of Pruſſia and M. Daun 
made no very remarkable move- 
ments. The marſhal kept his ad- 
vantageous camp at Stolpen, by 
which he preſeryed a communica- 
tion with the army of the Empire. 
The army was fecured by its in- 
2ccefible ſituation, but it enter- 
priſed nothing of conſequence. The 
Ring of Pruſſia on the other hand, 
Raving taken poſſeſſion of the im- 
portant poſt of Bautzen, which lies 
ſo oppprtunely ſor commanding at 
once both Miſnia and Lufatia, ex- 
tended his right wing to Hoh- 
kirchen. By this poſition he pre- 
ſerved a communication with the 
army of his brother Prince Henry, 
be protected Brandenburgh from 


the incurſions of the Auſtrians, 


and at the ſame time that he ſe- 
cured theſe intereſting objects, he 
was better fitvated for throwing 
ſuccours into Siſeſia, than he could 
be any where elſe conſiſtently with 
his general plan. The two armies 
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kept the moſt watchful eye upon 
each other's motions. The prin- 
cipal aim of the King of Pruſſia, 
ſeemed to have been the prevent- 
ing M. Daun from communicating 
with. Bohemia. The great inten- 
tion of M. Daun was to cut off the 
king from Sileſia. Things were 
ſo ballanced, that it did not ſeem 
poſſible by mere ſkill in marches 
and poſitions to anſwer theſe ends 
very fully : therefore a battle ſeem- 
ed inevitable. But it ſeemed too 
that conſidering the ſituations of 
both armies, a battle could not be 
attempted without extreme danger 
to the party who ſhould begin the 
attack. Sad 


M. Daun ſaw that if any more 


time was loſt without action, the 


very ſeaſon muſt oblige bim to 
evacuate Saxony, and thus give up 


all the fruits of the campaign. He 
came to a reſolution of giving the 
King of Pruſſia battle. But even 
in the vigour of this reſolution, 
appeared the extreme caution which 
characteriſes that able general. 
Having communicated his deſign 
to the Prince of Deux-Ponts, and 
ſettled meaſures with him, he march- 
ed in the dead of a very dark 


night, in three columns, towards - 


the right of the King of. Fruſlia's 
camp. Notwithſtanding the dark- 
neſs of the night, notwith- | 
ſtanding the — divi- Oct. 4. 
ſion ot the Auſtrian army, the great- 
neſs of their numbers, and the length 
of way they had to march, yet 
ſuch was the wiſe conduct and great 
good fortune of this deſign, that 
they all arrived at the ſame time 
at the Pruſſian camp, none having 
loſt their way, without diſcovery, 
without confuſion, and began the 
attack with the utmoſt regularity 
and reſolution at 5 o'clock in the 


How 
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How the king's out-guards were 
kept ſo as to make ſuch a 145 
practicable, is hard to ſay. It is 
hard to accuſe the vigilance of ſo 
able a commander, or the attention 
of ſo many finiſhed officers as ſerved 
under him. To ſpeak of treachery 
is a way of accounting for miſ- 
fortunes, more common than rea- 
ſonable. However it was, the 
pruſſians had not time to ſtrike 
their tents, when they found the 
enemy in the midſt of the camp, 
and an impetuous attack already 
begun. Scarce had the battle be- 
gan, when a defeat ſeemed cer- 
tain; not ſo much from the con- 
fuſion of the troops, as the irre- 
parable loſs of two officers in the 
higheſt command, and of the greateſt 
merit. M. Keith received two muſ- 
quet balls, and fell dead upon the 
ſpot. Prince Francis of Brunſ- 
wick had bis head ſhot off by a 
cannot ball as he mounted his 
horſe, The King of Pruſſia had 
then the whole of affairs to ſuſ- 
tain alone, at the time when he 
moſt wanted aſſiſtance. But his 
preſence of mind, his firmneſs, his 
activity, remedied in ſome mea- 
ſure the effects of this unforeſeen 
attack, and the loſſes and diſorders 
it had occaſioned; he was every 
where preſent, and inſpired his 
troops with an ardor like his own. 
The king ordered ſome detachments 
from his left, to reinforce his right 
wing; but in the moment the 
orders were received, the leſt it- 
ſelf was furiouſly attacked. Ge- 
neral Ketzow who commanded in 
that quarter, with difficulty repul- 
ſed the Auftrians, and was not 
able to afford any conſiderable 
eſſiſtance to the right, which was 
alone obliged to ſupport the whole 
weight of the grand attack. \ 

The Auſtrians in the beginning of 
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the engagement had beaten them 
out of the village of Hohkirchen; 
as the fate of the day depended upon 
that poſt, the hotteſt of the diſ- 
pute was there. "The Pruffians made 
three bloody and unſucceſsful at- 
tacks on the village; on the fourth 
they carried it; but the Auſtrians 
pouring continually freſh troops 
upon that ſpot, drove them out 
at length after reiterated efforts, 


and a prodigious ſlaughter on all 


ſides. Then the king deſpairing 
of the fortune of that field, order- 
cd a retreat ; his troops which had 
been ſuddenly attacked in a dark 
night by ſuperior numbers, and had 
ran to arms ſome half naked, and 
all in the utmoſt confuſion, had 
notwithſtanding made a molt vigo- 


rous reſiſtance, and maintained 
the fight for near five hours. They 


made their retreat in good order 
without being purſued, ſupported 


by the good countenance of their 


cavalry, and the fie of a nume- 
rous and well ' ſerved artillery, 


which was placed in the center of 


their camp. 'They loſt in this 


bloody action at leaſt 7000 men, 
killed, wounded. and priſoners, to- 
gether with many cannon., The + 


Auſtrian account allowed their own 
loſs in killed and wounded to a- 
mount to near 5000. 


The King of Pruſſia, in retiring 
from Hohkirchen, in fact only 


altered the poſition of his right 


wing, which fell back as far as 
Weiſſenburg. His left till remain- 
ed at Bautzen. This poſition was 
nearly as good as the former. The 
great loſs, was the loſs of reputation 
which always attends a defeat, and 
the loſs of two great generals which 
attended this in particular, M, 
Keith was a Scotchman born. He 
engaged with his brother the Lord 
Mazſbal in the rebellion of 1715. 

Being 
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Being obliged to relinquiſh his 
country on this occaſion, he en- 
tered into the troops of Spain, and 
afterwards paſſing into Ruſſia, he 
obtained a conſiderable command, 
and performed many ſignal ſer- 
vices in their wars with Turkey 
and Sweden; and ſerved them alſo 
in peace by ſeveral embaſſies, But 
finding the honours of that country 
no better than a ſplendid ſervitude, 
and- not meeting with thoſe re- 
wards, which his long and faith- 
ful ſervices deſerved, he left that 
court, for one where merit is better 
known and better rewarded ; and 
having been employed ſince the 
beginning of the war in a diſ- 
_ tinguiſhed command in the King 
of Pruſſia's armies, he fell at laſt 
in a ſervice that was worthy of 
'him. 

If the King of Pruſſia loſt ſome 
reputation in ſuffering himſelf to 
be ſurpriſed in this affair ; he fully 
retrieved it by his extraordinary 

conduct in the courſe of the ac- 
tion, and his admirable efforts 
after it. On the whole, perhaps, 
when all circumſtances are conſi- 
dered, the King of Pruſſia will 
appear greater in this defeat, than 
in any victory he ever yet ob- 
tained. The wing of his army 
that was attacked, was ſurpriſed 
at a diſtance from him, the two 
generals that commanded it ſlain 
in the firſt onſet, his other prin- 
Cipal generals wounded, the whole 
wing in confuſion without a leader ; 
to come, in theſe deſperate cir- 
cumſtances, in haſte from another 
quarter; to recover all; twice to 
repulſe the enemy, and at laſt to 
retire, overborn only by numbers 
and fatigue, without being purſued, 
is ſuch an inſtance of great gere- 
ralſnip, as perhaps has never been 
exceeded. 


keep their ground in that pro- (1 
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Whilſt theſe things were doing 


in Saxony, the Kuſſians made m — 
farther attempts on the ſide 0 
Brandenburgh ; they remained i rec 
their camp near Landſperg, until no 
the 21ſt of September; when aftrM gro 
ſeveral feigned motions, made ty tag 
cover their real deſign, they be- th: 
gan their retreat towards Pome-M to 


Tania, where they arrived on the op 
26th. 
It was impoſſible that they ſhould 


vince during the winter, unleſ 
they could ſecure ſome ſea-port, 
from whence they might be ſup-M fre 
plied with proviſions. The little wi 
town of Colberg was very oppor- hi 
tune for that purpoſe, as it is 2 th 
ſea- port on the Baltick, and vl f 
meanly fortified, that the reduc. M vi 
tion of it appeared to be as ealy it 
as expedient. On the zd of re 
Ogober, they formed the ſiege of 

this inconſiderable place, with 21 q 
body of 15000 men. But ſuch was 
the bravery of Major Heydon the 
governor, and ſuch the incapacity 
of the Ruſſians for operations of 
this nature, that this little town, 
defended only by a rampart, with- 
out any outwork, and lined with 
a very feeble garriſon, held out 
againſt the repeated attacks of the 
enemy twenty-ſix days, and then 
obliged them to raiſe the oa 
fiege, without any ſuccours a. 
whatſoever from without, This 
was the laſt enterpriſe of the 
Ruſſians. Their vaſt army retired 
with diſgrace, firſt from Branden- 
burgh, and then from Pomerania; 
not having teen able to maſter one 
place of ſtrength in either country; 
but having deſtroyed with the moſt 
ſavage barbarity in both the open 
towns and defenceleſs villages; 
leaving as ſtrong impreſſions of con- 
tempt 


— 
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tempt for their incapacity, as of 
horror for their cruelty, 

Aſter the defeat which the king 
received at Hohkirchen, he omitted 
no meaſures to prevent the enemy 
from making any material advan- 


tage of it, He perceived clearly, 
that the advantage they propoſed 
to derive from it, was to cover the 
operations of their armies in Sileſia ; 
and that they had no longer any 
ſerious deſign upon Saxony during 
this campaign. 'The king therefore, 
made no ſcruple to reinforce his 
army by conſiderable detachments 
from that of Prince Henry, which 
were brought up by that prince 
himſelf. And as he ſaw that Neiſs, 
the ſiege of which had been already 
el and proſecuted with greet 
vigour, muſt certainly ſurrender if 
it were not ſpeedily ſuccoured, he 
reſolved to march into Sileſia, 

To the execution of this deſign 
the greateſt difficulties ſtarted up 
on all ſides. The army of M. Daun 
lately victorious, had no other bufi- 
neſs than to intercept him. To fight 
was dubious ; to avoid it, hard. If 
he could even avoid a battle, he 
had much to apprehend from the 
efforts of the enemy to harraſs him 
on his march, If he ſhould be fo 
happy as to eſcape or to conquer 
thele difficulties, yet his march en- 
tuely uncovered Saxony, and aban- 
doned that moſt intereſting poſſeſ- 
hon, very poorly defended, to all 
ine force of two powerful armies. 

On the other hand, if the con- 
ideration of Saxony ſhould detain 
lum in his preſent ſituation, Sileſia 
ran the ſame riſque, and the ſame 
or greater diſadvantages mult en- 
lue to his affairs, by ſuffering the 
Aullrians to obtain a footing there. 
This ditemma, which would have 
rendered a meaner genius entirely 


WaCtive, and hindered him from 
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taking any reſolution, only obliged 
the King of Pruſſia to take his re- 
ſolution with the greater ſpeed, 
and to execute it with the greater 
vigour, | 

On the 24th of November at 
night, he quitted his camp at Do- 
breſchutz, and making a great com- 
paſs, he arrived, without any ob- 
ſtruction from the enemy, in the 
plain of Gorlitz. A body of the 
Auſtrians had in vain endeavoured 
to ſecure this poſt before him; thoſe 
that arrived were defeated, with the 
loſs of eight hundred men. By this 
happy march, all the advantages of 
M. Daun's ſtudied poſition, of all the 
fruits his boaſted victory at Hohkir- 
chen, were loſt in a moment, and an 
open paſſage to Sileſia lay before the 
king. He purſued his march with 
the greateſt diligence. General 
Laudon, with 24, ooo men, was 
ſent to purſue him. That active 
general continually harraſſed his 
rear guard; but the king continued 
his march without interruption, 
and ſuffered him to take many little 
advantages, rather than, by delay- 
ing to conteſt ſmall matters, to en- 
danger a deſign, which might be 
deciſive of the whole campaign. 

On the other hand, Daun, not 
content with the obſtacles which 
General Laudon threw in the 
king's way, ſent a large body of 
horie and foot by another route to 
reinforce the army, which under 
the generals Harſch and De Ville 
had formed the ſiege of Neiſs, and 
the blockade of Coſel. But he per- 
ceived that all theſe meaſures would 
probably prove ineffectual, as his 
principal project, which was to co- 
ver Sileſia, had been defeated. He 
therefore turned his views towards 
Saxony, and ſatisfying himſelf with 
detaching General Laudon, which 
might create an opinion that the 
whole 
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whole Auſtrian army purſued, he 
ſollowed the king no farther than 
Gorlitz; which place he immedi- 
ately quitted, and having by forced 
marches gained the Elbe, he paſſed 
Wand that river at Pirna, and ad- 
vanced towards Dreſden. At 

the ſame time the army of the Em- 
— 5 by its motions, having o- 
liged the Pruſſian army, then ex- 
tremel/ weakened by the detach- 
ments that had been drawn from it, 


to retire from its poſt before Dreſ- 


den, ſome miles to the weſtward 
of that city, cut off their commu- 
nication with Leipſic, whilſt M. 
Daun attempted to cut off their 
communication with Dreſden ; but 
they found means to throw them- 
ſelves into that city, and afterwards 
to retire to the other ſide of the 
Elbe. The Auſtrians and Imperi- 
aliſts began at once to inyeſt thoſe 
two important places; another par- 
ty advanced towards Torgau, and 
aitempted that town. It ſeemed 
_ utterly impoſſible to prevent the 
Auſtrians from becoming maſters 
of Saxony, who in a manner covered 
the whole country with their forces. 

In the mean time, the King of 
Pruſſia drew nearer and nearer to 
Neiſs. The ſiege of that fortreſs 
was commenced on the 4th of Au- 
guſt; on the zd of October it was 
completely inveſted ; and the place 
was puſhed on one ſide with the 
greateſt vigour, and on the other 
maintained, with the moſt conſum- 
mate {il and bravery, until the 
approach of the King of Pruſſia 
obliged the Auſtrians, on the iſt 
of November, to raiſe the ſiege, 
leaving a conſiderable quantity of 
military ſtores behind them. The 
ſame terror obliged the parties em- 
N in the blockade of Coſel, 
to leave that place at liberty, and 
to fall back, together with the ar- 
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mies of the generals Harſch an 
de Ville, into Bohemia, and thy 
Auſtrian Sileſia. 

The King of Pruſſia, when N 
he had thus by the report of . 
his march, without fighting, drive 
his enemies out of Sileſia, loſt ng 
a moment to return by the ſame 
route, and with the ſame expedi. 
tion to the relief of Saxony. Ty 
bodies of his troops had moved for 
the ſame purpoſe out of Pomers. 
nia, one under, Count Dohna, and ſtep: 
one under General Wedel. The 
corps under Wedel had throws ess 
itfelf into Torgau, repulſed the 


Auſtrians, ;who had attempted tha {Wwe 
2 and purſued them as far a Whvc 
ulenburg.., The grand operation pn « 
of the Auſtrians: was againſt Dreſ. Vo 
den. M. Daun, with an army of Wl! 
60,000 men, came before that city, Rae 
on the very day on which the King iid: 


of Pruſſia began his march to op- 
poſe him, ſo that he might wel 
imagine his ſucceſs certain again t 
a place meanly fortified,” and de- n 
fended only by 12000 men, The 
ſame day he began to cannonade it, 
and his light troops, ſupported by 
the grenadiers of the army, made 
a ſharp attack upon the ſuburbs. 
The governor Count Schmettay 
ſaw that from the weakneſs of the 
ſuburbs, it would prove impoſſible Na 
for him to prevent the enemy from N 
poſſeſſing himſelf of them by a co: Wh! 
de main ; and if they ſucceeded in Wh 
this attempt the great height of the WW! 
houſes, being fix or ſeven ſtories, “ 
and entirely commanding the ram- Wh” 
parts, would render the reduction of WF 
the body of the place equally ealy = 
and certain. Theſe conſiderations Wi 
determined him to ſet theſe ſuburbs n 
on fire. | n 
It is well known that the ſuburbs WW 
of Drefden compoſe one of the iN 
fineſt towns in Europe, and are 


4 Long 
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9 greatly ſuperior to that which hes 
n ichin the walls. Here the moſt 
ne vealthy part of the inhabitants re- 


de, and here are carried on thoſe 
eyeral curious manufactures for 
hich Dreſden is ſo famous. Count 
Daun foreſaw this conſequence of 
is attempt. He endeavoured to 
atimidate the governor from this 
xceaſure, to which he knew the 
ruel reaſon of war would naturally 
ead him, by threatening to make 
im perſonally anſwerable for the 


Cchmettau anſwered with the firm- 
fs that became a man of honour 
ind a ſoldier, that he would an- 
Iwer whatever he ſhould do, and 
ould not only burn the ſuburbs, 
na caſe M. Daun advanced, but 


ef-Mvwould likewiſe defend the city it- 
of elf ſtreet by ſtreet, aud at laſt even 
ty, ie caſtle, which was the royal re- 
ing idence, if he thould be driven to 
2p- Wt. When the magiſtrates were ap- 
el rriſed of this reſolution, they fell 
of t the feet of Count Schmettau, and 
de- nplored him to change his mind, 
be nd to have mercy on that devoted 
it, Net of their city. The part of the 
by yal family, who remained in 
de Dreſden joined their ſupplications 


0 thoſe of the inagiſtrates ; they 
prayed him to {pare that laſt refuge 
the ot diſtrened royalty, and to allow 
ble Nat leaſt a ſecure reudence to thoſe; 
m who had been deprived of every 
up Weiing die. All entreaties were vain. 
in Wcimettau continued firm in his re- 
he FWiolution. He told them that their 
es, N lafety depended on themſelves, aud 
m- en M. Daun; that if he made no 
of attempts, the ſuburbs ſhould be ill 
i bcure; but that if he took any 
ns Wether ſteps, the necefiry of his 
bs I waſter's ſervice, and his own bo- 

nour, would compel him to act 
'bs rery diſagrecable to the lenity of 
be Wks ditpofition. The magiltzates 


eps he ſhould take; but Count 
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retired in deſpair. Combuſtibles 
were laid in all the houſes. 

At three o'clock next No 
morning, the ſignal for hr- ade 
ing the ſuburbs was given; wh 
and in a moment, a place ſo late- 
ly the ſeat of eaſe and luxury, - 
flouriſhing in traffic, in pleaſures, 
and ingenious arts, was all in 
flames. A calamity ſo dreadful need 
no high colouring. However, as 
little miſchief attended ſuch a com- 
buſtion as the nature of the thing 
could admit. Very few loſt their 
lives; but many their whole ſub- 
ſtance, When this was done the 
Pruſſian troops abandoned the flam- 
ing ſuburbs, and retired in good or- 
der into the city. 

M. Daun ſaw this fire, which 


whilſt it laid waſte the capital of his 
ally, made it more difficult for him 


to force it, he ſent in ſome empty 
threats to the governor, But the 
Saxon miniſter at Ratiſbon made 
grievous complaints to the Diet of 
what he repreſented as the moſt 
unpara'le!ed act of wanton and un- 
provoked crueity, that had ever 


been committed. The emiſſaries 


of the court 0! Vienna ſpread the 
ſame complaints; and they made 


no ſcruple to invent, and to alter 


facts in tuch a manner as to move 
the greateſt pity towards the ſuffer- 
ers, and the greateſt indignation 
againſt the King of Pruſſia. All 
theſe, however, were in a ſhore 
time abundantly confuted, by the 
authentick certificates of the ma- 
giſtrates of Dreſden, and of thoſe 
officers of the court, who were per- 
fectly acquainted with the tranſac- 
tion. By theſe certificates it appears 
that only two hundred and fiſty 


houſes were conſumed. Though 
this was a terrible calamity, it was 
nothing to the accounts given in 


the gazettes of the Auſtrian * 
Y 


. 
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By theſe certificates it appears alſo, 
that the people were not ſurpriſed, 
but had ſufficient notice of the go- 
vernor's intentions, to enable them 
to provide for their ſafety. In a 
word, all the charges of cruelty 
againſt the Pruſſian commander, 
and ſoldiery, were fully over- 
thrown. 

This fire made a.coup de main im- 
practicable; regular operations de- 
manded time, and the King of 
Pruſſia was now in full march to- 
wards Saxony. M. Daun retired 
from before the place on the 17th. 
The king after crofling Luſatia, 
paſling the Elbe, and joining his 
troops under Count Dohna and 
General Wedel, arrived trium- 
Phantly at Dreſden on the 2oth. 
The armies of M. Daun and the 


Empire gave way towards Bohe- 


mia, into which kingdom they 
ſoon aſter finaliy retreated, without 
enterpriiing any thing further. Six 
ſieges were railed almoſt at. the 


lame time; that of Colberg, car- 


Tied on by General Palmbach, un- 
der the orders of Marſhal Fermor , 
that cf Neiſs, by M. de Harſch ; 
that of Coſel; that of Drefden, by 
Marſhal Daun ; the blockade of 
Torgau, by M. Haddic ; and that 
of Leipſick, by the Prince of Deux- 
Ponts. 

About the time that the Auſtrians 
retired into winter quarters, the 
French did the ſame ; and the Ha- 
noverians permitted them to do it 
without moleſtation, the ſeaſon be- 
ing too far advanced, and their 
army perhaps not of fuiſſicient 
ilrength for offenſive operations ; 
and Prince Ferdinand kept the 
feld no longer. The Britiſh troops 
had no occaſion of ſignalizing their 
bravery during this year; but 
without a battle the nation ſuffer- 
ed a very conſiderable loſs, and 
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was touched with a very deep and 
one ſorrow. The Duke d 

arlborough died in Munſter, the 
20th of October, of a fever, con- 
tracted by the fatigues of the cam. 
paign. Never did the nation loſe 
in one man, a temper more candid 
and benevolent, manners more a 
miable and open, a more primitive 
integrity, a more exalted generof- 
ty, a more warm and feeling heart; 
He left all the enjoyments, which 
an ample fortune and an high rank 
could beſtow in the public eye; 
and which every milder virtue, 
every diſpoſition to make and t 
be made happy, could give in a do- 
meſtic life: he left theſe for the 
ſervice of his country, and died for 
its defence, as he had lived for its 
ornament and happineſs. 

If we compare the events of this 
year with thoſe of the laſt, we ſhall 
find in the actions of the preſent 
year, perhaps ſomething leſs al 
that aſtoniſhing eclat ; fewer battles; 
not ſo many nor ſo ſtriking revolu- 
tions of fortune; but we may di 
cover upon all fides far greater ma- 
nagement, and a more ſtudied and 
reiined conduct; more artful move- 
ments, a more judicious choice of 
poſts, more quick and vigorous 
marches. If in the laſt year, the 
King of Pruſſia was the hero of the 
imagination, he is this year the 
hero of the judgment; and we 
have, I think, reaſon to admire him 
upon juſter principles. Obliged to 
evacuate Moravia, he throws him- 
ſelf into Bohemia, and executes are- 
treat with all the ſpirit of an invaſ- 
on. He marches more than an hun— 
dred miles through an enemy's coun- 
try, followed and harraſſed by large 
armies, who are unable to obtun 
any advantages over him. Gaiu1ng 
at length his own territories, he 
engages the vaſt army of the u. 
jans 
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Gans and defeats it. He. is unable 
to follow his blow, but he diſ- 
ables them from ſtriking any blow 
againſt that part of his dominions, 
which he is obliged to leave. Whilſt 
he is engaged with the Ruſhans 
on the frontiers of Poland, the 
Auſtrians and Imperialiſts enter 
Saxony. Before they can do any 
thing deciſive, the king is him- 
ſelf ſuddenly in Saxony, and by 
his preſence, at once diſconcerts 
all their projects. The ſcene is 
again changed, they ſurpriſe him 
in his camp at Hohkirchen, two 
of his generals are killed, his army 
defeated, his camp is taken. They 
attack Sileſia with a formidable 
army, Notwithſtanding his late 
defeat; notwithſtanding the great 
ſuperiority of his enemies; not- 
withſtanding the advantage of their 
poſts; he makes an amazing ſweep 
about all their forces, eludes their 
vigilance, renders their poſitions 
unprofitable ; and marching with an 
altoniſhing rapidity into the re- 


dil. moteſt parts of Sileſia, obliges 
ma- the Auſtrian armies to retire with 
and preci pitation out of that province. 


Tien be flies to the relief of 
; of WJ Saxony, which his enemies had a- 
gain profited of his abſence to in- 


vade; and again by the ſame ra- 
the pid and well conducted march, 
the be obliges them to abandon their 
we prize. Defeated by the Auſtrians 
bim he acquired by his conduct all the 
to advantages of the moſt compleat 


im- victory. He guarded all his poſ- 
ſeffions in ſuch a manner, as to en- 
alt- able them all to endure his ab- 
un- ſence for ſome ſort time; and he 
condutted his marches with ſuch 
ſpirit, as did not make it neceſ- 
ary to them to hold out any longer; 


he WF Lomimions, and in their turn he re- 
beved them all. 
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Nor was the condu@ of Prince 
Ferdinand of Burnſwick leſs worthy 
of admiration. Placed at the head 
of a body of troops, who were 
but lately obliged to lay down 
their arms, he found the enemy 
in poſſeſſion of the whole open 
country, and of all the ſtrong places 
in it. Commencing the campaign 
in the midſt of a ſevere winter, 
without any place of ſtrength in 
his hands, he drove the enemy 
from all thoſe they held. He 
obliged them to repaſs the Rhine, 
he followed and defeated them in 
a pitched battle. Being afterwards 
obliged by the great force of France 
on its own frontier, and the nu- 
merous armies they had in diffe- 
rent places, to repaſs the Rhine; 
he defeated Lippe againſt num- 
bers greatly ſuperior, and though 
they defeated a part of his army, 
they were not able to turn their 
victory to the leaſt advantage. 
Prince Ferdinand's campaign may 
well paſs for a perfect model of de- 
fenſive operations. 

The Auſtrians, in taking winter 
quarters, diſpoſed their forces ſo 
as to form a chain of an amaz- 
ing length, from the frontiers of 
Moravia paſſing through Bohemia, 
all along the ſcirts of Silefia and 
the borders of Saxony. There the 
Imperial army joined this chain, 
and continued it through Thuringia 
and Franconia, where it was united 
to the quarters of the Prince de 
Soubiſe. Theſe troops had fallen 
back from Heſſe-Caſſel, finding 
themſelves unable to maintain their 
ground in the landgraviate. The 
Prince de Soubiſe's cantonments 
extended weſtward along the courſe 
of the Maine and Lahn, to meet 
thoſe of the M. de Contades Which 
flretched to the Rhine, and continued 
the chaindeyond it quite to e 
0 
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ſo as to command the whole courſe 
of the Rhine, on both ſides, both 
upward and downward. Prince 
Ferdinand was unable to extend 
himſelf to ſuch a length; and eſ- 
pecially found it impraQticable to 
eſtabliſh quarters on the other fide 
of the Rhine ; but he diſpoſed his 
troops in the moſt advantageous 


manner in the biſhoprics of Mun-. 


ter, Paderborn, ana Hildeſheim, 


and in the landgraviate of Heſſe 


Caſſel. The ſeveral bodies may all 
unite with eaſe, and ſupport each 
other. To preſerve a communica- 
tion between this and the Pruſſian 
army, as well as to break ſome 
part of that formidable chain of the 
enemy, the King ſent ſome bodies 
of his troops into Thuringia, who 
diſpoſſeſſed the army of the Empire 
of ſeveral of their poſts there, and 
they now threaten to penetrate till 
farther. 

The King of Pruſſia, when he 
had a ſecond time driven the Auſtri- 
ans and Imperialiſts out of Saxony, 
reſolved to Keep no meaſures with 
that unhappy country. He declar- 
ed that he was reſolved no longer 
to conſider it as a depoſit, but as 
a country which he had twice ſub- 
duced by his arms. He therefore 
ordered thoſe of the King of Po- 
land's privy council, who ſtiff re- 
mained at Dreſden, to retire at 2 
very ſhort warning. Butif the King 
of Pruſſia had a right, as perhaps 
he had, to confider Saxony as a 


lawful conqueſt, he certainly ſeem- 


ed not to conſider the people as 
ſubjects, when he continued to ex- 
act the moſt ſevere contributions; 
and in a manner too very little be- 
coming a lawful ſovereign ; for he 


ſurrounded the exchange with fol- 
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diers, and confining the merchantz 
in narrow lodgings on ftraw beds, 
he obliged them by extreme ſuffer. 
ing, to draw bills on their foreign 
correſpondents for very large ſums, 
This city had been quite exhauſted 
by former payments, and had not 
long before ſuffered military exe- 
cution. An enemy that ated thus, 
had ated ſeverely; but when a 
country 1s entirely poſſeſſed by any 
power, and claimed as a conqueſt, 
the rights of war ſeem to ceaſe ; 
and the people have a claim to be 
governed in ſuch a manner as be- 


comes a juſt prince; eſpecially as 
when no extreme neceſſity in his 2 
affairs compels him to theſe rigo- ſy 
rous courſes, To retaliate on theſe tl 


miſerable people ſome part of the f 
cruelties committed by the Ruſſians { 
on his dominions, ſeems to be very 
unreaſonable, as it is but too obvi- 
oas, that the barbarity of that peo- 
ple could not be reſtrained, how- 
ever it might be exaſperated by the 
total deſtruction of Saxony. Such 
retaliations are odious and cruel. 
We heartily wiſtr we could praiſe the 
King of Pruſſia as much for his 
temperate uſe of his conqueſt, as 
for thoſe wonderful and heroic 
qualities by which he obtained it. 
We might be conſidered as partial 
in our account, if we had omitted 
to take notice of what is alledged 
againſt the King of Pruſſia, when 
we have ſpoken ſo fully of the out- 
rages committed by his enemies. 
It is now time to turn our eyes 
from this great theatre towards 
leſſer events, but ſuch as will em- 
ploy us altogether as agreeably; 
the operations of the Britiſh fleets 
and armies in Europe and America 
againſt the French. 
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CHAP. XII 


The burning of the ſhips at St. Malo. 
Cas. Operations in America. 
army defeated at Ticonderoga. 


Taking of Cherbourg. Defeat at St. 


Siege and taking of Louiſoourg. Engliſh 
They take Frontenac. 


The French aban- 


don Fort du Queſae. Concluſion of the annals of the y:ar 1758. 


N the beginning of this year, the 
1 good condition of our navy and 
our army; the ſpirit and popularity 
of the miniſtry; the wiſe choice of 
commanders, in contempt of vul- 
gar and trivial maxims; the preva- 
lence of the contrary to all theſe 
among the enemy ; gave us the beſt 
grounded hopes of a vigorous and 
ſucceſsful campaign. Concerning the 
theatre of our operations there was 
ſome doubt. It was the opinion of 
ſome, that our puſh in Europe 
ſhould be made on the fide of 
Germany ; and that we ought to 
ſtrengthen the army of Prince Fer- 
dinand with ſuch a reſpectable bo- 
dy of troops, as might enable that 
hniſhed commander to exert all his 
talents, and improve to the utmoſt 
the advantages he had already ob- 
tained over the French. They ima- 
gined, that if an early and conſider- 
able reinforcement were ſent to the 
prince, whilſt the French army was 
yet in a diſtreſſed condition, and if 
in this condition that ſhould receive 
any conſiderable blow, they would 
find it extremely difficult to retrieve 
it: and receiving this blow, on the 
frontier of- their own territories, 
the prince might carry the war into 
France itſelf; and thus very pro- 
bably bring matters to a ſpeedy de- 
ciſion. That in purſuing this plan 
a diverſion on the coaſt of France was 
by no means excluded : and that on 
the contrary it muſt, on this plan, be 
attended with conſequences infinite- 
ly more important than it could o- 
therwiſe ; that otherwiſe, France 

Vol. I, 


might n at the little deſultory ef- 
forts of an handful of men, who were 
to be embarked and diſembarked 
with great diſſiculty and hazard, and 
which would always be obliged to 
fly at the firſt *apyroach of an ene- 
my. 'That whilſt the French had 
only an army, greatly inferior 1n 
number to engage on the fide of 


Germany, they would always find 


themſelves to be able to act abroad, 
and defend themſelves at home. 

On the other hand it was ſtrong- 
ly urged, that we ought to make 
the deſtruction of the French ma- 
rine our great object, and to conſi- 
der all continental operations only 
in a ſecondary light. That in ſend- 
ing a large body of Engliſh troops 
to the king's army on the Rhine, 
we muſt neceſſarily weaken our ef- 
forts in America, and on the coaſt 
of France ; and by drawing away 
all our forces, we mu ſhake that 
internal ſecurity, which invigorated 
all our operations abroad. That 
whiltt we maintained an army of 
50,000 foreigners in Germany, it 
would be the greateſt imprudence 
to ſend alſo a large body of our 
own national troops into the ſame 
country, and by that means not 
only ſquander away cur men, but 
employ almoſt every penny granted 
for the land ſervice, ont of Great 
Britain; a method which could not 
fail of exhauſting us in a very mort 
time. That the force already in 
Germany was ſufficient to kee 
the French engaged, and that the 
prop” ied expeditions to France 

wourd, 
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would, by attacking the coaſt, now 
in one part, now in another, and 
keeping all parts in continual 
alarms, neceſſarily detain a very 
conſiderable part of their forces at 


home, and thus make a powerful 


diverſion, whillt it was purſuing 
what ought to be the grand perpe- 
tual object of all our operations, 
the deſtruction of the French mari- 
time power, 

The latter opinion prevailed ; 
but it was however ſo far modified 
by the arguments on the other fide, 
that after ſome time a few reg1- 


ments were ſent into Germany, as 


we have before related. Theſe and 
better reaſons, no doubt, determin- 
ed the operations on the coaſt of 
France; but whilſt the neceſſary 
preparations were making, their de- 
ſtination was kept an inviolable 
ſecret ; and now, as they had the 
year before, inſpired France with 
no little terror. Two ſquadrons, 
by the latter end of May, were in 
readineſs for ſailing. The greater 
ander Lord Anſon, the ſmaller un- 
der Commodore Howe, which was 
fo deſigned to convoy the tranſports, 
and to favour the landing and re- 
imbarkment. The land forces con- 
ſifted of ſixteen battalions, and nine 
troops of light horſe : they were 
commanded by the late Duke of 
Marlborough. 'They failed from 
Portſmouth ; but as ſoon as 
'the fleet ſet ſail, the ſqua- 
dron of my Lord Anſon ſeparated 


June 1 


from the reſt, and bore off to the 


Bay of Biſcay, in order to ſpread 
the alarm more widely, and to ob- 
ſerve the French ſquadron in Breſt, 
The other part of the fleet, which 
was commanded by Commodore 
Howe, with the tranſports, arrived 
without any accident in Cancelle 
Bay, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
City of St. Malo. Here the troops 
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landed without oppoſition, h 
and having fortified a poſt . 
near Cancalle, (a poſt by nature 
well fitted for defence) for the ſe- 
curity of their retreat, they marched 
in two columns to St. Maloes, 
When the army arrived there it 
was ſoon viſible, that the town, 
ſtrongly fituated on a peninſula, 
communicating with the main land 
only by a long and narrow cauſe. 
way, was by. no means a proper 
object of a coup de main; and 
though for want of outworks, it 
was ill qualified to ſuſtain a regular 
ſiege ; yet our forces were, for want 
of ſtrength and artillery ſufficient, 
altogether as ill qualified for ſuch 
an operation. 'They were therefore 
contented with ſetting fire to about 
an hundred ſail of ſhipping, 
many of them A Sch. 
which lay under the cannon of the 
town, and to ſeveral magazines 
filled with naval ſtores. The da- 
mage was very conſiderable ; yet, 
what is to be remarked, the enemy 
did not fire a fingle ſhot on the de- 
tachment employed in this ſervice, 
Having nothing more to do on 
this fide, they retired to Cancalle ; 
and reimbarked with as 
little oppoſition as they met 
with at landing ; the land and 
ſea commanders having made all 
the diſpoſitions with great judg- 
ment. 

Before the fleet returned, they 
reconnoitred the town of Grati- 
ville on the coaſt of Normandy ; 


12th, 


but finding that a large body of 


troops were encamped in the 
neighbourhood, they made no at- 
tempt there. From thence they 


moved towards Cherbourg, and 


made the proper diſpoſitions for 
landing near that place; but a hard 
vale blowing in to the ſhore, and 
the tranſports beginning to * 
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ful on each other, it became ex- 
tremely hazardous to attempt land- 
ing. Beſides, the proviſion was 
near exhauſted, and the ſoldiers 
by being ſo long cooped up in 
the 2 were grown ſickly. 


It became highly neceſſary to re- 


turn home; and they arrived at 
St. Helen's on the 29th of June. 
The ſucceſs of this expedition, 
by which the French ſuffered large- 
ly, with ſcarce any loſs on our 
de, though it ſufficiently anſwer- 


| ed the intention of this armament, 


fell ſomewhat ſhort of the expec- 
tations of the public, who had 
formed much greater hopes than it 
was poſſible for the nature of ſuch 
enterpriſes to fulfil, However, 
their hopes were again revived 
by ſeeing that every thing was pre- 
pared for another expedition, and 
that our armies and fleets were 
to be kept in conſtant action dur- 
ing the ſummer, The time was 
now come when we were to turn 
the tables upon France, and to 
retaliate by real attacks, the terrors 
waich had been raiſed by her me- 
naces of an invaſion. The Duke of 
Marlborough had now taken the 
command of the Engliſh forces in 
Germany; and General Bligh ſuc- 
ceeded him in this command. Prince 
Edward reſolved to go upon the 
expedition, and to form himſelf for 
the ſervice of his country under 
lo brave and able a commander 
Howe. It is eaſy to imagine, 
holy much the ſpirit, the preſence 
and example of the gallant young 
Prince, who went with the utmoſt 
cheerfulneſs through all the detail 
of a midſhipman's duty, inſpired 
both into the ſeamen and the 
troops. 

On the firſt of Auguſt, the fleet 
{et fail from St. Helens. In a few 
days they came to anchor before 
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Cherbourg. The French had drawn 
a line ſtrengthened by forts, along 
the moſt probable places for land- 
ing. They had drawn down three 
regiments of regalar troops, and 
a conſiderable 2 of militia to 
the ſhore, and had in all appear- 
ance threatened a very reſolute 
oppoſition to the deſcent of the 
Engliſh forces. But the commo- 
dore diſpoſed the men of war and 
bomb ketches ſo judiciouſly, and 
made ſo ſharp a fire upon the 
enemy, that they never ventured 
out of their intrenchments ; 8 ; 
ſo that the landing was ef- 8.0. 
fected in excellent order and with 
very little loſs. The French who 
made ſo poor an oppoſition to 
the landing, had ſtill many ad- 
vantages from the nature of the 
ground which they occupied ; but 
they neglected them all; and aban- 
doning by a moſt ſhameful deſpair 
their forts and lines on the coaſt, 
they ſuffered the Engliſh to enter 
Cherbourg the day after the land- 
ing, without throwing the leaſt ob- 
Gacle in their way. It muſt be 
remembered too that the whole 
number of the Engliſh forces on 
this expedition, was rather ſhort of 
6000 men. 

Cherbourg is on the land fide 
an open town; neither is it 
very ſtrongly defended towards the 
ſea. The harbour is naturally bad. 
But the place is well ſituated, in the 
midſt of the channel, for protecting 


the French, and annoying the Eng- 


liſn commerce in the time of war, 
and perhaps for facilitating an in- 
vaſion on England itſelf. Monſieur 
Belidor the famous engineer, had 
demonſtrated its importance, and 
propoſed a plan for the improve- 
ment and defence of the harbour, 
as well as for the fortifications of 
the town. The plan was approved 
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and partly put in execution by the 
building of a mole, digging a 
baſon, and making ſluices and flood 
gates with excellent materials and 
at a vaſt expence. The work had 
been for a conſiderable time diſ- 
continued ; but in this expedition, 
that work of ſo much ingenuity, 
charge, and labour, was totally 
deſtroyed. Whilſt our humanity re- 
grets the unhappy neceſſity of war, 
we cannot help thinking that the 
Engliſh nation was freed by the 
ſucceſs of this expedition, from 
what might one day be cauſe of 
no trivial alarms. 

When this work of deſtruction 
was over, all the veſſels in the 
harbour burned, and hoſtages ta- 
ken for the contributions levied on 
160 the town, the forces reim- 

barked, with great ſpeed 
and ſafety without any interrup- 
tion from the enemy, and with 
the ſame expedition, care and con- 
duct, as they had been firſt land- 
ed ; the army having continued ten 
days unmoleſted in France. 

The nation exulted greatly in 
this advantage, eſpecially as it 
almoſt accompanied the news of 
dur glorious ſucceſſes in America. 
Nothing was omitted to give the 
action its utmoſt eclat; the braſs 
cannon and mortars taken at Cher- 
bourg, were drawn from Kenſing- 
ton to the Tower, quite through 
the city, in great pomp and or- 
"er" der, adorned with ſtreamers, 

attended by guards, drums, 


muſic, and whatever elſe might 


draw the attention of the vulgar. 
They who cenſured this proceſ- 
fion as too oſtentatious, did not 
conſider how forcibly things of 
this nature ſtrike upon ordinary 
minds, and how greatly they contri- 
bute to keep the people in good hu- 
mour to ſupport the many charges 
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and loſſes that are incident to the 
molt ſucceſsful war. ; 
The fleet when it left Cher. 
oy, was driven to the coaſt of 
England ; but the troops were not 
diſembarked ; it was reſolved, that 
the coaſt of France ſhould have 
no reſpite 3 and accordingly the 
ſailed towards}St. Malo, and landed 


in the bay of St. Lunar at a ſmall 


diſtance from the town of St. 
Malo. This choice of a place 
for landing, muſt neceſſarily have 
ſurpriſed all thoſe who remembered 
upon what reaſons the attempt 2. 
gainſt that place had been ſo re- 
cently laid aſide. There was no 
other object of ſufficient conſide. 
ration near it. The town was 2 
leaſt in as good a poſture of de- 
fence as it had been then; and 
the force which was to attack it 
had ſinde then been confiderably 
leſſened. There is undoubtedly 
ſomething very unaccountable, a 
well in the choice as in the whole 
conduct of this affair. The per 
ſons in the principal commands 
ſhifted the blame from one to 
another. There is nothing more 
remote from our deſign, than to 
ſet up for judges in matters 6 
this nature; or ungenerouſly to lea 
on any officer, who meaning wel 
to the ſervice of his country, h 
ſome misfortune or miſtake fal 
in ſuch hazardous and intricate 
enterpriſes, We ſhall be ſatisfied 
with relating the facts as they hap 
pened, 

As ſoon as the troops well 
landed in the bay of St. Lunar, ! 
became evident that the deiy! 
apainſt St. Malo was utterly im- 
practicable. Other projects wer 


then propoſed, but they all ſeemel 
equally liable to objection. Whit 
they debated concerning a plan i 
their operations, the fleet mo 
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the greateſt danger. The bay of 
St. Lunar is extremely rocky; and 
the experience of the people of 
the country, together with what 
he ſaw himſelf, convinced the com- 
modore that it was impoſlible to 
remain any longer in this road with 
tolerable ſafety. Therefore he 
moved up to the bay of St. Cas, 
about three leagues to the weſt- 
ward. 

The fleet was ſeparated from 
the land forces; but it was ſtill 
eaſy to preſerve a communication 
between them ; and as no attack 
was yet apprehended, they made 
no ſcruple to penetrate farther in- 
to the country. In two days they 
arrived at the village of Matig- 
non, having had ſeveral ſkirmiſhes 
with ſmall bodies of the enemy, 
who from time to time appeared 
on their flanks, and who always 
diſappeared when they were briſkly 
encountered, By this time the Duke 
d'Aiguillon, governor of Brittany, 
was mo within ſix miles of 
the Engliſh army, with a body of 
twelve battalions and fix ſquadrons 
of regular troops, and two regi- 
ments of militia. This determined 
the council of war to retreat; 
they wanted but three miles to the 
bay of St. Cas. But in this little 
march a conſiderable time was 


conſumed, and the French army 


was cloſe upon them before they 
could be compleatly reimbarked. A 
very ſteep hill formed a ſort of 
amphitheatre about the bay of St, 
Cas, where the embarkation was 
making; but before the laſt divi- 
hon, which conſiſted of all the 
grenadiers of the army, and the firſt 
regiment of guards, could get off, 
the French had marched down 
this hill, through an hollow way, 
and formed themſelves in a long 


line againſt the few Engliſh troops 
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that remained, There remained 
in this exigency only the expedi- 
ent of aſſuming a bold countenance, 
and attacking them with vigour, 
'The bravery of our troops on this 
deſperate occaſion, was worthy of 


by 


a better fortune. The thips and 
frigates ſeconded their efforts, and 
made a ſevere fire upon the ene- 
my. All was to no purpole; their 
ammunition was at laſt ſpent ; the 
enemies numbers prevailed ; -our 
little body attempted to retreat, 
but they fell into confuſion, they 
broke, an horrible ſlaughter fol- 
lowed, many ran into the water and 
met their fate in that element. 'The 
ſhore was covered with dead bodies. 
Genera! Dury was drowned. Sir 
John Armitage, a young volunteer 
of great fortune and hopes, was 
ſhot through the head. Several 
officers, men of large fortune and 
conſideration, fell. At length the 
firing of the frigates ceaſed, and 
the French immediatly gave quarter. 
About 400 were made priſoners, 
600 were killed and wounded. 

In the midſt of this carnage, in 
the midft of a fire that ſtaggered 
the braveſt ſeamen who managed 
the boats, Commodore Howe ex- 
hibiced a noble example of intre- 
pidity and. fortitude, by ordering 
himfelf to be rowed in his own 
boat through the thickeſt of the 
fire, to encourage all that were 
engaged in that ſervice, and to 
bring off as many men as his veſlel 
could carry, 

This affair diſpirited the people 
of England, and elated the people 
of France far more than an affair 
of ſo little conſequence ought to 
have done. It was in fact no more 
than the cutting off a rear guard. 
There is often more bloodſheda in 
ſkirmiſhes in Germany, which make 
no figure in the Gazettes. And 
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certainly, if our expeditions to the 
coaſt of France were planned with 
any judgment, on our part we had 
rather reaſon to congratulate our- 
ſelves that we were able to land 
three times on that coaſt, with ſo 
inconſiderable a loſs. The French 


leſs ; and they did greatly magnify 
it in order to conſole their people, 
who had ſeen their trade ſuffer ſo 
much, and their country ſo long 
inſulted with impunity. 

Whatever our ſucceſſes were on 
the coaſt of France, they did not 
affect us in the ſame manner with 
thoſe which we had in America. 
From this part of the world we 
had long been ſtrangers to any 
thing, but delays, misfortunes, diſ- 
appointments, and diſgraces. But 
the ſpirit which had been rouſed 
at home, diffuſed itſelf into all 
parts of the world where we had 
any concern, and invigorated all 
our Operations. | 
Admiral Boſcawen with a power- 
ful fleet of men of war and ſeve- 
ral tranſports, failed for Halifax 
from England Feb. igth. He had 
the chict command of the expe- 
dition againſt Louiſbourg, and in 
particular the direction of the naval 
operations. General Amherſt, from 
whoſe character great things were 
evpected, and who juſtified theſe 
expecations, was to command the 
land forces. Theſe amounted to 


light trovps, fitted for the peculiar 
ſervice of the country. The whole 
fleet conſiſting of 151 ſhips, ſet 
ſail from the harbour of Halifax. 
On the ſecond of June they ap- 
peared before Louiſbourg. They 
were {ix days on the coaſt before 
a landing was found practicable; 
ſuch a prodigious ſurf ſwelled all 
along the ſhore, that no boat could 
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indeed had reaſon to magnify this 


about 4000 men, including ſome - 
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poſſibly live near it. The French 
not truſting to this obſtacle, had 
drawn entrenchments in eve 
part where it might be poſſible to 
land, ſupported them with batteries 
in convenient places, and lined 
them with a numerous infantry, 
At length the ſurf though 8 
violent, at beſt, was obſeryd 3 
ed to be ſomewhat abated, and the 
admiral and general did not loſe 
a moment to avail themſelves of 
this firſt opportunity of landing; 
they made all their diſpoſitions 
for it with the higheſt judgment, 
They ordered the frigates towards 
the enemies right and left, to 
rake them on their flanks. Then 
the troops were diſpoſed for land- 
ing in three diviſions. That on the 
left was commanded by General 
Wolfe. and was deſtined to the 
real attack. The diviſions in the 
center to the right, were only de- 
ſigned for feigned attacks to draw 
the enemies attention to all parts, 
and to diſtract their defence. 

When the fire of the frigates 
continued about a quarter of an 
hour, General Wolfe's diviſion 
moved towards the land; the ene- 
my reſerved their ſhot until the 
boats were near the ſhore, and then 
directed the whole fire of their 
cannon and muſquetry upon them, 
The ſurf aided theit fire. Many 
of the boats overſet, many were 
broke to pieces, the men jumped 
into the water, ſome were killed, 
ſome drowned ; the reſt ſupported 
and encouraged in all difficulties, 
by the example, ſpirit, and con- 
duct of their truly gallant com- 
mander, gained the ſhore, took 
poſt, fell upon the enemy with ſuch 
order and reſolution, that they ſoon 
obliged them to fly in confulton. 
As ſoon as this poſt was made 
good, the center moved towards 


ths 
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the left, and the right followed 
the center, ſo that the landing was 
compleated, though not without 
much time and trouble, in an ex- 
cellent order, and with little 
loſs. 

The operations of a ſiege are too 
minute and unintereſting to make 
a detail of them agreeable to 
readers, who are not converſant in 
the art military. The operations 
againſt LouiſBourg for ſeveral days 
went on very ſlowly, 2 en- 
tirely to the prodigious ſurf and 
the rough weather, which made it 
extremely difficult to land the ar- 
tillery, ſtores, and inſtruments to be 
employed in the ſiege; however, 
the excellent conduct of the ge- 
nerals Amherſt and Wolfe, by de- 
grees overcame all the difficulties 
of the weather, which was ex- 
tremely unfavourable, the ground 
which was rugged in ſome places 
and boggy in others, and the re- 
ſiſtance of the garriſon which was 
conſiderable. The French had five 
men of war of the line in the 
harbour, who could bring all their 
guns, to bear upon the approaches 
of the Engliſh troops. The firſt 
thing done was to ſecure a point 
called the light-houſe battery, from 
whence they might play upon theſe 
veſſels, and on the batteries on 
the other fide of the harbour, 
General Wolfe performed the ſer- 
vice with his uſual vigour and cele- 
rity, and took poſſeſſion of 
this and all the other poſts 
in that quarter. His fire from this 
poſt on the 25th filenced+ the 
Hand battery, which was that moſt 
immediately oppoſed to his; but 
the ſhips ſtill continued to bear 
upon him until the 21ſt of the 
lollowing month, when one of 
them blew up, and communicating 
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the fire to the two others, they alſo 
were in a ſhort time conſumed to 
the water edge. This was a lofs 
not to be repaired ; the approaches 
drew near the covered way, and 
things were in a good condition 
for making a lodgement in it: 
the enemies fire was conſiderably 
ſlackened : the town was conſumed 
to the ground in many places, and 
the works had ſuffered much in all. 
Yet the enemy ſtill delaying to 
ſurrender, gave occaſion to add 
one brave action to the others 
which had been diſplayed during 
the courſe of this ſiege. The ad- 
miral, who had all along done 
every thing poſlible to ſecond the 


- efforts of the land forces, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſeverity of the weather, 
reſolved on a ſtroke, which by 
being deciſive of the poſſeſſion of 
the harbour, might make the re- 
duction of the town a matter of 
little difficulty. He reſolved to 
ſend in a detachment of 600 ſea- 
men in boats, to take or burn the 
two ſhips of the line which remain- 
ed, and if he ſhould ſucceed in this, 
he propoſed the next day to fend in 
ſome of his own great ſhips who 
might batter the town on the fide 
of the harbour. This was not more 
wiſely planned by the admiral, than 
gallantly and ſucceſsfully executed 
by Captain Laforey. In ſpite of the 
fire from the ſhips and the 
batteries, he made himſelf 
maſter of both theſe ſhips, one he 
towed off, the other as ſhe ran 
aground, was ſet on fire. 

This ſtroke, in ſupport of the ſpi- 
rited advances of the land 
forces, was concluſive. TheJuly2é. 
town ſurrendered the next day. The 
garriſon were priſoners of war, 
and amounted with the irregulars 
and ſeamen to 5637. 
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The taking of Louiſbouig was an 
event the moſt deſired by all our 
colonies; that harbour had always 
been a receptacle convenient to 
the enemies privateers, who infeſted 
the Engliſh trade in North America, 
It was the moſt effectual blow 
which France had received from 
the commencement of the war. 
By the taking of Louiſbourg, ſhe 
loſt the only place from whence 
ſhe could carry on the cod fiſhery ; 
and the only place ſhe had in a 
convenients ſituation for the rein- 
forcements that were ſent to ſup- 
port the war in the other parts 
of America; and with Louiſbourg 
fell the iſland of St. John's, and 
whatever other inferior ſtations 
they had for carrying on the fiſh- 
ery towards Gaſpeſie and the bay 
De Chaleurs, which our ſhips ſoon 
after this event entirely deſtroyed. 
It is incredible how much this 
{ucceſs in America, joined to the 
ſpirit of our other meaſures, ope- 
rated to raiſe our military reputa- 
tion in Europe, and to fink that 
of France, and conſequently how 
much it influenced our moſt eſ- 
ſential intereſts, and thoſe of our 
allies. 

The plan of our operations in 
America were, however, by no 
means confined ſolely to this ob- 
jet, important as it was. Two 
other attempts were propoſed : the 
firſt attempt was with a great force 
to drive the French from Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point; in which, 
if we could ſucceed, the enemy 
would loſe their poſts from which 
they were in the beſt condition 
to moleſt our colonies, and by 
long them. would lay open an 
euſy road into the very heart 
t their ſettlements in Canada. 
he fecond attempt was to be 
ande With à conſiderable, though 
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an inferior force, from Penſylvaniz 
againſt Fort du Queſne: the ſuc. 
ceſs of this attempt would eſtabliſſ 
us in the poſſeſſion of the Ohio, 
and break off the connection between 
Canada and Louiſiana. 

General Abercombie, commander 
in chief of our forces in America, 
conducted the firſt of thoſe expe- 
ditions, He embarked upon Lake 
George with near 16000 troops, 
regulars and provincials, and a nu- 
merous artillery, on the 5th of 
July; and after a proſperous navi- 
gation, arrived the next day at the 
place where it had been propoſed 
to make the landing. They landed 


without oppoſition. The enemies 


advanced guards fled at their ap- 
proach. The Engliſh army pro- 
ceeded in four columns to Ticon- 
deroga. As the country through 
which their march lay is difficult 
and woody, and the guides which 
conducted the march to this un- 
known country, were extremely 
unſkilful, the troops were bewilder- 


ed, the columns broke and fell 
in upon one another. Whilſt they 


marched on in this alarming diſorder, 
the advanced guard of the French, 
which had lately fled before them, 
was bewildered in the ſame man— 
ner; and in the ſame diſorder 
fell in with our forces. A ſiur- 


miſh enſued, in which this party 


was quickly defeated with the loss 
of rear 200 killed and 148 pri- 
ſoners. The lois on the Engliſh 
fide was inconſiderable in numbers; 
but great in conſequence. Lord 
Howe was killed. This gallaut 
man, from the moment he landed 
in America, had wiſely conformed 
and made his regiment conform 
to the kind of ſervice which the 
country required. He did not {ut- 
fer any under him to encumber 
themiclves with ſuperfluous bag- 


gage 5 
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feet high, defended by eannon, 
and ſecured by 4 or rc men. A 
great fall of trees with their branches 
outward, was ſpread before the en- 
trenchment for about an hundred 
yards. 
The general cauſed the ground 

to be reconnoitred ; and the en- 
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gage; he himſelf ſet che emample, 
and fared like a common ſoldier, 
The firſt to encounter danger, to 
endure hunger, to ſupport fatigue ; 
rigid in his diſcipline, but ealy in 
his manners, his officers and ſol- 
diers readily obeyed the com- 
mander, becauſe they loved the 
and now at the moment, 


* man; gineer made fo favourable a report 
e when ſuch abilities, and ſuch an of the weakneſs of the retrench- 
5, example were the moſt wanted, ment, that it appeared practicable 
u- was fatally loſt a life which was to force it by muſquetry alone. 
of long enough for his honour, but not A fazal reſolution was taken, in 
i- ſor his country. It adds indeed to conſequence of this report, not to 
1e the glory of ſuch a death, and to wait the arrival of the artillery, 
ed the conſolation of his country, that which on account of the badneſs of 
ad we ſtill poſſeſs the heir of his titles, the ground, could not be eaſily 
es his fortunes, and his virtues, whilſt brought up, to attack the enemy 
p- we tremble to ſee the ſame virtues without loſs of time. They were 
0- expoſing themſelyes to the fame confirmed in this precipitate reſolu- 
n- dangers. * | tion, by a rnmour that a body of 
h Excepting this loſs, the army zoo men on their march ta 
It had hitherto proceeded ſucceſsfully. join the French at 'Ticonderoga, and 
ch In a little time they appeared before very ſhortly expected to arrive. 


n- July 8 Ticonderoga. This is When the attack began, the 
ly | very important poſt, " difficulty of the ground and the 
- ſtrongly ſecured. The fort is ſtrength of the enemies lines which 
ll ated oa a tongue of land between had been ſo little foreſeen, was 
V Lake George and a narrow gut, but too ſeverely felt. Although 
r, which communicates with the Lake the troops behaved with the utmoſt 
h, Champlain. On three ſides it is ſpirit and gallantry, they ſuf- 
n, ſurrounded with water; and for fered ſo terribly in their approaches, 
A. a good part of the fourth it has and made ſo little impreſſion on 
a dangerous morals in front; where the entrenchment, that the gene- 
* that failed, the French had made ral ſeeing their reiterated and ob- 
ty a very ſtrong line upwards of eight ſtinate efforts fail of ſucceſs, being 
ls 9 
A * Soon after the news of Lord Howe's death arrived, the following advertiſe- 
= ment appearcd in the public papers; an application worthy of a Roman ma- 
q tron, in the virtuous times of the republic, and which could not fail of ſucceſs, 
where the leaſt ſpark of virtue exiſted : 

lt To the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders, and burgeſſes of the town and 
d county of the town of Nottingham. 

d © As Lord Howe is now abſent upon the public ſervice, and Lieutenant 
m * Colonel Howe is with his regiment at Louiſbourg, it reſts upon me to 
ie beg the favour of your votes and intereſts, that Lieutenant Colonel Howe 
. * may tupply the place of his late brother, as your repreſentative in parlia- 


© ment, 


„ 


IT 0 % 
filbemaile Street, Sept. 14, 17 58. 


Permit me therefore to implore the protection of every one of you, as the 
mother of him, whole life has been loſt in the ſervice of his countrv. 


CHARLOTTE HOW E. 
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upwards of four hours expoſed to 
a moſt terrible fire, thought it 
neceſſary to order a retreat, to 
ſave the remains of the army. 
Near 2000 of our men were killed, 
wounded and taken priſoners ; the 
number of the taken being very in- 
conſiderable. This precipitate at - 
tack was followed by a retreat as 
precipitate ; inſomuch that our ar- 
my gained their former camp to 

o. the ſouthward of Lake 
July 9. George, the evening after 
the action. 

To repair the misfortune of 
this bloody defeat, General Aber- 
crombie detached Colonel Brad- 
ſtreet with about 3000 provincials 
againſt Fort Frontenac. 'The co- 
lonel with great prudence and 
vigour, ſurmounting great diffi- 
culties, brought < 
wego, where he embarked on the 
1 Ontario, and arrived at 
Frontenac the 25th of Auguſt. 
This fort ſtands at the commu 
nication of Lake Ontario with the 
river St. Lawrence, the entrance 
into which river it in ſome manner 
commands. However, for a poſt 
of ſuch moment, it was poorly 
fortified, and poorly garriſoned. 
It was taken without the loſs of 
a man on our fide, in leſs 
than two days after it had 
been attacked. The garriſon con- 
fiſting of 130 men were made pri- 
ſoners; nine armed floops = were 
taken and burned; And a large 
quantity of proviſions amaſſed there 
for the uſe of their garriſons to the 
ſouthward, was deſtroyed. The 
fort was demoliſhed. Colonel 
Bradſtreet having performed this 
important ſervice, returned. Many 
were of opinion, that ſo fine a 
poſt ought to have been kept and 
ſtrongly garriſoned; others thought 
that it would be impoſſible to pre- 


Aug. 27 


army to Oſ- 


had hindled up 
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ſerve a place at ſuch a diſtance 
from our own eſtabliſhments. 

It is very poſſible, that the ſuc. 
ceſs of Colonel Bradſtreet greatly 
facilitated that of the expedition 
under General Forbes. The ge- 
neral had had a very tedious and 
troubleſome march, through a coun. 
try almoſt impracticable, very little 
known, and continually harraſſed 
on his route by the enemies In- 
dians. An advanced guard of 
this army, conſiſting of about 
800 men under Major Grant, had 
moſt unaccountably advanced cloſe 
to Fort du Queſne, with a deſign 
as it ſhould ſeem of reducting 
the place by a coup de main; but 
the garriſon ſuddenly fallying out 
and attacking them warmly on all 
ſides, killed and made priſoners 
many of this party, and dif- 
perſed the reſt. This was how- 
ever their- laſt ſucceſs; for the 
body of the army being conducted 
(th greater ſkill and circumſpec- 
n, baffled all'their attempts; ſo 
that the French being convinc- 
ed by ſeveral ſkirmiſhes that all 
their efforts to ſurpriſe the troops, 
or interrupt their communication 
were to no purpoſe, and being 
conſcious that their fort was not 
tenable againſt a regular attack, 
they wiſely abandoned the o 2 
place after deſtroying their N 
works; and fell down the Ohio, 
to the number of 4 or 500 men, 


towards their moſt ſouthern ſettle- 


ments. Genera! Forbes once more 
erected the Engliſh flag on th 

Fort du Queſne. Without N 

any reſiſtance we became meiters 
in the third year after the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities of that 
fortreſs, the contention for which 
the flames of ſo 


gener al and deſtructive a war. This 
place with its maſters has changed 
103 
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its name, and is called Pittſbourg, 
with a propriety which does not 
need to be pointed out. 
Notwithſtanding the unhappy 
affair at Ticonderoga, the cam- 
paign of 1758 in America was 
very advantageous, and very ho- 
nourable to the Engliſh intereſt. 
Louiſbourg, St. John's, Frontenac, 
and du Queſne reduced, remove 
from our colonies all terror of the 
Indian incurſions, draw from the 
French thoſe uſeful allies, free our 
Frontiers from the yoke of their 
enemies forts, make their ſupplies 
dificult, their communications pre- 
carious, and all their defenſive 
or offenſive operations uneffective; 


whilſt their country uncovered of 


its principal bulwarks, lies open 
to the heart, and affords the moſt 
pleaſing proſpects of ſucceſs to the 


vigorous meaſures which we may , 


be aſſured will be taken in the next 
campaign. General Amherſt is now 
commander, 2 

It would be doing great 
ſtice to the ſpirit and conduct 
the miniſtry, not to obſerve, that 
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ceſſes, we 


75 
they omitted to diſtreſs the ene- 
my in no part, and that their 
plans of operation were as ex- 
tenſive as they were vigorous. 
Two ſhips of the line with 
ſome frigates, were ſent early 
in the ſpring to the coaſt of Africa, to 
drive the French from their ſettle- 
ments there. They entered the 
river Senegal, and in ſpite of the 
obſtruction of a dangerous} bar, 


95 


which the ſhips of war could not 


paſs, they obliged the French M 
fort which commands the 
river to ſurrender. And on the 
29th of December following, Com- 
modore Keppel, with the aſſiſtance 
of ſome troops under the command 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Worge, made 
himſelf maſter of the iſland of 
Goree and jts forts ; the garriſon 
ſurrenderi diſcretion to his 
majeſty's n. By theſe ſuc- 
ave taken from the 
enemy one of the moſt valuable 
branches of their commerce, and 
one the moſt capable of abun- 
dant of improvement“. 


From 


* The river Senega, or Senegal, is one of thoſe channels of the river 


Niger, by which it is ſuppoſed to diſcharge its waters into the Atlantic 
ocean: The river Niger, according to the beſt maps, riſes in the eaſt of 
Africa; and aſter a courſe of 300 miles, nearly due weſt, divides into three 
branches, the moſt northerly of which is the Senegal, as above; the middle 
is the Gambia, or Gambraz and the moſt ſouthern Rio Grande. Senegal 
empties itſelf into the Atlantic ocean in 16 north lat. The entrance of 
it is guarded by ſeveral forts, the principal of which is Fort Lewis, built 
on an iſland of the ſame name. It is a quadrangle fort, with two baſtions, 
and of no inconſiderable ſtrength. At the mouth of the river is a bar; the 
belt ſeaſon for paſſing it, is from March to Auguſt, or September, or rather 
from April to July, becauſe the tides are then higheſt. The Engliſh had 
formerly {ſettlements here, out of which they were driven by the French, who 
have engroſſed the whole trade from Cape Blanco to the river Gambia, which 
is ncar oo miles. The Dutch were the firſt who ſettled Senegal, and built 
two forts. The French made themſelves maſters of them in 1678. In 
1692 the Engliſh ſeized them ; but next year the French retook them, and 
have kept them ever fince. They built Fort Lewis in 1692, and have be- 
and it a multitude of other ſettlements, extending 200 leagues up the river. 
The principal commodities which the French import from this ſettlement, ww 
t· 
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From the Eaſt Indies we have 
this year heard nothing remarkable. 
It does not ſeem that the French, 
notwithſtanding the great ſtruggle 
they made to ſend out a ftrong ar- 
mament under General Lally, have 
been in a condition to enterpriſe any 
thing. It is faid, and probably 
with foundation, that the 
grout! part of its force was 

windled away with ſickneſs during 
the voyage. Our naval force was 
exerted with ſpirit and effect in 
the Mediterranean, The French 
found that the poſſeſſion of Minorca 
could not drive us from the do- 
minion of the Mediterranean, 
where Admiral Oſborn gave the 
enemies maritime ſtrength ſuch 
blows, as they muſt long feel, and 
which merited hi reateſt of 
all honours, to be with the 
conquerors of Loui 
thanks of the repreſentative body 
of their country, But as theſe, 
although very important, are de- 
tached affairs, we imagined it better 
to give them in our chronicle ; as 
they could not fo well come into 
the body of this work, without in- 
terrupting the ſeries we propoſe to 
Carry on. 

The coming year ſeems big 
with great events, In Germany 
the affairs of the rival powers of 
Pruſſia and Auſtria, appear to be 
more nearly ballanced than at any 
time ſince the beginning of the 
war. Their force is as great as 
ever, and their animoſity 1s no- 
way leſſened. Great ſteps are 
taken to aſſemble powerful armies 
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on the Rhine ; whilſt Great Bri. 
tain has ſent out two conſiderable 
armaments, one to the Weſt In. 
dies, the other to Africa; the 
ſacceſs of which muſt go a great 
way towards determining the iſſue 
of the war. Other great prepa. 
rations are alſo making on the 
part of Great Britain. In the mean 
time, the Dutch enraged at the 
captures of their ſnips, make com- 
plaints, and threaten armaments, 
The death of the Princeſs of Orange, 
which happened at a moſt critical 
juncture, adds more perplexity to 
affairs in that quarter, If we 
look to the ſouthward, the clouds 
ſeem gathering there alſo. The 
imminent death of the King of 
Spain, will be an event fruitful 
of troubles. In this affair the 
King of Sardinia, the houſe of 
Auſtria, and the houſe of Bour- 
bon, will find themſelves concerned; 


y nothing of the maritime 
rs. In a word, the flame of 


threatens to ſpread in every 

art of Europe. What revolutions 
in politics theſe things will make, 
what new connections they; will 
create, what old they will dil- 
ſolve, what changes they will create 
in the fortunes of the preſent belli- 
gerent powers, or what diſpoſition 
to peace or war they may produce, 
will be the ſubje& of our next 
volume. 

If the reader ſhould perceive 
many faults and inaccuracies in 
this work, let him remember the 
diſadvantages we labour under. 
Our accounts are taken from the 


that valuable article gum ſenega, hides, bees-wax, elephants teeth, cotton, gold 
duſt, negro ſlaves, oftrich feathers, ambergris, indigo, and civet. 
At preſent we are obliged to buy all our gum mn of the Dutch, who 


purchaſe it from the French; and they ſet what price t 


ey pleaſe on it, But 


as the trade to Africa is now open, by this important acquiſition, the price © 


much reduced, 


this valuable drug, which is {© much uſed in ſeveral of our manufactures, will be 


public 
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public ones of the year, which are 
themſelves often inaccurate, often 


| contradictory We find it very 


difficult to trace the true cauſes 
of events, which time can only 
draw from obſcurity, It is hard 
to find a connection between the 
facts, upon whoſe authenticity we 
may depend. And in the maſs 
of materials of a dubious authority, 
it is equally hard to know what 
ought to be choſen, to make out 
ſuch a connection. Yet with all 
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theſe difficulties, we are of opinion, 
that the reader will find ſome 
entertainment, as well as ſome 
help to his memory, from reading 
a connected ſeries of thoſe very 
markable and intereſting events 
which this war has produced, and 
which he has hitherto no where 
ſeen but in a looſe detached man- 
ner. If we can do this, we are ſa- 
tisfied : for we do not pretend ta 
ive the name of hiſtory to what we 
ave written, 
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1K. Fine equeſtrian ſtatue of 
his preſent majeſty king 
GzorGce, by Van Noſt, was erect- 
ed on St. Stephen's Green, Dublin. 
On the front of the pedeſtal is the 
following inſcription : 
Georgid Secundo 
Magnz Britanniæ Franciæ 
et Hiberniz 
Regi 
Forti et Keipublice 
Maxime fideli 
Patriis virtutibus 
Patrem Secuto 
S-P-Q.D: 
A. D. 1758. 
Thomas Mead, ætore Urbano. 


Michaele Sweny, 5 0 
Gulielmo Forbes, 5 V ice-comitibus. 


By a letter from Captain 
3 Bray, commander of his ma- 
jeſty's armed veſſel the Adventure, 
received this day at the admiralty, 
there is an account of the taking 
the Machault privateer of Dunkirk, 
with 14 nine pounders, and 182 
men. Captain Bray, ſoon after the 
engagement began, ordered the 
helm to be put hard- aport, which 
had the deſired effect of Jaying her 
athwart hawſe, her bowſprit coming 
in between the Adventure's main 
and mizen maſts. They immedi- 
ately paſſed the end of the mizen- 
40p-ſail ſheet through the enemy's 
*hobſtay, and mad it faſt ; but 
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fearing to loſe ſo good an oppor. 
tunity, and that they would get 
clear, Captain Bray and the pilot 
got a hawſer, — paſſed it three 
times round the Machault's bow- 
ſprit and the capſton on the Adven- 
ture's quarter-deck, fo that the ac- 
tion depended chiefly on the ſmall- 
arms, which was very ſmart about 
an hour. She then ſtruck her co- 
lours, but upon boarding her, be- 
gan to fire again, which was ſoon 
ſilenced. She had killed and wound- 
ed 40 men, with the loſs only of 
one man killed, and two wounded, 
on board the Adventure. 

This evening 70 men on board 


the Namur in Portſmouth harbour 0 
forced their way into the dock, and Ml 5, 
from thence ſet out for London, it 0. 
order to lay their complaints before f 
the lords of the Admiralty; 15 of Wc 
whom attempted to procure an au- HA 


dience, but were all ordered to be n 
put in irons and carried back in Wy 
order to be tried by a court mar- th 
tial for mutiny. It is reported that t 
the badneſs of their proviſions Wwas N 


the cauſe of their complaint. d; 
A cup and ſalver intend- + th K 
ed to be preſented to Ca- Ma 


tain Lockhart, was ſent this day to f 
Lloyd's to be viewed by the mer- En 
chants. It was curiouſly chaſed and Hb 


emboſſed, with the ſeven French p!i- Wl ir 
vateers, his own ſhip and arme. Wl fi 
The ſalver is 26 inches diameter, f. 
with the following inſcription: V 


The 1 
* 


1758. | 
rne gift of the two public compa- 
nies, - 
The under-writers and merchants o 
the city of London, 
To Capt. John Lockhart, comman- 
der of the 'Tartar, 
or his fignal ſervice in ſupporting 
the trade, 
by diſtreſſing the French privateers 
in the year 1757. 
The merchants of Briſtol pre- 
ſented him alſo with a gold cup, 
worth 100 l. 
This day a committee of the ſub- 
ſcribers to a fund for ſupplying the 
poor in the city of York with corn 
at a lower rate than the markets, 
began to deliver out the ſame, when 
334 families were ſerved with the 
beſt of corn at 15. a peck, or 4s, 
the buſhel. 
SG YH, Ne letter from Captain 
++ Lockhart to the Admiralty, 
there was. advice that his majeſty's 
ſhips Edinburgh, Dreadnought, Au- 
guſta, and a floop, had blocked up 
the harbour of Cape Francois for 
ſome weeks: that on the 15th of 
October, all the French ſquadron 
ailed to drive the Engliſh off the 


. 


E 


f coaſt; and the next day the two 
'” {WE quadrons came to a cloſe engage- 
e ment, Which continued till night, 
in 


when the French ſquadron, having 
the land breeze, by the help of 
their frigates, were towed into port, 
* Wh greatly diſabled, and the Opiniatre 

diſmaſted. They had zoo men 
killed, and as many wounded. This 
advice Captain Lockhart received 


'0 Wh from the crew of a St. Domingo- 
1 man, which he had taken; and it 


bas ſince been confirmed by a letter 
in Lloyd's Evening: poſt, directly 
* WW from the ſpot. The fame advices 
from the Ad miralty take notice like- 
1 Wiſe of the taking of two French 
ie boch laden with. proviſions for 
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Louiſbourg. The priſoners ſay, that 
they ſailed from Vifle d Aix, in com- 
pany with three other merchant 
ſhips, laden with proviſions for 
Louiſbourg, under convoy of the 
Prudent and Capricieux, and the 
Tripon and Heroine frigates, the 
two former of which parted com- 
pany with them the day before 
they were taken. 'The frigates made 
their eſcape from our ſhips by its 
falling little wind, before which 
his majeſty's ſhips outſailed them 
greatly ; but there 1s reaſon to be- 
lieve the other merchant ſhips are 
taken by the ſhips that were left in 
chaſe of them. 

A farmer upon Budgley RY 
Common, between South- 
ampton and Redbridge, ſeeing a 
man with a blue coat, red waiſtcoat, 
and red pluſh breeches, very rag- 
ged, lying on the ground in a very 
weak condition: tcok him in- 
to his waggon, carried him to his 
houſe, gave him victuals and drink; 
but being full of vermin, made him 
up a bed of ſtraw in the waggon, 
under the waggon houſe, and co- 
vered him with ſacks, Next morn- 
ing he found him dead. He had an 
enſign's commiſſion in his pocket, 
dated in March laſt, appointing 
him, as ſuppoſed, an enſign to an 
independent company of invalids at 
Plymouth ; but no money in his 
pocket, except one halfpenny. 

The following meſſage from the 
King was preſented by Mr. Secreta- 
ry Pitt to the houſe, 

GEORGE R. 

His majeſty having ordered the 
army, formed laſt year in his 
electoral dominions, to be put 
again into motion from the 28th 
of November laſt, and to act with 
the utmoſt vigour againſt the 
common enemy, in concert with 
nis 


IF Te 2 jo © 


b | 1 


30. 
* his brother and ally the 
* King of Pruſſia; and the exhauſt- 
* ed and ruined ſtate of that electo- 
rate, and of its revenues, havin 

rendered it impoſſible for the ſame 
to maintain and keep together 
© that army, until the Hake ne- 
* ceflary charge thereof, as well as 
© the more particular meaſures now 
© concerting for the, effeCtual 1 A 
© port of the King of Pruſſia, can be 
© laid before this houſe ; his ma- 
« jeſty, relying on the conſtant zeal 
© of his faithful Commons, for the 


' © ſupport of the Proteſtant religion, 


© and of the liberties of Europe, 
© againſt the dangerous deſigns of 
© France and her confederates, finds 
* himſelf, in the mean time, under 
© the abſolute neceſſity of recom- 
© mending to this houſe the ſpeedy. 
© conſideration of ſuch a preſent 
© ſupply, as may enable his ma- 
jeſty, in this critical exigency, to 
ſubſiſt and keep together the ſaid 
army. | 

In conſequence of this meſſage, 


ioo, ooo l. was unanimouſly grant- 
ed, to be taken immediately out 


of the ſupplies of laſt year unap- 
plied, and to be remitted with all 
poſſible diſpatch. | 
214 A court martial was held 
on board the Newark, for 
the trial of the 15 mutineers be- 
longing to the Namur man of war, 
who all received ſentence of death. 
Information baving been given 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
that ſeveral officers were recruiting 
in that kingdom from Great Britain, 
without the knowledge of the go- 
vernment there, his excellency ſig- 
nified his pleaſure to ſuch officers 
that they ſhould immediately deſiſt 
f om railing men in that kingdom, 
and that they do immediately diſ- 
charge all ſuch as they have already 
enliſted, 
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By letters from Gonſtanti- h 
nople, we heard that the 38th. 


caravan of Pi rims, returning from 2 


Mecca, had been attacked by 2 
large body of Arabs, who had de. {”* 
ſtroyed, as it is ſaid, from 50 to P. 
60,000 perſons. This deſperate and . 
unprecedented proceeding is ſup- 
poſed to have taken its riſe from 
the Arabs being diſguſted on ac- WI. 
count of the removal of the Paſcha 
of Damaſcus to Aleppo, who was 
greatly eſteemed by them, as a ge- 
norous able man, and the Kiſlar 
Aga's having put in his room a 
man of different principles, who 
deprived them of ſome part of their 
dues, which they receive from the 
pilgrims. As the chief of the black 
eunuchs was the cauſe of all that 
has happened by that change, which 
he effected merely to ſerve his own 
intereſted views, the Grand Seignor 
ordered his head to be ſent for 
from Rhodes, where he was lately 
exiled, and on its arrival was ex- 
poſed to public view. 

Captain . Wallace of the King 
George of Briſtol, took up at fea, 
off Bermudas, fix men, the crew of 
the ſchooner Nancy of Boſton, one 
Gavian, maſter ; the veſſel in a hard 
gale had overſet, but, after they 
had cut away their main maſt, ſhe 
righted : but a ſea ſoon after beat 
in her ſtern, and having a quantity 
of bricks abaft, her ſtern ſunk and 
her head ſtuck upright, and then 
the people got on her bow. After 
the ſtorm abated, they got ſome 
mackrel out of the veſſel, and ai 
iron inſtrument to ſtrike fiſh, and 
making an awning of one of the 
ſails, which they fixed to the bow 
ſprit, they lived there 46 days, be. 
fore Captain Wallace met them, 
one of them died ſoon, and te 


others are deprived of their ay 


1758. 
The Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
King's-bench declared that court's 
opinion of the caſe of the bank 
note ſtolen out of the mail, and 
paid away by the robber, who re- 
ceived the full value of Mr. Miller, 
at the poſt-office at Hatfield, and 
then travelled on the ſame rogd in 
a four-wheel poſt-chaiſe and four 
horſes, and at the ſeveral ſtages 
paſſed off ſeveral other bank notes 


ie had taken out of the mail at the 
© fame time; all which, at the re- 


veſt of the owner, who ſent them 
by the poſt, were ſtopt by Mr. Rice, 
aſhier of the bank, and ay action 
ſuffered to be brought againſt Mr, 


he ice, for recovery of the money ; 
Ck hen, after very learned pleadings 
" n both fides, it was molt folemnly 
7 


determined, © That any perſon pay- 


hs ing a valuable conſideration for a 
7 bank note to bearer, in a fair 
for courſe of buſineſs, has an un- 
ly doubted right to recover the mo- 


a ney of the bank.“ The pretext 
or ſtopping them at the bank was, 


ing ecaufe they had been altered, the 
ſea, igures of 11, which denoted the 
bl WW having been by the robber 
one e xterouſly converted to a 4. 

jard This day being appointed for the 
ney execution of he 15 ſeamen, belong- 
ſhe ng to the Namur, the boats from 
beat very ſhip in commiſſion, manned 
wy nd armed, attended, and rowed 
and BWuard round the Royal Anne. A 
then ire before 12 o'clock the priſoners 
After WW cre brought up, in order to be 
[ome xecuted, and the halters were ſix- 
J aa ng, when they were informed his 
and BY aeſty had ſhewn mercy to 14, 
ho but they were to draw lots who 


hould be the man that was to ſuf- 
be. er death. Matthew M'Can, the 


hem, ſecond man that drew, had the un- 
2 ſortunate chance; and accordingly, 
"The t a gun fired as a ſignal, he was 


run up to the yard-arm, where he 
Vos. I. 
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hung for near an hour. The re- 


prieved were turned over to the 
Grafton and Sunderland, bound to 
the Eaſt Indies. It is ſaid, the cauſe 
of the mutiny was only the diſlike 
they had to quit the Namur, on 
board which ſhip Admiral Boſ- 
cawen, when he took upon him 
the command of the intended ex- 
pedition, hoiſted his flag, and was 
to bring the crew of his tormer ſhip 
with him. Fs 


RNA. 


Monſieur Rene Briſon, ſe- 0 
cond captain of the Prince de 7580 
Soubiſe, who formerly made his 
eſcape from where he reſided on 
his parole of honour, went into 
France, and was ſent back by order 
of the French king, made a ſecond 


attempt to eſcape out of Porcheſter 


Caſtle, where he had been confined 
ever ſince his return. He had 
bribed the centine!s on duty, but 
his attempt being ſuſpected by the 
officers of the priſon, they planted 
others at a diſtance, who immedi- 
ately apprehended him, and carried 
him back to the caſtle. 

A marble buſt of Doctor "IN 
Claudius Gilbert, ſormerly vice * 
provoſt of Dublin college in Ireland, 
was ſet up in that college. — This 
excellent perſon, beſides other va- 
luable donations, bequeathed to 
that college a collection of books, 
conſiſting of i zooo volumes, choſen 
with great diſcernment and care. 
His buſt is placed at the head or 
theſe. It is the workmanſhip of 
Mr. Verpoil ; and for the expreſſion 
and ele2ance does great honour to 
the taſte and ſkill of the ſtatuary. 

t was ordered by the lords Gch 
ſpiritual and temporal, ia the 
parliament of Ireland aſſembled. 
That he king at arms, attended 


G by 
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by his proper officers, do blot out 
and deface all enſigus of honour, 
borne by ſuch perſons as have no 
legal title thereto, upon the ir car- 
__ plate, and furniture, and to 
make regular returns of their pro- 
ceedings therein to the clerk of 
parliament. 

His majeſty's ſhip Lan- 

von: cafter being paid 4 Spit- 
head, among the trades · people that 
carried goods on board, were a 
great many jews, who had large 
quantities of valuable effects with 
them; the Jews not meeting with 


the ſucceſs they deſired, were re- 


ſolved to go on ſhore: it blew very 
hard, and they had a failing boat, 
which they had hired for that pur- 
pole. About 20 Jews, and a few 
other people, got into her with 
their effects, but they had not gone 
far, when by gibeing the ſail, they 
were overſet. The ſhips boats im- 
mediately put off, and took-up 9 or 
io of them. Nine Jews were drown- 
ed, and two died after they were 
brought on board. 

rath, Extract of a letter from 
zen. Portſmouth. 

* Yeſterday arrived here, with 
a meſſenger belonging to the ad- 
miralty, in the greateſt haſte, a 
perſon who was immediately 1ntro- 
duced, by orders from above, to 
Admiral Boſcawen ; of whom the 
following particulars have tran- 
ſpired. This perſon was ſome time 
fince maſter of an Engliſh veſſel, 
trading from port to port in North 
America, particularly up the river 
St. Laurence; but being taken by 
the enemy, has been priſoner with 
the General Montcalm and others 
near three years, who would not 
admit ot auy exchange for him, on 
account of his extenſive knowledge 
of all the coaſt, more particularly 
the ſtrength and ſoundings of 
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bec and Louiſbourg ; they there. 
fore came to a wn | ro to ſend 
him to Old France, in the next 
packet boat, there to be confined 
till the end of the war, He was 
accordingly embarked (the only 
Engliſhman) and the packet put on 
board. In their voyage he was ad. 
mitted to the cabbin, where he took 
notice one day, they bundled uy 
the packet, and put it into a canvas 
bag, having previouſly thereto 
made it ready to be thrown over. 
board, upon any danger of being 
taken, 

They were conſtrained to put 
into Vigo for ſome proviſions, 2 
alſo to gain ſome intelligence of the 
Engliſh in thoſe ſeas, and there 
found one or more Englith men d 
war at anchor; upon which he 
thought it a proper opportunity of 
putting the following ſcheme in ex. 
ecution. One night taking the op- 
portunity of all, but the watch, be- 
ing in a ſound ſleep, he took the 
packet out of the bag, and having 
fixed it in his mouth, he ſilenth 
let himſelf down into the bay; and 
to prevent noiſe by ſwimming, 
floated npon his back into the wake 
of the Engliſh man of war, where 
he ſecured himſelf by The hawſer; 
and, upon calling out for affiſtance, 
was immediately taken on board, 
and the packet entire. The cap: 
tain examined him, treated hin 
with great humanity, gave him! 
ſuit of his own cloaths, ſcarlet 
trimmed with black velvet, which 
he here appeared in, tranſcribed 
the packet, which is ſaid to be 0 
the utmoſt importance, in regard 
to our ſucceſs in North-America 
and then ſent him over land, wii 
the copy of the packet to Liſbon; 
from whence he was brought t 
Falmouth in a floop of war, and 
immediately ſet out poſt tor London 
2 | LU p01 
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upon his arrival in town, he was 
ne ined by the proper perſons 1 

examined by 1 in 
mne adminiſtration and rewarded 
ed with a preſerſt ſupply; and by his 
owa defire was immediately ſent to 
ily Portſmouth, to go out on board 
n Admiral Boſcawen's own ſhip, upon 
> the preſent expedition to North- 


America, where he 1s to have the 
command of a ſloop of war, 

X Admiral Boſcawen, with 
1992 the fleet under his command, 
e. ſailed from St. Helen's for North- 
America. The Invincible, one of 
his fleet, of 74 guns, Captain Bent- 


put i icy, miſſed her ſtays, and run upon 
4 WF flat on the eaſt of St, Helen's. 
due er men, guns, ſores, &c. were 
ele taken out, but that fine ſhip was 
ft quite loſt, 

be One of the ſhips lately arrived 
2 from the eaſt country, ſhipped ſuch 


a quantity of water, and in the late 


. cold weather it froze to that degree, 
4 that the captain computed he had 
zue BY above 40 tons of ice on board. 
*. Four of his men periſhed by the 
1 cold. They were obliged to cut 
5 their way through the ice into the 
© bold of the ſhip. 
* 144 There was as great a mar- 
* * ket for fat cattle at Seven- 
' BY oaks in Kent as was ever known, 
* notwithſtanding which they ſold at a 
"BY high price, from 14 to 20 l. a head 
*. By an authentic liſt it appears, that 
* there paſſed through Iſlington turn- 
hl pike for Smithfield market, from 
+ MY Jan. 1, 1754, to Jan. 1. 1755, oxen 
bes 28,692, ſheep 267,565 ; and from 
gf Jan. I, 1757, to Jan. 1, 1758, oxen 
{WW 32952, ſheep 200, 180. By which 
„it appears, that there is a decreaſe 
of more than 67,000 ſheep in this 
4 laſt year, and an increaſe only of 
wy about 2000 oxen, which is by no 
. WJ <=ns ajuſt proportion; ſo that on 
WF chis principle the increaſe of the 
pot price of meat may be accounted for. 
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Extract of a letter from Rear-Ad- 
miral Cotes to Mr. Cleveland, 
dated on board his majeſty's ſhip 
the Marlborough, November q, 

1757, in Port-Royal Harbour. 

The 25th of laſt month, Cap- 
tain Forreſt, in his majeſty's ſhip 
the Auguſta, with the Dreadnought 
and Edinburgh under his command, 
returned from their cruize off Cape 
Francois. Captain Forreſt gives me 
the following account of an action 
that happened the 21ſt, between 
the ſhips under his command, and 
ſeven French ſhips of war. 

At ſeven in the morning, the 
Dreadnought made the ſignal for 
ſeeing the enemy's fleet coming 
ont of Cape Francois; we made 
ſail to diſcover them plain; and 
at half paſt eight made ſeven fail 
of large ſhips, a ſchooner, and a 
pilot-boat. I then made the ſignal 
for the line a-head, and ſhortened 
ſail, to let the enemy come up, and 
to preſerve the weather gage. At 
noon ſaw with great certainty they 
were four ſhips of the line, and 
three large frigates. I then made 
the ſignal for the Captains Suckling 
and Langdon, who agreed with me 
to engage them: accordingly we 

ore down, and about twenty mi- 
nutes after three, the action began 
with great briſkneſs on both fides, 
and continued for two hours and an 
half, whea the French commodore 
made a ſignal, and one of the fri- 
gates immediately came to tow him 
out of the line, and the reſt of the 
French ſhips followed him. Our 
ſhips had ſuſfered fo much in their 
maſts, ſails, and rigging, that we 
were in no condition to purſue 
them. Both officers and feamen 
behaved with the greateſt reſolution 
the whole time of the action, and 
were unhappy at the concluſion of 
it, that the ſhips were not in a con- 
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24 * 
dition to follow the French, who 
had frigates to tow them off. I am 
informed the French, on this occa- 
ſion, had put on board the Sceptre 
her full complement of guns, either 
from the ſhore, or out of the India 
ſhip; and had alſo mounted the 
Outarde ſtore-ſhip with her full pro- 
portion of guns; and had taken 
not only the men out of the mer- 
chant ſhips, but ſoldiers from the 
garriſon, in hopes their appearance 
would frighten our {mall ſquadron, 
and oblige them to leave their coaſt 
clear for them to, carry out their 
large convoy of merchant ſhips ; 
but our captains were too gallant 
to be terrified at their formidable 
appearance; and fo far from avoid- 
ing them, that they bore down, 
and engaged with the greateſt reſo- 
lution and good conduct. And I 
have the pleaſure to acquaint their 
lordſhips, that the captains, officers, 
ſeamen, and marines, have done 
their duty on this occaſion, much 
to their honour; and I hope their 
good behaviour will be approved by 
their lordſhips.” 

William Page, who had not long 
before taken his tryal at the Old 
Bailey, and at Hertford affizes, for 
Civers robberics on the highway, 
and was acquitted at both places, 
was, after a ſhort trial at Rocheſter 
aſſizes, found guilty for robbing the 
late Commiſſioner Farrington, about 
two years ago, on the evidence of 
the ſervant. | 

Richard William Vaugh- 
an, late a linen-draper at 
Stafford, was committed to New- 
gate for counterfeiting the notes of 
the bank of England. He had 
employed ſeveral artiits to engrave 
the different parts of the note, by 
one of whom the diſcovery was 
made. He had filled up to the 

umber of 20, and depoſited them 


27th. 
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in the hands ofla young lady, whom 
he courted, as a proof of his being 
a perſon of ſubſtance. This is the 
firſt attempt of the kind that eve: Ii 
was made. 
Mrs. Dennington, a qua- h 
ker of eighty years of age, is 
at Harefield in Middleſex, wa 
baptized, and admitted a member 
of the church of England. 


M AR e H. 
His grace the Duke of Rich- 


mond, ordered a room at if, 
Vhitehall to be opened for the 
uſe of thoſe who ſtudy painting, 
ſculpture and engraving, in which 
is contained a large collection of 
original plaiſter caſts from the bel 
antique ſtatues and buſts now a 
Rome and Florence, where any 
painter, ſculptor, carver, or oth 
artiſt, to whom the ſtudy of thek 
geſſes may be of uſe, will hav 
liberty to draw, or model, at any 
time; and upon application to the 
perſon that has the care of them, 
any particular figure will be placed 
in ſuch a light as the artiſt ſhall 
deſire. And any young man d 
boy, above the age of 12 years 
may alſo have the ſame liberty 
by a recommendatien from any 
known artiſt. On Saturdays, Mes. Et 
Wilton and Capriani are to attend|"c 
to ſee what progreſs each has made, 
to correct their drawings and mo- 
dels, and to give them ſuch inſtruc: 
tions as ſhall be thought neceſſaty. e 
There will be given at Chrifima 
and Midſummer annually to thok 
who diſtinguiſh themſelves, by! 


making the greateſt progreſe, Hu 
following premiums: a fgure wi ale 
be einer from the reſt, and an 
large filver medal will be gires ſto 
for the belt deſign of it, and er alt 
other for the beit model in base 


re 


ievo. 
Jof the room has ſtrict orders not to 
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relievo. 


The ſervant who takes care 


eceive any money. 
The court martial on Com- 


4th. modore Pye at Portſmouth 


ended. He was charged for male- 
practices in the management of his 
command abroad; but the court 
was pleaſed to acquit him of that 
charge, and only reprimanded him 
For a neglect in not acquainting 


the nava] officer that a ſchooner 
which he bought coſt 200 J. cur- 
rency, for which the naval officer 
had, by miſtake, charged 200 l. 
ſterling; and alſo for having in- 
erfered in purchaſing naval ſores, 
he naval officer being on tre 


Ot. 
A court of enquiry at 
Portſmouth began and enced 
n board the Royal George, con- 
erning the loſs of his majcſty's 
ſhip Invincible. The principals 
xamined were the pilots, who 
made it appear, that the loſs of 
ber was owing to no miſconduct 
in the maſter, and declared, that, 
had the ſhip been their own, they 
ould have behaved juſt as he had 
lone; whereupon the maſter was ſct 
liberty. Other accounts take no- 
ice that the ſands on which ſhe was 
loſt, were higher than uſual. 
Florence Henſey, M D. was com- 
mitted to Newgate, charged with 
igh treaſon. 
ccd About 200 ſailors, armed 
with clubs, went to the back 
df the Point at Portſmouth to a 
—_ c-houſe, which they pulled 
almoſt down; they threw the beds 
and furniture about the ſttect, and 
ſtove all the beer in thÞ cellar; 


alter which they came into the 
town, and went into ſeveral pub- 


28 
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A ſmaller ſilver medal 
tor the ſecond beſt deſign, and 
W one for the ſecond beſt baſſo re- 


85 
lic-houſes, broke the windows, ſtove 
the butts of beer, and did other 
conſiderable damage. 

The powder mills belong- ich 

ing to Mr. Smith at Hounſlow  * 
blew up; but happily no lives were 
loſt. This accident, no doubt, gave 
riſe to the following paragraph 1n 
the Reading Mercury of this day : 
Reading, March 12. Laſt night, 
© about nine o'clock, a ſlight ſhock 
* of an earthquake was felt at Cole- 
* brook, Maidenhead, and other 
places between London and this 
© town, but we do not hcar of * 
* any damage it has done, It was 
* alſo perceived here.” | 

Mr. Henry Raine, of St George 
Middleſex, having in his life- 
time built and endowed an hoſpital 
tor forty girls taken out of the 
charity ſchool, and maintained ; by 
kis will, dated October 17, 1730, 
bequeathed 4000 J. in 3 per cent. 
annuities to truſtees to accumulate 
and improve the growing dividends 
until the ſame ſhall produce yearly 
2101. to be diſpoſed of in mar- 
riage portions to two maidens 
brought up in his hoſpital, (viz. 
iool. and 5 J. for a. wedding 
dinner each) who ſhall have con- 
tinued there four years, attained 
the age of 22, and be belt recom- 
mended by the maſters or miſtreſ- 
ies whom they may have ſerved, 
for piety, induſtry, and a conſtant 


conformity to the eſtabliſhied church. 


The truſtees have given notice, 
that the ſum deſtined for this 
laudable purpoſe is compleated, 
and by an advertiſement ſummoned 
the maidens educated in the ſaid; 
hoſpital, to appear on the 4th of 
next month, with proper certificates 
of their pait behaviour and preient 
circumflances, in order that fix 
may be ſelected of the mot de- 
ſerving, to draw lots on the firſt 

G 3 of 
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of May for the prize of 100 l. to 
be paid on the 5th of November 
following as her marriage portion, 
to an honeſt man, a member of 
the church of England, reſiding 
in the pariſhes of St. George, St. 
Paul Shadwell, or St. John, Wap- 
ping, and approved by the truſ- 
tees; at which time another girl 
will be added to the five who 
ſhall have drawn blanks before; 
and to her who ſhall then draw 
the prize will be paid 100 l. on 
her marriage the firſt of May fol- 
lowing ; the remaining five to con- 
tinue intitled to a chance twice 
in every year, when a new can- 
didate will be admitted, that every 
girl educated in this hoſpital, and 
careful of her character, may have 
a Chance for this noble donation. 
amn Miſs Bab. Wyndham, of 
zen. Saliſbury, filter of Henry 
Wyndham, Eſq; of that city, a 
maiden lady of ample fortune, 
ordered her banker to prepare the 
ſum of 10001. to be immediately 
remitted, in her own name, as a 
preſent to the King of Pruſſia. 
1 A notorious impoſtor was 
en. detected at Edinburgh. When 
taken up, he had four pair of 
thick coarſe ſtockings, a pillow 
. under his waiſtcoat, and, by an 
affected motion in his head and 
hands, has had the addreſs for 
ſome time paſt, to paſs upon the 
inhabitants as both dropſical and 
paralytical, and a very great ob- 
ject of charity. When freed of his 
dreſſings, he comes out to be a 
frong well made fellow, and was 
immediately ſent to the caſtle, as 
very fit to ſerve as a ſoldier. 
Mr. Smelt, one of the engineers 
belonging to the board of ord- 
nance, is new at Tinmouth caſtle, 
having orders to repair the old 


Ul 
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works, build barracks for 1000 men, 
and to ere& new batteries toward; 


the ſea, in order to defend and 
be a ſafeguard to the ſhips when a iſ 


anchor in the road, 
A moſt ſhocking murder 1 
was committed at Hamble- / 


ton on the Hill, a village ner 5 


Oakham in Rutlandſhire, upon the 
bodies of Arne Woods and Rober 


Broome, two poor aged cottager 


by John Swanion of that neigh. 
bourhood. Woods had employed 


Broome to trim a hedge, in 2 


ground not far from her houſe; 


Swanſon, being of the ſame oc- 


cupation, and envious to fee an- 
other preferred to himſelf, went 
to the hedge with a hatchet un- 
der his arm; but before he had 
got three parts of the way, be 
met the old woman returning 
home from the man; and, with- 
out any previous ſalutatiott, knock: 
ed her down with his hatchet, 
He then went to the place where 
the poor man was at work, 
knocked him down in the like 
manner, chopt off his head with 
the hatchet, opened his body, and 
plucked out his heart, which he 
wrapt up with the head, in 4 
piece of old rag. He then 1& 
turned to the dead corpſe of the 
woman, cut down her ſtays beſore, 
opened her body, and pulling ott 
her heart, bound up both the 
hearts and head together, which 
he carried home, and hid in 4 
cheſt under his own bed. The 
officers of the pariſh, receiving 
information that Broome was mul 
dered, immediately turned thei 
ſuſpicions upon Swanſon, and went 
the ſame night to Swanſon's hovle 
and, being admitted, charged hin 
with the murder, who, aſter {nc 
ing dumb about three minutes 

: „ 
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confeſſed the whole; and that Ro- 
bert Broome's head, and both hearts, 
lay concealed under his bed. He 
was ſecured immediately and com- 
mitted to Oakham goal. — It ap- 
pears by all the circumſtances of 


this murder, that the man was mad, 


and ought to have been confined 
long before, 
Admiralty-Office. 
Extract of a letter from Commo- 
dore Holmes to Mr. Cleveland, 
dated from on board the Sea- 
horſe at anchor off Embden, 

March 21, 1758.' 

„It is with the greateſt plea- 
ſure that I acquaint - my lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty of 
the ſucceſs of his majeſty's ſhips 
in this river. The enemy had 
not ſuffered the buoys to be laid 
this year, thinking by that means 
to obſtruct any attempts for the 
recovery of Embden at fea. It 
was therefore, with equal ſurprize 
and concern, that they obſerved 
the arrival of his majeſty's ſhips 
Seahorſe and Strombolo ; and after 
having doubled - the number of 
their workmen upon the batteries 
they had begun, they ſet about 
raiſing three more towards the 
ſea, with all expedition, expecting 
to be attacked from that quarter. 
On the 17th, the Seahorſe and 
Strombolo anchored between Delf- 
zeil and Knok, and, on the 18th, 
they came to their ſtation between 
Knok and Embden, by which the 
enemy ſaw themſelves cut off from 


all communication down the river. 


They continued working on their 
batteries towards the ſea, but at 
the fame time made all the ne- 


—efllary preparations for evacuating 
the place. The garriſon conſiſted 


of, French foot of Prince D'Eu's 
Tep!ment, 1300.—Horſe of Gene- 
ml Luſignan's regiment, 300.— 
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Roy, 300.— Ditto Orleans, 400.— 


Ditto of the regiment Belleſont du 


Ditto Bourbon Buſſet, 300. — Au- 
ſtrian foot of the regiment of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, and Colonel 
Van Pflatz, 1100, —T'wo companies 
of artillery, of 60 men each, 120. 
In all 3720.,—On the 19th, at 
fix in the morning, the French 
troops were under arms, and march- 
ed out of the town before night. 
And, on the 2oth, the Auſtrians 
began their march at nine in the 
morning. About noon, and not 
before, I had intelligence of theſe 
operations, and that they had been 
tranſporting their baggage and 
cannon up the river, in ſmall veſ- 
ſels over-nightz and” that one of 
them was lying round a point of 
land, at fome diftance from vs, to 
go up by next tide, So ſoon as 
we could ſtem the tide. I dif- 
patched the armed cutter Acrias, 
and two of my boats, in purſuit of 
the enemy. They came up with 
the veſſel we had intelligence of, 
and took her. I reinforced them 
by another boat, and the whole 
detachment, commanded by Captain 
Taylor, continued the chace up 
the river. The enemy at this 
time lined both fides of it, and 
gave the firſt fire on the boats, 
who were then coming up with 
three of their armed veſſels. The 
fire was briſkly returned on our 
ſide; and, in ſight of their army, 
and under their fire, Captain Taylor 
came up with one of them, at- 
tacked her, ran her a- ground, and 
carried her, after ſome firing on 
both ſides. The officers and men 
left the veſſel to recover the ſhore, 
in attempting of which, ſome of 
them were dropt by the fire from 
the boat. The other two veſiels, 
which had the cannon on board, 
got clear under favour of the night, 
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and cover of their army. The firſt 
veſſel taken, had the ſon of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Schollheins,of Prince 
Charles of Lorraine's regiment, and 
one Corporal and one pioneer on 
board, with ſome baggage be- 
longing to his father. There 
was ſome money found, which, 
partly from the ſpecie, and partly 
from the manner of its being made 
up, was concluded to be pay for 
the troops, and therefore detained. 
together with the corporal and 
Pioneer, and all the litthe imple- 
ments of war they had with them. 
As for the Jieutenant-colonel's 
fon, he is but a boy, and not of an 
age to be regarded as an enemy; 
for which reaſon I have ſent him 
aſhore to be returned to his father, 
with all his and his father's things ; 
and have wrote to his father, that, 
upon his giving me his honour 
that the money is truly his private 
Property, it ſhall be returned. The 
Other veſſel that was taken, had 
on board Major de Bertrand, M. 
Von Longen, commiſſary of war; 
M. Trajane, adjutant de la place; 
N. Le Bouffe, lieutenant of artil- 
lery, and a guard of private men, 
with three hoſtages, which they 
had carried off from Embden, viz. 
Eodo Wilhelm Zur Michlen, doctor 


of laws, preſident of the college de 


Quarantes, and adminiſtrator of the 
royal and provincial college at Au- 
rich; Baron Von Hane, of Leci, 
adminiſtrator at Embden; and 
Haiko George Eden, adminiſtrator 
of Leer. M. Eodo Wilhelm Zur 
Michlen, received a ſhot in the 


* The length of Le Foudroyant, at Gibraltar, taken from her carpenter's 


account, is, 4 


From her ſtern to the taffarel — — 171 == 1385 3 


Length of her keel 


acarly the ſame with our firſt rate, 


— — : ——— 14 = 126 


being 12 feet longer than an Engliſh firſt rate; her extreme breadth about 50 feet, 
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veel during the ſcuffle, but it 
is not dangerous. From him i 
had the account already given to 
their lord{hips, of the happy effe& 
the preſence of his majeſty's two 
ſhips have produced, by occaſion. 
ing the ſudden evacuation of the 
enemy out of the town of Emb. 
den.” 

An account arrived, that on the 
28th of February, between Cape We 
de Gatt and Carthagena, Admiral We 
Oſborn fell in with M. du Queſn: WW 
in the * Foudroyant of 80, the if 
Orpheus of 64, the Oriflame cf 
50, and the Pleiade of 24 gun, 
which were the four ſhips ſent 
from Toulon to reinforce M. de 
Clue at Carthagena. On ſeeing 
the Engliſh ſquadron, they 1mme- 
diately diſperſed and fteered dit- 
ferent courſes. About ſeven in the 
evening, Captain Storr in the Re- 
venge of 64, ſupported by Captain 
Hughes in the Berwick of 64, 
and Captain Evans in the Prei 
ton of 50 guns, took the Orpheus, 
commanded by M. de Herville, 
with 502 Men. Captain Gardiner, 
in the Monmouth of 64, ſupported 
by Captain Stanhope in the Swift 
ſure of 70, and Captain Hervey, 
in the Hampton-court of 64 guns, 
about one in the morning, took 
the Foudroyant, on board of which 
was the Marquis de Queſne, chef 
d'Eſcadre, with; 800 men. Cap- 
tain Rowley, in the Montagu oi 
60, and Captain Montagu, in the 
Monarch of 74 guns, run the Ori- 
flame ſhore, under the caſtle of 
Aiglois; and had it not been for 


Feet Fr. Feet Eng. In. 


violating 


17388. 
violating the neutrality of the coaſt 
of Spain, they would certainly have 
deſtroyed her. The Pleiade, of 
24 guns, got away by mere out- 
ſailing our ſhips. 

In this action Captain Gardiner 


S - was killed “, and Captain Storr 


loſt the calf of one of his legs. 
The very gallant and brave be- 
haviour of the officers and ſeamen 
on this occaſion, deſerve the higheſt 
commendations ; particularly that 
of Lieutenant Carket, of the Mon- 
mouth, who ||, after the captain's 
death, engaged and diſabled the 
Foudroyant in ſuch a manner, as 
to oblige her to ſtrike as ſoon as 
the other ſhips came up; for 
which ſervice Admiral Oſborn gave 
him the command of the Foudroy- 
ant as a reward, 

28th. At York aſſizes, which 

on ended the 25th, four per- 
ſons were found guilty of high 
treafon in obſtructing the militia 
act, and received ſentence of death 
accordingly ; two of the Weſleydale 
rioters. were likewiſe convicted for 
violently taking away meal on the 
highway in returning from market; 
above twenty priſoners more were 
tried for riots, ſome of whom were 
continued, others fined and im- 
priſoned, and others admitted to 
bail. Great lenity was ſhewn by 
the judges and jury, where the pri- 
ſoners did not appear to act with 
premeditation. 

It is reported, that at a quarry 
near Fullwell-Hills near Sunderland, 
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the ſkeleton of amanwas found, which 
meaſured nine feet and upwards, 


41 


Came on to be tried at 4 
Kingſton aſſizes before the : 
Hon. Sir Michael Foſter, Knight, 
and a ſpecial jury of gentlemen 
of the county of Surry, the tryal 
by way . of indictment againſt 
Martha Grey, for obſtructing cer- 
tain footways leading from Eaſt- 
Sheene thro' Richmond Park. The 
defendant declined entering into 
the merits, but reſted her ; Fara 
on an objection to the indictment, 
that Eaſt-Sheene, which in the in- 
dictment was laid to be in the 
pariſh of Wimbleton, was in the 
pariſh of Mortlake; but it ap- 
pearing to the ſatisfaction of the 
judge and jury, that Mortlake was 
not a pariſh, but a chapelry in 
Wimbleton ; the jury found the de- 
fendant guilty. | 

Between the hours of 10 Fa 
and 11, at night, the tem- 8 
porary wooden bridge, built for 
the convenience of carriages and 
paſſengers, whilſt London- bridge 
was widening and repairing, was 
diſcovered to be on fire, and con- 
tinued burning till noon the next 
day, when the ruins fell into the 
Thames. An advertiſement was pub- 
liſhed by Mr, Secretary Pitt, with 
the offer of his majeſty's pardon to the 
diſcoverer of the perpetrators of ſo 
vile and wicked an action (it be- 


* Captain Gardiner was ſhot thro' the arm the firſt ſire; and ſoon after 
as he was encouraging his people, and enquiring what damage they had ſuſ- 
tained between decks, he received a ſecond wound, by a muſket ball, in his 


torehead, which proved fatal to him. 


|| The Monmouth had 150 men killed and wounded ; the Foudroyant 200. 
The loſs of maſts on both ſides brought on a cloſe engagement, which laſted 
till the Swiftſure came up. M. du Queſne refuſed, however, to deliver his 
word to the captain of the Swiftſure 3 but gave it with great politeneſs to 


Lieutenant Carket. 


f 


ing 


ing ſuppoſed to be done wilfull 
and maliciouſly) and the city of- 
fered a reward of 200 l. for the 
ſame purpoſe. The Lord Mayor 
licenſed 40 boats extraordinary to 
work on the three ſucceeding 
Lord's days, whoſe ftations were 
advertiſed in the public papers, 
and great numbers of hands were 
ſet to work to make a pailage 
over the remains of the old bridge. 
This unhappy accident proved 
very detrimental to the inhabitants 
on each fide the bridge, and put 
a great ſtop to the trade of Lon- 
don and Southwark. The inha- 
bitants of the Borough were alſo 
greatly diſtreſſed, by the deſtroying 
the troughs, which conveyed water 
to them during the repairing of the 
bridge. 

Baron Kniphauſen, miniſter pleni- 
nr from the King of Pruſſia, 
ad his firſt audience of his ma- 
jeſty, and, on the 13th, of the 
Prince of Wales and the Princeſs 
Dowager. 

A proof was made at 
aris of a cannon of a new 
invention, which fires ſixty times 
in ten minutes without ſpunging, 
With a proper charge of powder it 
carries 109 weight of lead, and 
one man may bear its carriage. 
Another caunon of like conſtruc- 
tion has been proved in Pruſſia. 

London-bridge was open- 

19h. ed for foot-pa 1 the 


17th. p 


' reparation of which above 500 


workmen were conſtantly employed, 
Sundays not excepted, 

James White, aged 23, and Wal- 
ter White, his brother, aged 21, 
were executed at Kenz.ington Com- 
mon, for breaking open and rob- 
bing the dwelling houſe of farmer 
Vincent of Crauley. They acknow- 
ledged the juſtice of their ſentence, 
but laid their ruin to an accom- 
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plice, who, they declared, decoyed þ 
them from their labouring work, 
by telling them how eafily money 
was to be got by thieving.— While 
the unhappy wretches were hang. 
ing, a child about nine months old 
was put into the hands of the exe. 
cutioner, who nine times, with one 
of the hands of each of the dead 
bodies, ſtroaked the child over the 
face. It ſeems the child had a wen 
on one of its cheeks, and that ſu- 
perſtitious notion, which has long 
prevailed, of being touched as be- 
fore mentioned, is looked on =y 
cure. 

Was held the anniverſary h 
meeting of the ſons of the tn. 
clergy, at which were preſent hit 
grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, preſident, and the Lord iſ 
Chief Juſtice Willes, vice-preſident 
of the corporation, the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Mayor, the 
Biſhops of Ely, Lincoln, Carliſle, 
Saliſbury, Rocheſter, Litchfield, 
Cheſter, Glouceſter and St. David's, 
and moſt of the aldermen. The 
ſermon was preached by the Reve- 
rend Dr, Ibbetſon, archdeacon of 
St. Alban's, and the collection in 
the whole (including a bank note 
of 1001. given by Samſon Gideon, 
Eſq;) amounted to 1066 J. 14 5. 
which is above 150 1. more than 
laſt year, * | 
The money collected 

on Tueſday | 306 18 0 
Yeſterday at St. Paul's 207 1 6 

t Merchant Taylors 
1 1555 21 


1 


f. ,, ĩ ß ᷣ 


8 L. 1066 14 0 
Extract of a letter from Kenſington 
in Connecticut. 

6 On the third inſtant, about 
ſan-riſe, at this place was a fog of 
ſo ſtrange and extraordinary an ap- 
pearance, that it filled us all with 
amazement, It came in your bo- 

165, 
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yed dies, like thick clouds, down to 
ork, the earth, and in its way, ftriking 
ney againſt the houſes, would break and 
hile fall down the fides in great bodies, 
ing rolling over and over. It reſembled 
old the thick ſteam riſing from boiling 
exe. BY wort; and was attended with ſuch 
One heat, that we could hardly breathe. 
lead When firſt I ſaw it I really thought 
the my houſe had been on fire, and 
wen ran out to ſee if it was ſo; but 


ſu- BY many people thought the world 


on was on fire, and the laſt day come. 
be- One of our neighbours was then at 
1 Sutton, 100 miles to the eaſtward, 

and reports it was much the ſame 
h. S there.” 


In conſequence of an ap- 


his 21K, plication to parliament on 
an- account of the late unhappy ac- 
ord cident, a reſolution paſſed the 
ent houſe, ©* That a ſum not exceed- 
To- ing 15,000 I. be granted to his 
the * majeſty, to be applied towards 
ſle, the rebuilding London- bridge. 

1d, The Right bre Dr. Tho- 
75 mas Secker, Lord Biſhop of Ox- 
he ford, was confirmed at Bow church, 
ve. Lord Archbiſhop of the cathedral 
of and metropolitan church of Can- 


in terbury, by the Moſt Reverend the 
Lord Archbiſhop of York, and the 
Right Reverend. the Lords Biſhops 
q of Durham, Worceſter, Ely, Bath 


an and Wells, Lincoln, Hereford, Car- 
liſle, and Saliſbury, being appointed 
5 his majeſty's commiſſioners for that 
purpoſe. 
6 It was this day reſolved, that 
6 towards the ſupply granted to his 
N majeſty, the ſum of 4,500,000 l. 
0 be raiſed by annuities after the rate 
In of 3 1-half per cent. for 24 years, 
the intereſt to commence from 
ut July 5; and 500,000 l. by way of 
of lottery, at 3 per cent. the intereſt 
J- to commence from the th of Ja- 
h Puary, 1756. | 
8 
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Payments of | Payments on 

annuities. lottery. 
10 per c. Apr. 29 | 10 per c. Apr. 29 
15 = - May 30 [10 june 20 
I; - - June28 | 20 - july 18 
15 - - July 27 | 20 - Auguſt 19 
I5 - Augult 30 | 20 = Sept. 20 
15 Sept. 27 20 - - Oa.2o 
15 - - Oc. 26 


Three per cent. to be allowed for 
anticipating the payments on the 
annuities ; nothing on the lottery, 
but to have the tickets as ſoon as 


they can be got ready. Thoſe who 


had ſubſcribed for 500 1. were al- 
lowed 450 l. in annuities, and 50 l. 
in lottery tickets. 

The Hon. Mr. Finch ch 
and the Hon. Mr. Town- 3 th. 
ſhend having propoſed, after the 
example of his grace the Duke of 
Newcaſtle, to give two prizes of 
fifteen guineas each to two ſenior 
batchelors of arts, and the like te 
two middle batchelors of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, who ſhall 
compoſe the beſt exerciſes in latin 
proſe, to be read publicly on a 
day hereafter to be appointed 
near the commencement: the vice 
chancellor gives notice, that the 
ſubjects for this year are, for the 
ſenior batchelors: Utrum ſumma 
hominum felicitas juxta Epicurum in 
Senſum delectationibus pracipue po- 
natur. For the middle batchelors : 
Utrum diverſarum gentium mores & 
inſtituta a diverſa eorum ſitu expli- 
cari poſſint. | 

Ages of ten perſons now living 
in the pariſh of Boughton under 
Blean in the county of Kent. 

Years. qu. 

Thomas Hawkins, Fiſq; 


in Naſh-Park 31 1 

A woman at the Oafls in 
the Park 80 
Carry over 161 2 


Brought 
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wh Brought over 161 2 
Richard Drury, at the 


ſame place 72 0 
His wife 78 © 
Farmer Kingſland, join- 

ing to the Park 78 © 


Hammon Gooding, near 


the ſame place 78 ©. 
Goody „. eaſt 
of the Park | 96 © 
'Thomas Burley, a little 

farther 81 2 
Mrs. Ovendon 81 2 
Mrs. Spurgeon 78 © 


In all 804 2 
The following remarkable account 
is given by an officer on board 
a French Eaſt-Indiaman, in a 
letter to a friend at the Hague. 
Jan. 20, 1757. 
_ «© Juſt before we failed from 
Pondicherry, fires broke out on the 
ſurface of, the ſea, three leagues 
from that place, with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity, throwing up pumice- 
ſtones, and other combuſtibles, and 
forming an iſland of a league long, 
and of the fame breadth, which in- 
creaſed to a conſiderable height, with 
a volcano, making a moſt hideous 
. noiſe, like thunder, or great guns, 
and a cloud proceeding from it, 
breaking into ſmall rain of ſand 
inſtead of water. This prodigy was 
firſt ſeen by a ſhip's crew belonging 
to Pondicherry, who thought at firſt 
it had been a water-ſpout 3 but 
coming nearer it, ſaw a prodigious 
flaſhing of fire, which ſmelt of 
brimſtone, and heard a moſt aſto- 
niſhing noiſe ; afterwards a vaſt 
quantity of fiſh was perceived dead 
on the ſea, and appeared broiled, 
Sailing a little further, they met 
with ſuch quantities of pumice- 
ſtones, that it was hardly poſſible 
to make through them; at the ſame 
time they diſcerned land, but it ap- 
peared to them as a cloud of fire 


and ſmoke on the ſurface of the 
ſea, and the cloud aſcending into 
the air, diſtilled in ſhowers of rain, 
which brought abundance of ſand 
on their ſhip's deck, and being nigh 
the flaſhes of fire, and hearing the 
noiſe, they were under great con- 
ſternation ; but it pleaſed God to 
ſend them a little breeze of wind 
that brought them from it. Another 
ſhip failed round it, and they wer 
ſo becalmed, that the aſhes pro- 
ceeding from the vaſt fire fell on 
their deck, and they were in great 
danger of being burnt.” 
The judges report of the 
ſeven 3 ie at 28 ch. 
the late Vork aſſizes, was laid be- 
fore his majeſty; when the two 
ringleaders, Cole for obſtructing 
the militia act, and Berry for vio- 
lently taking away corn, were or- 
dered for execution, four of them 
to be tranſported for life, and one 
pardoned. | 
Began the ſale of the ca- 60 
pital collection of Italian, : 
Flemiſh and Dutch paintings, of 
Sir Luke Schaub, and continued 
the two following days, at Mr, 
Langford's, in the great piazza, 
Covent-garden. The Shale col- 
lection was fold for 7784 1. 5 s. ma- 
ny of the pictures ſelling * very 
extraordinary prices, particularly, a 
landſcape and figures of Claude 
Lorraine, for e man pipe- 
ing and his children dancing, by 
Le Nain, for 180l. 128.— Our Sa- 
viour and St. John, by Guido, for 
1571. 108. St. Sebaſtian, by Guer- 
chino, for 5 4l. 128.—Our Saviour 
healing the lame, by Rubens, for 
79l. 168. —A landſcape with figures 
and cattle, by D. Teniers, for 
120l. 15s. — Sigiſmunda weeping 
over the heart of Tancred, by Cor- 
reggio, for 4041. 55,—A laughing 
| boy, 


\ 
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boy, by Vandyck, for 1261.—The 
baptiſm of our Savtour, by Albano, 
for 1201. 15s.—Our Saviour aſleep, 
and the Virgin watching over him, 
by Guido, for 3281. 13s.—The 
Virgin, with Jeſus aſleep in her 
lap, by Vandyck, for 2111. 18.— 
Boors at cards, by D. Teniers, for 
851. 1s. Four pieces, by Paul 
Brill, Rubens, Gillis, and Van 
Breughel, for 5511. 58. — Jacob 
parting from Laban, by F. Baſſano, 
for 1151. 108. Departure of Ri- 
| naldo from Armida, by Le Brun, 
for 731. 105.—A landſcape and fi- 
gures, by G. Pouſſin, for 109]. 4s. 
—The Virgin, our Saviour, and 
St. John, by Correggio, for 220l. 
10s,—A converſation of boors, by 
D. Teniers, for 1571. 10s. —Tent 
of Darius, by Le Brun, for 1271. 
15,—St. Peter repenting, by Guido, 
for 2881. 15s.—A capital picture of 
an holy family, by Raphael, for 
7031. 10s. 

Whitehall. An expreſs 
20th. arrived with advice, that 
Schweidnitz ſurrendered on the 
16th inſtant, and the garriſon was 
forced to ſurrender itſelf priſoners 
of war. It conſiſted of 2430 officers, 
and 3200 private men. The block- 
ade has beſides coſt the enemy 
3500 men, who have periſhed by 
diſeaſes. | | 
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to be built in purſuance of an ac 
of parliament, from Brentford to 
Kew, was laid in .the preſence of a 
great number of perſons of quality 


and diſtinction. 

M A Y. 

The truſtees of Raine's hoſ- 
advertiſement, and having ſelected 


fix maidens educated therein, bo 
were ſtrongly re:ommended by their 
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The firſt ſtone of a new bridge, 


pital met in purſuance of their 


93 
maſters and miſtreſſes, the lot was 
drawn according to the will of the 
founder, in the preſence of a 

lite and numerous afſembly, for the 
prize of 100ol. for a marriage por- 
tion, which fell upon Anne Nether- 
land, who went out of the hoſpital 
in the year 1743, andis to be mar- 
ried on the 5th of November next, 
when 51. as by him directed, will 
be expended on a wedding dinner 
and the five unſucceſsful girls will, 
with another then to be added, 
draw again for 100l. to be paid on 
May-day following. 

A young lady, who at New- q 
market had laid a conſiderable 30 
wager, that ſhe could ride 1000 
miles in 1000 hours, finiſhed her 
match in a little more than two 
thirds of the time. -At her comin 
in, the country people — 
flowers in her way. 

Florence Henſey, M. D. who 3th, 
had been ſome time in cuſtody © 
for holding a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence with the enemy, was brought 
before the court of King's-bench, 
and ordered to prepare for trial the 
1ſt of June, | 

The Marquis du Queſne, chef 
d'Eſcadre, lately taken prifoner in 
the Foudroyant, arrived in Lon- 
don. | 

At the anniverſary meeting 
of the preſident and governors 
of the London lying-in hoſpital in 
Alderſgate- ſtreet, the collection at 
church and at hall amounted to 
6111. 108. 

Was held the annual ge- ch 
neral meeting of the hoſpi- es: 
tal for the maintenance of expoſed 
and deſerted young children, when 
a general committee for the year 
enſuiog was elected by ballot. It 
appears, that fince this charity has 
been made general by parliamenta- 
ry proviſion, near 6500 infants : 
f ave 


4 
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have annually been taken in; one 
third of whom, nearly, have died at 
nurſe. A matter that merits a par- 
liamentary enquiry. 

Ladders and gates were 
affixed to Eaſt-Sheen gate in 
Surry, in order for foot people to 
go into Richmond Park; and 
alſo at Ham gate (purſuant to a 
verdict laſt aſſizes at Kingſton); ſo 
that her Royal Highneſs the Prin- 
ceſs Amelia has at length given up 
this long conteſted affair for the 
eaſe and convenience of the inha- 
bitants. | 


12th. 


ns Admiralty-Office. In pur- 
zen. ſuance of the King's plea- 
ſure, Lord Anſon, Vice-Admiral of 
Great Britain, and Admiral of the 
White, was appointed commander 
in chief of a fleet, now fitting for 
the ſea —Advice 1s received from 
Rear-Admiral Broderick, that on 
the 13th of laſt month, his majeſ- 
ty's ſhip, Prince George of 80 
uns, in which the Rear-Admiral 
Poideg his flag, took fire at half an 
hour after one in the afternoon, in 
lat. 48: and after burning to the 
water's edge, the remnant of her 
ſunk at a little before fix in the 
evening. The admiral ſays, he 
could not then give a particular ac- 
count of the people on board, be- 
ing about 780; but he feared the 
number loſt exceeded the number 
ſaved. 

His majeſty's ſhip Windſor, of 
60 guns, Captain Faulkner, with 
the Eſcorte frigate, being ſent to 
intercept two French frigates and 
three ſtore-ſhips from Dunkirk road 
to the weſtward, on the 27th paſt 
fell in with them about 16 leagues 
from the Ram-Head, when the 
two frigates brought to in a line, 
as if they intended to receive him, 
and the ſtore- ſnips continued ftand- 
ing to the weſtward. When the 
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Windſor came within about two 
gun ſhot of the frigates, they made 
all the fail they could towards the 
coaſt of France: upon which Cay. 
tain Faulkner ſent the Eſcorte after 
the ſtore-ſhips, while he gave chace 
to the frigates, and continued it 
till four in the afternoon z when 
finding they greatly outſailed him, 
he gave it over, and made after 
their convoy, which could then but 
juſt be diſcerned from the poop. The 
next morning at day-light only 
orie of them was to be ſeen, which 
the Windſor came up with and 
took. She 1s called the St. Peter, 
of near 400 tuns burthen, and her 
cargo conſiſted of proviſions, and 
1000 ſtand of arms, intended for 
Quebec. Another of theſe ftore- 
ſhips was fallen in with, the fame 
day, by a ſquadron of his majeſty's 
ſhips to the weſtward, commanded 


by Captain Douglas in the Alcide, 


She is called the Baden, is about 
the ſame ſize with the other, and 
laden with proviſions, 

On the 29th, about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, Captain Pratten 
ſeeing a fail to the S. W. made a 
ſignal for the Dorſetſhire, of 70 
guns and 520 men, commanded by 
Captain Denis, to give chace ; and 
ſoon after obſerving the chace to be 
a large ſhip, diſpatched the Achil- 
les, of 60 guns, commanded by 
the honourable Captain Barrington, 
after her, and then followed them 
with the reſt of the ſquadron. A- 
bout ſeven o'clock the Dorſetſhire 
came up with the chace, which 
proved to be the Raiſonable, a 
French ſhip of war, of 64. guns, and 
630 men, and Captain Denis be- 
gan to engage her very cloſely, and 
they continued warmly engage 
till about nine o'clock, when the 
enemy's ſhip, commanded by the 
Prince de Mombazon, chevalier de 

Rohan, 
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Rohan, ſtruck, having ſuffered 
; greatly in her hull, and had 61 men 
ITined, and 100 men wounded. She 
Jas going from l' Orient to Breſt, a 
TS new ſhip, not above four or five 
months off the ſtocks. The Dor- 
ſetſhire's maſts, yards, and ſails, 
were greatly ſhattered. She had 15 
men killed, and 21 wounded, in the 
action; and one of the wounded 3s 
© ſince dead. 
= By the French accounts, the Rai- 
ſonable, with the Hero, Formida- 
ble, and Intrepide, and two fri- 
gates, were deſigned for Canada; 
to which place and Louiſbourg 
chey have ſent ſeveral little ſqua- 
drons, at different times; one un- 
der M. d. Beauſſier, ſailed to the lat- 
ter place on the 3 th of April. 
One Robert Anderſon was car- 
” WW ricd on board the Norfolk man of 
" war, Commodore Brett, in the 
Downs, by the maſter of a Deal 
boat. The account he gave was 
i this ; that about three months ago, 
| he was trapanned into the Iriſh 
1 brigades in the French king's ſer- 
vice; that about two o'clock on the 
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1 lith in the morning, when he 
* was relieved from his poſt of centry 
&: by the water fide at Graveling, 
/ he ſeized a ſmall boat within ten 
« yards of his box, came down the 


1 canal two miles, in which he paſ- 
: ſed two captains gaards, and ſe- 


by veral advanced poſts : that he then 
us ſeized a fiſhing-boat, and ſet fail 
1 for our coaſt, with the ſmall boat 
in tow; and that he ſteered di- 
* rectly for the Downs, with an in- 
C tention torun into Ramſgate, where 
1 his wife lives; but was boarded by 
n the Deal boat as above, He has 
1 brought muſket, bayonet, and all 
n F his accoutrements with him ; is a 
ho very likely fellow, a gardener by 


trade, and all the knowledge he 
had of a boat was from being 
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often a-fiſhing for his amuſement. 
He ſteered by the ſtars till day- 
light, and then had the ſight of 
our coaſt, He had planned his de- 
ſign three weeks before, and had 
made himſelf perfectly maſter of 
the canal from conſtant obſerva- 
tion, and knew by the ſame means 
the ſtated times when the fiſhermen 
arrived, Sir Piercy, with his wont- 
ed good-nature, ordered the boat 
to be fold for the man's benefit. 
This account is taken from 
part of a letter from an officer on 
board the Norfolk, and what cor-- 
roborates it, is, an imperfect rela- 
tion from Broad-Stairs, of the ar- 
rival there of a French fiſhing- 
boat, with two Engliſhmen in it, 
and a German, a ſoldier in the 
French king's ſervice, who aſſiſted 
the Engliſhmen to make their eſcape, 
and for whoſe uſe the boat was 
put up to auction, and ſold for 
91. 5 8. 
Twelve flt-bottomed _ _ h 
boats, of a new conſtruction, 1729.5 
were launched at Portſmouth, to be 
employed in landing the troops then 
going on the enterpriſe to France. 
They carry 63 men each, are rowed 
with 12 oars, and draw not above 
two feet water. | 
A young grenadier, aged 8h. 
about 27, was ſhot at Ply- 
mouth for deſertion; what is re- 
markable, being to receive co 


| laſhes by the ſentence of a regi- 


mental court-martial, he choſe to 
appeal to a general court-martial, 
wh oinſtead of confirming his former 
ſentence, iuflicted that of death. 
The young man fuffered with great 
fortitude, having done nothing, he 
ſaid, to offend his Saviour. 
By an advertiſcment 1t ap- REL 
:ared, that 9331. 78. 6d. 19%): 
peared, that 933 J. 7s 
had been ſubſcribed to carry Mr. 
Fielding's plan into execution. 


By 
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h By an advertiſement re- from land. The fiſhermen report, id! 
Roms lating to Mr. Dingley's that this ſhip mounts 40 guns, and K 


lan, it appears, that 31141. 17s 
had been ſubſcribed to carry it into 
execution. 
Four French ſhips, part of ſeven- 
teen, which failed the iſt inſtant, 


from Bourdeaux, laden with provi- 


fions and ſtores for Canada, and 
ſaid to be under convoy of a 
large privateer of 54 guns, and two 
frigates, were brought into Fal- 
mouth by Commodore Keppel's 


ſquadron. 
21ſt An account was reccived 
of a dreadful fire at Bridge- 
Town in Barbadoes, which inFebru- 


' ary laſt had conſumed 120 houſes ; 


and beſides that the crops in that 
iſland were very ſhort, having had 
little rain in the ſeaſon. 

A waggon was burnt on Salif- 
bury-plain, laden with the whole 
rich wardrobe, ſcenery, and ap- 
paratus of the Bath theatre; be- 
ſides the entire property of each 
performer belonging to it. Some 
miles before the waggon reached 
Saliſbury, a ſervant of the theatre 
told the driver that the whcel 
would take fire, intreating him to 
ſtop and unload; but the fellow 
ſtill perſiſted in keeping on his way, 
and gave for reaſon, that he had 
driven twelve miles with his wheels 
ſmoaking. About three miles from 
this city, the flame burſt out, and 
before ten boxes could be preſerved, 
the whole waggon was conſume, 
The damage is ſaid to amount to 


2000l. 
2 Two Stonehaven boats be- 
3d. ing out a-hiſhing about fix 
leagues from the land, a large 
French privateer brought aboard 
both their crews, uſed them civilly, 
paid them for their fiſh, and after 
detaining them ſome hours, diſ- 
miſſed them when about nine miles 


carries zoo men, beſides marines, 
There were no ranſomers on board, 
and it appears that ſhe had juſt be. 
gun her cruize. [Stonehaven ij; 
about ten Scotch miles from Aber. 
deen. ] 

A diſcovery of the higheſt utility 
has lately been made at Edinburgh, 
and already ſufficiently confirmed 
by a number of ſucceſsſul experi. 
ments: Dr. Francis Hume has in- 
oculated for the meaſles, and has 
produced a diſeaſe free from all 
alarming ſymptoms. 

At a ftore-cellar in Pall- 
Mall, Mrs. Hucks's cooper, 
and a chairman, who went down 
after him, were both ſuffocated, as 
ſuppoſed by the ſteam of 40 butts 
of unſtopped beer. [It might be of 
uſe to the public if ſome of our in- 
genious correſpondents would ac- 
count for this accident. ] 

The following account of the 
azes of ten perſons in the borough 
of Hoath in Kent, eight of whom 
lived within a quarter of a mile of 
each other, and the other two but 
at a {mall diſtance, is atteſted by 
good authority; Thomas Darby 89 
years and a half; Richard Steed 
87; William Chandler 77 and a 
half; Anne Chriſtian 76; William 

Zrice 79 and a half; Suſanna Wix 
87; Jane "Thompſon 76; Amy 
Matthews 82 and a quarter; E- 
Iizabeth Brice 74; and Thoma 
Carey 78; in all 806 years and 
three quarters. | 

A ſociety has been lately erecied 
at Glaſgow, under the name af 
the Glalgow Charitable marine {o- re 
city ; the end of which is to pro- 
vide for ſach ſeamen as ſhall be- 
come old, or diſabled in the ſervice of 
the merchants of that city; and allo 

to afford relief for their poo! 
| Widons 


zoth. 


dows and children: 
zudable charity. 

The Weſt-India mail brought a 
onfirmation of the news we had 
\eard before of the Buckingham 
nd Cambridge attacking and level- 
ing with the ground, a ſmall fort 
Grand Ance bay on the iſland 
{ Martinico, and deſtroying three 
rivateers, and converting the fourth 
to a tender. But what does the 
reateſt honour to Captain Tyrrel, 
he commodore, is the following 


A truly 


cident ; when the fort was de- 
" oliſhed, a village ſituated cloſe 


y it was a ſtrong temptation to 
Wen fluſhed with victory to at- 
Hack, and they ſollicited warmly 
pr leave to deſtroy it but their 
rave commander replied, © Gentle- 
men, it is beneath us to render 
a number of poor people miſer- 


of WF able, by deſtroying their habita- 
n. tions and little conveniencies of 
e. life; brave Engliſhmen ſcorn to 
diſtreſs even their enemies when 
be WY not in arms againſt them This 
8 revailed. and ſaved the lives of the 
m Wnocent villagers. | 
of Bl His Catholic majeſty was pleaſed 
"ut Wh declare the Conde de Fuentes, who 
by Wh appointed ambaſſador toGreatBri- 
9 in, a grandee of Spain, and one of 


ie gentlemen of his bed chamber. 
E. 


The felons in Newgate intend- 
ed for tranſportation, in order to 
na Rake their eſcape, had ſawed thro' 
ight iron bars, each as thick as a 
an's wriſt, except enough to keep 
em together, and filled up the 
otches with dirt and iron ruſt to 
revent a diſcovery, but not ſuc- 
eeding in their attempt, the ring- 
aders were chained to the floor, 
$ uſual : and the reſt properly ſe- 


:Q0! Vol. I. 


ned.— There has been a ſcheme 
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much talked of for pulling down 
this goal, and rebuilding it in a 
ſtronger and more commodious 
manner. 

Florence Henſey, M. D. was 
brought to trial at the court of 
King's-bench in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
on an indictment ſor high treaſon, 
before the Lord Chief Juſtice Manſ- 
field, the Judges Denniſon, Foſter, 
and Wilmot: The council for the 
crown were the attorney and ſol- 
licitor-general, Sir Richard Lloyd, 
Mr. Norton, Mr. Parratt, Mr. 
Gould, and Mr. Serjeant Pool. 
The council for the priſoner were 
Mr, Moreton, and the Hon, Mr. 
Howard. 2 

Several of his letters were pra- 
duced in evidence againſt him, 
in one of which he follicis em- 
ployment from a fellow-ſtudent at 
Leyden, who is promoted in France, 
and q rofeſſes great regard for the 


French nation, offering his beſt ſe- 


vices not only from intereſt but in- 
clination, 

In the courſe of the trial it ap- 
peared, that ſoon after the de- 
claration of war in 1755, he be- 
came a penſioner to France, and 
agreed for 100 guineas. a year, 
to give the beſt intelligence he 
could of the ſtate of affairs in this 
kingdom. But a difference after- 
wards ariſing about his ſalary, 
which he repreſented as too ſmall, 
and as an argument in his favour, 
ſaid he belonged to a club in the 
Strand (from which he could gain 
great intelligence) at which they al- 
ways drank French wine at dinner: 
the correſpondence appears to have 
been ſome time diſcontinued: but 
in January 1757, it was agreed, 
that the doctor ſhould receive 27 
guiseas a month, on condition ob. 
iending intelligence every poſt, but 
to forfeit a guinea {or every amiſ- 


fion ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fion ; he received however no more 
than one monthly payment, and 
they gave for reaſon, that his intel- 
ligence was nothing but extracts 
from the news-papers. 

The plan for carrying on this 
correſpondence was the tollowing : 
The doctor wrote a common 
letter with ink, and between each 
line the ſecrets of England in le- 
mon juice. 'This was incloſed un- 
der three or four different covers, 
directed to different perſons, in the 
ſecret, who conveyed them, from 
one hand to another, till the firſt 
incloſed came to the principal for 
whom it was deſigned. He had a 
byither who is a jeſuit, and was 


chaplain and ſecretary to theSpaniſh | 


ambaſſador at the Hague, from 
whom our reſident at that court 
gained a knowledge of ſome ſecrets 
relating to England, even before 
he had received any account thereof 
from his own court. This put 
him upon enquiry, and he ſoon 
learnt that the ſecretary had a 
brother, a phyſician in London, 
from whom poſſibly he might get 
intelligence ; ſuſpicion being thus 
raiſed, the doctor was watched, 
and twenty - nine of his letters ſtopt. 

From theſe letters it appeared, 
that he gave the French the firſt 
account of Admiral Boſcawen's 
failing to North America, and of 
the taking the Alcide and Lys, 
with every minute circumſtance 
relating to it; and from that time, 
of the ſailing of every fleet, and 
its deſtination; and was ſo minute 


as to give an account even of 


the launching of a man of war ; 
he alſo gave an account of all difh- 
culties relating to raiſing money : 
and particularly deſcribed the ſe- 
cret expedition in 1757, aſſuring 
them it was intended againſt Roch- 
fort or Breſt, but gave his opinion 


for the former. And in one d 
his letters he particularly adviſe 
a deſcent of the French upon oy 
coaſt, as the moſt certain meth 
of diſtreſſing the government h 
affecting public credit, and mer. 
tioned the time when, and th 
place where it would be moſt pn 


2 

The trial began at half an hon 
after ten in the morning, and endet 
at half an hour after eight in tie 
evening; when the jury, after ſt. 
ing out about half an hour, brougt 
him in guilty. He is a native d 
Ireland, aged about 44, and ha: 
diploma from the univerſity of Ly: 
den to practiſe phyfic. 

There were 131 gentlemen fron 
different places in the county 6 
Middleſex ſummoned on the jun 
and near 100 anſwered to the 


names, The doctor objected agamh 2 
15, and the council for the crown Wl 2 
gainſt three. 0 
This day Florence Henſey, ! 
M. D. was brought to the bar n © 
of the court of King's-bench to x 
ceive ſentence, when Lord Mail k 
field, after a very moving ſpeedi 1 
pronounced ſentence in the uſai u 
form, to be hanged, drawn, 4a J 
quartered at Tyburn, on Wedneſſſ P 
the 12th of July next. tl 
Mr. Lee, a wealthy farmer, i ® 
Wroxeter in Northamptonſhire, 8 
ipg complained to by his neg 
bours for keeping a vicious bull," 
ſited upon it that he was not mi 
ous, and went to him himſelf ln 
convince them of it, when the be h 
immediately ran at him, and «way 
him upon the ſpot, * 
The honourable houſe of 6% * 
commons reſolved, that an 8 
humble addreſs ſhould be preſents 
to his majeſty (by ſuch mem 
of that houſe as are of the pff > 


council) to repreſent, that the! 


1758. 
x laries of moſt of the judges in his 
d majeſty's ſuperior courts of juſtice 
7 in this kingdom, are inadequate 
o to the dignity and importance of 
by their offices; and therefore to be- 


ſeech his majeſty, that he would be 
graciouſly pleaſed to advance any 
ſum not exceeding 11,450 I. to 
be applied in augmentation of the 
ſalaries of ſuch judges, and in 
ſuch proportions as his majeſtyſhould 
think fit for the preſent year; and 
to aſſure his majeſty that the houſe 
would make good the ſame to his 
majeſty. 

The King has been pleaſ- 
ed to appoint the Right 
Honourable George William Earlof 
Briſtol to be his majeſty's ambaſſa- 
dor extraordinary and plenipotenti- 
ary to the catholic king. 

[The reciprocal appointment of 
ambaſſadors by the courts of Madrid 
and London, deltroys at once the 
credit of the reports induſtriouſly 
propagated of late, of our being 
upon the eve of a Spaniſh war.] 

Came on in the court of King's 
Bench in Weſtminſter- hall, before 
Lord Chief Juſtice Mansfield, the 
trial on an information againſt 
Doctor Shebbeare, for writing a 
pamphlet, called a fixth letter to 
the people of England; when, 
after a ſhort hearing, he was found 
gulty, and is to receive ſentence 
next term, 


19th, 


17th, 


A journeyman barber that 
lived at Wandſworth, being 
under ſome diſcontent of mind, cut 
his throat from ear to ear. There 
was a note found by him, with theſe 
words: © I have wronged no man, 
nor never deſigned it; and am now 
gone before God ?? 

224 _ Was the hotteſt preſs for 

* ſeamen on the Thames that 

has been known fince the war be- 
gan, no regard being had to pro- 
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tections, and upwards of 800 ſwept 
away. The crew of the Prince of 
Wales, a letter of marque ſhip, ſtood 
to arms, aad ſaved themſelves by 
their reſolution. 

Matthew Weſt, butcher, 
priſoner in the New Goal, 
and ringleader of thoſe felons, who 
lately endeavoured to eſcape from 
that goal, got himſelf looſe from 
an iron collar, in which his neck 
was faſtened, and his arms extend- 
ed, although he was chained down 
to the floor in the condemned room. 
When he got himſelf diſengaged 
from the floor, he had the reſo- 
lution to wring the collar from his 
neck, by fixing it between two of 
the bars of the goal window, and 
by main ſtrength broke it ſhort in 
two. | 

Some workmen have lately dug 
up near Colonna, where it is thought 
the ancient city of Laubicum ſtood, 
(about 14 miles from Rome) an 
antique Venus of white marble, 
thought to be of more exquiſite 
workmanſhip than even the Venus 
of Medicis, and a fine buſt of Lu- 
cius Verus, with ſeveral vaſes, 
lamps, coins, and other antiquities; 
and a Greek inſcription has been 
diſcovered near the great building, 
importing that there was in that 
place a library. 

Ended the ſeſſions at the tn 
Old Bailey, when Jacob Ro- if 
mart, a jeweller, for the murder 
of Theodore Wentworth, a fellow 
workman ; and Henry Carrier, for 
puvliſhing as true, an acceptance to 
a bill of exchange, with intent to 
defraud, received ſentence of death: 
and 21 for tranſportation. 


1 


27th. 


Jacob Romart was carried, 
from Newgate to Tyburn, and 
H 2 executed 
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executed for the murder of Theo- 
dore Wentworth. He was a native 
of Norway, 28 years of age, and 
very unhappy in his temper: in 
his confinement he had taken little 
care to make a proper defence on 
his trial, and was regardleſs after- 
wards what became of him, being 
poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of obſtinacy 
ſcarcely to be parallelled: he refuſed 
to acknowledge that he repented of 
the crime: but inſiſted he had a 
commiſſion from God for what he 
did. It appears from the ordinary 
of Newgate's account that he was 
a gloomy, viſionary enthuſiaſt ; 
that he had twice faſted for an ex- 
traordinary length of time; and 
that Wentworth had been too free 
in joking with a man of his tem- 
per, though, when he received his 
death's wound, no words had paſſ- 
ed between them. 

Arrived at St. Helen's Commo- 
dore Howe, with his ſquadron of 
men of war and all the tranſports. 
They were obliged to proceed to 
St. Helen's for want of proviſions 
for the men, and forage for their 
horſes, 

On the 7th the troops diſem- 
barked and encamped, the foot on 
the Iſle of Wight, and the horſe 
on South Sea common, at Portſ— 
mouth: They had 1200 ſick, oc- 
caſioned by the inclemency of the 
weather. 

About 8 o'clock at night, George 
(alias Captain) Forre er, committed 
ſome time ſince to +riſtol goal for 
forgery, and Captain Moiere, a 
Frenchman, for ſtea ing a diamond 
ring, aſſiſted by ſeveral other fe- 
lons, attempted to make their eſ- 
cape out of th: goal. The ſheriff, 
with ſome invaiids, came to the 
aſſiſtance of the jailer, and were 
obliye to fire thiice among them 
betore they would ſurrender, after 
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which they were all properly {. 
cured. One of the ſhot went in at 
Forreſter's right breaſt, and came 
out through his back, and lodged in 
the partition, 

A reprieve was brought to h 
Newgate for Dr. Henſey, re- 4% 
ſpiting his ſentence for a foitnight, 
early in the morning, but how. 
ever not ſo ſoon as to prevent the 
aſſembling of a great concourſe of 
people to ſee him executed, who 
committed ſome diſorders. The 
doctor has ſince been two or three 
times under examination, and it is 
ſaid has made great diſcoveries, 

Admiral Saunders arrived at 
Spithead from the Streights, “ 
in the Monmouth, with the Re- 
venge, Foudroyant, and Orpheus, 
and brought home with him abore 
1000 French priſoners. The Fou- 
droy ant is a ſurprizing 84 gun ſhip, 
her guns are on two decks, her 
lower tier monſtrous unwieldy, and 
not eaſy to be worked, the ſhot 
weighing very little ſhort of fifty 
pounds each. Notwithſtanding their 


ſuperiority in bulk, our thirty-two - 


pound ſhot are thought by all judges 
to be on a par with them, and ofas 
much efiicacy when they take place. 
Her larboard fide is moſt terribly 
mauled, there are ſeventy ſhot-holes 
on that {ide plugged up; ſhe cant: 
home under jury-maſts : Her lower 
tier abaft the main-maſt are fine 
braſs guns, ſeveral of which hare 
very fine buſtos in an oval com- 
partment of Lewis XIV, Ihe Or. 
pheus is a fine large 64 gun fb, 
ſhe is peppered very well too, bet 
maſts very much wounded : It 5 
ſurprizing how they ſtood home. 
She alſo has ſeveral fine braſs guns. 
The priſoners were put on board 
the Boyne, and from thence con: 
veyed to Porcheſſ caſtle. 


An 
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An old lodging-houſe in 
$th. Plumb-tree-court, Broad St. 
Giles's, fell down, by which acci- 
dent ſeven poor wretches were 
cruſhed to death, and many more 
deſperately maimed. There being 
other houſes in the court in the like 
tottering condition, the mob aſſem- 
bled in a few days afterwards, and 
pulled them down. 
Sir John Barnard, Knt. 
17th. father of the city, and al- 
derman of Bridge ward without, 
defired the court of aldermen 
would permit him to reſign his 
gown on account of his age and bad 
ſtate of health; to which, after 
much reluctance, and many impor- 
tunities uſed by the aldermen pre- 
ſent to the contrary, the court con- 
ſented. 

John Cole, who at Chelmsford 
aſhzes received ſentence of death 
for the murder of Martha Adams, 
at her houſe at Eſcott in the hun- 
dred of Eſſex, was this day exe- 
cuted at Chelmsford, when John 
Loads, who came to ee the exe- 
cution, was Charged by Cole at the 
gallowys as being acceſſary in the 
laid murder; he was immed:ately 
apprehended, and had before a 
magiſtrate, where he confetied his 
guilt, and was committed toChelms- 
tord goal. 
isch. An experiment was made 

with the light horſe and flat- 
bottomed boats, from the South- 
ſea beach, near Portſmouth, where 
the horſe lie encamped ; 12 horſes 
were put on board a boat, which 
h:d a platform laid in itrailed round. 
They were carried to Spithead, and 
laid along-fide a tranſport three 
miles from the beach, and were 
lung, and hoiſted into the ſhip, 
and re imbarked into the boats 
with great eaſe. Several guns were 
fred to try the horſes, which they 
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bore very patiently, only ſnorting a 
little at the ſmoke fly ing about them. 
They were landed on the beach a- 
gain in extreme good order. 
His Royal HighneſsPrince h 
Edward, who had been ſome er 
time indiſpoſed, arrived at Portſ- 
mouth, and embarked on board the 
Eſiex, Commodore Howe's own 
ſhip, in which he ſails as a volun- 
teer in the intended expedition 
againſt France. His Royal High- 


neſs went from the dock-yard in 


the Eſſex's twelve-oared barge, at- 


tended by Lord George Sackville, 
and Admiral Holbourne. His Royal 
Highneis had the ſtandard of Eng- 
land fly ing in the bow of the boat. 
Admiral Holbourne's barge follow- 
ed with his flag flying in the bow 
of his boat, and all the captains 
according to their ſeniority, which 
made a very agreeable appear- 
ance, 

Was held a courtof com- 
mon council at Guildhall, 
when, upon the motion of John 
Paterſon, Eſq; it was reſolved, nem. 
con. That Sir John Barnard, Knut. 
ſo juſtly and emphatically ſtiled the 
father of this city, having lately 
(to the great and laſting regret of 
this court) thought proper to re- 
ſign the office of alderman, the 
thanks of this court be given him 
for having ſo long and fo faithfully 
devoted himſ:it to the ſervice of 
his fellow citizens: for the honour 
and influence which this city has, 
upon many occaſions, derived from 
the dignity of his character, and 
the wildom, ſteadineſs, and inte- 


25th. 


grity of his conduct: for his firm. 


adherence to the conſtitution, both 
in church and ſtate, his noble ſtrug- 
gles for liberty, and his diſintereſted 
and invariable purſuit of the true 
glory and proſperity of his king 
and country, 


H 3 power 
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wer, unawed by clamour, and 
unbiaſſed by the prejudice of 


party.” 
Sir Robert Ladbroke, at the ſaid - 


court, declared his affent to take 
upon him the office of father of 
this city, and the aldermanihip of 
Bridge ward without. 

A motion wis made by the ſaid 
gentleman, that the thanks of the 
court of aldermen ſhould be given 
to Sir John Barnard, which was 
agreed to, and expreſſed in the fol- 
lowing terms: 
© It is unanimouſly agreed and 
ordered, that the thanks of this 
court be given to Sir John Bar- 
nard, Knt. late one of the alder- 


his conſtant attendance and ſalu- 
tary counſels in this court, his 
wiſe, vigilant, and impartial ad. 
miniſtration of juſtice, his un- 
wearied zeal for the honour, ſafe- 
ty, and proſperity of his fellow- 
citizens, his inviolable attachment 
to the laws and liberties of his 
country, and for the noble example 
he has ſet of a long and uninter- 
rupted courſe of virtue in private 
as well as public life.“ 
This day a further reſpite for Dr. 
Henſey was brought to Newgate 
till the 3th of November. | 
The ſociety for encouraging arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, hav- 
ing propoſed three medals for 
planting acorns for timber; a gold 
medal was this day adjudged to his 
grace the Duke of Beaufort, for 
planting the largeſt quantity; a ſil- 
ver medal to Philip Carteret Webb, 
Eſq; for the next largeſt quantity; 
and a filyer medal likewiſe to John 
Berney, Eſq ; forplanting the third 
Jargeſt quantity. | 8 
| At a c:mmittee of Chriſt's 
hoſpital, Sit John Barnard 
reſigned the preſidentſhip of that 


20th, 
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houſe, on account of his great age 
and infirmitics. 

On the 5th of this month, q 
Cardinal Charles Rezzoni . 
co, biſhop of Padua, a Venetian, 
was elected pope. He was bom 
on the 7th of March 1693, and 
was formerly auditor of the Rota. 
He was made cardinal by Clement 
XII. on the 2oth of October 1737, 
at the nomination of the republic 
of Venice. Be had the titic of St. 
Mara d' Ara Cœli (the principal 


convent of the Cordeliers) and waz 


protector of the Illyrian nation, the 
Pandours. He is ill-favoured and 
hunch- backed; but of a ſtrong vi. 
gorous conſtitution; a freſh com- 
plexion, walks well and firm; the 


honeſteſt man in the world; a moſt 


exemplary eceleſiaſtic; of the pureſt 
morals ; devout, ſteady, learned, 
diligent; in ſhort, worthy to ſuc- 
ceed the great Benedict XIV. 
though no body, certainly, ever 
thought he would be called to ſuc. 
ceed him. 

The following is a true copy of 
the manifeſto, which his grace the 
Duke of Marlborough publiſhed in 
Brittany on the 7th of June, the 
ſecond day after the landing of the 
troops at Cancalle. 

% We the high and mighty 
Prince, Charles, Duke d 
Marlborough, Marquiſs cf 
Blandford, Earl of Sunder 
land, Baron Churchill, Knight 
of the moſt noble order of the 
Garter, Privy-counſellor to 
his Britannic Majeſty, Grand 
Maſter of the Ordnance, nd 
Commander in chief of hu 
forces, &c. 

© Make known to all the inha- 
bitants of Brittany, that the deſc 
on their coaſt with the powerfil 
army under our command, and out 
formidable armament by ſca, is not 

| made 
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found in arms, or ſhall otherwiſe 
© oppoſe the juſt war, which we wage 
I againſt his majeſty the moſt Chriſ- 


4 tian king. 


« Be it known, therefore, to all 


— 3 
ems 


who will remain in peaceable poſ- 


ſeſſion of their habitations and ef- 
fects, that they may ſtay unmoleſted 
in their reſpective dwellings, and 
W follow their uſual oceupations ; and 
chat, excepting the cuftoms and 
taxes, which they pay to the king, 
nothing will be required of them, 
either in money or merchandizes, 
but what is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſubſiſtence of the army; and 
chat for all the provifions they ſhall 


5 bring in, they ſhall be paid ready 


— 


* 
* 


| houſes or dwellings, we ſhall treat 
ſuch delinquents as enemies, and 
deſtroy by fire and ſword, or ſuch 
other methods as ſhall be in our 
power, their towns, villages, dwel- 
lings, or houſes, Given at the head 
quarters at Parame. 


Jane 7, MARLBOROUGH.” 

1758. 

By fi grace's command, BRYANT. 

His grace ſent at the ſame time 
the following letter to the magi- 
ſtrates and echevins of St. Maloes. 

GENTL EMEN, 

We being in poſſeſſion of all 
the country between Dinan, Ren- 
nes, and Doll, as far as St. Malo, 
and finding that all the inhabitants 
of the towns and villages in this 
extent of country have abandoned 
their habitations, probably to avoid 
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: made with an intention to make 
var on the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, excepting thoſe who ſhall be 


103 
the payment of the uſual contribu- 


tions: and as we are informed that 


the inhabitants have, by your or- 
ders, been compelled to go to St. 
Malo, we gave you notice, that if 
they do not return peaceably to their 
houſes, and ſend their magiſtrates 
to our head quarters to ſettle the 
contributions, we ſhall think, our- 
ſelves obliged to ſet fire to them 
without further delay. 
MARLBOROUGH.” 


AUGUST, 


In the paſt month of July, by | a 
an exact meaſurement, above 
five inches of rain fell in London, a 
quantity ſurpaſſing any in the ſame 


month perhaps in the memory of 


man. The mean depth in England, 


one year with another, is about 23 


inches and an half, of which a larger 
proportion uſually falls in the winter 
months, | 
A loan to his majeſty, in his 
quality of EleQor of Hanover, for 
two hundred thouſand pounds, was 
opened at the bank; which was 
immediately filled by the following 
gentlemen. 4 
Sir Joſhua Vanneck — 


oo 
Meſſrs. Backwell, Hart, 


and Co. 50090 
Samſon Gideon, Eſq; — 4ooco 
Nicholas Magens, Eſq; 20000 
George Amyand, Eſq; I;5OCO 


Bartholomew Burton, Eſp; 15000 


Thomas Martin, Eſq; 


5000 
Joſeph Salvadore, Eſq; 


58. 
200000 
And Meſſrs. Amyand, Back well, 
Burton, and Magens, are appointed 
truſtecs for the management of the 
ſaid loan. 

A great number of fowls, beaſts, 
&c. which came over in the Weſt- 
India fleet, were brought to St. 

I 4 James's 
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James's, preſents to his Royal cloaths, carried them off, togethe ſo 
Highneſs the Duke of Cumber- with their letters of credit and ai 
land. bill of exchange. Their lordſhip, ple 

24 At Wigton, there was ſuch therefore, in order to diſcover ani WF ma 


a fali of rain, as has not been 
known in the memory of the oldeſt 
man living. It ſwelled the rivu- 
lets to ſuch a degree in that town 
andneighbourhood, that five bridges 
within two miles of the town were 
ſwept away by the flood. In ſeve- 
ral houſes in the town the water 
was ſix feet deep the day after the 


flood. 
6th Two powder- mills at Houn- 

* flow blew up with about 609 
weight of powder. 

1 he lords of the admiralty re- 
ceived information, that a Dutch 
ſhip, having on board the baggage 
of the Marquiſs de Pignatelly, mi- 
niſter from the court of Spain to the 
. Court of Denmark, and ſeveral of his 
domeſtics, was, on the zoth of June 
Jaſt, boarded three times, by the 
crews of three different Engliſh pri- 
vateers; that ſome of the crews 
armed with cutlaſſes, piſtols and 
hatchets, forced open the hatch- 
ways, and went into the ſaid ſhip's 
hold, and there broke open two 
trunks belonging to the Marquiis 
de Pignatelly, wherein were rich 
Cloaths, and laced liveries, which 
they carried away. to their ſhip : 
and that whilſt they were ſo doing 
the crew of another Engliſh veſſel 
Joined, uron which the {aid crews 
committed very great outrages, by 
breaking open all the ſaid Marquiſs 
de Pignatelly's caſes, and trunks, 
and taking and carrying away all 
the valuable effects, which were in 
fix of the ſaid caſes and trunks, and 
deſtroying or damaging the reſt of 
thoſe effects; and then falling upon 
his, the ſaid miniſter's officers, beat 
them in a very cruel and ſhameful 
manner, and ſtripping them of their 


bring to juſtice the perſons gui) 
of the piratical offences above-mer. # * 


tioned, are pleaſed to promiſe a . off 
ward of 5001. without any deduc. WF da: 
tion, unto, or amongſt ſuch per. rec 
ſon or perſons, as ſhall, within WM tur 
three months from this time, di. th: 
cover any two or more of the offen. lef 
ders, concerned in committing ie a « 
Piracies above mentioned, W 

Advice was received, that g me 
an unſucceſsful attempt had in! 
been made on the iſland of Gore, er: 
near the river Senegal; but tha po 
the ſhips who had attacked it, hat WH we 
loſt only a few men, and received Wi ed 
very little damage. co 

The ſame day an account wa te 
received of the burning the Roſe, ve 
a French man of war of 40 guns BW w 
by the Monmouth, Captain Her. ſu 
vey, in the iſland of Malta, o W 
which inſult the Malteſe complain ſe 
loudly. * 


The Magdalen hoſpital 
: * 10th, 
in Goodman's fields for the 
reception of penitent proſtitutes was 
opened, when fifty petitions were 
preſented, and ſeveral of the pen 
tents admnted, 

This day a company of labonr- 
ers, headed by ſome farmers, al- 
ſembled in a riotous manner, and 
pulled down a bridge that wa 
building near Norwich, and ate: 
having ievelled it with the ground, 
they broke up the road, and then 
diſperſed. 

At Poole, in the county n 
of Montgomery, whillt the 1 
court of great ſeſſjons was fitting in 
the hall there over the market 
place, an alarm was given that the 
floor gave way; Which occaiionc 


i) 
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ſo great crouding at the door and 
fairs, that ſix of the common peo- 
ple were trampled to death, and 
many others bruiſed. 

The aſſizes at Lancaſter 
12th. ended, when many capital 
offenders were tried, On the firſt 
day of the aſſize an account was 
received of prodigious riots and 
tumults, in and about Mancheſter, 


that near 10,000 manufacturers had 
left off working, and entered into 


a combination to raiſe the price of 


wages by force; that large ſums of 
money were collected, and paid 


into the hands of ſome of-the lead- 


ers, for the maintenance of the 


poorer ſort while they refuſed to 


; work; that they inſulted and abuſ- 
ed ſuch as would not join in the 
combination; that incendiary let- 


ters were diſperſed, and threats of 


# vengeance denounced againſt all 


ho ſhould oppoſe them; that bu- 


ſineſs was at a ſtand, the magiſtrates 
were afraid to act, and every thin 
ſeemed in great confuſion. Ling 
Mansfield adapted part of his charge 
to the importance of the occaſion, 
and {the grand jury, upon ſtrong 
evidence, ſingled out 17 or 18 of 
the ring-leaders, againſt whom they 
found bills of inditment ; after 
which they unanimouſly joined in 
a requeſt to his lordſhip to give them 
in writing that charge, the effects 
of which they had ſo powerfully 
felt upon themſelves, and which, 
if made public, they had reaſon to 
hope would be equally felt by others 
in this critical period; but whether 
this requeſt was complied with, or 
not, is not ſaid. | 
A captain of a privateer 
6th, was bar into the cuſtody 
of the marſhal of the admiralty, 


| near the Royal Exchange, on an 


information for committing ſeveral 
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outrages on neutral veſſels in the 
Britiſh channel. ; > 

Came on at the high 
court of admiralty, before * 
Sir George Lee, Knut. ſeveral trials 
with regard to Dutch and Daniſh 
ſnips taken by our privateers; and 
it appearing to the ſatisfaction of 
the court, that their cargoes were 
French property, four were con- 
demned as lawful prizes; and the 
court gave orders that the freights 
of three of them ſhould be paid, 
and the ſhips ſet at liberty : but a 
Dutch veſſel taken by the Hawk 
privateer, and carried into Gibral- 
tar, had both ſhip and cargo con- 
demned ; ſhe is a very valuable 
prize. | 

Richard Houſeman of Knareſbo- 
rough, was committed to York 
caſtle on ſuſpicion of murdering 
Daniel Clark, of the ſame place, 
ſhoemaker, about 14 years ago : 
the diſcovery was remarkable. Some 
workmen, digging about St. Ro- 
bert's Cave, near Knareſborough, 
found the remains of a body, which 
they ſuppoſed to have been mur- 
dered ; and as Daniel Clark had 
ſuddenly diſappeared, and was ge- 
nerally thought to have been mur- 
dered, they imagined it might be 
his body, and therefore apprehend- 
ed Houſeman, and carried him be- 
fore a Juſtice, as it was recollected 
that he was one of the laſt perſons 
ſeen in Clark's company. On his 
examination the ſaid that the body 
found was not Clark's body, for 
Clark was buried in another place, 
which he mentioned, and accord» 
ingly the remains of another body 
was there found, on which he 
was committed as above. And 
one Eugene Aram was alſo com- 
mitted on ſuſpicion of being an 
accomplice, 


A prayer 
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A prayer of thankſgiving 
27th. for ds taking of Louiſbourg, 
was uſed in the churches and cha- 
pels throughout the kingdom. 

Some wicked incendiaries having 
attempted to ſet fire to the new tem- 
porary bridge, a ſtrong guard is 
Placed to prevent their deſign. 

Four ſhips ſailed from Whitby 
on the Greenland fiſhery ; one was 
loſt in the ice, one returned without 
any fiſh, and two brought home 
three whales between them, "Two 
ſhips of Edinburgh returned with 
five large whales, and four others 
returned empty. The Oſwald, of 
Borowſtowneſs, returned with two 
large whales. Many have arrived 
at the port of London with various 
ſucceſs, 

On the 11th inſtant, a veſſel 
arrived at Cork from Fyal, bound 
for Bremen; ſhe ſailed from Rio 
de Janeiro in laſt January, and was 
there in October, when General 
Lally, with five French men of 
war and two frigates, put in there 
in his way to the Eaſt Indies. His 
fleet had loſt above 1000 men from 
their ſailing from France, and was 
then ſo ſickly, that General Lally 
was heard to ſay that he could not 
undertake any thing againſt the 
Engliſh ſettlements without a rein- 
forcement. Qn his proceeding from 
thence, he left an officer behind, 
who took his paſſage in the above 
ſhip for Europe, and died on the 
voyage. On examining his papers 
à large packet of letters were found, 
directed for the French ambaſſador 
at Liſbon, to be forwarded to Ver- 
ſailles, which letters were laſt night 
forwarded to their Excellencies the 
Lords Juſtices of this kingdom. The 
above veſſel on her paſſage met with 
eleven Spaniſh men of war, on the 


24th of July, in lat. 40. 7. long. 23. 


A” 
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25. from London, ſtanding to the 
S. E, Note, the ſaid ſhips were all 
clean, and every one of them had 
new fails, 

Heads of an act paſſed laſt ſeſſions, 
to permit the importation of ſalt. 
ed beef, pork, and butter, from 
Ireland, for a limited time. 
That it ſhall be lawful to import 

ſalted beef, pork, and butter, from 

Ireland, for fix months, to com- 

mence the 24th of June, and ex- 

pire the 24th of December 1758, 

without being ſubject to any penal. 

ties, forfeitures or other duties, 

on the landing thereof, except 1, 

3 d. per ct. weight for beef or pork, 

and 4 d. per ct. weight for butter; 

the ſame to be paid into the Exche- 
quer, as part of the duties on ſalt, 

laid by the act of 5 Geo. II. II 

any ſhould be landed before duty is 

paid, the importer, beſides the for- 
teiture of the ſaid commodities, is 
to forfeit alſo 20s. per barrel, and 
ſo in proportion for any greater or 
leſſer quantity, half to the king, 
half to the informer. No bounty 
to be allowed on the exporting it 
from England. . | 
New York, June 19. 

Captain Smith arrived at New- 

haven the 7th inſtant, in 25 days 


from Antigna, and reports, that 


about a week before he ſailed, 
Commodore Moore with 7 ſhips of 
the line, and two frigates, ſailed 
from thence on ſome ſecret deſign, 
thought to be againſt St. Domingo. 
'New York, July 3. 

A few days ſince, a flag of truce 
(it is ſaid of zo men) came into 
Fort Edward, from Canada, to de- 
mand the return of the brave Colo- 
nel Peter Schuyler, of New ]erley, 
agreeable to engagement, Mont. 
Montcalm having rejected the pro- 
poſals that were offered with ke. 


gazd 
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ard to his exchange: and the 
Tolonel we hear, ſet out yeſterday 
Wor Albany. 


S Awoman, who uſed to paſs for 
W. perſon of quality, and went by 
Nereral different names, and kept 
ervants in livery, was committed 
o the Gate-houſe, for embezzling 
Wthe goods entruſted with her in 
T1 er ready-furniſhed lodgings in 
Pcan-ſtreet, Soho. She was carried 
to goal in a chair, attended by one 
Jof her footmen. 
Aquarrel happening in Thomas- 
ſtreet, Drury-lane, between John 
Garland, a bricklayer's labourer, 
and Thomas Lockwood, a fruit- 
lerer; the former uſed the latter ſo 
' Wicruelly, that he left him for dead, 
and made his eſcape. Lockwood 
was carried the ſame night to the 
Middleſex hoſpital, where he died 
1 yeſterday morning. 

| 28th man was obſerved to 
"WW walk to and fro at Tower- 
9 Wwharf for near an hour; and when 
it was quite dark he went into the 
farthermoſt boat, threw himſelf from 
thence into the river, and was 
drowned. He was a tall, thin, well 
dreſſed man. 

A ſervant maid at Execution- 
dock, delivered herſelf of a child, 
ö which being ſoon diſcovered by the 
a people of the houſe, ſcarch was 


0 made, and the infant was found torn 
5 in two, wrapt up in a flannel pet- 
„coat, and hid under her bed. She 
is ſecured, | | 

; 10th. A remarkable carriage ſet 

dut fromAlderſgate- ſtreet for 
1 Birmingham, from which town it 
: arrived the Thurſday before, full 
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þ of paſſengers, and baggage, with- 
out uſing coomb, or any oily, unc- 
tous, or other liquid matter what- 
4 ever, to the wheels, or axles; its 
conſtruction being ſuch, as to render 


2 
all ſuch helps uſeleſs. The in- 
ventor has engraved on the boxes 
of the wheels, theſe words Fric- 
TION ANNIHILATED, and it is aſ- 
ſured that the carriage will go as 
long and as eaſy, if not longer and 
eaſier, without greaſing, than any 
of the ordinary ſtage carriages will 
do with greafing, If this anſwers 
in common practice, it is perhaps 
the moſt uſeful invention in mecha- 
nics that this age has produced. 

A diſpute happened be- Y 
tween ſome officers of the tn. 
cuſtoms and the maſter of a veſſel 
arrived from Ireland, with ſalt beef, 
pork, bacon and neats tongues, 
which two laſt articles were ob- 
jected to, as being an infringement 
of the act of parliament paſſed 
for allowing ſalted provifions to 
be brought from Ireland; but 
the ſame being referred to the pro- 
per commiſſioners, it was agreed, 
that the intent and meating of 
the ſaid act was, for importing 
all ſalted pork and beef whatever 
from that kingdom; and that 
bacon, tongues, and hams, were 
parts of beef and pork. [ This is 
a miſtake, but the point is now 
ſettled by an amendment to the act 
this ſeſſion. ] 

Between nine and ten at oh 
night, a fire broke out a- 8 
mong ſome new no very near 
the ſtore houſe, in his majeſty's 
yard at Deptford, on which all the 
alarm bells were rung, and the 
gates ſet open, when great num- 
bers of the artificers went to give 
their aſſiſtance, by whom it was 
ſoon extinguiſhed. 'There is great 
reaſon to believe that this fire was 
not accidental ; the ſpot where the 
diſcovery was made is not 25 feet 
diſtance from a new 74 gun ſhip 
on the ſtocks, and within 16 feet 
of great quantities of eee 
ſu 
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ſuch as reſin, turpentine, &c. which 
were in cellars unders the ſtore- 
houſe, the largeſt and moſt valuable 
of any belonging to the navy ; 
ſo that from a loſs of theſe ſtores, 
with the diſappointment that muſt 
have naturally followed, the da- 
mage done to the ſervice would 
have been very great ; but all this 
was happily prevented by the great 
vigilance of the officers, and the 
uncommon readineſs and activity 
of the workmen of the yard, who 
on this occaſion performed won- 
ders, by removing almoſt inſtantane- 
ouſly great pieces of timber, &c. 
and in ſeparating and rolling off 
large coils of cordage, ſeveral of 
which were then on fire; ſo that 
in leſs than an hour the whole 
was extinguiſhed, to the inexpreſ- 
fible joy of 3000 ſpectators 
The commiſſioners of the navy have 
fince promiſed 5001: reward to any 
perſon concerned in this wicked 


affair, who ſhall make diſcovery 


thereof, except the perſon who ſet 
the ſaid place on fire. 


SEPTEMBER. 


bY A fire broke out in the 

Stn. Amſterdam galley, a new 
ſhip of 250 tons burthen, in the 
port of Limerick in Ireland, by 
which ſhe was immediately con- 
ſumed, and by the exploſion of 
ſome gunpowder, the fails and 
rigging were blown upon a cot- 
tage upon the ſhore, and burnt it 
to the ground. She had ſome bale 
goods on board, and was to have 
taken in a lading of beef and porlc 
for St. Euſtatia. 

Eth Whitehall. The king hav- 
ing been pleaſed to order the 
colours taxen at Louiſbourg, which 
were lately brought to the palace 
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at Kenſington, to be depoſited i 
the cathedral church of St. Paul; 
2 detachments of horſe an 
dot grenadiers were ordered 
parade at Kenſington at ten o'clock, 


and. marched before his majeſty n 


the following order : 

A ſerjeant, and twelve hort 
grenadiers, 

A field officer, 
proportion. 

A detachment of fourſcore of the 
horſe grenadier guards. 

Then eighty of the life-ouard; 
with officers in proportion, with 
their ſtandard, kettle drums, and 
trumpets. 

Then aſerjeant and twelve prens 
diers of the foot guards. a 

Then eleven ſerjeants of the foo 
guards carrying the eleven Frend 
colours, advanced. 

Then the four companies of pre 
nadiers of the foot guards cloſe 
the march, | 

In this manner they proceedet 
from Kenſington through Hyde- 
Park, into St. James's Park, and 
through the ſtable yard St. James“, 
into Pal-Mall, and ſo on to the 
welt gate of St. Paul's, where tie 
colours were received by the dean 
and chapter, attended by the cho; 
about which time the guns at the 
Tower, and in St. James's Park, 
were fired, 

Theſe colours are put up neat 
the weſt door of the cathedral, 
a laſting memorial of the ſucceb 
of his majeſty's arms, in the rt 
duction of the important fortrel 
of Louiſbourg, and the iſlands d 
Cape Breton and St. John. 

Two bricklayers labourers |, 
in digging at the back of Mr. / 
Pearſon's houſe in Broad-ſtreet, dil 
covered two veſſels with ancten! 
coins to a conſiderable value. 


and officers i 


, 
* 


1758. 

At the anniverſary feaſt of the 
natives of Glouceſterſhire, held at 
Glouceſter, for the putting out of 
poor boys to trades, 157 J. was 


collected by the gentlemen for that 
laudable purpoſe. 


Soon after morning ſervice 
10th. + St. John, Wapping, the 
neighbourhood was alarmed with 
the cry of fire, which ſpread a 


houſe of Mr. 
Hughes, ſail- maker. adjoining to 


| Gun-dock, was all in flames in an 
E inſtant, and communicated itſelf to 


2 biſcuit baker's adjoining, and 
with irreſiſtible fury burnt down 
15 houſes on both ſides the way 
before water could be had to ſup- 
ply the engines, it being then ebb- 
tide. Numbers of the unhappy 
ſufferers had their goods carried off 
by perſons who pretended to aſliſt 
them in their diſtreſs, ſome of whom 
are in cuſtody. A large ſhip that 
was repairing at Gun-dock, was 
ſet on fire, and her rigging and 
tops burnt away, and had they not 
taken the precaution to cut away 
her bowſprit, the veſſel muſt have 
been entirely burnt, as ſhe lay cloſe 
to the houſes. 

Iich. .. A gentleman was ſtopt in 
Holborn about 12 at night 
by two footpads, who, on the 
gentleman's making reſiſtance, ſhot 
him dead, and then robbed him. 
Some of the villains have been ſince 
aPprehended. 

1285 In the afternoon, the 
Shrewſbury man of war 
joined the Unicorn and Lizard, 


and ſoon got fight of a great 


number of ſmall coaſting veſſels, 
under convoy of the Calipſo and 
Thetis frigates, and an armed ſnow, 
working for Breſt. The greateit 
part eſcaped by running into the 
paſs of Toulinguet; but the Lizard 
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general conſternation among the, 
inhabitants. The 
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got between that paſs and the fri- 
gates, and engaged them both 
bravely for above two hours, when 
the Thetis ſheered off, and run in 
for the rocks at the mouth of 
Poul Davit, and the Calipſo with 
about twenty of the ſmall craft run 
in upon the rocks near Point de 
Leven, where it was ſuppoſed they 
muſt all periſh, it being a lee ſhore, 
and the ſwell of the ſea very great. 
The Lizard had one man killed and 
eight wounded. 

His majeſty's ſhips King- 
ſton and Burford arrived at 
Plymouth from Louiſbourg, with 
the tranſports, having the garri- 
ſon of Louiſbourg on board under 
their convoy.-—— His majeſty was 
pleaſed to make a preſent of cool. 
to the Captains Amherſt and Edpe. 
combe, who jointly brought the 
news of the taking of this im- 
portant fortreſs ; and to order a 
further ſum to each of thoſe 


14th, 


gentlemen to purchaſe a ſword and 


ring. 
While two ſerjeants and 
a Corporal were employed 
in making up cartridges in the ex- 


change at Morpeth, the powder 


took fire, and above 1000 car- 
tridges were blown up. The three 
men were terribly burnt, and the 
recovery of one of the ſerjeants 
is deſpaired of. The windows of 
the exchange were much ſhattered, 
and the conſequences would have 


been till more dreadful, had not 


. $900 cartridges, and two ſacks of 


powder, which were upon the table, 
provicentially eſcaped. 

he cannon and mortars FA 
taken at Cherbourg paſſed : 
by his majeſty, and ſet out from 
Hyde-Park, and came through the 
City in grand proceſſion, guarded 
by a company of matroftes, with 


drums 
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drums beating and fifes playing all 
the way to the Tower, where they 
arrived about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. There were 23 car- 
riages, drawn by 229 horſes, with 
a poſtilion and driver to each car- 
riage, in the following manner; 
the firſt, drawn by 15 grey horſes, 
with the Engliſh colours and the 
French underneath; ſeven ditto, 
drawn by 13 horſes each; nine 


_ ditto, by g horſes each; three 


ditto, by 7 horſes each ; one ditto, 
by five horſes ; then the two mor- 
tars, by nine horſes each. Theſe 
Pieces are finely ornamented with 
the arms of France, and other hiero- 
glyphics, ſuch as trophies, &c. 
finiſhed ina maſterly manner: their 
names, exact weight, and nearly 
their bore, are as under : 
Inches in Inches in 
Cannon wt bore] Cannon wt. bore 
Hecube 4090 6 [Antonin 5740 6 


Nitocris 4080 do 
Emerilion 5320 do 
Temerare 5680 do 


Inſenſible 5660 do 
Maltaiſant 5500 do 
Vanqueur 5690 do 


— T—— — . — — — —— — —fꝗ—ñ — _ 
* 


Auguſta 5770 doſſuſte 5470 do 
In the ſecond line. 


Ulyſſe 2353 4|Sage 4346 5 
Foudroyantz311 5Violente 4150 do 


Renomyne 4367 dojFurieuſe 4160 do 
Laborieux 3302 do[[mperieuſe 4160 do 
Diligence 3960 dofDevinerefle4o00 do 
Moreſque 3980 do 

The two mortars had not their 
weight expreſſed. All the pieces 
except ſix remain nailed up, as they 
were taken at Cherbourg. 

Eleven ſeamen accuſed of being 
concerned in the practices com- 
plained of by the Dutch and Danes, 
and for the diſcovery of whom the 
government offered a conſiderable 
reward, were brought up the river 
by a king's cutter, and are ſince 
committed to the Marſhalſea pri- 
fon. One of their accomplices has 
made himſelf an evidence, and 
has impeached ſeveral not yet 
taken, 


{9% 
The foot forces employed 

in the late expedition againſt Nt qu 
St. Maloes, were diſembarked an: 
Cowes in the Iſle of Wight, a wh 
marched directly for Newport, nen or 
which they encamped, with orde fal 
to hold themſelves in readineſ; » Wi 
a moment's warning. The ligt we 
horſe diſembarked at Portſmou hal 


and marched to the quarters ald thi 
ted them at Southampton, Peter qu 
field and Chicheſter, &c. all 

His Royal HighneſsPrince of 


Edward, having arrived at 2 i, Wl be 
Kew from Portſmouth the day be qu 
fore, waited upon the king at Ke ba 
fington in his uniform. His n di. 
jeſty received him graciouſly, a th 


encouraged him to behave valiant, <1: 

There is another expedition again 8 

France on foot, in which the Prince 

is to be engaged. en 
The boat-builders atPortſ- 1 10 

mouth received freſh orders 280 te 


to put in hand directly a number . © 
of flat-bottomed boats, to replace i ſo 
thoſe that were deſtroyed in the bar * 
of St. Cas. They are to be con- 8 
pleated in ten days, about which 


time, it is ſuppoſed, the troops wil © 
be ready to embark. a] 
The ſoldiers of the firſt %. te 


battalion of the firſt regi- 
ment of guards, began their march l 
from the Iſle of Wight for Lon. t 
don. They were met on the road © 
by proper officers, with cloathing Wl "* 


and other neceſſaries, of , which 0 
they were in great want. 4 t 
draught from the guards has a Wl © 
ready been made to ſupply their Wi © 
place, as well as of thoſe who ; 


were killed or taken priſoners it 
the late ſkirmiſh on the coaſt cl 
France. 

A farmer near Blandford 
Dorſetſhire ploughing up part of 
an incloſed field, the ploughſhare 


ſtruck againſt an earthen veſſel d 
um, 


urn, and broke it in two, being 
quite rotten : it was full of aſhes 
and pieces of human bones, among 
which was the head of a javelin, 
or ſpear, of an uncommon ſize and 
faſhion, much too heavy to be 
wielded eaſily by any common man, 
weighing thirteen pounds and an 
half, and twenty-eight inches long, 
the ſocket three inches and a 
quarter in diameter. There was 
alſo in the ſame veſſel an helmet 
of braſs, which ſeemed to have 
been curiouſly wrought, but was 
quite decayed by time, the ruſt 
| having eaten holes through it. Its 
diameter was twelve inches and 
three quarters, and it weighed near 
eleven pounds. 
Wh Four teadealers were tried 
before the commiſſioners of 
exciſe, and fined in the penalty of 
10] per pound for ſelling bohea 
tea coloured for green tea ; the 
colouring uſed for this purpoſe is 
ſuppoſed to be Dutch pink, which 
will make bohea tea of a fine 
green, 
Was iſſued a decree of the Aulic 
council of the Empire, enjoining 
all directors of circles, all imperial 
towns, and the nobleſſe of the Em- 
pire, to ſend to Vienna an exact 
liſt of all thoſe who have diſobeyed 
the Avocatoria of the emperor, 
and who, as the decree expreſſes 
it, adhere to the Elector of Bran- 
denburgh's rebellion, among whom 
the Elector of Hanover is parti- 
cularly mentioned. It is declared 
that their revenues ſhall be ſeqxeſ- 
trated, and they puniſhed in ho- 
nours, body, and gouds. | 
29th A letter to the admiralty 
from Captain Kirk, com- 
mander of his majeſty's ſhip Lynn, 


liting of 147 ſail, was made public, 


convoy to the Jamaica fleet, con- 
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complaining of the diſregard paid 
to his ſignals by many of the mer- 
chantmen, and of the obſtinate and 
untowardly behaviour of others, 
by which the fleet ſuffered much; 
but more particularly complaining 
of the irregularities committed by 
ſeveral of the crews in the Spaniſh 
ſettlements, where they were ob- 
liged to put in for water, by which 
much offence was given to the 
governor of the Havanna, and 
much injury done to the poor peo- 
ple, whoſe cattle and hogs they 
killed and carried off in numbers 
withour reſerve, after they had hoſ- 
pitably ſhewn them where they 
might be ſupplied with water. 

The plague at Smyrna ok 
has continued to rage with 2 
ſo much violence this ſummer, that 
by letters received from thence there 
1s advice, that there are ſcarce peo- 
pe enough left in the neighbour- 

ood of that city to gather in the 
fruits of the earth. 

Bitter complaints have lately cen 
made by the Spaniards againſt the 
ronduct of our privateers, which 
have lately ſeized ſome of their 
ſhips under pretence of having 
French property on board. 

By af 245.0 received from Genoa, 
the chief of the malecontents, de 


Paoli, has entered the province of 


Cape Corſo, in the iſland of Corſica, 
and with 2000 men laid ſiege to 
Rogliano, to facilitate the ſur- 
render of which, he has cauſed che 
city of Baſtia to be blockaded with 
1500 men. 

There are divers accounts form 
Engliſh gentlemen of credit in 
France, which repreſent the uſage 
of the poor priſoners there as ir- 
tolerable 3; one, in particular, re- 
ma'ks, that the number that has 
per:thed by the wretchedneſs of 
| 2 their 
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their condition in that country, 
exceeds that of the killed by ſea 
and land during the preſent war. 


OCTOBER. 


ft His Portugueſe majeſty 
coming out of the country 

in the evening, attended by three 
of his domeſtics, was ſet upon by 
three fellows near Belem, in a lone- 
ſome place; two of them had 
muſkets, and the third had a blun- 
derbuſs loaded with ſmall ſhot ; one 
was diſcharged at the coachman, 
who is very much wounded ; the 
king is very dangerouſly wounded 
in ſeveral parts of his body and face, 
and his right arm is ſo much 
ſhattered, that it is thought his 
majeſty will never have the uſe 
of it ; the footman was miſerably 
wounded. None are permitted to 
ſee the king but the phyſicians 


and ſurgeons, and miniſters of ſtate. 


The queen tranſacts all public 
buſineſs during his majeſty's indiſ- 
poſition. 

A part of the battalion of mi- 
litia for the. county of Dorſet, 
commanded by Edward Hooper, 
Eſq; was reviewed near Cranborn 
by the Right Honourable the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, The 
men were dreſſed in their uniform, 
made a handſome appearance, and 
performed their excrciſe with great 
dexterity. 

In other counties ſo few gentle- 
men have offered to ſerve in the 
militia, that the act has been ob- 
liged to be ſuſpended until next 


year. | 

4 The corps of an under- 
* taker and pawnbroker near 

Moorgate, was interred in Iſling- 

ton church yard, attended by a 


1758.1. 
company of the artillery, who were ll * 
to perform the uſual coremony of er 
firing over his grave, as he wa in! 
a member of their body : but in 
the proceſſion of the funeral a mob 9 


aroſe, and committed ſuch enormous 
outrages, out of reſentment to the 
deceaſed, that the clergyman who 
officiated had great difficulty to 
perform his office. It is ſaid that 
he died worth ſeveral thouſand 
pounds, and that he had left up. 
wards of 200 l. to pay to the debtor; 
in priſon at his ſuit, a groat a 
day each for their maintainance, 
according to the act of parlia. 
ment. The crowd was fo great 
that ſeveral perſons were much 
hurt. 

John Houls, a farmer at 6th 
Longhope in Glouceſterſhire © ** 
was convicted of drawing a nar- 
row-wheeled waggon on the turn- 
pike road with more than four 
horſes, and paid the penalty of 
51. and js ſervant who drove the 
horſes Was alſo convicted in the 
ſame penalty, and for want of 
abilty to pay the ſame, was ſent 
to the houſe of correction for a 
month ; which, *tis hoped, will be 
a caution to others, 

A great ſtorm of wind Sth 
at W. and W. by S. did 
conſiderable damage to the fſhip- 
ping in the Downs, at Portſmouth, 
and in many -other places on the 
ſea coaſt. At the Ifle of Wight, 
a fiſh of an enormous ſize, LW * 
poſed to be a whale, was cat WF** 
on ſhore near Athenfield rocks in 
that iſland, where he diſembogued 
daily large quantities of oil into 
the ſea, He was upwards of fixty- 
fix feet in length, and had part 
of an hawſer or cable hoiſted 
round his tail, ſo that it is ſup- 


poſed he was cut looſe from the 
ſtern 


| OR 
ern of ſome ſhip, to prevent her 
linking. : 

A fellow was committed 
och. to the New Goal in South- 
wark for ſelling adultered tea in 
the Borough; a vile practice that 
ems to have got footing in the 
ſhops of ſome conſiderable dealers 
in this city, ſeveral grocers hav- 
ing been lately convicted before 
the commiſſioners of exciſe of ſell- 
ing dyed tea, and dying it with 
pernicious drugs, and fined in large 
ſums, Perhaps the legiſlature may 
take this practice under conſidera- 
tion. 

h. . Lord Frederick Caven- 
112 qiſh, and Sir Charles Gil- 
ore, Bart. arrived at court on 
heir paroles of honour, to ſettle 
the exchange of priſoners. 

The Briſtol merchant ſhip, with 
wine, grocery, and ſpirits, ran a- 
ground in the road of Liverpool, 
and ſince bulged. Part of her lad- 
ing was put on ſhore on the Welch 
ide, where the populace, notwith- 
ſtanding all that could be done to 
prevent it, broached the wine and 
byirits, got immoderately drunk, 
and commited the mot violent 
utrapes, | 
Doctor de Caſtro, a member of 
the Royal College of Phyſicians, 
and fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, ſeparated himſelf from 
the commanity of the Jews, by 
a letter which he wrote to the 
elders of the ſynagogue in the fol- 
Wing words: 


ed * Gentlemen, 
to BF The different opinion and 
y- ſentiments I have entertained 
t long ago, entirely diſſenting trom 
ed WF thoſe of the ſynagogue, do no: 
p bermit me auy longer to keep 
he Bll the appearance of a member of 
n. ur bod) ; | now thereto e take 
my leave of you, hereby te- 
TE. 
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© nouncing expreſ:ly that commu- 
nion in which 1 have been con- 
ſidered with yourſelves. I do not 
© however renounce the intercourſe 
* I may have with you in the ge- 
© neral ſociety of men of honour 
and probity, of which character 
* I know many among you, and 
whom, as ſuch, I ſhall always 
< eſteem, | 
I have ſent the key of my 


. © drawer, that you may diſpoſe of 


my place. 
J. DE CasTRO SARMENTO. 

The public was in great th 
pain for the Admirals Boſ. 35 
cawen and Hardy, who with four 
ſhips of the line, from Cape Preton, 
were left to the weſtward of Scilly 
in fight of fix large French ſhips 
of war; iome ſhots were exchanged, 
but the French were far from ſeek- 
ing ap engagement, and our ad- 
mirals“ arrived ſafe a few days 
after. 


NOVEMBER, 


Doctor Henſey was fur- a 
ther reſpited during his ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure. | 


The Dublin trader, Captain 


White, who ſailed about the lat- 
ter end of laſt month from Park- 
Gate, and was loſt, had on board 
for the linen merchants in Ire- 


land about 70,c00 l. in money, 


and 80,0001. in goods; above 60 
paſſengers, among whom were the 
Earl of Drogheda and his ſecond 
ſon, and ſcveral other perſons of 
fortune. 
Began the drawing of the 


lottery at Guildhall, when 14th. 


N“ 38,500, as firſt drawn ticket, 


was intituled to $09 1. 
Admiralty-Office. Captain Sau- 
marez, of his majeſty's ſhip Ante- 
lope, having received intelligence 
in 
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in King-Road, on the ziſt paſt, 
that a French ſhip of war was lying 
in Lundy-Road, he weighed and 
went in queſt of her, and though 
the wind was contrary, and blew 
hard, he beat down channel, and, 
on the firſt inſtant, ſaw her at an- 
chor at Ilfracombe. Upon diſ- 
covering the Antelope, ſhe weigh- 
ed and ſtood towards her, and 
upon coming pretty near, hoiſted 
her colours, and ſeemed prepared 
to engage, but ſoon after hauled 
them down. When the Antelope 
came within gun-ſhot, ſhe fired at 
the French ſhip, which ſhe not re- 
turning, Captain Saumarez ſent a 
boat, with his firſt lieutenant, to 
know if they had ſurrendered ; but 
finding the boat did not return, 
he bore down upon her ſtern, and 
aſked if ſhe had ſtruck, and was 
anſwered they had. She proved to 
be the Belliquieux, pierced for 66 
guns, and had 64 mounted, with 
417 men. | 
217, _ N' 49,711 was drawn, at 

* Guildhall, a prize of 10,0001. 

A rule was given in the great 
cauſe ſo long depending between 
the Honourable James Anneſly, 
Eſq; and Richard the preſent Earl 
of Angleſey, for paſſing publica- 
tion by Mr. Anneſley's clerk in 
court; that is, cloſing the exa- 
mination of witneſſes, and reſting 
the determination of the cauſe on 
the merits of the evidence given 
in. 

Both houſes of parliament 
met at Weſtminſter, when 
the ſeſſions was opened by com- 
miſſion, and the Lord Keeper by 
his majeſty's command made this 
ſpeech ; | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In purſuance of the authority 
given to us by his majeſty's com- 


miſſion under the great ſeal, a- 


23d. 
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mongſt other things to declare the 
cauſes of his holding this parliz 
ment, his majeſty has been pra. 
ciouſly pleaſed to direct us to af. 
ſure yon, that he always receive 
the higheſt ſatisfaction, in being 
able to lay before you any event; 
that may promote the honour and 
intereſt of his kingdoms. 

That, in conſequence of you 
advice, and enabled by the aſi. 
ance which you unanimouſly gan 
him, his majeſty has exerted his 
endeavours to carry on the wx 
in the moſt vigorous manner, in 
order to that defirable end, 4 
ways to be wiſhed, a ſafe an 
honourable peace. It has pleaſe 
the Divine Providence to oleſs hi 
majeſty's meaſures and arms wit 
ſucceſs in ſeveral parts; and t 
make our enemies feel, that the 
ſtrength of Great Britain is nott 
be provoked with impunity. 

We have it alſo in commant 
from his majeſty to acquaint you, 
that the conqueſt of the ſtrom 
fortreſs of Louiſbourg, with th 
iſlands of Cape Breton and 8. 
John; the taking of Fronten 
of the higheſt importance to ou 
operations in North America; al 
the reduction of Senegal; cannd 
fail to bring great diſtreſs upd 
the French commerce, and colo 
nies; and, in proportion, to p 
cure great advantages to our owl 
The nation has .alſo been mat 
ſenſible, that, whilſt their for 
are ſent forth to invade and it 
vage the dominions of their neigt: 
bours, their own coaſts are not It 
acceſſible to his majeſty's filet 
and armies, This they have . 
perienced in the demolition of the! 
works at Cherburg, erected iti 
great expence, with a particu 
view to annoy this country; 
in the loſs of a great nn” 
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ſhips and veſſels ; but no treat- 
ment, however injurious to his 


In Germany, his majeſty's good 


brother the King of Pruflia, and 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, 
have found full employment for the 
E armies of France, and her confede- 
rates; from which our operations, 


both by ſea, and in America, have 
derived the molt evident advantage: 


Their ſucceſſes, owing, under God, 
to their able conduct, and the bra- 
very of his majeſty's troops and 


thoſe of his allies, have been ſignal 


and glorious. 


His majeſty has further com- 


manded us, to obſerve to you, that 


the common cauſe of liberty and 
independency 1s ſtill making noble 
and vigorous efforts, againſt the 
unnatural union formed to oppreſs 
it, That the commerce of his ſub- 


jects, the ſource of our riches, has, 


by the vigilant protection received 
from his majeſty's fleet, flouriſhed 
in a manner not to be parallelled 
during ſuch troubles. 

In this ſtate of things, his majef- 
ty, in his wiſdom, thinks in unne- 
ceſſary to uſe many words to per- 
ſuade you to bear up againſt all 
Citiculties ; effectually to ſtand by, 
and defend his majeſty ; vigorouſly 
to ſupport the King of Pruſſia, and 
the reſt of his majeſty's allies ; and 
to exert yourſelves to reduce our 
enemies to equitable terms of ac- 
commodation. | 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
Commons. 

The uncommon extent of this 
war, in different parts, occaſions it 
to be uncommonly expenſive. This 
his majeſty has ordered us to de- 
clare to you, that he ſincerely la- 
ments, and feels deeply tor the 
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burdens of his people. The ſeveral 
eſtimates are ordered to be laid be- 


majeſty, could tempt him to make & fore you; and his majeſty deſires 
retaliation on the innocent ſubjects 


of that crown. . 


only ſuch ſupples, as ſhall be requi- 
ſite to puſh the war with advantage, 
and to be adequate to the neceſſary 
ſervices. | | 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His majeſty has, in the laſt place, 
graciouſly commanded us to afſure 


you, that he takes ſo much ſatis- 


faction in that good harmony which 
ſubſiſts amongſt his faithful ſub- 
jects, that it is more proper for 
him now to thank you for it, than 
to repeat his exhortations to it, 
This union, neceſſary at all times, 
is more eſpecially ſo in ſuch criti- 
cal conjunctures; and his majeſty 
doubts not, but the good effects 
we have found from it, will be the 
ſtrongeſt motives to you to purſue 
it. 
Dr. Shebbeare received 28th 
{ſentence for a libellous pam- . 

phlet, intitled, A Sixth Letter to 
the People of England: he is ſined 
five pounds; to ſtand in the pillory 
Dec. 5, at Charing-Croſs; to be 
confined three years; and then to 
give ſecurity for his good beha- 
viour for {even years, himſeif bound 


in 5001. and two others in 250 l. 


each. 

In the Canterbury Mercury of 
this day's date, there is an account 
of the diſcovety of fome remark- 
able human ſkeletons, near the 
road · ſide, at a place called Breech- 
Down; the firſt was found by a 
labourer in widening the road, and 
had round his neck a ftring of 
beads of vatious forms and fizes, 
from the bigneſs of a pigeon's 
egg to that of a pea : by his fide 
lay three inſtruments of war, ons 


a kind of ſcymeter, the ſecond 


what the Scots call adirk, and the 
third a ſpear. Near the ſame place 
| 3 wers 
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were afterwards found ſeven other 


- ſkeletons, all ranged in good order 


at avout a yard apart, and about 
two feet under ground; but nei- 
ther of theſe had any thing to 
Ciftingutth them. How theſe bo- 
dies came to be depoſited in this 
place affords matter of ſpeculation 
to- the curious. 

A melancholy affair happened on 
board a Scotch veſſel, laden with 
corn, which was juſt come up the 
river, and lay off Tower-wharf: 
the captain, on their coming up, 
would have had his people go on 
ſhore, and refreſh themſelves, which 


they refuſed, and remained on 


board. Soon after (whether through 
wantonneſs, or cruelty, is not 
known) ſome fellows got on the 
deck, faſtened their hatches, ſtop- 
— up their funnel, cut their ca- 

les, and ſet them adrift. In run- 
ning down with the tide, ſhe fell 
foul of a tier of ſhips, the people 
of whom ſeeing her without -any 
body on the deck, ſuſpected ſome- 
thing, and going down into the 
cabin, found three men lying dead, 
and the captain and a boy near 
expiring. The funnel, &c. being 
ſtopped, occaſioned ſuch a ſmoke, 
as-ſuffocated the three poor fellows ; 
the captain 1s pretty well recover- 
ed, but there are very little hopes of 
the boy. 

Came on to be argued be- 
ſore the Lord Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, and a ſpecial 
Jury of gentlemen, a cauſe which 
has been depending above twelve 
months, in that court; wherein 
Edward Burrow, Eſq; collector of 
his majeſty's cuſtoms at Hull, on 
the part of the king, was plaintiff, 
and a Dutch merchant deſendant, 
touching the ſeizure of a Dutch 
veſſel, tor importing French bran- 
into the port of Hull; when 


7 


29th, 


after many learned arguments on 
both ſides, (during the ſpace of fix 
hours) a verdi& was given for the 
plantiff without the jury ever fiir. 
ring out of court. 

By the ſaid determination it is to 
be hoped a flop will be put to thi 
particular trade of our good friend 
the Dutch. 


DECEMBER. 


Dr. Shebbeare ſtood on oth 
the pillory, purſuant to his * 
ſentence. 

Dr. Henſey was farther re- 6 
ſpited to January 21. 

N 72,570 in the pre- 
ſent lottery, was drawn a 
prize of Io, ooo l. 

The drawing of the lottery wa: 
finiſhed, when Ne 30,135 being 
the laſt drawn ticket, is entitled to 
1000 l. 

An oak in Langley woods near 
Downton, Wilts, ſuppoſed to de 
near 1000 years growth, was ſold 
ſor 401. It was the property of the 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, meaſured 6 feet 
2 inches in diameter, and contained 
about 10 ton of timber. 

On the 11th inflant the old caſtle 
of Douglas, in Scotland, the rei- 
dence of the Duke of Douglas, wa 
conſumed by fire. | 

Sunday night, the 26th ult. 2 
bout nine o'clock, a very remark- 
able meteor appeared in the firme- 
ment, and paſſed over the city 0 
Edinburgh with great velocity. It 
was of a conic form, and in ar- 
pearance about four or five inches 
diameter at the baſe, and as 1 
went along, numbers of ſpark 


th, 


I 2th, 


fell from it, like thoſe of a rocket 


when its force is ſpent. A mol: 
ſerprizing light iſſued from it, 
ſtrong, that while it laſted. which 
Was :or five or ſix ſeconds, On 

cal 
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eaſily could perceive the moſt mi- 
nute thing —— the ſtreet. This 
meteor was likewiſe ſeen in ſeveral 
parts of the neighbourhood, and in 
appearance was much the ſame as 
above deſcribed. 
This meteor was alſo ſeen at 
Dublin, Newcaſtle, Plymouth, and 
by three gentlemen in Chelſea- 
fields, near London. 
Mr. Speaker, in purſuance of the 
# reſolution of the 6th inſtant, ad- 
_ dreſſed himſelf to Admiral Boſ- 
cawen, and gave him the thanks of 
the houſe, as he ſtood in his place, 
in the following terms : 
Admiral Boſcawen! 
The houſe have unanimouſly re- 
ſolved, that their thanks ſhould be 
give to you for the ſervices you 
have done to your King and Coun- 
try in North-America ; and it is 
my duty to convey their thanks to 
ou. 
TI wiſh I could do it in a manner 
ſuitable to the occaſion, and as they 
ought to be given to you, now 
ſtanding in your place, as a member 
of this houſe. 
But were I able to enumerate and 
ſet forth, in the beſt manner, the 
great and extenſive advantages ac- 
cruing to this nation from the con- 
queſt of Louiſbourg, with the iflands 
of Cape Breton and St. John, I 
could only exhibit a repetition of 
what has already been, and is, 
the genuine and uniform ſenſe and 
language of every part of the king- 
om. 


Their joy too has been equal to 
their ſentiments upon the intereſt- 
ing event: and in their ſentiments 
and joy they have carried their gra- 
titude alſo to you, Sir, as a principal 
inſtrument in theſe moſt important 
acquiſitions. 

You are now therefore receiving 
tneacknowwledgmeuts of the peo- 
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ple, only in a more ſolemn way 
by the voice, the general voice, of 
their repreſentatives in parliament 
— The moſt honourable fame that 
any man can arrive at, in this, of 
any other country. It 1s, on theſe 
occaſions, a national honour, from 
2 free people; ever cautiouſly to 
be conferred, in order to be the 
more eſteemed—to be the greater 
reward; and which ought to be re- 
ſerved for the moſt ſignal ſervices to 
the ſtate, and the moſt approved 
merit in them ; ſuch as this houſe 
has uſually, and very lately, made 
their objects of public thanks. 

The uſe, I am perſuaded, you 
will make of this juſt teſtimony, 
and high reward of your ſervices 
and merit, will be the preſerving 
in you own mind a laſting impreſ- 
fion of what the Commons of Great 
Britain are now tendering to you, 
and in a conſtant continuance of 
the zeal and ardour for the glory 
of your King and Country, which 
have made you to deſerve it. A 

In obedience to the commands 
of the houſe Ido, with great pleas 
ſure to myſelf, give you the thanks 
of the houſe for the ſervices you 
have done to your King and Coun- 
try in North America. 

To which Admiral! Boſcawen 
ſwered. 
Mr. Speaker ! 

I am happy in having been able 
to db my duty : but have not words 
to expreſs my ſenſe of the diſtin- 
guiſhing reward, that has been con- 
ferred upon me by this houſe ;' nor 
can I enough thank you, Sir, for 
the polite and elegant manner, in 
which you have been pleaſed to 
convey to methe reſolution of the 
houſe. | 

And then the Speaker acquainted 
the houſe, that, in obedience to 
their commands, he had ſignified to 

13 Admiral 


an- 
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Admiral Oſborn their thanks, and 
had received the following anſwer : 

Sir, I want words to expreſs my 
ſenſe of the honour the houſe of 
Commons has been pleaſed to confer 
upon me, and only hope that you, 
Bir, will be as gracious to me in 
repreſenting my gratitude to that 
auguſt aſſembly, as you have been 
in acquainting me with their fa- 
yourable acceptance of my ſervices. 
I have done no more than my duty. 
J have only been the humble, 
though happy, inſtrument of exe- 
cuting the wiſe meaſures directed by 
his majeſty. 

J have no title, Sir, to any glo- 
Ty, but what is common to me as 
a ſeaman, and as an Engliſhman 
gealous for the ſervice of my coun- 
try, which is pleaſed to reward me 
with this inſtance of their appro- 
bation. From the ſituation of my 
health, Sir, I can flatter myſelf with 
having but few opportunitics of 
employing the remainder of .my 
liſe, in grateful exertion of my abili- 
ties for the honour and intereſt of 
my country. But as the houſe of 
Commons is ſo gloriouſſy watchful 
to encourage the greateſt merit, by 
rewarding the leaſt, England can 
never want good officers ; and how- 
ever honoured J am by this diſtinc- 
tion, may my ſervices be the moſt 
inconſiderable, that ſhall be thus ac- 


knowledged. I am with the greateſt 


reſpect, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, and 


Dec. 8. moſt humble ſervant, . 


1758, HENRY OSBORN, 

The Engliſh priſoners, taken at 
Sr. Cas, arrived at Dover from 
France. 

At night . about twelve 
o'clock, a ſtove of gun-pow- 
der at the Powder-mills on Houn- 
Now-heath, belonging to Samuel 
Underhil}, Eiq; took tire, and blew 


29th. 


up; as the quantity of powder 
that then lay drying therein wa; 
great, conſiſting of 17 ct. weight, 
the exploſion was extremely violent 
and alarming, inſomuch that his 
dwelling-houſe was conſiderably 
damaged thereby, and, though at 
near 300 yards diſtance from the 
works, ſeveral of the windows 
thereof were ſhattered to pieces, 
ſome furniture thrown down, par- 
ticularly a repeating clock, part of 
the glaſs of a ſaſh window wa 
forced upon a bed, in which a gen- 
tleman then lay aſlcep, but happily 
no perſon received any hurt, What 
might be the cauſe of this accident 
is unknown to any one. In many 
parts the ſhock was felt, and ſup- 
poſed to be that of an earthquake, 
Tranſlation of a paragraph of a dil- 

patch wrote by M. da Cunha, Se- 

crerary of State in Portugal for 

foreign affairs and at war, dated 

Belem, Sept. 12. 

* Laſt Sunday the king had a 
* fall in his palace, by which he 
was conſiderably hart in his right 
arm. He was let blood on Mon- 
day, and is at preſent better. 
His majeſty, being prevented by 
this accident from attending to 
public affairs for ſome days, has 
* empowered the queen to ſign dil 
© patches, and other inſtruments, 
* during his illneſs,” 

From Liſbon advice has been re- 
ceived, of a moſt wicked and daring 
attempt on the life of the king of 
Portugal. No clear and authentic 
account has yet been received, 
either of the particulars of the 
action itſelf, or the motives to it. 
Several perſons of the moſt diſtin- 
rg rank in that kingdom, have 

een already ſecured for this con- 

ſpiracy ; yet every thing concert- 
ing it is ſtill involved in an impe- 
netrable darkneſs, which all realon. 
1g3 
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ings and conjectures have hitherto 
conſpired to make only more ob- 
ſcure. During the courſe of the 
enſuing year, we hope to receive 
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ſome farther light, ſo as to enable 
us to give our readers a ſatisfactory 


account of this very extraordinary 
affair, 


After the remarkable tranſa&tions of the year, ſomething of the remarkable 
turns of humour, whether real or fiftitious, which diſplay themſelves in 
the public papers, will nat aue hope prove diſagreeable to our readers, 


From the Daily Advertiſer. 
Young lady, juſt come out of 


Derbyſhire, ſtrayed from her 


guardian ; ſhe is remarkably gen- 
teel and handſome; ſhe has been 
brought up by a farmer, near Der- 
by, and 4 no other but they 
are her parents; but it is not ſo, 
for ſhe is a lady by birth, though 
of but little learning; ſhe has no 
cloaths with her, but a riding habit 
ſhe uſed to go to market in; ſhe will 
have a fine eſtate, as ſhe 1s an heir- 
eſs, but knows not her birth, as 
her parents died when ſhe was a 
child, and I had the care of her, ſo 
ſhe knows not but I am her mo- 
ther; ſhe has a brown filk gown 
that ſhe borrowed of her maid, that 
is dy'd filk, and her riding dreſs a 
light drab, lined with blue tam- 
my, and it has blue loops at the 
button holes; ſhe has out-grown 
it; and I am ſure that ſhe is in 
great diſtreſs both for money and 
cloaths ; but whoever has e 


her, I will be anſwerable, if they 


will give me a letter where ſhe 
may be found; ſhe knows not her 
own ſirname; I underſtand ſhe has 
been in Northampton for ſome 
time; ſhe has a cut in her fore- 
head. Whoever will give me an 
account where ſhe is to be found, 
ſhall receive twenty guineas reward, 
Dire& for M. W. at the George 
Inn, Derby. ; 

Ladies! A young Gentleman, 
aged 25, eaſy in fortune, happy in 


temper, of tolerable parts, not ſu- 
perficially polite, but genteel ad- 
dreſs, ſome knowledge of the world, 
and little acquaintance with the 
Fair, preſumes to offer his ſervice 
to one, not exceeding ten years 
older than himſelf, of good-nature, 
and affable diſpoſition, abſolutely 


miſtreſs of at leaſt 1000 l. will find 


the utmoſt ſincerity from one, 
who would make it the ultimate 
end of his ambition to render the 
marriage ſtate truly happy. Any 
lady who has ſpirit enough to 


break through the idle cuſtoms of 


the age, and not give trouble out 
of mere curioſity, inclined to an- 
ſwer this, may leave a line for X. 
O. at Gregg's coffee-houſe in Vork- 
ſtreet, Covent- garden, ſhall receive 
immediate anſwer, and be waited 


on in perſon, at any time and place 


e ſhall appoint. The moſt invio- 
able ſecrecy and honour will be 
unctually obſerved. 
A ſingle gentleman, in a very 
od way of buſineſs, and can 


make 290 per cent. advantage of 
it, and free from debts, about 26 


years of age, and is what the fla- 
terer calls genteel, and rather hand- 


ſome, of a chearful diſpoſition, 


and a very affable temper, not at 
all given to drinking, gaming, or 
any other vice that a lady can take 


umbrage at; one that would rather 


endeavour to get a fortune than 


ſpend one, has been in moſt parts 


of England, and is very well ac- 
I 4 quainted 
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quainted with London, and no 
ſtranger to the fair ſex, but en- 
tizely ſo to any one he would pre- 
fer for a wife. As he has not been 
ſo happy as to meet with a lady 
that ſuits his Cilpoſition, as yet; 
a chearful diſpoſition, and free 
from the modern vices; one that 
is of the church of England, and 
has no objeQticn to going there on 
the ſabbath, and to take ſome care 
for a future happineſs; one that 
would think herlelf rather happier 
in her huſband's company, than at 
public places; one that would more 
conſult the intereſt of her family 
than the glaſs in a morning; to be 
neat in perſon and apparel; and 
as to the lady's perſon it will be 
more agreeable to have it what the 
world calls agreeable than a beauty; 
with any fortune not leſs than 


gol. at her own diſpoſal, except 


fe has good intereſt, then leſs will 
be apreeable. Any lady this may 
ſuit, will be waited on by directing 
a line to G. C. at Peele's coffee- 
houſe in Fleet-ſtreet. 

Inviolable ſecrecy may be de- 

ended on, as the gentleman does 

not chuſe a ſeven years ſiege. 

A perſon of character, candour, - 
and honour, who has an intire 


knowledge of the world, and has 


great intimacy + with both ſexes 
among the nobility, gentry, and 
perſons of credit and reputation; 
and 2s it often happens, that many 
deſerving perſons of both ſexes are 
deprived of the opportunity of 
entering into the ſtate of matrimo- 
ny, by being unacquainted with 
the merits of each other, therefore 
upon directing a line for A. Z. 
of any one's intention of entering 
into the above ſtate, to the advan- 
tage of each, to be left at Mr. 
Perry's, Miller*s-court, Alderman- 


bury, ſecrecy and honour win be 


obſerved in bringing to a concly. 
ſion ſach their intention. Any 
perſon who ſhall ſend a letter, i; 
deſired to order the bearer to put it 
into the letter-box for fear it may 
be miſlaid ; and it is defired, that 
none but thoſe who are fincere 
would make any application on the 
above ſubject. 

In the Edinburgh Coutant of the 
28th ult. is' the following extra- 
ordinary advertiſement. 

Glaſgow, Oct. 23. 
We Robert M'Nair, and Jean 

Holmes, having taken into confi- 

deration the way and manner our 

daughter Jean acted in her mar- 
riage, that ſhe took none of our 
advice, nor adviſed us before ſhe 

married, for which reaſon we di(- 

charged her from our family, tor 

more than twelve months ; and 
being afraid that ſome or other of 
our family may alſo preſume to 
marry without ' duly adviſing us 
thereof; we, taking the affair into 
our ſerious conſideration, hereby 
diſcharge all and every one of our 
children from offering to marry 
without our ſpecial advice and 
conſent firſt had and obtained ; and 
if any of our children ſhould pro- 
poſe or preſume to offer marriage 
to any, without as aforeſaid our 
advice and conſent, they in that 
caſe ſhall be baniſhed from our ſa- 
mily twelve months, and if they 
ſhould go ſo far as to marry with- 
out our advice and confent, in that 
caſe they are to be baviſhed from 
the family ſeven years ; but who- 
erer adviſes us of their intention 
to marry, and obtains cur conſent, 
ſhall not only remain children ot 

the family, but alſo ſhall have a 

due proportion of onr goods. gear, 

and eitate, as we ſhail think con - 

venient, and as the bargain i- 

dultcs; 
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vires ; and further, if any one of Died under 2 Years of Age 


our children ſhall. marry clandeſ- 
tinely, they, by ſo doing, ſhall loſe 
all claim, or title, to our effects, 
goods, gear, or eſtate; and we in- 


timate this to all concerned, that 


none may pretend ignorance. 


A General BILL of all the Chriſt- 


enings and Burials in London, 
from Dec. 13, 1757, to Dec. 12, 
1758. | 
Chriſtened Buried 

Males 7347 Males 8931 
Females 6162 Females 80644. 


14209 


| Decreaſed in the Burials this Year 
3737» 


Between 2 and 5 
5 and 10 
10 and 20 
20 and 30 
30 and 40 
40 and 50 
50 and 60 
60 and 70 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
95 and 100 
102 

103 

104 

106 


— 


The follcwing remarkable incident was 100 long, and indeed of too extra- 
ordinary à nature, to be inſerted among the common articles of the Chroni- 
cle; and as it docs not naturally fall under any other head of the work, 


eve have therefore choſen to place it here, at the end of the occurrences of 


the year, 


An account of ſome threatening 
letters ſent to the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and a proſecution which 
his Grace carried on againſt Wil- 
liam Barnard, ſuppoſing him to 
have written them. 


N the 2gth of November his 
Grace the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough received the following letter, 
from an unknown hand. 
To his Grace the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, with care and ſpeed. 


* My Loxp, xxvill Nov. 
As ceremony is an idle thing 


upon moſt occaſions, more eſpecial- 
ly to perſons in my ſtate of mind, 


1 thall proceed immediately to ac- 
qua:nt you with the motive and end 
of addrefling this epiſtle to you, 
Which is equally intereſting to us 
both. You are to know, then, that 
my preſent fitugtion in life is ſuch, 


that I ſhould prefer annihilation to 
a continuance in it. Deſperate diſ- 
eaſes require deſperate remedies z 
and you are the man I have pitched 


upon, either to make me, or to un- 


make yourſelf, As I never had the 
honour to live among the Great, 
the tenour of my propoſals will not 
be very courtly ; but let that be an 
argument to enforce a belief of 
what I am now going to write. It 
has employed my invention for 
ſome time, to find out a method to 
deſtroy another, without expoſing 
my own life: that I have accom- 
pliſhed, and defy the law. Now 
tor the application of it. I am def- 
perate, and muſt be provided for. 
You have it in your power, it is my 
buſineſs to make it your inclination 
to ſerve me; which you muſt de- 
termine to comply with, by pro- 
coring me a genteel ſupport for 

my 
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my life, or your own will be at a 
period before this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment is over. I have more motives 
than one, for fingling you out firſt 
upon this occaſion ; and I give you 
this fair warning, becauſe the means 
I ſhall make uſe of are too fatal to 
be eluded by the power of phyſic. 
If you think this of any conſe- 
quence, you will not fail to meet 
the author on Sunday next, at ten 
in the morning, or on Monday (if 
the weather ſhould be rainy on 
Sunday) near the firſt tree, beyond 
the ſtile in Hyde Park, in the foot 
walk to Kenfington. Secrecy and 
compliance may preſerve you from 


a a double danger of this ſort; as 


there is a certain part of the world, 
where your death has more than 
been wiſhed for upon other motives. 
I know the world too well to truſt 
this ſecret in any breaſt but my own. 
A few days determine me, your 
friend or enemy. FELTON. 

* You will apprehend, that I 
mean you ſhould be alone; and de- 
pend upon it, that a diſcovery of 
any artifice in this affair will be fa- 
tal to you. My ſafety is inſured 
by my filence, for confeſſion only 
can condemn me.“ 


In conſequence of this letter, his 
Grace went to the place appointed 
at ten o'clock on the Sunday morn- 
ing. He was on horſeback, had 
pitlols before him, and, as he was 
without a great Coat, his ſtar was 
eaſily to be ſeen. He was without 
any attendant, but had a friend in 
the Park, who kept at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, as ſcarce to be noticed. When 
he firſt came up to the tree he ſaw 
nobody, either at it or near it, 


whom he could ſuſpect to be the 


perſon. He continued ſome time 
about the ſame ſpot, but nobody 


_ appearing, he rode away. It hap- 


N that when he came to Hyd 
ark Corner, and turned his hort 
he ſaw ſomebody ſtand loiteriny, 
and looking at the water, over th, 
bridge, within twenty yards of th 
tree; this induced him to ride back 
which he did very gently, and, paſ 
ing by the perſon, expected him t 
ſpeak to him, but was diſappointed, 
He paſſed by him a ſecond tiny, 
and the perſon ſtill taking no ng. 
tice, his Grace made him a boy, 
and aſked, if he had not ſomethin 
to ſay to him. He replied, * No; 
* I don't know you.“ His Gra 
then ſaid, © I am the Duke d 
* Marlborough; now you know me; 
I imagine you to have ſomethin 
to ſay to me, He replied, No; 
© IT have mot: and his Grace tha 
rode away. 

The next day, or the day afte, 
the Duke received a ſgcond lette; 
as follows: 


To his Grace the Duke of Mat. 
borough, 
«© My Long, 
You receive this as an acknoy- 
ledgment of your punQuality, # 
to the time and place of meeting 


on Sunday laft, tho' it was owinz 


to you, that it anſwered no pu- 
poſe. The pageantry of bein 
armed, and the enſign of your 0. 
der, were uſeleſs, and too conſpi 
cuous. You needed no attendaat: 
the place not calculated fr 
miſchief, > any intended. | 
you walk in th@weſt iſle of Wel 
minſter Abbey, towards ele 
o'clock on Sunday next, E ſagr 
city will point out the perſon, who 
you will addreſs, by aſking his con. 
pany to take a turn or two wit 
you. You will not fail, on enquiſh 
to be acquainted with the nam 
and place of abode ; according“ 


which direCtions, you will pou / 
el 


1758. 
ſend two, or three, hundred pound 
bank notes, the next day, by the 
Ppenny-poſt. Exert not your cu- 
noſity too early; it is in your 
power to make me grateful on cer- 
tain terms. I have friends who are 
faithful, but they do no bark be- 
fore they bite. I am, &c. F.” 


The Duke was pleaſed to attend 
a ſecond time, at the place and 
hour appointed, and walked five or 


fix minutes in the Abbey before he 


ſaw any body that he ſuſpected. He 
then ſaw the ſame perſon whom he 
had ſeen before in Hyde Park. He 
came in with a cood-lodking man, 
who had the appearance of a ſub- 
ſtantial tradeſman, and they went 
about, looking on the monuments. 
After ſome time the ſtranger went 
into the choir, and the perſon whom 
he had ſeen before, turned back, 
and came towards the Duke. The 
Duke then aſked him, if he had 
any thing to ſay to him, or any 
commands for him? and he re- 
plied, No, my LBrd, I have not.” 
The Duke then ſaid, Sure you 
© have ?* But he replied again, with 
the ſame words, No, my Lord.” 
The Duke then left him, and as he 
continued to walk up and down 
one fide of the iſle, his Grace 
walked up and down the other, to 
give him a little more time ; but 
he did not or The Duke had 


then ſeveral perſo iſguiſed in 
the Abbey, who 2 to have 
taken up the perſon he was to meet, 
if the ſignal had been given; but 
the Duke did not give it, becauſe, 
though he was very ſure the per- 
ſon he had ſpoke to was the ſame 
he had ſeen in the Park, yet he 
choſe rather to run a farther riſk 
himſelf, than to take up an inno- 
cent man, 
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Very ſoon after this his Grace 
received a third letter, as follows. 


To his Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

«© My Lokp, 

I am fully convinced you had a 
companion on Sunday. 1 interpret 
it as owing to the weakneſs, of hu- 
man nature ; but ſuch proceedin 
is far from being ingenuous, — 
may produce bad effects, whilſt it 


is impoſſible to anſwer the end pro- 


poſed. Vou will ſee me again ſoon, 
as it were by accident, and may 
eaſily find where I go to: in con- 
ſequence of which, by being ſent 
to, I ſhall wait on your Grace, but 
expect to be quite alone, and to 
converſe in whiſpers ; you will like- 
wiſe give your honour, upon meet- 
ing, that no part of the converſa- 
tion ſhall tranſpire. Theſe, and 
the former terms complied with, 
enſure your ſafety: my revenge, in 
caſe of non-compliance (or any 
ſcheme to xls 

ſlower, but not leſs ſure; and 
ſtrong ſuſpicion, the utmoſt that 
can - poſſibly enſue upon it: while 
the chances would be tenfold againſt 
you. You will poſſibly be in doubt 
after the meeting, but it is quite 
neceſſary the outſide ſhould be a 
maſk to the in. The famil» of the 
Bloods is not extin&, though they 
are not in my ſcheme.” | 


This letter, by the exprefſion 


* you will ſee me again ſoon, as 


„ it were by accident,” ſeems ta 
intimate, that the writer had not 
only ſeen the Duke, but that the 
Duke had ſeen the writer fo as ta 
know and remember him ; for how 
elſe could his Grace ſee him“ as 
it were by accident,” ſo as to note 
him, and find out whither he went ? 


His 
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deſired to ſpeak with him. 


following, 
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Illis Grace, however, did not ſee 
either the perſon he had {een beſore, 
or any other perſon whom he had 
the leaſt reaſon to uppoſe to be 
the writer of the letters; but about 


two months afterwards he received. 


the following letter, as from ano- 
ther hand, 


To his Grace the Duke of Marl- 


borough. 


c May it pleaſe your Grace, 

I have reaſon to believe that 
the ſon of one Barnard, a ſur- 
veyor in, Abingdon Buildings, 
Weſtminiter, is acquainted with 
ſome ſecrets that nearly concern 


your ſafety ; his ſather is now out 


of town, which will give you an 
opportunity of queſtioning him 
more privately; it would be uſcleſs 
to your Grace, as well as danger- 
ous to me, to appear more publicly 
in this affair. 
Your ſince re friend, 
. ANONYMOUS. 
* He frequently goes to Sto- 
rey's-gate coffee-houſe. 


About ten days after the re- 
ceipt of this letter, the Duke ſent 
a perſon, whoſe name is Merrick, 
to Storey's-gate coffee-houſe, to 
tell Mr. Barnard, that the Duke 
The 
meſlage was delivered to Mr. Bar- 
nard en Tueſday the 25th of 
April, in the evening; and he 


ſent word by the meſſenger, Mr. 


Merrick, thathe would wait upon 
his Grace on Thurſday morning 
at halt an hour after 
ten. | 

On Lhurſday morning, at the 
time appointed, he wert, and the 
Duke, who. inſtantly knew him 
io be ite perion he had ſeen be- 
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fore in the Park and the Abbey 
took him into a room, and fhy 
the door. He chen aſked hin 
as he had done at their forms 


meetings, whether he had any 
thing to ſay to him? and he ſaid 
he had nothing to ſay. The Duke 
then recapitulated all the letter, 
beginning with the firſt, and Bar. 
nard liſtened with attention and 
ſurpriſe, but without any appear. 
ance of fear. The Duke obſerved. 
that it ſeemed to him a ſtrange 
thing to find ſuch letters as thek 
written with the correctneſs of: 
ſcholar; to which Barnard replied, 
That a man might be very learned 
and very poor:” to which he might 
have added, that he might be ver 
daring and very wicked.. The 
Duke then ſhewed him the fourth 
letter, in which his name was men. 
tioned; upon which Barnard faid, 
* It is very odd; my father wa 
then out of town.” This ſpeech 
the Duke thought remarkable: 
b-cauſe, tho' Barnard ſaid his f. 
ther was then out of town, the 
letter was without a date. The 
Duke then told him, that if be 
was innocent, it behoved hin, 
more than his Grace, to diſcover 
the writers of the letters, eſpe 
cially the laſt; upon which, be 
gave the Duke a ſmile, and went 
away. 

How theſe circumſtances came 
to the knowledge of Mr. Fielding 
does not appear; but Fielding ſon 
after took Mr. Barnard into c. 
ſtody, and he was tried the lat (eb 
ſions at the Old Bailey, for fend: 
ing a chreatening letter, contra 
to the ſtatute. 

In the account of the ttial, 2 
it is printed in the ſeſſions pape 
there is no mention of any et 
dence to prove the letters to 


M. 


1558, 
Mr. Barnard's hand-writing *, nor 
indeed any evidence to prove that 
he was the. writer of them, ex- 
cept his being in Hyde-Paik, and 
in the Abbey, at the times when 
the writers of the firſt and fer nd 
letters appointed the Duke to mee 
him there. | 

It ſeemed, however, to be incum- 
bent upon Mr. Earnard, to ſhe how 
he came to be at thoſe places juſt 
at thoſe times; and this he has 
done in a very particular manner. 


E ſupported by very credible teſti- 


mony. 

He proved, that on the Sunday 
morning mentioned in the firſt let- 
ter to the Duke, his father ordered 
him to go to Kenſington to the 
ſollicitor of the turnpike, to know 
whether the treaſurer of the turn- 
pike had not paid ſome money 
jor his uſe : That in conſequence 
of this order, he did go to Fen» 
ſington, ſaw the ſollicitor of the 
turnpike there, dined afterwards 
with his thcle, at his houſe at 
Kenſington, in company With ſe— 
veral other perſons, to whom he 
related the particulars of the Duke's 
coming up to him in Hyde-Park, 
and aſcing if he had any thing 
to ſay to him. This is atteſted by 
Barnard the father, who gave him 
orders to go to Kenfington, by 
the perſon to whom he went, by 
his uncle, with whom he dined, and 
ſeveral others that were at the ſame 
table. 

As to his being in the Abbey, 


he proved that Mr. James Green- ' 


wood, a relation, a brewer at 
Deptford, being at breakfait with 
bim, on the Sunday mentioned in 
tne ſccond letter, ar his father's, 
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where he had lain the night be- 


fore, deſired to get himſelf dreſſed 


and go with him into the Park: 


That he did not comply till after 
much ſollicitation; and that when 
they came to the end of Henry 


the VIIth's chapel, Mr. Barnard 


would have gone into the Park 
without going through the Abbey, 
if Mr. Greenwood had not inſiſted 
on the contrary, as he had never 
ſeen General Harzrave's monu— 
ment. This Mr. Greenwood was 
that good-looking man whom 'the 
Duke ſays he ſaw come into the 
Abbey with Mr. Barnard. As 
Barnard had told Greenwood the 
{trange circumſtance of the Duke's 
ſpeaking to him in the Park, 
Greenwood, as ſoon as he ſaw the 
Duke, whom he knew, told Bar- 
nard who he was; for Barnard, 
being very near ſighted, had not 
ſeen him, and if he had, would 
not have known him. Mr. Green- 
wood obſerving the Duke to come up 
to him, and pals him ſeveral times, 


tuppoſed he had a mind to ſpeak 


to Mr. Barnard, but would not 
do it till he was alone; and for 
that reaſon he left him, and went 
into the choir. Theſe facts are at- 
teſted by Mr. Greenwood, the only 
perſon to whom they could be 
known; and it ſhould be obſerved, 
that Mr. Barnard could not ap- 
point a meeting on theſe days, 
in conſequence of his having bui- 
neſs which at thoſe times would cail 
uim to the places mentioned, be- 
dauſe he did not know of his going 
either to the Pak or the Abbey, 
till the very day on which he 
went, 

Mr. Barnard alſo proved, by 


* The three letters are ſaid to have been written in print hand, which ac- 
counts for there being no comporing the writing in the letters with lis father's 
ke, er wich any other writing under his hand. 
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unexceptionable witneſſes, that he 
mentioned the ſtrange circumſtan- 
ces of the Duke's meeting and 
ſpeaking to him, both in the Park 
and in the Abbey, among his 
friends and acquaintance, _ 
on the day when they happened, 
and very frequently - afterwards : 
that his father is eſtabliſhed in a 
very reputable and profitable buſi- 
neſs, in which his ſon is likely 
to ſucceed him, being extremely 
capable of the employment, and 
very diligent in it. It is alſo 
proved, by ſeveral perſons of the 
higheſt character, particularly Dr. 


Markham, the preſent worthy ma- 


ſter of Weſtminſter ſchool, that he 
is in plentiful circumſtances, very 
far from being in any exigence 
which might urge him to obtain 
money at ſuch a riſk, not only of 
his reputation but his life; that his 
conduct had always been irreproach- 
able ; and his fidelity often tried. 
The fourth letter ſtill remains 
an inſcrutable myſtery. No man 
could imagine, from what Mr. 
Barnard had ſaid from time to 
time, concerning the Duke's be- 
haviour to him, that he was ac- 
« quatnted with ſome ſecrets which 
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© nearly concerned his Grace' 
* ſafety ;? and why any perſon, who 
might hear that the Duke had re. 
ceived threatening letters, without 
knowing from whom, ſhould men. 
tion Mr. Barnard, cannot eaſily 
be gueſſed. The only conjecture 
that ſeems probable, if on ſuch 
an occaſion a conjecture may be 
allowed, is, that ſome officious 
perſon, who had received ſome 
ſlight information of the Duke's 
buſineſs at the Abbey, and obſerved 
him ſpeak to Mr. Barnard, might 
watch him home, and, taking for 
2 that if he ſhould, in con- 
equence of this information, be 
detected in any evil deſign, the 
informer, whenever he ſhould think 
fit to reveal himſelf, would be re- 
warded, might be induced to make 
the information at a venture, and 
conceal himſelf till the event ſhould 
be known. 

As to the Duke, he appears to 
have acted with the utmoſt tender- 
neſs and generoſity through the 
whole affair, to have undertaken 
the proſecution purely from public 
principles, and to have been more 
defirous that the priſoner ſhould ap- 
pear innocent than guilty, 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1758. 
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a. 


DecemBER 8, 1757. . 
1. That 60,000 men be employed for the ſea ſer- 
rice for 1758, including 14.845 marines. 
2. That a ſum not exceeding 41. per man, per 
month, be allowed for maintaining them, for 13 
months, including the ordnance for ſea ſervice 3129000 © O 
: |  DecEMBER 15. — — 
1. That a number of land forces, including 4008 
@ invalids, amounting to 5 377 effective men, com- 
miſſion and non-commiſſion officers included, be em- 
ployed for the ſervice of 1758. 
2. That for defraying the charge of the ſaid 
number of land forces for guards and garriſons, and 
other of his majeſty's land forces in Great Britain, 
| Guernſey, and erſey, for 1758, there be granted a 
ſum not exceeding 1253368 18 6 
3. For the pay of the general, and general ſtaff- 
| officers, and officers of the hoſpitals for the land 
forces, for 1758 37452 
4. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and garri- 
ſons in the plantations and Gibraltar, and for provi- 
ſions for the garriſons in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, | 
Gibraltar, and Providence, for 1758 623704 © 2 
5. For defraying the charge of ſour regiments of 
foot, on the Iriſh eſtabliſument, ſerving in North 
America and the Eait-Indies, for 1758 — 43968 4 2 
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DecemBrer 20. 
1. For the charge of the office of ordnance for land | 
ſervice, for 1758 — 18 1505 10 0 
2. For defraying the extraordinary expence of the 
board of ordnance for land ſervice, not provided for 
y parliament — 210301 17 3 
3. To make good the ſum which had been iſſued 


by his majeſty's orders in purſuance of the addreſs of 


| that houſe — — — 31000 © © 


—— — — — 


422807 7 3 


— 


January 23, 1768. 
T. For a preſent ſupply in the then critical exi- 
| gency, towards enabling his majeſty to ſubſiſt, and 
, keep together, the army formed lat year in his 
4 ele ctoral 
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electoral dominions, and then again put into mo- 


tion, and actually employed againſt the common Ir 
enemy in concert with the King of Pruſſia, agreed to ſh: 
nem. con. 100000 o 0 
2, For the ordinary of the navy, including half. pay Wan: 
to the ſea officers, for 1758 IO WET Ss — 224421 5 8 ca 
. Towards carrying on the works of the hoſpital _ W 
for kck and wounded ſeamen, building at Haſſer near | ha 
Goſport, for 1758 — — — to000 © © Phe 


4. Towards carrying on the works of the hoſpital 
for ſick and wounded ſeamen, building near Ply- 
mouth, for 1758 — 

Towards the ſupport of the royal hoſpital at 
Greenwich, for the better maintenance of the ſeamen 
of the ſaid hoſpital, worn out and become decrepit in 
the ſervice of their count omnom——s — 


I0000 0 0 


10000 o o 
—— 2 ¶ yũ ſ— 


354421 5 8 


JaxVary 31. — 
1. Upon account of the reduced officers of the land 
e and marines, for 1758 
For defraying the Sarge for allowances to the 
Neri officers and private gentlemen of the two troops 
of horſe guards, and regiment of horſe, reduced, and 
to the ſuperannuated gentlemen of the four regiments 
of horſe guards, for 1758 — 
3. For the paying +, penſions to the widows of 
ſuch reduced okicers of the land forces and marir es, 
as died upon the eſtabliſiment of halt-pay in Great 
Britain, and who were married to them before Dec. 
25, 1710, for 1758 R— 


35602 0 0 4 


3098 17 17 


2226 0 0 
— — —ñ—ä— en 
ä 40926 17 11 
FEPR UART 6. 
Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs of 
his majeſty's ſhips, for 17 — 20c000 © o 
Nn daa 42. — —„ 
For defraying the charge of 2120 horſe, and 5900 
foor, together with the general and ſtaff oficers, the 
oficers of the hoſpital, and officers, and others, be- 
Jonging to the train of artillery, the troops of the 
Landgrave of Heſſę-Caſſel, in the pay of Great Britain, 
for 60 days, from Dec. 25, 1757, to Feb. 22, 1758, 
both incluſive, together with the ſubſidy ſor the ſaid 
time, purſuant to treaty — 
Manck 7. 
Ton ards enabling the governors and puardians of 


38360 19 105 
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and deſerted young children, to receive all ſuch chil- 
ren, under A certain age to be by them limited, as 
ſhall be brought to the ſaid hoſpital, before Jan. 1, 
1759 ; and alſo towards enabling them to maintain 
Nad educate ſuch children as were then under their 
care, and to continue to carry into execution the 
Pood oy Ip for which they were incorporated ; and 
hat the ſum granted ſhould be iſſued and paid for 
She uſe of the ſaid hoſpital, without fee or reward, 
pr any deduction whatſoever 40000 © © 


Marc 13. 
Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt of 
he navy — — — — 300000 © © 


Marxcn 21. 
1. To make good the deficiency of the grants for 
e ſervice of the year 1757 — 
2. For defraying the charge of 2120 horſe, and 
goo foot, together with the general and ſtaff- of- 
icers, the officers of the hoſpital, and officers, and 
thers, belonging to the train of artillery, the 
oops of the Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, in the pay 
pf Great Britain, for 60 days, from Feb. 23, 1758, 
o April 23 following, both ineluſive, together 
vith the ſubſidy for the ſaid time, purſuant to 


284802 1 O4 


peaty — 38360 19 10 4 
3. Upon account for out-penſioners of Chelſea- 
jolpital, for 1758 — — — — — 26000 O 0 


249163 O 11 

F . — 
1. To enable his majeſty to defray the like ſam 
—ied in purſuance of an act made in the laſt 
ſon of parliament, and charged upon the fiiſt 
- or ſupplies, to be granted in the then current 
non — — 
2. Upon account for ſupporting and maintaining 
e ſettlement of the colony of Nova Scotia, for © 
1 9902 5 © 
3- Upon account for defraying the charges in- 
urred by ſupporting and maintaining the ſaid colony 
d 1750, and not provided for by parliament — 6026 9 92 
| 4. Upon account for defraying the charges of the 
vil eſtabliſhment of the colony of Georgia, and 
tner incidental expences attending the ſame, from 
une 24, 1757; to June 24, 1758 — 3557 10 0 


800000 © 0 


23 
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820086 4 92 
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7. 
APRIL 20. 

1. To enable his majeſty to make good his engage- 
ments with the King of Prufſia, purſuant to a conven- 
tion between his majeſty and the King of Pruſſia, con- 
cluded April 11, 1758 See 0-0 

2. For detr: aying the charge of 38,000 men of 
the troops of Hanover, Wolienbuttle, Saxe- Gotha, 
and the Count of Bukkeburgh, together with that 

of general and ſtaff- oſſicers, actually employed againſt 
the common enemy, in concert with the King of 
Pruſſia, from Nov. 28, 1757, to Dec. 24, 1758, 
incluſive, to be iſſued in advance every two months, 
in like manner as the pay of the Heſſian forces, 
then in the ſervice of Great Britain, the ſaid body 
of troops to be muſtered by an Engliſh commiſſary, 
and the effective ſlate thereof to be alſo aſcertained 
by the fignature of the commander in chief of the 
faid forces, the further ſum of F 

3. In full ſatisfaction for defraying the charges 
of forage, bread-waggons, train of artillery, and 
train of proviſions, wood, firaw, &c. and all other 
extraordinary expences, contingencies, and loſſes 
whatſoever incurred, and to be incurred, on account 
of his majeſty's army, conſiſting of 38,coo men 
actually employed againſt the common enemy, in 
concert with the King of Pruſſia, from Nov. 28 
laſt, to Dec. 24 next, incluſive, the ſaid ſum to ta 
be iTued from time to time, in like proportions as the 
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pay of the ſaid troops —— 386915 13 2 
4. For defraying the extraordinary expences of 
the land forces, and other ſervices incurred in 1757, | I 
| and not provided tor by parliament — 145454 15 08: 
| 5. For defraying the charge of what remained th 


11 to be paid, ſor 2120 horſe, and 9909 foot, toge- 5 
4 ther with the geeneral and ſtaff-officers, the officers 
1 of the hoſpital, and officers, and others, belonging 
1 to the train of artillery, the troops of the Land- 
Y grave of Heſſe-Caſiel, in the pay of Great Britain, 
1 tor 365 days, from Dec. 25, 1757, to Dec. 24, 

1758, both days incluſive, together with the ſubſidy | | 
for the ſaid time, purſuant to treat 9 — 165175 4 107 


| 6. To be applied towards the rebuilding of 2 
5 London- Bridge — ROOT. 3 1500 © © ;" 


Ce .- ——_ —p 


1845629 19 


1 8 3 


758. For the YEAR 1738. 
Ti 1. 4. 


May 2. 

Upon account towards defraying the charge of 
„and cloathing for the militia for 1758, and 
xr defraying ſuch expences as were actually in- 
pred upon the account of the militia in 1757 + 199999 © © 


May 4. AE 3 
Towards carrying on the works for fortifying aud 

5 uring the harbour of Milford — 10200 © o 

3 June | ———— 


1. For reimburſing to the province of Maſſachuſet's 
ky, their expences in furniſhing proviſions and ſtores 
the troops raiſed by them, for his majeſty's ſervice, 
the campaign in 1756 — — 27380 19 11 2 
2. For reimburſing to the colony of Connecticut, 
e expence in furniſhing proviſions and ſtores to 
e troops raiſed by them, for his majeſty's ſervice, for 


campaiga in 1756 — 13736 17 5 
; For repairing the pariſh church of St. Margaret's s 


etminſer — 


9 


— — — 6——— — 


4000 © © 
—— — — — 
45117 17 63 
JuxE 8, — nent qt, 
To enable his majeſty to. defiay any extraor- 
ary expences of the war, incurred, or to be 
erred, for the ſervice of 1758; and to take all 
a meaſures as may be neceſſary to diſappoint or de- 
t any enterprizes or deſigns of the enemies, and as 
exigeney of affairs may require — 
Juxz 10. —— 
I, Upon account to be paid to the Eaſt-India com- ö 
y, towards enabling them to defray the expence of 
littary force in their ſettlements, to be maintained 
nem, in lieu of the battalion of his majeity's forces 


0: 


:crawn from thoſe ſettlements — 20000-:0--.0 
To be employed in maintaining and ſupporting 
Ds * 72 2 
—— 9 + 


forces and fettlements upon the coalt of 
C2 


looo 0 © 


ꝓ ä—— —— — 


—— 


0 060. 0 


— 


em total of the grants made by the committee 
lupply 


-— - — —-——o—— 


| 10475 v 
ted in the ſame ſeſſion by an addreſs, as 


it was upon motion reſolved, That an 

ig eis ſhov!} be preſented to his majety, 

eat, that the ſalaries of moit of tie 

majeſty's ſaperior courts of jultice 
1 


4 2 If 


x 
1 
{ 
l 
' 
F 
| 


in this kingdom, were inadequate to the dignity and 
importance of their offices ; and therefore to beſeech 
his majeſty that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to ad- 
vance any ſum, not exceeding 11, 450 l. to be 
applied in augmentation of the ſalaries of ſuch 
judges, and in ſuch proportions as his majeſty, in 
his great wiſdom, ſhould think fit, for the preſent 
year ; and to aſſure his majelty, that the houſe would 
make good the ſame to his majeſty. 
And on the 19th, the Earl of Thomond re- 
ported to the houſe, that the ſaid addreſs had been 
preſented to his majeſty, and that he had commanded 
him to acquamt the houſe, that he would give direc- 
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tions, as thereby deſired ; conſequently we muſt add to ; 2 
the above total — 3 — 11450 0 0 
Sum total of the grants of laſt ſeſſion 10486457 © i x 


From the foregoing articles of ſupply, it 1s ob- 


ſerved that for the ſupport of our connections on 
the continent, the following ſums have been granted 


Jan. 23, article I. — —— 
Feb. 23 
March 21, art. II. — — 
April 20, art. I. — — 
art. II. — — 
art. III. — — — 
— — ſl, 1 —— ans — — 


— — —— 
— rr——e—n—_a———e 


1861897 489 


Sum total 


100000 o © - 
38360 10 10; g 
38360 19 10; 10 

670c00 © o 

463084 610 

386915 13 WM... 

165175 4 16; 5 


— 


— 


As ſoon as the houſe had agreed to the reſolutions of 


the committee of ſupply of Dec. 8, 1757, it was re- 
ſolved, that the houſe would next morning reſolve it- 
{elf into a committee of the whole houſe, to conſider 
of ways and means for raiſing the ſupply granted to 
his majeſty; from which time this committee was 
continued to June 12, 1758, and in that time the 
following refolutions were agreed to in the commit- 
tee, and all upon the report agreed to by the houſe, 
as follows. 
DEecemMBrR 12, 1757. 

That the duties on malt, mum, cyder, and perry 
he continued and charged upon all malt which ſhall 
be made, and all mum which ſhall be made or im- 
ported, and all cyder and perry which ſhall be made 
tor jale within the kingdom of Great Britain, from 

June 


1 1758. For the YEAR 77668. 133 
l : | Lo 4. . 
june 23, 17 58, to June 24, 1759. The produce of | 
Which is computed at, and granted for — 750000 © © 
© That the Tum of 4s. in the pound, and no more, 
upon lands tenements, hereditaments, and perſonal 
© eſtates, and alſo the ſum of 4s. in the pound upon 
offices and penſions, be raiſed in that part of Great- 
© Britain; called England, Wales, and town of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, within the ſpace of one year, 
from March 25, 1758; and that a proportionable 
ceſs, according to the gth article of the treaty of 
union, be laid upon that part of Great Britain, called | 
Scotland — — — . — 2037874 1 10 
Of which ſum, there was, by the bill brought in 
and paſſed in purſuance of this reſolution, the ſum 
of 1,989, 920l. 8d. to be raiſed in England, &c. and 
| 47,9541. 1s. 2d. to be raiſed in Scotland. 

DECEMBER 20. 
1. That the ſum remaining in his majeſty's Ex- 
| chequer, diſpoſable by parliament, of the produce 
of the ſinking fund for the quarter ended Oct. 10, 
1757, be iſſued and applied towards making good 
the ſupply of this ſeſſion — 


93371 117% 
2- That there be iſſued and applied, out of ſuch 
monies as ſhall or may ariſe of the ſurplus, exceſſes, 
or overplus monies, and other revenues compoſing the 
linking fund, the ſum of — 300000 © o 
93371 11 74 
ArRIL 18, 1758. | WM. —— * 
That the ſum remaining in his majeſty's Exche- 
quer, diſpoſable by parliament, of the produce of the 
ſinking fund, on April 5, 1758, be iſſued and applied 
towards making good the ſupply this ſeſſion 492400 8 Z 
APRIL 22. 
1. That the ſum of 4,500,000l. be raiſed by an- 
nuities, at 31. 10s. per cent, per ann. and the ſum of 
300,000]. by a lottery, to be attended with annui- 
ties, redeemable by parliament, after the rate of 3 1. 
per cent. per ann. the ſaid ſeveral annuities to be 
tranferable at the bank of England, and charged 
upon a fund to be eſtabliſhed in this ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment for payment thereof; and for which the ſink- 
ing fund ſhall be a collateral ſecurity ; and that every 
perſon ſubſcribing for 5o0l. ſhall be intitled to 4501, 
in annuities, and 50 J. in lottery tickets, and ſo in 
K 3 proportion 
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1 
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portion for a greater or leſſer ſum; that the ſaid 
lottery ſhall conſiſt of tickets of the value of 10l. each, 
in a proportion not excceding eight blanks to a prize, 
the blanks to be of the value of 61, each; the blanks 
and prizes to bear an intereſt after the rate of 31. per 
cent. per ann. to commence from Jan 5, 1759; and 
that the ſam of 4,500,000. to be raiſed by annuities, 
bear an intereſt after the rate of 31. 10s. per cent. per 
ann. from July 5, 1758; which ſaid annuities ſhall 
ſtand reduced to 31. per cent. per ann. after the expi- 
ration of 24 years, to be computed from july 5, 1758; 
and ſhall afterwards be redeemable in the whole or in 
part, by ſums not leſs than 500,0001. at one time, 
ſix months notice having been firſt given of ſuch pay- 
ment or payments reſpectively; that any ſubſcriber 
may, on or before April 29 inſtant, at five o'clock in 
the afternoon, make a depoſit of 10l. per cent. on 
ſuch ſums as he ſhall chuſe to ſubſcribe towards raiſing 
the ſaid ſum of 5,000,000. with the caſhiers of the 
bank of England, as a ſecurity for his making the 
future payments on the days herein after appointed. 
On the 5,00,0001, 1ol. per cent. depoſit on or before 
April 29 inſtant, on the whole five millions. On 
4,500,000] in annuities. 15 per cent. on or before 

ay 30 next—15 per cent, on or before June 28 
next—15 per cent. on or before July 27 next.— 15 
per cent. on or before Auguſt 30 next - i per cent. 
on or before September 27 next. —15, per cent. on 
or before October 26 next.—On the lottery for 
500,0001, 20 per cent. on or before June 10 next. 
—15 per cent. on or before July 10 next. —15 per 
cent. on or before Auguſt 19 next.—20'per cent. on 
or before September g next.—20 per cent. on or ba- 
fore October q next. Which ſeveral ſums fo received 
ſhall by the ſaid caſhiers be paid into the receipt of 
the Exchequer, to be applied, from time to time, to 
ſach ſervices as ſhall then have been voted by this 
houſe in this ſ-ſon of parliament, and not other- 
wiſe. That any ſubſcriber paying in the whole, or 
any part of his ſubſcription, previous to the days 
appointed for the reſpective payments, ſhall be al- 
lowed a diſcount aſter the rate of 31. per cent. per 
ann. from the days of ſuch reſpective payments to the 
reſpective times, on which ſuch payments are direct- 
ed to be made; and that all ſuch perſons, as ſhall 
make their full payments on the ſaid lottery, ſhall 
have their tickets delivered as ſoon as they can con- 


veniently be made out 8 
1 2, That 


8 


5000000 © © 
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4 


2. That there be iſſued and u wer out of ſuch 
monies, as ſhall or may ariſe of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, 
Vor overplus monies, and other revenues, compoſing 


the ſinking fund, the ſum f — 


* 


1606076 5 


— — — 
— — —uũ41ů̃ 


6606076 5 


2 


SaruxDbAx, April 29. 

1. That there ſhould be paid yearly the ſum of 1s. 
n the pound of all falaries, fees, and perquiſites of 
offices and employments in Great Britain, and on all 
penſions and other gratuities payable out of any re- 
venues belonging to his majeſty in Great Britain, ex- 
ceeding the value of 100l. per ann. 

2. That there ſhall be paid for, and upon every 
cwelling-houſe inhabited, which now is, or hereafter 
Hall be erected, within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
the yearly ſum of 15s. over and above all duties charge- 
Eble thereupon, to commence from the fifth day of 
his inſtant April, 1758. 

3. That there ſhall be paid for every window, or 
light, in every dwelling-houſe, inhabited or to be 
inhabited, within the kingdom of Great Britain, 
Aynich ſhall contain 15 windows or lights, or upwards, 
the yearlv ſum of Gd. for each window or light in 
ſuch houſe, over and above all duties chargeable 


mereupon, to commence from the fifth day of this 
jnſtant April, 1758. 


— 


7 


9 


AY 2. 

1. That the annuities, payable purſuant to the re- 

ſolution of this houſe of April 22 laſt, be charged 
pon the ſeveral additional rates and duties upon 

Fofiices and penſions, and upon houſes and upon win- 
ows or lights, which were granted by the reſolu- 

tions of this houſe of Saturday laſt. 

2. That an act made in the gth year of the reign of 
his preſent majeſty, entituled, An Act for further 
encouraging and regulating the Manufacture of 
hritiſh made Sail Cloth, and for the more eff=c- 

taoal ſecuring the Duties now payable dn Foreign 
Sail Cloth imported into this Kingdom,” which 
Nas to continue in force from June 24, 1736, for 
the term of five years, and from thence to the end of 
the then next ſeſſion of parliament, and which by ſe- 
eral ſubſequent acts made in the 13th and 24th 
ears of the reign of his preſent majeſty, was further 
contmued until Dec. 25, 1757, and from thence to 
dne end of the then next ſeſſion of parliament, is 
0 dear expiring, and fit to be continued. 


K 4 3. That 
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3. That an act made in the 4th year of the rei 
of his preſent majeſty, entituled, “ An AR for 
« granting an Allowance upon the Exportation of 
*© Britiſh madeGunpowder,” which was to continue in 
force for five years fromJune 24,1731, and from thence 
ta the end of the then next ſeſſion of parliament, and 
which by ſeveral ſubſequent acts made in the 1oth, 
16th, and 24th years of the reign of his preſent ma- 
jeſty, was further continued until June 24, 1757, 
and from thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion 
of parliament, is near expiring, and fit to be con- 
tinued. 

4. That an act made in the 6th year of the reign of 
his preſent majeſty, entituled, ©* An Act for the better 
*« ſecuring and encouraging the Trade of his Ma- 
*< jeſly's Sugar Colonies in America,” which was to 
continue in force for five years, to be computed from 
June 24, 1733, and to the end of the then next 
ſeſſion of parliament, and which by ſeveral ſubſequent 


acts made in the 12th, 19th, 26th, and 29th years 


of the reign of his preſent majeſty, was further con- 
tinued until June 24, 1759, is near expiring, and fit 
to be continued. ij | 

5. That ſo much of an act made in the 15th and 
16th years of his preſent majeſty's reign, entituled, 
An act to impower the Importers or | Inns of 

«© Rum or Spirits of the Britiſh Sugar Plantations, to 
land the f. 
* Exciſe charged thereon, and to lodge the ſame in 
** Warehouſes at their own Expence, and for the 
ce relief of Ralph Barrow, in reſpect to the Duty on 
* ſome Rock Salt loſt by the Overflowing of the Ri- 
„vers Weaver and Dane,” as relates to the landing 
of rum or. ſpirits of the Britiſh ſugar plantations be- 
fore payment of the duties of exciſe, and to the 
lodging of the ſame in warehouſes at the expence of 
the importers or proprietors thereof ; which was to 
- continue in force until Dec. 29, 1749, and from 

thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, and which by an a& made in the 23d year of 
the reign of his preſent majeſty, was further conti- 
nued from the expiration thereof until Sept. 29, 1757, 
and from thence to the end of the then next ſeſſion 


of parliament, is near expiring, and fit to be con- 
tinued. 


May g. 
1. That the duty of 6d. per ounce Troy on all ſil- 
ver plate, made or wrought, or which ought to be 
| touched, 


ame before Payment of the Duties of 


2 


1790. 


J. 


0, 


1758. For the YE AR 1758. 


touched, aſſayed, or marked, in this kingdom, grant- 
ed by an act made in the ſixth year of his late ma- 
jeſty's reign, ſhall, from and after June 1, 1758, 
ceaſe, determine, and be no longer paid. f 
2. That in lieu thereof, the — of 40s. yearly, 
ſhall, from and after June 1, 1758, be paid to his 
majeſty, for a licence to be taken out by every per- 
ſon trading in, - ſelling or vending gold or filver plate. 

3. That the ſums to be paid for the ſaid licences, 
ſhall be applied to the ſame uſes and purpoſes, as the 
preſent duty on ſilver plate made or wrought in this 
kingdom, is now liable, and appropriated unto, and 
in the ſame manner, 

May 11. 

That all drawbacks now payable on the exporta- 
tion of filver plate, ſhall, from and after June 1, 1758, 
ceaſe and determine. 
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UNE 1. 
| That from and OA 5, 1758, no perſon ſhall 
be permitted to ſell by retail, any ſweets or made 
# wines, without having firſt taken out a licence for 
# retailing wine. 
: Jux 10. 
That there be raiſed by loans of ena pew bills, 
the next 


to be charged on the firſt aids to be grante 
| ſcflion of parliament, the ſum of —— — 9$Yoo0000 © o 
, ö — — 
Theſe were all the reſolutions, or proviſions made 
by this committee, amounting in the whole to — 11079722 6 10 


— 


1 — 


So that they exceed the ſum total granted by the 
committee of ſupply in the ſum of— — 593265 6 9 
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STATE PAPERS 


Hague. 
N the 22d Dec. 1758, Major 
General Yorke delivered the 
following memorial to the deputies 
of the States-General. 

High and Mighty Lords, 

J had the honour to acquaint 
you at the conference I obtained 
of your high mightineſſes on the 
7th+- inſtant, that the * my 
maſter had authorized and inſtruct- 
ed me to enter into a negocia- 
tion with ſuch perſons as your 
high mightineſſes ſhould think 
proper to nominate for that end ; 

ut that, as the affair required a 
minute diſcuſſion, it would be im- 
poſſible to terminate it without 
ſome farther explanations. It is 
with the higheſt pleaſure that I 
this day open our conferences on 
this important ſubject ; and I flat- 
ter myſelf that if your high mighti- 
neſſes are as deſirous of a reconcilia- 
tion as his majeſty is, it will ſoon 
be happily concluded. | 

By the two reſolutions of Sept. 
12, and Sept. 25, which were de- 
livered to me the day following, 
your high mightineſſes thought 
proper to make ſome difficulty of 
receiving the declaration which I 
had the honour to preſent to you, 
in the king's name, againſt the 
trade carried on by your, ſubjects 


to the French colonies in America, 


for the account of thoſe very co- 
lonies. If his majeſty, on being 
informed thereof, commanded me 
to declare that he could not de- 


part from his preceding declara-, 


tion, it was becauſe he thought 
this claim bad no foundation in 
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the treaties ſubſiſting between hin 
and the republic. Beſides, ſhould 
the perſons concerned in this trade 
even be able to wreſt the ſenſe 
of treaties {0 as to deceive their 
friends, and make the obſtructing 
of it by England paſs for a grier. 
arice; ftill his majeſty is perſuaded 
that their high mightineſſes will 
ſee with pleaſure that his majeſty 
ſets aſide the diſcuſſton of ty 
treaty, which is connected with ſo 
many others, and ſets himſelf 
wholly to do the ſubjects of his 
ancient allies all the ſervice, and 
to grant them every favour that 
ſhall not notably prejudice the 
welfare and ſafety of his people, 
It is in this light that his majelly 
conſiders the trade, directly or in- 
directly, to the French colonies in 
America. | 
His majeſty is at war with" 
the moſt chriſtian king: he can. 
not hope-to get out of it with 
ſafety, or obtain a ſpeedy and 
laſting peace, which is his ma- 
jeſty's ſole aim, if the princes who Wh 
have declared themſelves neuter, Neo 
inſtead of contenting themſelves 
with trading as uſual, without any 01 
riſk, aſſume a right of carrying 
on that trade of the King's ene- 
mies, which 1s not allowed them 
in time of peace. The injuilice 
of this proceeding is too appa- 
rent to require more to be fad 
on it: one may venture to ap- 
peal to your high mightineſſes 
own conduct in the like caſe. 4 
trade of this nature was never fut- 
tered by you; and it hath been 
op- 


ppoſed by the Salus Populi in all 
duntries, in like circumſtances. 
His majeſty ſees with plea- 
e the trade of his neighbours 
Louriſh, and would behold its in- 
eaſe with ſatisfaction, if its pro- 
rity were not repugnant to this 
rimary law. But he likewiſe per- 
nades himſelf, that never, for the 
ke of ſome tranſient profit to 
ndividuals, will his ancient allies 
e the firſt to injure England in 
is eſſential part. Conſidering the 
king in this light, I cannot doubt 
ut your high mightineſſes will 
ive the king the pleaſure to 
ear that they, for their ſubjects, 
ave honeſtly abandoned it, and 
tat this ſtumbling block is for 
ver removed. In ſettling this 
oint, his majeſty commands me 
d include in it the change, com- 
only called Overſcheepen, which 
made of a French veſſel into 
Dutch veſſel, when the former 
ares not continue her courſe, and 
deavours to ſave herſelf by carry- 
dg neutral colours, in order to 
od ſeizure at ſea by the king's 
ups. Your high mightineſles 
ule you acknowledge the juſtice 
my firſt demand, cannot refuſe 
ie ſecond ; ſince that would be 
d declare, that you treat with 
dod faith, whilſt, at the ſame 
me, a more dangerous door 
ould be left for fraud. Such a 
Induſt is unworthy of the equity 
your high mightineſſes, eſpe- 
ally in the preſent caſe, when 
e queſtion is the prevention of 
ly object of future diſpute, and 
e relloration of harmony and 
dod neighbourhood between the 
O powers. | 
The laſt point of my inftruc- 
Ms, which relates to the ami- 
ble demands made by his ma- 
pf " your high mightineſies, 
ol I, 
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requires a more minute conſide- 


ration. I cannot enter upon that 
ſubject yet; but reſerve it till 
afterwards. I mult, nevertheleſs, 
obſerve to you, that the king 
has ſeen, not without pain, yet 
without giving them any moleſta- 
tion, a great number of Dutch 
ſhips paſs by his harbours, ſince 
the commencement of the war, 
laden with all forts of materials 
for building and repairing his ene- 
mies fleets. His majeſty aſks that 
certain articles of naval ftores, 
may be comprehended in the claſs 
of contraband : but he will fo 
ſettle it with your high mighti- 
neſſes, as that the inoffenſive trade 
of your ſubjects to the North of 
Europe (if I may uſe that term) 
ſhall not be involved in this ar- 
ticle. Your high mightineſſes, 
who are yourſelves a maritime 
power, and know how to contend 
for and defend your prerogatives 
as ſuch, muſt. always allow, that 
in the preſent war againſt France, 
it is both the king's intereſt, and 
his duty, not only to hinder the 
marine of his enemy from be- 
coming too formidable, but alſo to 
employ all means to weaken it. 
Can it be diſputed that naval 
ſtores are not, in this view, as 
prejudicial as balls and gun- - 
powder, 

Let France be without ſhips, 
and her warlike ſtores will never 
make England uneaſy. The im- 
portance of this article is fo evi- 
dent, that the king ventures to 
refer it to the judgment of your 
Theſe, my 
lords, are my inſtructions with 
regard to the ſatisfaction which 
the king would think himſelf en- 
titled to require from the friend- 
ſhip and juſtice of the republic, 
if he * no other foundation 4 

is 
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his claim. But I have already in- 
formed you, that it is his majeſty's 
ſincere deſire to unite his own ſafety 
with the convenience of your 
high mightineſſes; which makes 
it unneceſiary for me to enlarge on 
this head. 

In this repreſentation of the 
points on which | have orders to 
infiit with your high mightineſles, 
I have endeavoured to follow the 
method which you yourſelves have 
begun to put in practice; that is 
to ſay, firſt to ſtate the claim, 
and afterwards propoſe the expe- 
dients. 

I came now to the articles of your 
5 of the 25 th of September 

I. As to the demand contained 
in the firſt article, I mult obſerve 
to your high mightineſſes, that 
this very treaty, which you fo 
ſtrongly inſiſt on, preſeribes the 
manner of proceeding in caſe of 
ſeizure or detention; and that you 


cannot claim the exerciſe of an 


extra-judicial power by his ma- 
jeſty, whoſe hands are tied with 
regard to his own ſubjects by the 
laws, and with regard to foreign- 
ers by treaties. If there have 
been any irregular ſentences, ei- 
ther the judge muſt have been 
miſled by appearances at the hear- 


ing of the cauſe, or delays were 


made, of which there was jult 
reaſon to complain. Ihe ſu— 
preme court, eſtabliſned for judg- 
ing in the laſt reſort, hath always 
been ready to reviſe and correct 
abuſes, if at any time any could 
be diſcovered in the ſentences of 
the inferior courts. But your high 
mightineſſes will give me leave 
to obſerve, that it is very extra- 
ordinary, that not one appeal hath 
yet been thrown in, notwithitand- 
ing the aſſurance given to your 


high mightineſſes by many 
ſons. This is a fact at which ern ni 
body in England is altoniſhed, An N 
doubtleſs, had the appellants beg 
deſirous to be heard, the number or 
complaints would have been gie no 
diminiſhed. _ 
Mean while, to aſſiſt and reliey | 
the ſubjects of your high mig 
neſſes as much as poſſible, ay 
to avoid confounding the inns 
cent with the guilty, his majch 
hath juſt now ordered an ex: 
lit to be delivered to him ct d 
the Dutch veſſels detained in h 
harbours, in order to call the 
to an account who may hai: 
brought them in on frivolous r 
tences; to oblige them to rele 
them, and to haſten the finiſhi 
of the trials in general. If then 
remains any thing more to be dou 
ſor the further facility and ſec 
rity of the navigation of the vic: 
public, it will readily be agree 
to by his majcſty. The nat 
is deſirous to ſecond the king) 
good intentions on this head. Wo: 
flatter myſelf that theſe aſſuram 
will be ſufficient to diſſipate tht 
ill-grounded fears which polivne: 
certain perſons in theſe provincs 
A mutual confidence and a ene 
fire to avoid any ſubject of aim 
fity are highly requiſite in treat 
of matters of ſuch important 
and of fuch a complicated 

ture, | 
II. As to the ſecond article 
the ſaid reſolution, I almoſt as 
venture to aſſure your Iv 
mightineſſes, that if you cord 
intereſt yourſelves in his majel 
ſituation in the preſent war, 4 
diſcover a readineſs to grant 
points which he thinks he hat 
right to require of you, you " 
receive all poſſible ſatisfaction 
ſecurity. It is his majeily* 
tent 


* 
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tention that the ſubjects of your 
high mightineſſes ſhoald fully 
enſoy all the privileges and im- 
munities reſulting from the treaty 
of 1674, fo far as the tenor of it is 
not derogated from by the preſent 
accommodation. 

III. As to the third article, as 
ſoon as your high mightineſſes 
ſhall have agreed with his majeſty 
pn the points which I have men- 
joned in his name, it will be eaſily 


ſettled. 


IV. The fourth article contains 
omplaints for which perhaps there 
bs too much foundation, by the 
jolences committed by Engliſh 
privatecrs, or veſſels pretending to 
de ſuch. His majeſty is fincerely 
prieved that ſuch diforders ſhould 
ave been committed to the ail- 
race of his ſubjects. The whole 
ation joins with the king in en- 
eavouring to ſuppreſs thoſe rob- 
eries. ] take the liberty to com- 
unicate io you the orders iſiued 
y the admiralty of Great Britain 
ainſt ſuch behaviour: and, for 
de honour of the merchants of 
ondon, I muſt add the advertile- 
nent publiſhed by them, offering 
reward for diſcovering the of- 
enders. His majeſty intreats your 
oh mightineſſes to afiſt him on 
his occaſion, by exhorting your 
uwjefts to bring to jullice the 
uthors of thoſe offences; in which 
aey may depend on the utmoſt 
roteftion and encouragement. As 
0 the reſt, the king is aſtoniſhed, 
bat after ſo wany applications 
hace here for obtaining proofs of 
he facts alledged, not one, not- 
Ulanding the reward offered, 
"> gone over to England to give 
vidence. 

I take the liberty to refer to 
"© contents of my firſt article 
* an anſwer to the filth reſo- 
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lation of your high mightineſſes; 
only adding, that his majeſty will 
with pleaſure agree to any method 
that ſhall be propoſed to him for 
authenticating the genuineneſs of 
ſhip-papers, in which point too 
many abuſes have been committed, 
Hague, Aug. 2. 

The Count d' Affry, the French 
ambaſſador, preſented the follow- 
ing memorial to the States General, 
July 25. 

„High and Mighty Lords, 

On the repeated ſollicitations 
which M. de Berkenrode hath been 
ordered toe make, and on thoſe 
which the covniellor penſionary 
hath eften made, particularly of 
Jate, that the king my maſter would 
be graciouſly pleated to grant a 
bounty on herrings taken by. the 
Putch and imported into France: 
his majeſty authoriſes me to declare 
to your hich mightineſies,. that he 
is diſpoſed to grant your ſubjects 
ſuch bounty; which ſhall be imme- 
diately ſettled at Paris, ↄgreeably 
to the inſtructions which your high 
mightineſſes ſhall be pleaſed to ſend 
on that head to Mr. Berkenrode 
your ambaſſador. 

Ihe king my maſter has de- 
termined to orant this favour to the 
republic, from his friendaip for 
her, and his aſſurance that the re- 
public will never depart from that 
ſyſtem of equity and neutrality, 
which ſhe hath adopted with regard 
to the preſent war.“ 

The Count d'Aﬀry, the French 
ambaſſador, preſented to the States 
General a memorial on Jan. 25, 
ult. from which we ſhall give ſuch 
extracts as are a reply to Colonel 


 Yorke's memorial. 


© Your high mightineſſes were 
informed in the month of July laſt, 
that the king my maſter, and wr 

Empreſs Queen of Hungary an 
L 2 Bohe- 


war. . 
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Bohemia, had agreed to put French 
garriſons into Oſtend and Nieuport. 
Their majeſties, in order to give 
your republic a freſh proof of their 
friendſhip and confidence, were 
pleaſed, at that time, to command 
their reſpective miniſters to com- 
municate to your high mighti- 
neſſes, by the preſident of your 
aſſembly, their juft reaſons for 
taking this reſolution, Accordingly 
I waited on him the 18th of July, 
with Baron Reiſchach, and we de- 
clared to him : That, the empreſs 
queen, being under an abſolute 
neceſſity of employing all her forces 
to defend her hereditary domini— 


ons in Germany, was obliged to 


withdraw her troops from Oſtend 
and Nieoport, That, it was of the 
more importance to provide for the 
ſafety of thoſe two places, as there 
was great reaſon to believe that the 
court of London, which ſought 
only to ſpread the war, and perpe- 
tuate it, had formed a deſign to 
feize them; and as the port of 
Oltend was even blocked up by 
ſeveral Engliſh men of war and 
frigates. That, in theſe circum- 
ſtances the empreſs queen applied 
to the king, as her ally neareſt at 
hand, to furniſh troops which might 
be ſabſtituted in Oſtend and Nieu- 
port, in the room of the empreſs 
queen's, there to remain only whilſt 
it ſhonld be judged neceſſary and 
convenient for their reciprocal in- 
tereſts, That the empreſs queen 
had reſerved to herſelf, and in thoſe 
two towns, the free and entire ex- 
erciſe of all the rights of property 
and ſovereignty ; ſuch as the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, the collect- 
ing of the revenue and taxes, and 
the diſpoſition even of the artillery 
and ſtores of all forts. (Your high 
mightineſſes know that according- 


ly che Count de la Mothe d' Hu- 
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gues, who commands the king, 
troops at Oſtend and Nieupot Mot 
took an oath to the empreſs quem E 
before the Count de Cobenta iſ#* 
her miniſter plenipotentiary.) Th, n 
the friendſhip of the king, er 
the empreſs, for your high mig). WP" 
tineſſes, was a full ſecurity for they A! 
majeſties conſtant attention to main. th 
tain the beſt underſtanding wit AW 
your republic, and to prevent th a 


regulation in queſtion from doingi 
any prejudice, or giving it the le 
uneaſineſs. 

It is by expreſs command of ti 
king my maiter, and to decly 
to your high mightineſſes, That 
the introduction of French garriſoy 
into Oſtend and Nieuport had u 
other motive than what I have ji 
mentioned in this memorial : Tha, 
his majeſty's troops ſhall rem 
there only to the end of this preſen 
war: and that they ſhall em 
march out ſooner if the, emprei 
queen deſire it, and they ful 
march out that very moment thi 
ſhe ſhall intruſt the guard of tho 
two places to her own troops. Tit 
neceſſity of attending to their pre 
ſervation is the more indiſpenſabl; 
as your high mightineſſes cant, 
doubtleſs, be ignorant that if the 
Low Countries have any thing k 
apprehend for their ſafety a 
quiet, it is againſt England alot 
that the powers intereſted ther 
ought to take precautions. It! 
needleſs to enter into particulars d 
this head. It is ſufficient to appm 
your high mightineſſes, that one a 
the projects of that crown 1 
carry the war into the neighbon 
hood of your republic; and it! 
but too probable that the neutral 
and territory of your high might 


regarded on this occaſion, than tt 
law of nations, treaties, and pa 
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of honour have been hitherto. The 
king perſuades himſelf, that after 
a declaration ſo preciſe, which his 
majeſty has been induced to make 
only by his affection for your re- 
public, your high mightineſſes 
will, from a Jof notion of the me- 
thods which the court of London 
is inceſſantly employing, to make 
your high \mightineſſes ſhare in 
the calamities and dangers of a 
war, which his majeſty undertook 
with regret, and not till he was 
orced thereto by the moſt unjuſt 
and unexpected aggreſſion ; and 
hich he continues only from his 
delity to his engagements, and to 
fulfil the duty impoſed upon him 
by his quality of guarantee of the 


laws and liberties of the Germanic 


body,” 


Tranſlation of the famous memo- 
nal preſented to the States General 
by two hundred and ſixty-nine mer- 
hants, which is kept very ſecret in 
Holland. 

We the underſigned merchants, 
nſurers, and others, concerned in 
he commerce and navigation of 


10 de ſtate, moſt humbly repreſent, 
o lrhat the violences and unjuſt de- 
* redations committed by Engliſh 
1 of war and privateers on the 


eſſels and effects of the ſubjects of 
e ſtate, are not only continued, 
but daily multiplied ; and cruelty 
nd exceſſes carried to ſucha height, 
tat the petitioners are forced to 
mplore the aſſiſtance of your high 
. that the commerce 
nd navigation of the republic, 
Mich are the two ſinews of the 
ate, may ſuffer no interruption, 
Ind be protected in the moſt ef- 


1 cacious manner, in order that the 

meins of the ſtate may be preſerved, 
an tt ind that it may be kept from com- 
bat and final ruin, 
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The petitioners ſhall not inſert 
here a long recital of their ſhips 
that have been illegally topped and 
ſeized, nor of the piracies and vio- 
lences that have 3 committed 
for a conſiderable ſpace of time, on 
the ſubjects of the republic; nor 
of the acts of inhumanity with which 
they were often attended even fo 
far, that leſs cruelty might have 
been expected from a declared 
enemy, than they have ſuffered 
from the ſubjects of a power with 
whom the ſtate is connected by the 
moſt ſolemn treaties of friendſhip. 
The whole is public and notorious. - 
Nor will the petitioners enlarge 
on the inſults offered to the Dutch 
flag, in contempt of your high 
mightineſſes, the natural protectors 
of the ſubjects of the republic, 
The ſacts are knowu to your high 
= 
ut the petitioners beg leave 
to repreſent, with all due ſubmiſ- 
ſion, that they cannot forbear to 
lay their juſt complaints before your 
high mightineſſes, who are the 
protectors of their perſons, their 
eſtates, their commerce, and navi- 
gation ; and to lay before you the 
indiſpenſable neceſſity of putting a 
ſtop, as ſoon as poſſible, to thoſe 
depredations and violences. The 
petitioners offer to contribute each 
his contingent, and to arm, at their 
own charge, for the ſupport and 
protection of their commerce and 
navigation. 
The petitioners flatter theme 
ſelves that their toils, and the riſk 
to which their effects are expoſed 
on the ſeas, will have their proper 
influence on the general body of 
the ſtate, ſince the traders of this 
country, finding themſelves left to 
the diſcretion of a part of that na- 
tion with whom the Rate is moſt 
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intimately connected, thouſands of 
tradeſmen and others, who are con- 
nected with merchants that have 
hitherto carried on a flouriſhing 
trade, will be reduced to diſtreſs 
and poverty; thoſe connections ceal- 
ing by the extinction of the eſtates 
of merchants, who have always ap- 
proved themſelves faithful to their 
country, theſe will be forced to 
abandon it, to their great regret, 
and ſeek ſhelter and protection elſe- 
where; which will give a mortal 
blow to the principal members cf 
the ſtate. 

For theſe juſt cauſes, the peti- 
tioners have recourle to your high 
mightineſſes, moiſt humbly implor- 
ing them, both in their own names, 
and in the name of a multitude of 
unhappy people, Wo are on the 

oint of being ſiript of all their 
effects, of ſinking into the utmoſt 
diſtreſs, and being reduced to beg- 
gary, that it may pleaſe your high 
mightineſſes to grant to commerce 
and navigation ſuch ſpeedy, vigo- 
rous, and effectual protection, that 
the faithful ſubjects of this free ſtate 
may enjoy their poſſeſſions in full 
ſecurity. 

And your petitioners, &c.“ 

Memorial which the Princeſs 
Gouvernante preſented to the States 
General on the 7th of June, re- 
lating to the propoſed augmentation 
of their land forces. 

„High and Mighty Lords, 

« My quality, my duty, and my 
inclination, lead me to make the 
following repreſentation to your 
high mightineſſes. I had the ho- 
nour to repreſent to you, when the 
war began to be kindled between 
France and England, about the li- 
mits of their territorics in America, 
that this war would undoubtedly be 
transferred from that part of the 
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world to Europe, and that pry. 
dence required that an augment. 
tion ſhould be made in the land 
forces of the ſlate, in order to re. 
inforce the garriſons of the frontier 
towns, and cover the territories of 
the republic from invaſion, 

I farther foreſaw, that Lurope, 
being made the theatre of war 
ſeveral camps would be formed in 
Flanders, on the banks of the 
Rhine, and in the dutchy of Cleyez, 
The event having ſhewn the ju. 
neſs of thoſe conjectures, I apain 
inſiſted on the neceſſity of making 
this augmentation, that the republic 
might be in a condition to cauſe her 
neutrality to be reſpected, and to 
prevent her territories {rom being 
made the ſeat of war. 

The provinces of Gaeiders and 
Oreryſſel, frighted at the Cant 
with which thoſe provinces ar 
threatened by the proximity of tuo 
formidable armies, have reſolved to 
demand that the affair of the ang 
mentation of the republic's force: 
may be taken into ferious conk- 
deration by the other provinces 
and have requeſted me to join my 
ſollicitations to theirs, that ths 
augmentation may take place: 
which I do the more readily, 281 
am equally ſenſible with them d 
the extent of the danger, that 
threatens the republic, efpecialy 
ſince the Hanoverian army croſſed 
the Rhine. This augmentation i 
the more neceſſary, as it behores 
the flate to be able to hinder either 
army from retiring into the territs 
ries of the tate if it ſhould be de- 
feated ; for in that cafe the con- 
queror, being authoriſed to purſue 
his enemy wherever he can fnd 
him, would bring the war into the 
heart of our country. None of tte 
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the eficacious meaſures taken by 
the republic to cauſe her neutrality 
to be reſpected; and to hinder her 
terricories from being made the 
meatre of war. The good faith of 
che Dutch is well known; and 
ſrom the aſſurances already given, 
thoſe oo0wers will reſt ſatisſied, that 
the Dutch had no bad intention, 
and that their deſign is not to take 
part in the preſent troubles, but 
wholly to keep the war at a diſtance, 
and prevent their country from be- 
ing the ſeat thereof. 

Agreeable, therefore, to the re- 
queſt of the provinces of Guelders 
and Overyſſel, J join my ſollicita- 
tion to theirs, that your high 
mightineſſes would take this affair 
into ſerious conſideration, and that 
in regard to the criſis in which the 
republic is at preſent, this augmen- 
tation may take place. 

1 conclude theſe repreſentations 
with praying the God of all under- 
ſanding to preſide in your delibera- 
tions, and that he would inſpire 
you with vigorous reſolutions pro- 
portioned to the dangers that 
threaten the ſtate, and conformable 
tomy defires and wiſhes.” | 

In the anſwer which the Princeſs 
Regent gave, on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, to the fourth deputation of the 
merchants, -ſhe faid, among other 
things, That ſhe beheld the ſlate 
* of trade with concern; that ſhe 
was as much moved at it as any 
olf the merchants ; that its want of 
* protection was not her fault, but 
* that of the towns of Dort, Har- 
lem, Amſterdam, Tergaw, Rot- 
* terdam, and the Brielle; that, 
* had it not been for thoſe towns, 
the forces of the ſtate, by ſea 
and land, would have been on a 
better footing ; and that ſhe had 
never ceaſed to protect trade; a 

Proof of Which was the letter of 
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the king her father, wherein his 
majeſty ſays, The affair of the 
Dutch is now under confideration 
and Yorke will ſpeedily receive 
the neceſſary inſtructions for ſettling 
it amicably. Some method ſhall be 
thought of to curb the inſolence of 
the privateers. That ſhe was in- 
formed, that Mr. Yorke had aſked 
a conference to treat of this mat- 
ter ; and that ſhe hoped the ne- 
gotiation would be attended with 
ſucceſ;.” 4 
The deputies were afterwards 
referred by her royal highneſs to 
M. de la Larrey, who npw does 
the buſineſs that was formerly done 
by M. de Back. The merchants 
laboured much to perſuade this 
miniſter, that the augmentation of 
the land forces, and the equipment 
of a fleet, were matters quite diftin& 
from each other, as light is from 
darkneſs 3 that there was no preſ- ' 
ſing motive for the augmentation ; 
whereas innumerable reaſons ren-- 
dered the fitting out of a fleet a 
matter of the moſt urgent neceſſity. 
M. de Larrey contented himſelf with 
ſaying, that the want of a ſuffi- 
cient fleet was not owing to her 
royal highneſs; that opinions dif- 
fered on this head; ang that it was 
a ſettled point at prefent, not to fit 
out a fleet without augmenting the 
army. L | | 

Whatever may be in this, four 
days after the ſpeech was delivered, 
her royal highneſs carried it to 
the aſſembly of the States Genera!, 
addrefling herſelf to them in theſe 
words: 

„ Hich and Mighty Lords, 

« It would be injuſtice» to that 
zeal and vigilance for the ſafety of 
the ſtate, of which your high 
mightineſſes have long given me 
convincing proof, to endeavour to 
excite you now to greater zeal and 
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vigilance: It is from this perſua- 
ſion I appear in the aſſembly of 
your high mightineſles, to repre- 
ſeat to you, that, ſeeing your ear- 
neſt and repeated efforts to induce 
the provinces of Holland and Welt 
Friſeland, of Zealand, and of Friſe- 
land, to agree to the propoſed aug- 
mentation of the land forces, and 
equipment of a fleet, have been 
ineffectual, your high mightineſſes 
will be pleaſed to conſider of a way 
to put an end to this affair, and the 
ſooner the better, in order, on one 
hand, to ſatisfy. the ſtrong and 
well-grounded inſtances of the pro- 


vinces of Guelders, Utrecht, Over- 


yſlel, and Groningen ; and on the 
other, to comply with the ardent 
Juſt defire of the commercial inha- 
bitants of this country; who, Hough 
J had informed them of the nego- 
tiation between Great Britain and 
your high mightineſſes to accom- 
modate the differences that have 
ariſen, and of my own aſliduity to 
forward an equitable accommoda- 
tion, and of the conſequences of 
the ſteps I thought it my duty to 
take, have, ncveribelc/s, Yent me a 
deputation for the fourth time to 
inſiſt on a very confiderable aug- 
mentation of the naval forces of the 
ſlate. 

This deputation conſiſted of 
forty merchants; a number that 
merits attention no leſs than the 
ſpeech they read to me, of which a 
great number of copies, printed 
before-hand, were immediately 
diſtributed in all parts. I ſhall 
make no remarks upon that ſpeech; 
only that the drift of it did not 
tend to facilitate the negotiations 
begun. with England, nor to in- 
duce the nation to prefer a conven- 
tion, to a rupture, with that crown. 
I ſhall ener no farther into this 
ſubject, chookng rather to refer 
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the whole to the ſound and pene. 
trating judgment of your high 
mightineſſes, who may allo ſee by 
that ſpeech, that it is more than 
time to finiſh the deliberations on 
the motion for angmenting or 
forces both by ſea and land, on 
which I have always inſiſted with 
the greateſt earneſtneſs; as withort 
it, J am convinced im my con- 
ſcience, the ſtate is, and will al. 
ways remain, expoſed to all forty 
of misfortunes and danger, both now 
and hereafter.” 

In conſequence of this ſpeech, 
the States General ſent, the ſame 
day, the following letter to the 
States of Holland and Welt Fiiſe. 
land. 

Noble and Mighty Lords, 

* 'The princeſs gouvernante hav. 
ing come to our aſſembly this morn- 
ing, in conſequence of a depu- 
tation of the merchants, who had 
waited on her a few days before 
to inſiſt on a conſiderable aug- 
mentation of our naval forces, her 
royal highneſs again repreſented 
to us the urgent neceſſity of com- 
ing to a determination both with 
regard to the augmentation pro- 
poſed by land, and with regard 
to an equipment by ſea; two 
points, upon which her royal 
highneſs has always mot earnellly 
inſiſted, and without which the 
ſlate is, and will remain, expoſed 
to all. forts of misfortunes and 
dangers, both at preſent and for the 
future, | 
Wie thought proper to ſend a 
copy of the ſaid propoſition to 
your noble mightineſſes, and allo 
to the ſtates of the provinces of 
Zealand and Friſeland; and at the 
ſame time, to repreſent to you, 
an Þ is now time, if ever, 10 
conſider ſeriouſly of thoſe two 
points as ſoon as poſſible, and 
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carry them into effect by a ſalu- 
tary and unanimous reſolution, It 
would be both ſupertluous and 


tireſome again to point out to 


your noble mightineſſes the dan- 

tous fituation of the republic 
rom the war which hath been 
kindlcd and rages all over Eu- 
r0;e, and which hath ſpread to 
the very frontiers of this ſtate ; 
nor is there the ſmalleſt proſpect 
of ſeeing it extinguiſhed next year, 
zs we are informed from all ſides, 
that the principal powers concerned 
are taking all the neceſſary mea- 
ſures for making it rage next cam- 
paign with greater fury, if poſſible, 
than ever. 

Every one, who conſiders how 
uncertain the conſequences of a war 
between powerful neighbours may 
be to a ſtate ſurrounded on all 
ſides by foreign troops, mult al- 
low, that it were greatly to be 
wiſhed the republic were in a pro- 
per poſture of defence whilſt the 
war is on its frontiers. All who 


know that the happineſs of our 


country depends upon the ſafety 


of trade, muſt be equaily con- 
vinced, that an armament by ſea 
s abſolutely neceſſary in this cri- 
tical conjuncture, when our navi- 
gation is diſturbed in a manner 
unheard of ; and that the neglect 
of our naval forces at this time, 
would be wholly unjuſtifiable. We 
have always confidered the zealous 
efforts of your noble mightineſſes, 
trom time to time, to induce your 
confederates to conſent to this ar- 
mament, as highly reaſonable; and 
as far as in us lay, we always endea- 
voured to ſecond them. 

Nor can we diſapprove of the 
ſep taken by the merchants in 
carrying their complaints on this 
head where they ought to be car- 
ned, when it is done in a pro- 


4 


per and decent manner: but as 
it is the duty of wiſe and faith- 
ſul rulers to extend their care not 
only to a part of the ſubjects, 
but alſo to all in general; and as 
the principal aim of a fovereign 
ought to be, on one fide, to watch 
over the happineſs of his ſubjects, 
and on the other to protect them 
againſt all violence from without, 
we think that in ſuch a ſituation 


as that of the republic at preſent, 


an augmentation of the troops of 
the ſtate, for the defence of the 
frontiers, is unavoidable, 'as well 
as an equipment by ſea for the 
ſecurity of trade; and that they 


ought to go hand in hand. The 


ſtates of the provinces of Guelders, 


Utrecht, Overyflel, and Gronin- 


gen, join with her royal highneſs 
and us in the fame opinion, and 
accordingly have- always inſiſted, 
by divers letters and propoſitions, 
on thoſe zwo points ſo eflential to 
the public intereſt, 

We doubt not but the ſaid ſtates 


will explain themſelves to your 


noble mightineſſes on this head, 
and at the ſame time ſignify their 
readineſs to intereſt themſelves in 
the welfare of the trading inhabi- 
tants, in caſe your noble mightineſſes 
will alſo effectually provide for the 
ſafety of their inhabitants. 


When we reflect, that not only 


the intereſt of the republic in 
general requires that it be put in 
a proper ſtate of defence both by 
ſea and land, but that we can ſee 
no way of determining this mat- 
ter, unleſs, by a reciprocal indul- 
gence, one of the confederates 
comply with the ſentiments of the 
other, we leave your noble mighti- 
neſſes to judge, whether by a 
_ delay' in coming to a con- 
cluſion, both with regard to the 
augmentation of the land _ 
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and the equipment of a fleet, room 
will not be given for a ſchiſm 
and dangerous diviſion among the 
confederates, the conſequences of 
which would be very deplorable, 
while the republic in the mean time 
will remain a defenceleſs ſtate, 
both by ſea and land, and depend 
upon the arbitrary power of its 
Neighbours. 


We therefore moſt earneſtly intreat 


your noble mightineſſes, as you value 
the ſafety of the country, and all 
that is dear to you, as you re- 
gard the protection of the good 
inhabitants, and as you value the 
concord and good harmony, which 
at all times, but eſpecially in the 
preſent danger, is of the laſt ne- 
ceility, that you will ſerioully re- 
flect upon the exhortations of her 
royal highneſs, and on the in- 
ſtances of the majority of the 
confederates, and take a wilg and 
falutary refolution with regard to 
the propoſed augmentation of the 
land forces; ſo that this augmen- 
tation, together with an equipment 
by ſea, may, the ſooner the better, 
be unanimouſly brought to a con- 
cCluſion. 

Thus concluding, noble and 
mighty lords, we pray God Al- 
mighty to keep your mightineſſes in 
his holy protection, &c. &c. 

Hague, Nov. 7. 

A deputation of the moſt emi- 
nent merchants of Amſterdam ar- 
rived here; and after viiting the 
penſionary and the preſident of 
the week, waited on her royal 
highneſs the princeſs regent, to 
whom they delivered the following 
memorial. | 

„The merchants of this pro- 
vince, who have the honour to 
obtain an audience of your royal 
Highneſs for the third time, find 
themiclves obliged to renew their 
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complaint of the great dajnage 
which their veſſels and cargoes 
continue to ſuffer by the Engliſh. 
The deputies therefore take the 
liberty to put your royal high, 
neſs in mind,, That the firſt time 
that their confidence in your high. 
neſs's equity, led them to have 
recourſe to you, their principals, 
who had the juſteſt ground of 
complaint, foreſaw at that time 
the total ruin of odr navigation 
and commerce: That, on that ac 
count your royal highneſs gra. 
cioully promiſcd powerfully to 
ſupport their juſt complaints in 
the aſlembly of the States Ge- 
neral, and even to make remon- 
ſttances in your own name to the 
Britiſh court, provided the loſſes 
were properly atteſted : That the 
merchants of the province imme. 
diately drew up a It of the vel. 
ſels that had been carried eicher 
into the ports of Great Britain, 
or thoſe of her colonies, with" an 
ellimate of the value of the cargoes, 
and a detail of the enormou 
robberies committed by Englikh 
privatcers on board thoſe vellels; 
the whole accompanied with oli. 
ginal and credible atteſtations; 
That, not content with having re. 
ipeCtiully delivered thoſe incon- 
teitable proofs to their high 
mightineſies, and to your royal 
highneſs in private, the body of 
merchants took the liberty to pre- 
ſent in writing, and verbally, how 
much it imported the welfare df 
the proviuces to take proper mes— 
jures for putting an end to ſuch 
unjuſt depredations, and for ob- 
taining reparation for ſo gre 
lollcs. That in the ſecond audi 
cence which your royal highnet 
was pleaſed to give them, upon 
treſh complaints, your royal higi 
nels declared, that the ſubtequen 
damage 
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damage exceeded what you could 
have believed. That your royal 
highneſs, in your aſtoniſhment, 
added, in terms full of cordial af- 
fection, that if things ſhould con- 
tinue as they were, your dear 
country, in whoſe welfare you 
took ſo much concern, having 
adopted it alone for your country, 
would be ruined, I hat you would 
employ your utmoſt endeayours to 
obtain reparation of paſt loſſes, 
and would immediately take ſuch 
means for that end, as ſhould be con- 
ſiſtent with the honour of the repub- 
lie, and the advantage of com- 
merce, which ſhould always have 
your protection; and that you would 
juſtify the ſincerity of your promiſes 
by facts. 

That the deputies on their 
return home, made a report of 
the ſucceſs of their commiſſion to 
their principals, who were equally 
pleaſed, and certain of ſceing the 
face of affairs ſoon changed ; but 
their joy and expectation 1s turned 
into bitterneſs, which is the more 
ſenſibly felt, as they now again 
ind themſelves under a neceſſity 
of importuning your royal high- 
neſs for the third timeg by ex- 
hibiting a liſt of ſeventy of their 
ſhips taken by the Engliſh ſince 
that time, amounting to near thir- 
teen millions of florins : That theſe 
veſlels have been condemned, ſome 
in the three kingdoms, others in 
the Britiſh colonies, and elſewhere, 
under the moſt frivolous pretences, 
in contempt of all law, contrary 
to Juſtice and reaſon, as well as 
the treaties in force between the 
two nations: That being inform- 
ed an accommodation was nego- 
tating with the Britiſh miniſtry, 
the body of merchants flattered 
themſelves they ſhould obtain by 
this treaty, an indemnification of 
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their great loſſes : but that not 
one merchant had as yet reaped 


the ſmalleſt fruit from this nego- 


tiation. 

That with grief they behold 
their hopes of protection diminiſh 
daily, rather than increaſe : That 
it is to be feared the evil will 
grow worſe and worſe, and riſe to 
the utmoſt height: "That ſeveral 
ſhips of war, which have returned 
to the ports of the republic from 


their voyages, have been diſarmed 


and laid up, without being re- 
placed by others: that it is evi- 
dent to a demonitration, that the 
aforeſaid illicit practices muſt give 
a mortal blow to commerce in 
general, and to our country in 
particular: That thouſands of per- 
ſons, who wcre poſleſied of great 


wealth, or in eaſy circumſtances, - 


are thereby fallen to decay; and 
it a {peedy remedy be not ap- 
plicd, not only eminent merchants, 
but ſwarms of retail traders, will 
intallibly be ruined: That by this 
decay of trade many hundred me- 
chanics are deprived of work, 
particularly thoſe employed in the 
ſilk way, in ſugar-houſes, dying. 
&c. who conſequently langmſh.1n 
idleneſs. 

That at preſent (and what 
will it be in the middle of winter f?) 
a great number of creditable tradeſ- 
men are forced to ſubſiſt on the 
charity of their reſpective com- 


panies, and of the hospitals: That 


the number of theſe neceſſitous 
people increaſes daily, whilſt the 
revenues of the charitable founda- 
tions decreaſe, becauſe they are 


obliged to give aims to ſuch num- 


bers, and becauſe they are deprived . 


of the contributions they uſed to 
receive in better times: That it 
is natural for every one, who fore- 


ſets a threatening lois, to attend 
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rather to his own preſervation, farther damage, to the hazard gf br 
than to the aſſiſtance of thoſe whoſe totally ruining the republic. 
unhappy lot has rendered them The merchants cannot for. 
objects of compaſſion : That fru- bear laying before your royal 
gality thus prevailing over libera- highneſs the firm reſolution tz. 
lity, people continue to feel the ken by his highneſs the late 
misfortunes of others, but are little Prince of Orange, your illuſtriou 
diſpoſed to give them any relief: huſband, of moſt laudable me. 
That, confidering on one hand mory, to employ, had Heaven 
all theſe diſaſters, and on the been pleaſed to prolong his days, 
other the welfare of commerce every method to reſtore the trade 
and of their country, the body of which theſe provinces carry on 
merchants have thought it their by Hamburg, to its former flouriſh. 
duty again to repreſent to your ing ſtate, They moſt humbly 
royal highneſs, that if redreſs recommend to your royal high- 
doth not ſoon ſucceed to their com- neſs this branch of trade which 
plaints, it is to be feared, that in hath coſt them ſuch heavy impo- 
caſe the ſhips expected home ſhould fitions during ſo many years, and 
be taken like the others, want of- of which they will be able to 
means will force the merchants to continue the payment, when by 
give up trade. the interpoſition of your royal 
For theſe reaſons, being per- highneſs, they ſhall be ſo happy 


ſoaded of your royal highneſs's as to enjoy her protection in this 9 
elemency, they preſume to claim reſpect, which is not more necel- P 
the performance of the promiſes ſary than ardently deſired. If ti 
you were pleaſed to make them that ſhould fail, the merchant i 
at their ſecond audience; promiſes muſt declare upon their honour, I; 
ſo agreeable, ſo full of tenderneſs that the commerce of theſe pro- 1 
and regard, and ſo much confided vinces in general will be at 2 th 
in by them, that they ſtill expect end; and that, notwithſtanding p 
to feel the effects of them. Ac- their zeal for the welfare of 3 
cordingly they moſt humbly ſup- the commonwealth, they will be t 
roms your royal highneſs to unable to pay taxes much lefs ne- t 

e graciouſly pleaſed to concur in ceſſary. | 1 


the neceſſary meaſures for ſaving To theſe humble ſupplica. f 

the commercial ſubjects of the re- tions, the merchants add the moſt 
public from a calamity that is ar- ſincere prayers for the proſperity. t 
rived at its utmoſt period; and of your royal highneſs's family, f 
| to conſider, that, if the reſtitution whom moreover they requeſt to c 
of the ſhips and cargoes be de- preſerve their common rights and 4 

layed, the one will go to decay, liberties, purchaſed at ſo dear 4 t 

| and the other be ſpoilt, They rate, and to maintain them againſt 
[- moreover conjure your royal thoſewho ſeek to make the republic t 
| hizhneſs to interpoſe your good ſuffer.” | 
offices in ſuch a manner, that the They write from Holland, What | 
Engliſh nation may make good the princeſs gouvernante, when ſhe | 

the immenſe loſſes they have ſuf- went to the aſſembly of the States 

tered, and abſtain from doing them General, and delivered the famous 

| 7 2 e 


memorial of the merchants, ex- 
preſſed herſelf to the following pur- 
rt. 

That ſhe came not to the aſ- 
ſembly to ſtir up the zeal of their 
high mightineſles for the preſerva- 
tion of their country, of which they 
h:d given evident proofs on every 
occahon ; but to intreat them to 
take into their ſerious conſideration, 
the augmentation of the land forces, 
which was ſo neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent critical circumſtances of the 
ſtate, in order to guard its frontiers 
from inſult. That with regard to 
the fourth deputation of the mer- 
chants, and the ſpeech, of which 
ſhe had delivered to them a copy, 
the had as yet made no remarks on 
it, only that it was not expreſſed 
in proper terms to bring things to 
an amicable concluſion, notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſurances ſhe had 
given the merchants. That ſhe 
hoped, by her repeated ſollicita- 
tions, to bring matters to an happy 
ive in England; that ſhe therefore 
laid it before their high mighti- 
nefſes, and left it to them to do in 
that affair as they ſhould think pro- 
per: That the time became more 
and more urgent, for thipking of 
the ſafety of the republic : That if 
the equipment propoſed by the 
merchants ſhould be judged neceſ- 
ſary, it ought immediately to be 
carried into execation jointly with 
the augmentation of the land 
forces, that the ſtate might be put 
on a teſpectable footing by ſea and 
And: That ſhe therefore hoped 
that on her ſollicitation, and that 
of the provinces of Guelders, U- 
techt, Overyſſel, and Groningen, 
their mightineſſes would exhort 
the province of Holland to deſiſt 
from its oppoſition to the ſaid 
zugmentation; and that all the 
Coufederates would unanimouily 
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conſent to thoſe two points, ſo eſſen- 
tial at all times, but eſpecially inthe 
preſent circumſtances.” 

Tranſlation of a reſcript ſent by 
Count Kaunitz, prime miniſter to 
the empreſs queen, to the imperial 


miniſters at the ſeveral courts of the 


empire. 

+ The unfortunate iſſue of the 
laſt campaign, gave the enemy a 
fine game to play, He had itin 
his power, from the beginning of 
ſpring, to form his plan of offen- 
five operations as he thought belt, 
We, for our part, could only have 


one principal object, namely, the 


putting our army on a proper foot- 
ing, and endeavouring to make in 
time every other diſpoſition for de- 
fence, This was accompliſhed, no 
labour or money being ſpared, to 
the great ſurpriſe of the enemy 
himſelf: in a few months our army 
was put on ſuch a footing, that it 
did not heſitate to preſent itſelf be- 
fore the enemy, At the ſame time 
a negotiation was commenced with 
Ruſſia, to induce that court to 
march, even in the winter, a body 
of 30,000 men ſtraight into Mora- 
via, That court was ſo complai- 
ſant as to declare, that they would 
march a body of 30,000 freſh 
troops, either to be employed in 
Moravia, or to reinforce the im- 
perial army of Ruſſia, and ſo puſh 
the operations of the war with vi- 
gour. Their march was left to the 
option of the court of Vienna, 
Though at that time our own de- 
fenſive operations were not brought 
to maturity, their imperial ma- 
jeſties, in conſideration of the com- 
mon caule, generouſly receded from 
their firſt demand, and ſignified 
that the reinforcement in hueltion- 
ought rather to join the imperial 


army of Ruſſia, that it might con- 


tinue to act vigorouſly, 
The 
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The crown of France was at army of Ruſſia, and the bod; of 


the ſame time required to ſend, pur - reſerve, had drawn near the eltats 
ſaant to treaty, an auxiliary body of the enemy. In a council of wy 


of 24,000 men at leaſt, It is un- it was debated whether they ought ry, 
neceilary to mention the intereſting to advance ſtraight to Francfort oi hac 
circumſtances of things at that pre- the Oder, or towards Lower Sile. loſs 


ciſe period when this corps ought to ſia, or penetrate by the Warthy the 
have marched ; and though, ſome into the New Marche. Sever La. 


time after this, it was very uncer- difficulties were ſtarted with regu fro! 

tain what turn the ſiege of Olmutz to the two former projects, both flar 

Would take, the court of Vienna with regard to the ſubſiſtence, and arn 

itſelf inüſted upon poſtponing the the neceſſity of preſerving a com. u 

march of thoſe ſuccours till ano- munication with the kingdom of 

ther time; and laboured to concert Pruſſia. The third project wa loy 

new meaſures to divert the unfore- therefore made choice of, and exe. fe 

ſeen florm, that threatened to burſt cuted ; which the court of Vien- of 

| over the eſtates oi the patriotic and na learnt with the greater ſail. Ou! 
| well-intertioned members of the faction, as it had conceived ſome his 
| empire: a point which hath been | nneaſineſs concerning the march of Wi Be 
| effectually accompliſhed. the Ruſhan army towards Francfor Oc 
| What was done on our ſide, on the Oder, or towards Sileſia; je 
during the ſiege of Olmutz, is gene- ſceing that with regard to the firk or 
V rally known. The enemy retired caſe, the corps of general Dohna wa de 
| through Bohemia: and ſcarce had already aſſembled in that part; and co 
| _ we enjoyed the ſmiling proſpect of on the other hand, the King cf on 
; our hereditary ſtates being entirely Pruſſia in retiring from Bohemia, bl 
| delivered from them, when, after was marching to Silefia ; fo that he Mi 
| mature deliberation, a reſolution would have it in his power at once to 
was taken at Vienna, by no means to employ his whole force, joined We 
| to march the imperial and royal to Dohna's corps, againſt the Rul- be 
army into Sileka ; but to carry it ſian army; and this army, by fl 
directly into Luſatia, as ſoon as the marching towards Landſberg, would W 

| enemy, in abandonins Bohemia, be removed from the Pruffians, and : 
Hould direct hiz march that way. would moreover have the Oder and by 
The principal motives which deter- the Wartha before it. th 
mined us to tike this reſolution, The firſt news of the part nc 

| were, among others, that by ſuch taken by the Ruſſian generals was &* 
a motion our army drew nearer to received at Vienna, at the time that ot 
: thoſe of Ruſſia and Sweden; that MarſhalDaun was already advanced 1 
it opened a communication with with his army towards Gorlitz, 1 

{ ' thoſe armies, and the enemy would and almoſt at the ſame time that : 
be moleſted in the center of his undoubted intelligence was receir- 5 
| polition, Advice was immediately ed from ſeveral quarters, that the - 
given to the Kuſſian generals of King of Pruſſia in perſon was in r 

this reſolution, and they were full march with a body of 15 0 . 

left to draw up what plan of ope- 16,000 men to join General Doh- ; 

Tations they ſhould think proper. na, and on the 12th of Auguſt, at- a 


In the mean time the Imperial rived near Lignitz. 1 ' 


. 
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It was tlie leis poſſible to pre- 
rent or hinder this march, as the 
enemy had, through his own coun- 
try, a much ſhorter road, than we 
had, and could ſcarce be at any 
loſs for ſubſiſtence; that, beſides 
the Ruſſian army, by its march to 
Landſberg, was removed farther 
fom our army, Which had on its 
flank, on the ſide of Sileſia, an 
army of 39,009 of the enemy's 
troops. 

In theſe circumſtances, the fol- 
lowing points were taiten into con- 
fideration. Whether, for the good 
of the common cauſe, the marſhal 
ought not to march forward with 
his whole army, either towards 
Berlin, or towards Francfort on the 
Oder; or whether he ought to di- 
ject his operations towards Sileſia, 
or towards Saxony. Id was conſi- 
dered that the firſt of theſe projects 
could be regarded as a corp de mein 
only, and by no means 2s a deciſive 
blow: and there were the fewer 
motives to follow it, as it was eaſy 
to imagine that the King of Pruſſia 
would give battle to the Ruſhing 
before we could, for want of ſub- 
tence, get into the Lower Luſatia 
with our whole force. 

It ſeemed at the ſame time 
highly improper to transfer the 
theatre of war into Sileſia, becauſe 
nothing eſſential would thereby be 
gained, and it would give to the 
troops of the enemy that were leſt 
in Sileſia, an opportunity of taking 
an advantageous camp near ſome 
fortreſs in that dutchy, and ſo pro- 
tract our operations. I 'ne court, 
therefore, as well as Marſhal Daun, 
thought it would be belt to march 
toward Saxony. It was thought 
that by taking this ſtep eſſential ad- 
vantages would be gained, or that 
at leaſt the enemy would be forced, 
by the apprehenſion of luffering a 
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himſelf on this ſide of the river, 


conſiſtent with the dignity of arms, 
or the intereſt of the {ervice, to 


159. 
very ſenſible loſs, to bring all his 
forces into Saxony, againſt the 
imperial arid royal army, and the 
combined army; and by that 
means the Ruſſians and Swedes, as 
well as the bodies of forces left on 
the frontiers of Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, under the generals Harſch 
and De Ville, would have their 
hands much more free, ta act effi- 
caciouſly. 

The real advantage that muſt 
reſult from all this, doubtleſs con- 
ſiſted in diſlodging the army under 
Prince Henry, and delivering Dreſ- 
den and the greateſt part oi Saxo- 
ny. 

To attain this 1mportant end, 
M. Paun's firſt project was to ad- 
vance with his whole army ſtraight 
to Meiſlen, there croſs the Elbe; 
ind at once march up to the enemy. 
t the ſame time that he ſhould be 
ttacked by the combined army, 
and thus deprived of an opportu- 
rity of throw ing himſelf into Dref- 
den. But at that time, that is to 
ſav, on the ad of September, Son- 
neſtein was not yct in our poſſeſſion, 
and the enemy bad taken ſuch an 
advantageous politicn, oppoſi e to 
the combined army, that it was 
thought ſcarce feaſible, and highly 
dangerous, for this to make the 
Sri attack; and yet unleis it dick 
ſo, Prince Henry would ſtill have 
it in his power to throw himſelf 
into Dreſden, whalit the imperial 
and royal army paſled the Eibe 
near Meiſten, and to maintain 
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and open a communication with 
the king. | | 
Marihdl Daun did not think it 
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make uſeleſs marches, and to take 
inſigvificant politions. Nor did he 
think it prudent to remove to a 
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ater diſtance, either from the 
uſhans or the Swedes, or even 
from Luſatia or Silefia : he there- 
fore ſuddenly took a reſolution to 
draw near to the combined army, 
and to dire& his march towards 
Stolpen; and this the rather, as 
the city of Dreſden could not be at- 
tacked in form, and as the news of 
an entire defeat (as it was falſely 
called) of the Ruſſian army, was 
received at the ſame time. It was 
therefore very natural to imagine, 
thatthe King of Prufiia would haſten 
back with a conſiderable army, and 
render the ſiege of Dreſden of no 
effect. 
As ſoon as the imperial and 
royal army had fixed its camp at 
Stolpen, the field marſhal employ- 
ed himſelf in reconnoitring the po- 
ſition of the enemy, and in forming 
new plans to give him an effectual 
blow. On the gth he held a con- 
ference with the Prince of Deux- 
Ponts, at which he propoſed a de- 
ſign, a little too bold perhaps; 
namely, that this prince ſhould 
attack the enemy next day; that 
for this end he (the marſhal) would 


approach that very night to the 


Elbe, paſs it between the enemy's 
camp and Dreſden, laying bridges 
between two fires at a ſmall diſtance 
from each other; and carry over 
his whole army; attack the enemy, 
and cut him off from Dreſden. The 
Prince of Deux- Ponts entered whol- 
ly into this plan; only he found it 
impoſſible to make the attack next 
day, becauſe the time was too ſhort 
to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions, 
call in the detached poſts, and em- 
ploy them where neceſſary. 

Though the marſhal inſiſted with 
the more vehemence on the neceſ- 
ſity of making haſte, as we had re- 
ceived ſure accounts that the king 
was on his march with a confidera- 
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ble body, and there was not a mg. 
ment to loſe, he ſaw him:elf forced, 
however, by the obſtacles juſt men. 
tioned, to defer the attack till the 


iith, It was agreed therefor, 
that in the night between the ich 
and 11th, the imperial and royal 
army ſhould approach to the Elbe, 
and lay bridges over it, that the 
combined army ſhould advancein 
order of battle, and make thoſe 
movements on the flanks which 
ſhould be deemed proper ; and that 
at day- break it ſhould venture to 
make the attack, This plan of 
operations was executed, excepting 
the attack; for Marſhal Daun te. 
ceived the ſame day, the 1cth, 
certain intelligence that the king 
was arrived near Dreſden with 4 
conſiderable body, and that the 
reſt of the enemy's troops were not 
far off. On this account, it was, 
after mature Celiberation, judged 
to be an enterpriſe too raſh to at- 
tempt to paſs ſuch a river as the 
Elbe, between the army of Prince 
Henry, and the city of Dreſden, 
and that at a time when there was 
another army behind them; that 
in caſe of any misfortune the im- 
perial and royal army wou'd be 
expoſed to total ruin. The mar- 
ſhal, agreeably to his uſual fore 
ſight and evperience in war, came 
over to this opinion, and ſaw him- 
ſelf obliged to ſignify to the Prince 
of Deax-Ponts , even the very night 
in which the attack was to have been 
made, that difficulties had occurred 
in relation to the attack which had 
been concerted, and even in {ome 
meaſure begun. : 
Thus one principal projed, 
namely, the ſpeedy expulſion of 
Prince Henry, failed. We could 
not, however, have hindered him 
from joining the king a little furthef 
down the river, and from ** 
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the ſiege of Dreſden. But, oa the 
other hand, we obtained the whole 
of the ſecond principal object, that 
is to ſay, the drawing the enemy's 
forces into Saxony, and accord- 
ingly he brought into Saxony the 
greateſt part of thoſe troops he 
had in Silefia, as well as a nume- 
rous body from General Dohna's 
army; and thereby he has left 
himſelf more and more expoſed in 
other parts; 

Such is the true plan of the 
preſent campaign ; and though the 
iſſue of it be not as yet intirely 
ſatisfactory, and ſuch as might be 
deſired, the imperial court enjoys, 
at leaſt, the ſincere ſatisfaction of 
teflecting, that according to the 
change of circumſtances, it inſtant- 
ly took the moſt vigorous reſolu- 
tions, and that it was never defi- 
cientin any thing that might con- 
tribute to the good of the common 
cauſe, and that it is ſtill making at 
preſent preparations from which it 
may hope for the moſt happy con- 
ſequences. I expect to be foon 
able to give you an account of 
them, being, &c. 

Declaration delivered the 1 zth 
of June to all the foreign mini- 
ers at Peterſburgh. 

„The empreſs having engaged 
in the preſent war, in order to 
ſuccour her allies, has their inte- 
reſts as much at heart as her own: 
her majeſty therefore could not, 
without ſome concern, hear of the 
convention concluded the rith of 


April laſt in London, between che 


King of Great Britain and the 
King of Pruſſia, as the Britiſh 
Curt thereby pretends not only 
to make the war kindled up by 
that prince her own quarrel, bur, 


a all appearance, a firm reſolu- 
Vor. I. | | 
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tion is alſo taken to give no ſa- 
tisfaction to the powers ſo unjuſtly 
attacked and fo pgrievouſly wrong- 
ed, and to carry on the war td 
the laſt extremity. *Tis doubtleſs 
on this principle, that the con- 
tinual devaſtations exerciſed by the 
King of Pruflia, even in ſome 
neutral ſtates, are varniſhed over 
with the name of defence, or ſup- 
port of the liberties of the Ger- 
manic body; that the oppoſition 
made by the empreſs queen againſt 
a total invaſion of. her hereditary 
dominions, is, termed a dangerous 
deſign upon the proteſtant religion; 
and, in fine, that the aſſiſtance 
given to that princeſs by her allies, 
is repreſented as an aggreſſion a- 
gainſt the empire. 

It is true, that in the ſaid 
convention her imperial majeſty 
of all the Ruſſias is not mentioned 
by name. But the King of Pruſſia 
having already publiſhed laſt year, 
as ſoon as the Ruſſian troops en- 
tered Pruſſia, a particular declara- 
tion againſt her majeſty (a flep 
which he did not take againſt 
France when her army entered 
his territories, tho? it was notori- 
ous that ſhe, as well as Ruſſia, 
had no other deſign but to ſuc- 
cour their alltes) he has thereby 
plainly ſhewn that he endeavours. 
if poſſible, ro make the war waged 
in his German dominions common 
to the whole empire; and that, 
on the contrary, by entirely ex- 
cluding Pruſſia, he ſtrives to per- 
fuade neutral princes that he is 
actuated by nothing but the in- 
terelt of the empire, and that it 


is only in this object he defires 


their concurrence. As to the con- 

ſervation of Pruſſia, perhaps he 

thinks himſelf ſingly ſtrong enough. 
M | 80 
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to make ſure of it; or that, in 
ſacrificing it, he ſeeks to repre- 
ſent the part the empreſs takes 
in this war as a matter quite 
foreign to the common cauſe, and 
no way connected with it, to the 
end, that the allies may leſs mind 
it, and in return, that his party 
may appear the ſtronger for it. 
But beſides that this artifice can- 
not impoſe upon any body; the 
empreſs hopes that, with the help 
of God, her troops will ſoon enter 
the provinces of the King of Pruſſia 
that make part of the German em- 

Ire. 
Fr And as on this occaſion one 

muſt expe& to meet with all the 
falſe imputations, which the em- 
preſs's allies are obliged to bear, 
as if the empire was invaded, its 
liberties infringed, and the Proteſt- 
ant religion menaced ; her majeſty 
declares in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, that having taken part in 
the preſent war only by virtue of 
her anterior engagements, and 
after her reiterated declarations, 
that ſhe. would not look with in- 


— difference on any invaſion that 


ſhould be made by the King of 
Pruſſia, in the dominions of her 
allies, but would aiift, with all 
her power, the party attacked, 
did not produce the effect that 
was hoped from them; and con- 
ſidering the firm reſolution taken 
by the enemies of her allies to 
continue an unjuſt war, ſhe alſo 
becomes more and more ſteady 
in her deſign, as well as in her 
fincere defhre to act unanimouſly 
with them, and to aſſiſt them ef- 
kcaciouſly and vigorouſly, in order 
to procure juſt ſatisfaction to the 
partics aggrieved, and to ſettle the 
general peace on terms that may 
be productive of a folid and laſt- 
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ing tranquillity. That, toward 
attaining ſo ſalutary an end, ce 
troops of her imperial maje 
will endeavour to penetrate ind 
the King of Pruſſia's German 


every one may perſuade them. 
ſelves beforehand, that on thi 
occaſion there will be no viola. 
tion of the laws aud liberties of 
Germany; but, on the contrary, 
that even the inhabitants of the 
enemy's countries ſhall experience, 
each in their ſtation, as far 2 
circumſtances may permit, the ef. 
fects of her imperial majeſty 
benignity, as appears already by 
the permiſſion ſhe has given for 
carrying on a free trade, even in 
the places that may become the 
ſeat of war: That as on the oc 
caſton of the new motions the 
Ruſſian troops are going to make 


in favour of the empreſs's allies, Nboch 
they will be indiſpenſably obliged brav 
to paſs through the territories of prox 
the republic of Poland, her im- Chr 
periat majeſty renews the aſſu- lhe 
ances ſhe has more than once given, {MWHu 
that neither in this occaſional pal- Wihei 
ſage, nor in any other circum- Naefe 
ſtance, will they ever dream of Hand 


violating the rights and liberties Nice 
of the republic, whoſe tranquillity 
will ever be dear to the emprels : 
in fine, that whatever may be the bie 
always uncertain events of wat, 


at 
her imperial majeſty can before- ty 
hand affirm, that her. fortitude Nor. 
ſhall not be ſhaken by them; that 
ſhe never will recede from the Wn 


engagements ſhe has entered into n 
with her allies, not to treat ſe— 
parately about a truce or peace; Wt, 
but that her majeſty will faithfully 
and punctually perform whatever 


ſhe has once promiſed and de- 
clared.“ 
Tranſ- 
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Tranſlation of the brief, which 
ze pope addreſſed to the empreſs 
een, when he conferred upon 
er the title of Apoſtolical Queen 
, Hungary. 


ve have ſucceeded notwithſtand- 
ing our want of merit, wiſely ne- 
lected not, greatly to their ho- 
jour, amidſt different regulations, 
aternally to diſtinguiſh and load 
vith favours, as occaſion offered, 
he countries ſituated on the 
rontiers of the perpetual enemies 
pf the Chriſtian name, and always 
egarded thoſe countries as the bul- 
varks, which alone could ſecure 
hriſtianity from hoſtile invaſions. 
ſe have regarded, in the ſame 
licht, the moſt flouriſhing kingdom 
ff Hungary, poſſeſſed by our dearly 
delored daughter in Chriſt ; which, 
doth by its ſituation and the 
bravery of the people, is the moſt 
roper for the propagation of the 
Chriſtian luſtre and name. All 
the world knows how the noble 
Hungarians have contributed, by 
their valour, to the extending and 
defending the Chriſtian religion; 
and how often, and with what 
ſucceſs, they have fought againſt 
e hereditary enemy. Who knows 
dot the ſignal and almoſt incredi- 
ble victories which they have 
' {Wziined, when Chriſtendom was in 
anger of being totally ruined and 

orerwhelmed ? 
| Theſe actions are generally 
| known, They are recorded in the 

moſt authentic annals, and will be 
tranſmitted down to the moſt dif- 
tant poſterity, Mean while, we 
ought to call to mind St. Stephen, 
that valiant ſovereign of Hungary, 
Fhoſe memory is precious to the 
church; which has been inſcribed 
i; the catalogue of the ſaints, and 
vaom we particularly reverence. 


« The Roman pontifs; whom 
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We talk, even in theſe parts (to 
the honour of the Hungarian na- 
tion) of his virtues, his piety, and 
his magnanimity. The princes, 
who have ſucceeded him, have 


exerted themſelves at all times to 


imitate his virtuous example. 

No wonder, then, that the ſo- 
vereign pontifs, having regard to 
the ſincere and unſhaken attach- 
ment of the Princes and Kings 
of Hungary to the Catholic faith, 
and calling to mind the ſervice, 
they have done to the holy ſee, 
have, from time to time, heigh- 
tened their merit, and pranted 
them particular privileges. Among 


other privileges, their kings en- 


joyed that of — a Croſs car- 
ried before them by a biſhop, 
when they appeared in public on 
ſolemn occaſions, as the moſt emi- 
nent ſign of their apoſtleſhip; a 
particular conceſſion of the holy 
ſee, which would thereby ſhew 
that the Hungarian nation, and 


its kings, gloried only in the croſs 


of our Saviour Chriſt, and have 
always been wont to figlit and over- 
come for the Catholic faith, under 
this holy banner. 

The kings of Hungary have 
alſo, at divers times, acquired the 
privilege of being decorated and 
honoured with the glorious and 
magnificent title of Apoſtolic kings, 
though the true origin of this cuſ- 
tom, and the authenticity of ſuch a 
high prerogative, cannot be preciſe- 


ly diſcovered. 


We, for our part, though we 


cannot manifeſt the true ſpirit of 


our predeceſlors, have, nevertheleſs, 
made it our conſtant endeavours 


' to follow their ſentiments. We 
cannot, we imagine, more advan- 


tageoully diſtinguiſh the beginning 
of our pontificate, than by con- 
ferring all poſſible honours and the 
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ntmoſt ſplendor on thoſe princes love and affetion, which we ben 4 
and kings whom we know to be towards your apoſtolic majeſy; le 
attached to the holy ſee; and and we give you, dearly beloyel 21 
therefore we have thought proper daughter in Chriſt Jeſus, ml of 
to contribute particularly to the tenderly our apoſtolic benedi&tion, 


exaltation of your Apoſtolic ma- 
jeſty, and of your kingdom of 
Hungary, We cannot do this 
more effectually, than by confirm- 
ing, as far as in us lies, by our 
papal authority and power, this 
apoſtolical denomination. We 
therefore, of our own proper mo- 
tion, certain knowledge, and ple- 
nitude of apoſtolic authority, in- 
veſt, honour, and decorate your 
majeſty, as Queen of Hungary, 
and your ſucceſſors in that king- 
dom, with the title and denomi- 
nation of Apoſtolic Queen ; wil- 
ling that all, and every one, ſhall 
name and acknowledge you, and 
your ſucceſſors, for Apoſtolic 
Queen, 

Receive then, dearly beloved 
daughter in Chriſt, this title joy- 
fully ; not, however, as a mark 
of that power, which the vanity 
of the age, and a deceitful ambi- 
tion may invent, but as a ſymbol 
of a chriſtian ſubmiſſion to Jeſus 
Chriſt, by whom alone the true 
ory of your kingdom can ſubfiſt 
5 ever. This title you reeeive 


Rome, Auguſt 25. i 


Tranſlation of the inſtruRion p 
given by the States of Courlan f. 
and Semigallia to Mr. Schopping, 
whom they ſent as their deputy u þ 
Warſaw, about the election of ; ec 
new duke. , | b 

* 1. He ſhall, with the md 
profound reſpect, aſſure his m 
jeſty, our moſt gracious king ail d 
lord paramount, of the inviolabl: 
obedience and fidelity _ of thel 
dutchies, and moſt humbly recon d 
mend them to his majeſty's pr 
ternal benevolence and probe tt 
tion. h 

2. He ſhall moſt reſpedulrl o 
beſeech his majeſty, and the , x 
illuſtrious republic, to procure 1 
releaſe of the unfortunate duke al þ 
his family. c 

3. His excellency Count Ms 
lachowſki, high chancellor 6 
the crown, having written to tit 
{lates that it was in vain to hoſt 
any-longer for the releaſe of tix 
duke and his male iſſue ; a 
M. Simolin, miniſter-reſident fro 


% 


as a teſtimony or recompence of her majeſty the empreſs of all t 
vour zeal for the propagation of Ruſſias in theſe dutchies, hav 
the catholic religion; a zeal, declared and confirmed the {ant 
which hath been tranſmitted to you thing, by order of his court, 2. 
by a long ſeries of anceſtors, ing, that her imperial majelty d 
which you have kept up, and all the Ruſſias would be glad t 
which increaſes in you more and ſee his royal highneſs Pris 
more. Tranſmit this title of Charles of Poland elected Dui 
honour and ſplendor to the beſt of Courland ; and her imperi 
and beſt beloved of ſons, that Czariſh majeſty having given 1 
ſon who ſhall poſſeſs the whole like inſtructions to her mini 
glory of his mother's inheritance. at Warſaw ; the deputy mult 
Receive this brief as the pledge repreſent to the high chancel 
and the firſt- fruits of the paternal of the crown, that, according! 


. wa, . e 
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the preciſe terms of the conſtitu- 


tions of our government, the aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates cannot attempt 
any thing againſt the inveſtiture 
of the dutchies; and that ſo long as 
the king and republic do not declare 
the ſeat to be vacant, we muſt, ac- 
cording to our laws, continue to 
pray for our unfortunate lord and his 
family. g 

4. But, whereas his royal 
highneſs Prince Charles has gain- 
ed the veneration of all hearts 
by his great qualities, and his 
gracious deportment, both in going 
to and returning from Peterſburgh, 
the deputy is to make known the 
inclination of the ſtates for this 
prince, in caſe the ſeat of the 
dutchies be declared vacant, and 
intimate that they ſhould deem 
themſelves very happy if his royal 
highneſs would make profeſſion 
of the confeſſion of 1 
and thereby impower them humbly 
to beſeech his majeſty to grant 
bim the ſovereignty of theſe dut- 
chies. 

5. This being ſuppoſed, then, 
i his royal highneſs will be 
pleaſed, according to cuſtom, pre- 
viouſly to ſecure to the country, 
all its civil and religious rights, 
the deputy ſhall declare that the 
ſtates will not heſitate a moment 
to take advantage of the diſpo- 
ſitions of the empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias in favour of this prince, 
and will entreat her to grant 
him the ſovereignty of theſe dut- 
Chies. 

6. But ſince, according to 
the compacts of ſubjection, the 
guaranties of religion, and other 
documents, theſe dutchies muſt 
have as heretofore a Teutonic ma- 
giſtracy of the confeflion of Augſ- 
burgh ; as no Change can be made 
in this reſpect, without failing in 
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the aſſurances given and confirmed 
upon oath ; and as Gothard, firft 
Duke of Courland, did keep to 
himſelf, in quality of grand ma- 
ter, the whole adminiftration of 
eccleſiaſtic affairs, which the Pro- 
teſtant princes have alſo done, in 
conſequence of the compacts of 
ſubjection, whoſe authority ought to 
be immutable, according to the 
conſtitutions of the government ; 
the deputy ſhall conſtantly and 
moſt ſtrenuouſly inſiſt on this ob- 
jet, moſt humbly repreſenting the 
firm perſuaſion of the ſtates that 
his majeſty and the illuſtrious re- 
public will take into conſideration 
the ſaid aſſurances given to this 
country by his majeſty's predeceſſors, 
and Il preſerve the Teutonic ma- 
giſtracy which it has had ever ſince 
its ſubjection to the republic, viz. a 
prince of the confeſſion of Augſ- 
burgh. 

7. As for the reſt, the ſtates 
will always continue with the moſt 
inviolable loyalty to live under the 
gracious ſupremacy of his majeſty 
and the illuſtrious republic of 
Poland, and never will they wiſh 
for a duke that 1s not agreeable 
to their gracious lord paramount. 
This 1s what the deputy ſhall de- 
clare; and he is deſired to conform 
exactly to his inſtructions, without 
deviating therefrom in any one point. 
Whereupon we wiſh him a good 
journey, and a happy iſſue to his 
negotiation.” 

[Theſe inſtructions are ſigned by 
Chriſtopher Frederick Sacken, go- 
vernor ; Otho Chriſtopher von der 
Hoon, chancellor; Henry Chriſtian 
Oſſenberg. burgrave; Francis George 
Frank, marſhal; all members of 
the great council ; and alſo by 
twenty-five deputies of the pariſhes 
of Courland. 
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The dyet of Poland breaking 
up without ſettling any one na- 
tional affair, the Courlanders are 
Jut where they were before; for 
though the Empreſs of Kuſſia and 
King of Poland may declare the 
ſent of their duke to be vacant, the 
republic muſt concur in this ver- 


dict before jt can be filled up: 


and ſhould theſe two ſovereigns 
attempt by force to my an elec- 
tion in Courland in favour of 
Prince Charles, it might poſbly 
occaſion an inſurrection in Poland. 
Beſides, the change of religion 
required for qualifying him to be 
a candidate, is another bar to his 
preferment: But this might, per- 
haps, be got over with help of 
a diſpenſation from Rome, allowing 
him to keep covenants with his 
ſubjefts only till he ſhould be able 
to break them.] 


Traſlation of the. Univerſalia 
iſſued by the King of Poland, for 
the aſſembling of a general dyet 
of the ſtates at Warſaw, 

© Auguſtus III. by the grace 
of God, King of Poland, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, &c. 

In the horrid calamities which 
have ſo long afflicted our heredi- 
tary dominions, the happineſs and 
proſperity of the republic is the 
greateſt alleviation we can find to 
the grief with which we are pe- 
netrated, | 

In 1756, about the time that 
was fixed for the ordinary dyet, 
the whole force of the enemy 


came and fell upon our heredi- 


tary dominions, and at one in- 
ſtant preſented us with a proſpect 
of all the misfortunes that were 
afterwards to enſue to that unhappy 
country. 

This idea, painful as it was, 
would not ſo deeply have wounded 


our paternal breaſt, if the army d 
an enterprizing neighbour, which 
ſurrounded us on all ſides, had ng 
prevented us from coming to yy 
at the time appointed for the x, 
ſembling of the ſtates of the republic, 
for the ſight of that aſſembly, and 
of a people that have been eve 
dear to us, would have aſſuagel 
our other ſorrows. 

The tenor of the laws en 
powers us to convoke the genen 
dyet this year at Warſaw, in 9: 
der to treat there of the ſever] 
neceſſities of the republic; there. 
fore waving the conſideration of the 
toil attached to this obligation, and 
animated only with the pleafing 
hopes of the public good, which, 
through your unanimity, may per. 
haps reſult from thence to the 
country, we fix the ſaid ordinay 
dyet at Warſaw on the 2d d 
October 1758; the ante-comitil 
dyet at the uſual place on the 21 
of Auguſt; and that of the gene 
rality for the 18th of the {ane 
month, | 
As in former dyets we never 
propoſed any thing relating to our 
own private intereſts, or thoſe of 
our royal family, ſo we now {6 
lemnly proteſt, that we have no 
ſuch views in this, and that ve 
are very far from ſeeking ou 
own advantage to the prejudice of 
Poland, by wanting to involve itn 
the preſent fatal troubles of the rel 
of Europe. 


It is by ſo upright a con. 


duct that we hope to filence al 
thoſe, who, by ſecret and artfal 
infinuations, endeavour to deſtroy 
the confidence that ſubſiſts between 
ourſelves and the ſtates of the 
republic, and render Juſpici0vs 
our moſt ſalutary meaſures for 
your welfare, that they may pet 


petuate ditorder in the coun!) 
ort 


mn, en 0 
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overturn the baſis of public deli- 
berations, and on the ruins of 
Poland erect trophies of glory to 
foreign nations, whoſe intereſt it 
may be to foment and keep up theſe 
diviſions. 

Zeal for the public good 
alone, the motive that has always 
infuenced our actions hitherto, 
will direct and animate all our 
deliberations at the approaching 
dyet. And without infilting now 
upon any particular propoſitions, 
we are ready even to go contrary 
to natural ſubordination, in con- 
forming ourſelves, though we are 
the father of the country, to the 
defires of its dear children, pro- 
vided that, laying aſide every 
other ſentiment, the three eſtates 
of the republic will unanimouſly 
concur in every thing that ſhall 
be found for the good of the 
country.” 


Memorial concerning the deſtroy- 
ing of the ſuburb of Dreſden. 

* Marſhal Daun, having taken 
advantage of the king's abſence, 
who was gone to fight the Ruſſians, 
to fall upon Saxony with all his 
forces, in the month of July laſt, 
the army of the Empire having 
entered it on another fide by 
Peterſwalde, Count Schmettau g0- 
vernor of Dreſden, thought that 
place in ſuch imminent danger, 
that he found himſelf inditpenſ- 
ably obliged to take every pol- 
ible meaſure to guard againſt a 
ſurprize, and to hinder the Auſ- 
trians from carrying the place by 
a coup de main. An enterprize of 
this nature would have been the 
more eaſy, as moſt of the houſes 
of the ſaburbs, from the gate of 
Pirna, to that of Wilſdorff, ab- 
polutely command the body of the 
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town, both by their prodigious 
height, being fix or ſeven ſtories 
high, and by their proximity to the 
rampart. From this wary foe v6" 
Count Schmettau cauſed it to be 
declared to the court by M. de 
Boſe, chief cup-bearer, that as 
ſoon as the enemy ſhould make a 
ſhew of attacking Dreſden, he ſhould 
find himfelf under the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of burning the ſuburbs, 
and that for that end he had juſt 
ou combuſtible matters in the 
igheſt houſes, and thoſe next to 
the rampart, that his orders for 
that purpoſe might be ſpeedily 
executed, whenever the reaſons of 
war obliged him to iſſue them in 
his own defence. The ſame de- 
claration was made to the magi- 
ſtrates, the governor having ſent 
for the burgo-maſter to come to 


him. The ccurt and the city 


carneſtly implored, that this miſ- 
fortune might be averted from 
the inhabitants; but the governor 
inſiſted that it would be indiſpenſ- 
ably neceſſary to come to that ex- 
tremity, if the enemy chemſelves 
would pay no reſpect to the royal 
reſidence; and cauſed every thing 
to be got ready ſor the execution of 
his threats. 

M-anwhile, the city, as well as 
the ſtates of Saxony, who were 
then aſſembled at Dreſden, ſent a 
deputation to M. de Borcke, the 
king's miniſter, to intreat him to 
intercede with the governor in 
their behalf. MI. de Borcke, after 
conferring with Count Schmettau, 
anſwered them, that it depended 
on the court and the city them- 
ſelves, to prevent the attacking of 
Dreſden ; but that if the Auſtri- 


ans ſhould attack it, it would be 


impoſlible to ſpare the ſubuibs, the 
houſes of which commanded the 
M 4 ram 
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rampart, the governor having ex- 
preſs orders to defend himſelf till 
the laſt extremity. The miniſter 
at the ſame time pointed out to 


them the imminent danger to 


which the city and the caſtle, and 
even the royal family, would be 
expoſed, if he ſhould be forced to 
come to that extremity, as the fire 
of the ſuburbs could not fail, 
without a miracle, to reach the 
town, and make terrible havock : 
He at the ſame time conjured the 
deputies of the ſtates, to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to divert the 
ſtorm, and not to conſider the 
governor's declaration as a vain 
threat, for he could aſſure them 
upon his honour, that upon the 
firing of the firſt cannon againſt 
the town, they would ſee the ſub- 
urbs on fire. 

Marſhal Daun happily changed 
his reſolution upon the king's ap- 
proach, who was returning vic- 
torious from Zorndorff; and the 
governor of Dreſden, yielding to 
the intreaties of the inhabitants, 
ordered the combuſtible matters 
with which he had filled the houſes 
to be removed, But Marſhal Daun 
returning a ſecond time into Sax- 
ony, appeared again, namely ,on 
the 6th of November, within fight 
of Drefden, with a formidable army. 
This army having made a mo- 
tion on the 7th, and taken a camp 
on this frde 3 the gover- 
nor, who could no longer doubt 
that his views were againſt the 
capital, cauſed the combuſtible 
matters to be quickly replaced in 
the houſes of the ſuburbs which 
ſurrounded the town ditch, and 
command the rampart. The court 
was immediately informed of it 
by M. de Boſe, the chief cup- 
bearer, whom Count Schmettan 


charged to repreſent again to his 
| 3 
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court, that if the enemy's 
ſhould approach the ſuburbs, he 
would that inſtant ſet fire to then, 
It was anſwered, that as the cour, 
its hands being tied, was obliged 
to acquieſce in all, and wait the 
laſt extremities, the governor wa 
free to do whatever he thought he 
could anſwer. | 

The ſame day (Nov. 8.) at noon 
the enemy's advanced troops . 
tacked the huſſars and indepen- 
dent battalions which were poſted 
at Streiſſen and Gruene-Wieke, 
This ſkirmiſh continued till night 
came on, and made the governo 
judge that it might have conſequen- 
ces, as the enemy might eaſily re- 
pulſe thoſe advanced poſts, and 
enter pell-mell with them into the 
ſuburb. He therefore detached next 
day (the gth) in the morning colo- 
nel Itzenplitz with 700 men, and 
ſome pieces of cannon, and poſted 
them himſelf in the redoubts that 
furrounded the ſuburb, that, in 
caſe of need, they might ſupport 
the huſſars and the independent 
battalions. About noon he ſent 
for the magiſtrates of the town; 
put them in mind of what be 
had ſaid to them in the month 
of July laſt; and told them, that 
the enemy having evidently a real 
defign againſt Dreſden, he gave 
them notice for the laſt time, that 
on the firſt appearance of an Au- 
ſtrian in the ſuburbs, they would 
be ſet on fire, The magiſtrates 
anſwered by only ſhrugging .their 
ſhoulders, and deploring the mit 
fortune of their fellow citizens. 
The governor told them, that they 
had nothing to do but to app!) 
to the court, who alone could aver 
the calamity. 

About noon the Auſtrian var. 
guard attacked the advanced po 
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repelled the huſſars, whoſe number 
was too ſmall to make reſiſtance, 
and even forced them, as well 2s 
Monjou's independent battalion, to 
ait the great garden and gain 
the ſuburbs. The enemy imme- 
diately attacked the ſmall redoubts 
where 700 men of the garriſon had 
been poſted, forced three of them, 
and penetrated to Zinzendorf-houſe, 
and even made ſuch progreſs, that 
an Auſtrian ſoldier was killed on 
the draw-bridge of Pirna-gate, and 
ſome cannon were obliged to be 
fred on Zinzendorf-houſe to drive 
out the Auſtrians. During this at- 
tack, the enemy's cannon played 
into the town, and ſeveral fix- 
pounders fell in the arſenal, in 
the Prince's hotel, and in the 
houſes of Loos, Mniſceck, and 
Counſellor Fritſch. One ball even 
fell before the houſe of Marſhal 
Count Rntowſky. 
Notwithſtanding this declared at- 
tack againſt. the town and ſuburbs, 
no houſe was yet on fire; a plain 
proof that there was little inclina- 
tion to proceed to that extremity. 
The cannon of the rampart forced 
the enemy to retire ; and before 
night even all the redoubts of which 


they had got poſſeſſion were re- 
taken. 


Mean while the army of General 
Itzenplitz marched through the 
town, paſſed the Elbe, en- 
camped under the cannon of the 
new town; and General Meyer was 
ordered to defend the ſuburbs with 
his independent battalions, and 
four others, and to ſet fire to them 
after giving notice to the inhabi- 
tants. One of this general's offi- 
cers told the governor, about mid- 
night, that he heard men at work, 
and that the enemy-ſeemed to be 
erecting batteries and planting can- 
non; accordingly, all who were 
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ſent out beyond the barriers to re- 
connoitre, had a ſmart fire to ſuſ- 
tain. Theſe preparations, added 
to the preceding affair, giving room 
to think that at day-break the ene- 
my would make a vigorous attack, 
and make themſelves maſters of the 
ſuburbs, into which the cannon of 
the town could not diſpute their 
entrance, by reaſon of the height 
of the houſes, the governor had no 
other meaſures to take but thoſe 
which the intereſt of his maſter, 
reaſons of war, and his own honour, 
dictated. The ſignal was given by 
General Meyer, and immediately, 
at three in the morning of the 
10th, the greateſt part of the ſub- 
urbs of Pirna, the houſes adjoin- 
ing to the ditch, and two in the 
ſuburb of Wilſdorff, were in flames. 
The fix battalions with the 700 
men, entered the town by the three 
gates, which were immediately bar- 
ricaded ; and after fix in the morn- 
ing there was not a Pruſſian in the 
ſuburbs, as the inhabitants of the 
town can teſtify, The ſtory of the 
frequent ſallies of the Pruſſians to 
light up what was not yet conſum- 
ed, is void of all foundation. It 
is likewiſe abſolutely falſe that the 
inhabitants had not timely notice 
given them: Theſe atrocious ca- 


lumnies are ſufficieptly confuted by 


the annexed certificates of the chief 
cup-bearer de Boſe, and of the 
magiſtrates. As to the red-hot 
bullets fired upon the inhabitants, 
the lighted waggon, the children 
thrown into the fire, theſe are ſo 


many horrible lies, which will fall 


of themſelves, when the aforeſaid 
certificates of the court, the ma- 
giſtrates, and the judges of the 
ſuburbs are ſeen. The order given 
to the burghers to remain quiet in 
their houſes was intimated oniy to 
the magiſtrates of the city, in the 

month 
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month of July ; and not to thoſe of 
the ſuburbs ; and there was nothing 
in this but what is uſual, What 
hath been ſaid to the contrary, is, 
4n ſhort, ſo falſe, that the court of 
Dreſden was pleaſed to thank the 

vernor for the good order he 
cauſed to be obſerved during thoſe 
troubles ; as will appear by the an- 
nexed letter of De Boſe the chief 
cup bearer. 

It only remains that we ſhould 
ſay ſomething of the meſſages that 
paſſed between Marſhal Daun and 
Count Schmettau, by the interven- 
tion of Colonel Sawoiſky. After the 
firit compliments, M. de Sawoiſky 
told the governor, that Marſhal 
Daun was extremely ſuprized at 
the burning of the ſuburbs : that 
he (Sawoiſk y) was deſired to enquire 
whether it was by order that this 
was done in a royal reſidence, 


which was a thing unheard of 


among Chriſtians ; and that he 
hoped the city of Dreſden wou! 

not be treated in the ſame manner. 
ihe marſhal then made his compli- 
ments to the court ; and addcd, 


that the governor ſhould be re- 


ſponſible in his perſon for what 
had been done, or for what might 
be done, againſt this royal reit- 
dence. 

he colonel received for anſwer, 
in preſence of Jlicutenant-general 
Itzenplitz, that the governor had 
the honour to be known to the 
marſh.} ; that he had orders to 
deicnd the town to the laſt man: 
that his excel.ency was too well 
acquainted with war, to be 1gno- 
rant that the deſtruction of the 
juburbs, which the marihal had 
attacked, was according to rule: 
that as co Mhat concerned the 
town, it depended upon his ex- 
cellency, ſince if he attacked it, 


the governor would defend himſclt 
from houſe to houſe, and from ſtrect 
to ſtrect; and that the whole infan. 


try of che army was ready to defend 


the city, 

On the 11th, the governor hay. 
ing learnt from ſeveral burghers of 
the ſuburbs, who, at their own 
requeſt, had been brought into the 
towa with their effects by water, 
that the enemy had thrown into 
tne flames, or maſlacred without 
pity, ſome defenceleſs people be. 
longing to the Pruſſian army, who 
had remained behind, particularly 
a turgeon ; fent at noon Captain 
Collas with a trumpet to the mar. 
ſhal, with orders to tell him, that 
his excellency's well-known cha. 
racter did not permit it to be be. 
lieved that ſuch eruelties were com- 
mitted by his order; and therefore 
to demand to whom they were to 
be aſcribed: that as to the deftruc- 
tion of the iuburbs, Colonel Sa- 
woiſky had already carried an an- 
{wer on that head to the marſhal, 
but that this opportunity was taken 
to deciare to his excellency, that 
if he deſired to fave the reſt of the 
ſuburbs, he muſt hinder his troops 
from appearing in them; that no 
body had the preſervation of the 
town and ſuburbs more at heart 
than the governor, as far as Wa 
conſiflent with his duty, and hi 
honour : that the houfes would not 
have been ſet on fire, had not the 
troops of his army forced their way 
into tne ſubarbs, and even fired ſe- 
veral cannon into the town {which 
.J. Daun pretended not to knows 
lay ing, that it had beer done with: 
Cut ms orders;) and that the com- 
buitible matters were ready to con- 
ſume what was left of the ſuburb, 
in case his troops ſtiould again en- 
ter it. The court took acvantige 
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ofthis meſſage to aſk a paſſport from 
M. Daun for bringing ſome ſheep 
and fire-wood into the town. 

His excellency anſwered to theſe 
three heads, That he had no irre- 
ular troops with him; and that 
he had forbid any perſon of his 
army to approach the ſuburbs ; 
that he did not apprehend any ex- 
ceſſes had been committed; but in 
caſe there had, he deſired to know 
the number of the perſons maſſa- 
cred ; that he was the more aſlo- 
niſhed at thoſe complaints, as he 
never {uffered ſuch diſorders ; that 
he abhorred them, and that per- 
haps the burghers had no founda- 
tion for what they had ſaid. Asto 
the ſuburbs, M. Daun anſwered, 
that he would not ſuffer rules to be 
preſcribed to him ; that it depended 
upon him to ſend troops into the 
ſuburbs, as he ſhould judge proper, 
and the governor might do as he 
pleaſed ; but that he hoped that in 
the mean while no more families 


would be made wretched ; and that 


he had forbid his troops, on ſevere 
penalties, to enter the ſuburbs to 
pillage. As to the demand made 
dy the court, he anſwered, that he 
would particularly attend to it ; 
and aſſured them of his profound 
reſpects. | | 

On the 12th his excellency ſent 
an officer with a permit to deliver 
tne ſheep and fire-wood for the 
court, which were to be brought 
imo the town by Pruffians ; and 
Captain Collas was ſent to regulate 
this affair. The captain, in paſſing 
through the ſuburbs, ſhewed the 
lieutenant ſent by M. Paun the 
maroders of his troops, both foot 
and huſlars, who cxceeded 209 ; 
and the officer promiſed to make a 
report of it to the marſhal. The 
telt of the time, to the 26th, that 
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the enemy's army retired, paſſed in 
amazing tranquillity. 

C. Count de Schmettau. 
Dreſden, Dec. 5, 1758. 


No. I. Letter from M. de Boſe, 
chief cup- bearer, to Count 
Schmettau. 

I have the honour to acquaint 
your excellency, in anſwer to what 
you wrote me this day, I muft own 
that ever ſince you had the govern- 
ment of Dreſden, I informed you 
of all that his royal highneſs 
charged me to tell you in his 
name, and I have likewiſe reported 
to his highneſs your excellency's 
anſwers. 

As to the firſt point, I alſo re- 
member very well that your excel- 
lency charged me, in the moMh of 
July, to repreſent in your name to 
his royal highneſs, that if Mar- 
ſhal Daun ſhould attack the city, 
you - muſt ſet fire to the ſuburbs, 


particularly the houſes that adjuined * 


to the ditch ; into which houſes 
your excellency immediately or- 
dered combuſtibles to be put. I 


alſo remember, that upon the ſol- 


licitations which his royal high- 
neſs made, by me, to your excel- 
lency, you ordered them to be re- 
moved when Marſhal Daun rctired; 
and of this alſo I made an humble 
report, | 

It is alſo true, that when Mar- 
ſhal Daun was at Lockowitz, on 
the 8th of November laſt, your ex- 
cellency charged me to acquaint 
his royal highne ſs in your name, 
that if the marſhal ſhovld approach 
nearer the town and attack it, you 
ſhould be obliged to burn the 


ſuburbs, and the houſes adjoining 


to the town ditch, Although I 
made ſeveral remonftrances 10 your 
excellency from the court, you de- 
clated, 
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clared, that you was ordered by the 
king your maſter to defend your- 
ſelf to the laſt extremity, and that 
you could not change your mea- 
ſures, unleſs Marſhal Daun ſhould 
be prevailed with not to attack the 
town. To which I anſwered, in 
his royal highneſs's name, That 
he knew nothing of Marſhal Daun's 
deſigns ; that he could not inter- 
meddle in the operations of war, 
and would conſequently be oblig- 
ed to endure what he could not 
hinder. 

Laftly, it is well known that 
your excellency, during the fire, 
took every poſſible meaſure in the 
town to prevent thoſe exceſſes and 
diſorders, which might have been 
apprehended ; and his royal high- 
neſs charged me to return you his 
thanks for it. I have the honour to 
be, &c. 

5 Joachim Frederick de Boſe. 

Dec. 4, 1758. 


No. II. Certificate of the Magi- 


ſtrates of Dreſden. 


In conſequence of orders re- 


ceived from his excellency Count 
Schmettau, lieutenant general and 
governor, we certify what we know 
concerning the burning of the ſub- 
urbs, viz. 

That it was about the end of July 
when combuſtibles were put into 
the new built houſes on the coun- 
terſcarp ; that upon the repreſenta- 


tion made thereupon to his excel- 
lency, by the court and the magi-. 


ſtrates, he anſwered, that our court 
Itſelf had given its conſent to it; 
and that if the enemy did not ap- 
mou” he would not cauſe the 

ouſes to be burnt, Though we 
have fince heard that thoſe com- 
buſtibles were taken away, no per- 
ſon ever told us, nor have we ever 


heard that any one ſuffered the led 


damage thereby. _ 

On the 2d of November, 2 
noon, his excellency ordered the 
burgomallers and magiſtrates 9 
come to him, and told us, that he 
was commanded by the king, hi 
maſter, to defend the place to the 
laſt extremity ; that though the 
new works were ſufficiently pm. 
vided with men, he ſhould be 
obliged, if the enemy ſhould force 


them, to ſet fire to the houſes, and 


had already given orders according. 
ly. Though we made the mol 
preſſing intreaties that he would 
ſpare the town, repreſenting that 
it did not belong to the magiltrates 
but to his majeſty the King of Po. 
land, and that it was the reſidence 
of an elector; his excellency an- 
{wered, that he would not alter his 
meaſures, were it the reſidence o 
the emperor himſelf; that it wa 
not our fault; and that we might 
apply to our court, who had drawn 
thither the enemy, Upon which he 
ſent us away, and would not hear 
our remonſtrances. 

Being returned to the tous. 
houſe, we apprized the judges d 
the Fiſhmongers and Ram quar- 
ters, of the danger with which the 
ſuburbs were threatened ; we en- 
joined them to give notice to the 
judges of the other quarters to re- 
pair to the town-houſe ; and ve 
told thoſe who attended there, that 
their ſuburbs were in the greatel 
danger of being ſet on fire; that 
they. muſt warn their burghers i 
be on their guard ; to provide 
themſelves with inſtruments again 
the fire, and mutually to afſiſt each 
other in caſe of any misfortune, 
ſince no aſſiſtance could be expected 


from the town, We have heard, 
fine 
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ance the misfortune happened, that 
this order was executed. 

This fire burnt 252 houſes of 
the juriſdiction of the magiltrates, 
which have been entirely conſumed, 
and two more were much damaged. 
Thirty-one houſes of the juriſdiction 
of the Bailiwic were likewiſe intire- 
ly burnt down. 

Two perſons were burnt to 
death, two killed, three hurt by 
the fire, and twa, wounded by the 
ſoldiers. 

We never heard, in any ſhape, 
of a waggon full of goods which 
they were endeavouring to fave, 
and which it was pretended was 
covered with combuſtibles, and ſo 
ſet on fire; nor of ninety perſons 
{aid to have periſhed at the Hart, 
nor of the Auſtrian troops, who, it 
is pretended, aſſiſted in extinguiſh- 
ing the flames. Dreſden, Dec. 4, 
1758. 

L. S.) The Magiſtrates of Dreſden. 


No. III. Certificate of the Judges 
of the ſuburb of Dreſden. 

We the judges of the ſuburb of 
Dreſden, certify and atteſt, that at 
the time of the calamity that hath 
juſt happened, things paſſed in this 
manner. 

1. In the month of July com- 
buſtibles were placed on the coun- 
terſcarp, and removed in the month 
of Auguſt following, without doing 

the leaſt damage. 

2. They were replaced there a 
ſecond time on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, about ſix in the evening. On 
the 7th, about three in the after- 
noon, the magiſtrates ordered all 
the judges to attend them. Ac- 
cordingly Simon Steltzner, judge; 
2 Chriſtian Dittritch, alderman; 

ohn Michael Faber, and John 
Chriſtian Kretſchmar, judges, at- 
tended, and were told (being en- 
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joined at the ſame time to acquaint 
the other judges with it) to pro- 
vide the houſes with water, to give 
notice to the landlords, and keep 
the pumps ready, and endeavour 
to aſſiſt one another, becauſe, if any 
misfortune ſhould happen, the peo- 
ple of the town could not come to 
our aſſiſtance, nor could we go to 
theirs ; and of this we informed all 
the burghers. 

3. On the 8th and gth the 
Auſtrian army approached the 
town ; and on the gth the Auſtrian 
huſſars forced their way to the 
ſuburb of Pirna and to Zinzendorf- 
houſe. 

4. On the 10th, at two in the 
morning, fire was fet to the quarters 
of Pirna, Ram, and Wilſdorff, whic 
conſumed TE 

7 houſes in the Fiſhmongers 
quarter, 

141 — in Ram quarter, 

82 — in Pirna quarter. 
1 — in Halbe-Gaſſe quar- 
ter. 
2 —— in Seethor quarter. 
g in Poppitz quarter. 
23 — in the Bailwic quar- 
ter, > 
1 The exciſe- houſe, as alſo the 
exciſe-houſe and guard- 
houſe at Pirna gate, and the 
exciſe and guard - houſes at 
Seethor. 
266 houſes in all. 
Perlons who loſt their lives, or were 
hurt. 1 
In Ram quarter, Two perſons 
burnt. 
5 In Pirna quarter. 
A burgher, named Kammerling, 
killed by a cannon- ball fired 
\from the town, and buried at 

Pirna, | 
A girl of fourteen wounded, who 

was removed to Pirna. 


A widow 
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A widow wounded, carried into the 

town. 

In Poppitz quarter. 

One woman killed by the indepen- 

dent battalion. | 

There have been therefore in all, 
two perſons burnt, a man and a 
woman greatly advanced in years, 
and whom it was 1mpoſlible to 
ſave ; two killed, and two wound- 
ed. 

What has been ſaid of a waggon 
is falſe; and it is equally falſe that 
go perſons periſhed at the Hart; 


only four perſons in all having loſt 


their lives, as we have juſt men- 
tioned. | 

The 10th, in the morning, there 
were found before Wilſdorff gate, 


among ſome ſtraw, which had been 


unloaded there and laid before the 
houſes, ſome parcels of gunpow- 
der, which a burgher threw into 
the water. Two rooms in the 
houſe called Jungfer Palais were ſet 
on fire; but it was ſoon extin- 
guiſhed. 
Laſtly, it is falſe that the Auſtrian 
carpenters aſſiſted us in extinguiſh- 
ing the fire, We never {aw one of 


them. 


Wecertify that all the above is 

Nricly conformable to truth. 

| Simon Steltzner, judge; 
John Chriſtopher Groll, 
Godefroi Schneider, 
C. Benjamin Stamm, 
John Daniel Karichs, 
John Michael Faber, 
John Chriſt, Grokmann, 
John George Seyſfert, 
John Gottfried Peter, 
John Chrift. Kretſcmar. 


Dreſden, Dec. 4, 1758. 


Jhe Saxon account of the da- 
mage done by the burning of 
the ſuburbs of Dreſden, referred 
to in the ſeveral paſſages of the 
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foregoing memorial, is contained 
in the following. 

Tranſlatiom of a memorial preſent. 
ed on the 24th Nov. to the dyet 
of the empire, by the Saxon 
miniſter, 

It was reſerved for the hiſtory of 
the war, which the King of Pruſſa 
hath kindled in Germany, to tranf. 
mit to future ages an action of ſuch 
a nature as 1s that, which, accord. 
ing to the authentic advices that 
have been received by the under. 
8 miniſter of his majeſty the 

ing of Poland, Elector of Saxony, 

Lieutenant General Schmettau, the 
Pruſſian governor of Dreſden, hath 
juſt now ordered and executed in 
that royal reſidence and in the ſub. 
urbs. The proceeding is ſo atro- 
cious, that he thought it his duty, 
without waiting for his maſter's 
orders, moſt humbly to give notice 
of it to the laudable dyet of the 
empire. 'Thoſe advices are dated 
the 14th ult. and are to the follow- 
ing effect: ; 

The Auſtrian army having 
on the gth inſt. forced the Pruſſian 
corps under General Itzenplitz to 
decamp from Gorlitz, and driven 
Meyer's independent battalion out 
of the Great Garden, General 
Schmettau, governor of Dreiden, 
ordered the burghers to carry a vaſt 
quantity of ſtraw into the luburbs, 


which was put into the houſes in 


truſſes, He made the inhabitants per- 
fectly ealy, by making the ſtrong - 
eſt proteſtations to them, That the) 
had nothing to fear ; and ordercd 
them to remain quiet within doors; 
and that no perion ſhould be ſeen 
in the ſtreets in the night, for fear 
of danger in caſe the enemy ſhoutd 
make an attack. 

At two in the morning a can- 


non was fired. On this lignal the 
runners and the ſoldiers of the in. 


dependent 
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dependent battalion diſperſed them- 
ſlves in the ſtreets of the Pirna 
and Wilſchen ſuburbs, broke open 
the doors of the houſes and ſhops, 
ſet fire to the ſtraw, added freſh 
quantities of it, and increaſed the 
flames by torches of pitch, and at- 
terwards ſhut the houſes. 

By the violence of the flames, 
which was kept up by red-hot balls 
fred into the houſes and along the 
fireets, the whole was inſtantly on 
fre, Thoſe who wanted to run 
out of their houſes were in danger 
of being killed by the fire of can- 
non and ſmall arms. There were 
eren ſoldiers in the ſtreets, Who 
puſhed down with their bayonets 
ſuch as were endeavouring to ſave 
their perſons or effects. By this 
means a multitude of people of all 
ages, who inhabited thoſe popu- 
lous ſuburbs, periſhed amidit the 
fames, and under the ruins of 
houſes. The number of thoſe who 
were killed in the ſingle inn the ſign 
of the Golden Hart, amounted to 
ninety; and upwards of two hun- 
cred of the principal houſes have 
been reduced to aſhes. © Humanity 
is ſhocked at the thought of the 
cruelties committed this night and 
the two following days. A ſlioe- 
maker, who was running away 
vith his infant on a pillow, to ſave 
it from being burnt to death, was 
met by a volunteer, who ſaatched 
the pillow from him, and threw the 
babe into the flames. Many per- 
ſons, and even ſome of diſtinction, 
alter loſing all their effects, were 
forced to make their eſcapes in 
their ſhirts, through gardens, to 
the neighbouring villages. Others, 
who had ſaved a part of their beds 
and bedding in a garden, ſaw it ſet 
on fre, before their eyes, with 
torches, Some poor people ſaved 
bieir eloaths and a few other things 
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in the church-yard ; but even there 
did the red-hot balls follow them, 
and ſet on fire their little furniture, 
and even the coffins of the dead. 


One man had got his things into a 


waggon; the Pruſſians ſtopt it, 
covered it over with pitch, and ſet 
it on fire. 

On the following days, ſuch 
as ventured to return to the ſuburbs 
to ſave a part of what they had loſt, 
were fired at. Pruſſian ſoldiers ſal- 
lied out of the city, from time to 
time, to ſet one houſe on fire after 
another; many of theſe men were 
ſeized by the Auſtrian huſſars and 
Croats, who diſcovered ſo much 
humanity and tenderneſs on this 
occagon, that they were ſeen, with 
tears in their eyes, readily parting 
with their own allowance of bread 
to give to the ſtarving ſufferers 
they even gave them money; and 
ventured through the flames with 
them, honeſtly to aſſiſt them in ſav- 
ing their effects. 

The Auſtrian army beheld theſe 
horrible acts, and was filled with 
indignation and rage. Its generals 
melting with compaſſion, tried 
every method to remedy them. 


They ſent 300 carpenters into the 


ſuburbs to endeavour to extinguiſh 
the flames. The Auſtrians brought 
away all the inhabitants that had 
taken refuge in the Great Garden, 
and very generquſly ſet open to 
them their magazines. The ge- 
neral officers even made a conſider- 
able collection for them. Field- 
Marſhal Count Daun, with a view 
to ſtop the horrid ravages of the 
enemy, ſent M. Zawoiſkv, a co- 
lonel in the Poliſh ſervice, with a 
trumpet, to General Schmettau, 
the Pruſſian governor of that capi- 
tal, to repreient to him, that theſe 
proceedings were quite unheard of 


in civilized nations, among Chriſti- 


ans, 
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ans, and even among Barbarians; 
and to declare to him, that he 
ſhould be reſponſible for them in 
his perſon, as well as for all that 
might happen to the royal family, 
the rather as he had no reaſon 
given him for them ; as he had not 


| yet been ſummoned, nor had one 


inch of ground in the ſuburbs been 
taken, nor one muſket fired into 
the town. To which the Pruſſian 

overnor anſwered, 'That he was a 
Dldier ; that he acted according to 
the articles of war, without trou- 
bling himſelf about the royal fa- 
mily, or the fate of the town'; and 
that what he did was by expreſs 
order of his maſter, 

There remains to be added to 
theſe afflicting advices, that the enor- 
mities committed even in the royal 
teſidence were equal to thoſe in 
the ſuburbs. We have been al- 
ready informed that perſons per- 
fectly innocent have been expoſed 
to the moſt rigorous treatment, and 
that ſeveral houſes have been pil- 
laged. 

What moderation ſoever ſhall be 
uſed in judging of theſe horrible 
exceſſes committed by the Pruſſian 
troops in a royal and electoral re- 
ſidence, ſtill it muſt be acknow- 
ledged that this conduct is very 
ſtrange, and altogether ſingular. 
For there was neither reaſon nor 
neceſſity for committing a devaſta- 
tion ſo horrible, and accompanied 
with the ſnedding of ſo much inno- 
cent blood. It ſhould ſeem that 
pains were taken to ſtifle the voice 
of humanity, to fill the numerous 


royal famiiy, reſiding in that un- 


fortunate city, with the greateſt 
terror, and to put their lives in 
danger. 

It is unneceſſary for me to en- 
large farther by obſerving to the 


laudable dyet of the empire, that 
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beſides the cruelties committed on 
this occaſion, the regard due 9 
the perſons of ſovereigns, their 
families, and reſidences, a regard 
which men have ever held ſacred 
and inviolable, was trampled on. 
| John George Ponickay, 
Tranſlation of the memorial pre. 
ſented on the 27th of November, 
to the dyet of the empire, by 

M. de Plotho, the Brandenboury 

miniſter, in anſwer to that of the 

Saxon miniſter. 

There is not perhaps an inſtance 
of ſuch a denunciation to the dyet 
of the empire, as that which was 
made m relation' to what preceded 
the burning of the ſuburbs of Dre. 
den, by the Saxon miniſter, in a, 
memorial dated November 24, in 
which all the facts ſet forth are 
founded on advices pretended to 


be moſt authentic; yet it hath 


not been judged proper to venture 
to tell whence, or — whom, thoſe 
advices were received, that the al- 
fembly of the empire, and theim- 
partial world, might judge, witl 
certainty, what degree of cred 
they deſerved. 

The Saxon eleQoral miniſtry 
onght not therefore to be ſurpriſed, 
if on this occaſion, their miniſterid 
credit ſhould receive ſome check; 
and if blind zeal ſhould not mec 
was a blind credulity. 

We are therefore obliged, 0 
our part, to give, as the Saxon 
miniſter hath done, but ſtriQly al- 
hering to truth, the authentic pre- 
liminary advices received from our 
court. 

[Here Baron Plotho inſerts, word 
for word, the relation of wh 
paſſed at Dreſden, and before thi 
city, from the 8th of Novembt) 
till the ſending of M. de Sawouk): 
See page 168, &c.] 

M. Plotho proceeds thus: 


Frou 


| 
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From this genuine relation of 
what preceded the affair, every 
one will eaſily judge that nothing 
was done but what neceſſity and 


the exigency of war required. It 
is certainly molt natural, that when 
fiege is laid to a town which is a 
royal reſidence, he that defends it 
„ ſhould employ the ſame preczutions 
ins its defence that are uſed in or- 
+ WY dinary fortreſſes: and we cannot 
e WE conceive on what foundation the 


derneſs when none is ſhewn by the 
beſiegers ; this would be to carry 
complaiſance too far, 

Mean while, all this, alas! is 
the deplorable effect of the war; 
and thoſe who will not agree to 
gentle methods, but demand fire 
and ſword, and inſiſt on it, ſee 
their wiſhes and their deſires fully, 
and more than fully, accompliſhed. 

The underſigned can, neverthe- 
leſs, moſt ſolemnly aſſure, with the 
greateſt truth, that the King of 
Pruſſia, from his great love to man- 
kind, always feels the greateſt emo- 
tion of ſoul and the moſt exquiſite 
concern at the ſight of the profuſe 


y effuſion of blood, the devaſtation 
ed, Wot cities and countries, and the 
rial inconveniences of war, by which ſo 
ck; HNnany thouſands are overwhelmed: 
ect and if his fincere and honeſt inc'i- 


mation to procure peace to/Germa- 
ly, his dear country, could have 


xon rrerailed, or been liſtened to, in 
: y ſhape, the preſent war, attend- 
pre- ed with ſo much bloodſhed, and 
out FP'vinous to ſo many countries, * 


have been prevented and avoided. 
Thoſe therefore, who ſtirred up 


vba ne preſent war, and who inſtead of 
that Er inguiſhing it without ſhedding 
ber, of blood, took meaſures by which 
ſky. eil was thrown on the flames, and 


he re rendered fiercer, have to 


From 
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beſieged can be required to uſe ten- 


177 
anſwer to God for ſuch a profuſe 
effaſion of blood, for the ruin and 
devaſtation of ſo many countries, 
and for the loſs of the lives and 
effects of ſo many ir nocent perſons. 
Ehrich Chriſtopher 

Baron PLoTHO. 

On the 26th of july, M. Le 
Chevalier Drucour, Governor of 
Louiſbourg, ſurrendered that place 
by capitulation, on the followin 
articles : VIZ, :>--Y | 

I, The garriſon of Louiſbourg 
ſhall be priſoners of war, and ſha 
be carried to England in the ſhips 
of his Britannic maj⸗ſty. 

II. All.the artillery, ammuni- 
tion, proviſions as well as the arms 
of any kind whatloever, which 
are at preſent in the town of 
Louiſbourg, the iſlands of Cape- 
Breton and St. John, and their ap- 
purtenances, ſhall be delivered 
without the leaſt damage, to ſuch 
commiſſaries as ſhall be appointed to 


receive them, for the uſe of his Bri- 


tannic majeſty. 

III. The governor ſhall give his 
orders that the troops which are 
in the iſland of St. John, and its 
appurtenances, ſhall go on board 
ſuch ſhips of war, as the, admiral 
ſhall ſend to receive them. 

IV. The gate called Port Dau- 
phine, ſhall be given up to the 
troops of his Britannic majeſty, 
to-morrow at eight o'clock in the 
morning, and the garriſon, inclu- 


ing all thoſe that carried arms, 


drawn up at noon, on the Eſpla- 
nade, where they ſhall lay down 
their arms, colours, implements 
and ornaments of war. And the 
garriſon ſhall go on board, in order 
to be carried to England in a conve- 

nient time. 0 
V. The ſame care ſhall be 
taken of the fick and wounded 
N that 
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that are in the hoſpitals, as of 

thoſe belonging to his Britannic 
majeſty. 

VI. The merchants and their 

clerks that have not carried arms, 

ſhall be ſent to France, in ſuch man- 

ner as the admiral ſhall think pro- 


„ 26 July, 1758. 
(Signed) Le Chevalier de Drucour. 


Two hundred and twenty. one 
Pieces of cannon, eighteen mor. 
tars, with a conſiderable quant 
of ammunition and ſtores had been 
found in the plate, and it wasex. 
pected that more would be found 
The following is the return of the 
ſtate of the garriſon when it capity, 
lated. 


State of the garriſon of Louiſbourg the 26th of July 1758, when 


capitulated. 
O ms 28 3 
Names of Regiments. 8 5 S 2 ; 
| 28 8. : 

Twenty-four companies of marines of the uſual = = 8. 8. 
garriſon and two of the artillery 7 — 76 746 195 toy 
Second battalion of Volontaires Etrangers 48 402 86 x 
Second battalion of Cambiſe — 38 466 104 60 


Second battalion of Artois 


Second battalion of Bourgogne — 30 353 31 44 


Total of the garriſon —— 214 2374 452 zoy 
Sea officers, private men, and marines fit for 


duty, with the ſick and wounded, 


to the ſhips - — 


belonging 
— x 1124 1347 200 


23 


Total priſoners — 56 


All the French men of war that 
were in the harbour have been taken 
and deſtroyed, viz. 

Prudent, 74 guns, burnt by the 
boats of the fleet, under the Cap- 
tains Leforey and Balfour. 

Entreprenant, 74 guns, blown 
up, and burnt, by a ſhot from the 
marine battery. : 

Capricieux and Celebre, both 
64 guns, burnt by the Entrepre- 
nant. 

Bienfaiſant, 64 guns, taken by 
the boats of the fleet, and towed 
from under the walls of the town 
into the eaſt harbour, by Captain 
Balfour. : 

Apollo, 50 guns, Chevre, Biche, 
and Fidelle frigates, ſunk by the 


enemy acroſs the harbow! 
mouth, to prevent the fleet's yy 
ing in. 
Diana, 36 guns, taken by his m 
jeſty's ſhip Boreas. 
Echo, 26 guns, taken by his w# 
jeſty's ſhip Juno, 


Of his majeſty's forces were kli 
and wounded as follows, 
| KE1LLED. 
Royal. Lieut. Fenton, Lieuten 
Howe. - 

Gen. Amherſt's. Lieut. Nichol 
Lieut. Campbell. 
Gen. Forbes's. Capt. Earl of u 

donald. 
Gen. Webb's. Enſign God 
kowe, 


ks wo 


ky 


Col. Monckton's. Lieut. Hart. 
Col. Fraſer's. Capt. Bailey, Lieut, 

Cuthbert, Lieut. Fraſer, Lieut. 

) Murray. 

a Capt. Rogers's Rangers. 

| Francis Caruthers. 

0 10 Non-commiſſion officers. 

146 Private men. 

Artillery. 1 gunner, and 3 ma- 
troſſes. 

WoundDED. 

Col. Baſtide, engineer in chief. 

Royal. Lieut. Fitz-Simmons, Lieut, 
Bailey, Lieut. Aſhe, Euſign Wa- 
terſon. 

Cen. Amherſt's. Lieut. Hamilton, 
Lieut. and Adjutant Mukins, En- 
ſign Money penny. 

Gen. Forbes's. Capt. Rycaut, Lieut. 
Francis Tew. 

Cen. Whitmore's. Lieut. Pierce 
Butler, Lieut. John Jermyn, Licut. 
William Hamilton. : 

Gen. Bragg's. Capt. Browne. 

Gen, Otway's. Lieut. Allan, 
Lieut. Brown, Lieut. and Ad- 
jutant Cockburn, Enfign Arm- 


Enſign 


ſtrong. | 

Gen, Hodgſon's. Lieut. Lilly. 

Gen. Webb's, Lieut. Hopkins. 

Col. Anſtruther's. Capt. Smith. 

Col. Fraſer's, Captain Donald 
M Donald, Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Campbell, Lieut, John 
M Donald. 

7 Non-commiſlion officers. 

2 Drummers, ' | 

315 Private men. 

Artillery, 1 corporal, 1 gunner, 3 
matroſſes. | 


Tranſlation of a letter from the 
Chevalier Drucour, late governor 
of Loviſbourg, to a friend at 
8 dated Andover, October 1, 
748. 

 Infandum, regina, jubes—1T wiſh 
dir, I could eraſe from my me- 
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mory the four years I paſſed at 
Louiſbourg. The bad ſtate of the 
lace, the impoſlibility of making 
it better, the ſubſiſtence of a gar- 
riſon and inhabitants ſupported 
there at the king's expence, and 


_ threatened with famine once a 


month, gave no little uneaſineſs 
and anxiety to all who are charg- 
ed therewith. This ſituation 
manct alta mente reteſtum. Many 
old officers, from all the rovinces 
of the kingdom, have been wit- 
neſſes of my conduct; and | dare 
aſſert that it was never impeached, 
But he who views objects at a 
diſtance only, may judge different- 
ly. 1 hope, Sir, this was not your 
caſe ; but that you ſaid, * It mult 
have been impoſſible for Dru- 
© cour to act otherwiſe.“ Of this 


I cannot ſo eaſily convince you 


till I have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you. Mean while know that 
twenty-three ſhips of war, eighteen 
frigates, ſixteen thouſand land 
forces, with a proportionable train 


* of cannon and mortars, came in 


ſight on the firſt of june, and 
landed on the Sch. To oppoſe 
them, we had at moſt but- 2500 
men of the garriſon and 300 mi- 
litia of the burghers of the town 
and St. John's iſland ; a fortifica- 
tion (if it could deſerve the name) 
crumbling down in every flank, 


face, and courtine, except the right 


flank of the king's baſtion, which 
was remounted the firſt year after 
my arrival. The covered-way was 
covered as much as it could be, 
and yet was commanded and en- 
filaded throughout, as well as the 
dauphin and king's baſtions. In 
the harbour were five men of war, 
This was our force. The ſuc- 
cours I expected from Canada did 
not arrive till the end of the 
N 2 ſiege; 
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ſiege; and conſiſted of about 350 
Canadians only, including 60 In- 
dians. 

The enemy was at firſt very ſlow 
in making his approaches ; for on 
the 15th of July, he was three 
hundred toiſes from the place. 
He was employed in ſecuring his 
camp by redoubts and epaule- 
ments, thinking we had many 
Canadians and Indians behind him. 
We, on our part, uſed every me- 
thod to deſtroy and retard his 
work, both by the fire of the place 
and that of the ſhips in the har- 
bour. The commodore of thoſe 
ſhips warmly ſollicited leave to 
quit the place; but knowing the 
importance of their ſtay to its 
ſafety, I reſuſed it. It was our 


buſineſs to defer the determination 
ot our fate as long as poſſible. 
My accounts from Canada aſlured 
me, that M. de Montcalm was 
marching to the enemy, and would 


come up with them between the 
1;th and 2oth of July. I ſaid, 
then, * It the ſhips leave the har- 
' © bour on the 1cth of June (as 
they deſire) the Engliſh admiral 
will enter it immediately after ;? 
and ſhould have been loſt be- 
fore the end of the month ; which 
would have put it in the power 
ot tie generals of the beſiegers 
to have employed the months of 
July and Auguſt in ſending ſuc- 
cours to the troops marching 
againit Canada, and to have enter- 


ed the,river St. Lawrence at the 
proper ſeaſon. This object alone 
cemed to me of ſufficient im— 


portance to require a council of 
war, whoſe opinion was the ſame 
with mine, and conformable to the 
king's intentions. The ſituation 
of the ſhips was not leſs critical 
than ours, Four of them were 
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burnt, with two corps of caſery, 
by the enemy's bombs, At la, 
on the 26th of July, no ſhips be- 
ing left, and the place being opa 
in different parts of the king, the 
dauphin, and the queen's baſtion 
a council of war determined to ak 
to capitulate. 

I propoſed much the ſame 2. 
ticles as were granted at Pon. 
mahon: But the generals would 
liſten to no propoſal, but our be 
ing priſoners of war. I ane; 
their letter, and my anſwer, 5 
which you will ſee that I wa 
reſolved to wait the general aſſauly 
when Mr. Prevot, commiſſary. ge 
neral and intendant of the c. 
lony, brought me a petition fromthe 
traders and inhabitants, which de. 
termined me to ſend back tbe 
officer who carried my former ler 
ter, to make our ſubmiſſion to the 
law of force ; a ſubmiſſion which, 
in our condition, was inevitable 
This condition was ſuch, that, fur 
eight days, the officers had no; 
any more than the private me, 
one moment's reſt, nor indeed a! 
place in which to take reil, | 
all beſieged towns there are er 
trenchments where thoſe who ar 
not on duty may retire, and be 
covered from the enemy's fre; 
but at Louiſbourg we had note 
ſafe place even for the wounded; 
ſo that they were almoſt as mud 
expoſed every minute of the four an 
twenty hours, as if they had ben 
on the covered-way. Neventlt 
leſs the men did not | murmur d 
the leaſt, nor diſcover the {mall 
diſcontent ; which was owing ® 
the good example and exact W 
cipline of their officers. Not 
deſerted but foreigners, Germans 
one of whom prevented an . 


tended fally. As he had go 


aus 
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over to the enemy two hours be- 
fore, it was not thought prudent 
| to make it. he burning of the 
ſhips and of the caſerns of the 
king's and queen's baſtions hin- 
a ered our making another. A 
third had not better ſucceſs ; we 
proceeded no farther than the 
glacis of the covered-way, having 
miſſed the quay of a ſmall paſſige 
( which it behoved us to turn in 


ſo that of four fallies, which 
were intended, one only ſucceed- 
ed, in which we made 20 grena- 
diers, and two officers, priſoners, 
beſides thoſe that were killed, a- 
mong whom was a captain, We 


te had about 3 30 killed and wounded 
. during the courſe of the ſiege, in- 
be BY cluting officers. The crews of the 
er WY king's ſhips are not comprehended 
he in that number. 

eh, 


As to the landing, it muſt have 
been effected, by ſacrificing lives 
in one part or another; it being 
impoſſible to guard ſuch an ex- 
tent of coaſt with a garriſon of 
30900 men, and leave men in the 
place for the daily duty, We 
occupied above two leagues and 
a half of ground in the moſt ac- 
ceſible parts: but there were 
ſome intermediate places we eould 
not guard; and it was preciſely in 


ea; one of theic that the enemy took 
pott. | 

and The captain of a ſhip ftrikes 
Yee 


when his veſſel is diſmaſted, his 
ngging cut to pieces, and ſeve- 
ral ſhot reccived between wind 
let and water, A governor of a town 
e furrenders the place when the 
breaches are practicable, and when 
date BW he has no re ource by entrench- 
abs! ing himielf in the gorges of baſ— 

none, or within the place. Such 
was the caſe of Louiſbou-g. Add 
ant do this, that it wanted every ne- 


order to take the enemy in flank : ' 


ceſſary for ſuch operations: Ge- 
neral Wolfe himſelf was obliged 
to place centinels on the ram- 
parts; for the private men, and the 
ſutlers entered through the breaches 
and gaps, with as much eaſe, as if 
there had been only an old ditch. 
Of 52 pieces of cannon, which 
were oppoſed to the batteries of 
the beſiegers, 40 were diſmounted, 
broke, or rendered unſerviceable. 
It is eaſy to judge what condition 
thoſe of the place were in. Was 
it poſſible, in ſuch circumſtances, 
to avoid being made priſoners of 
war ? 1 have the honour to be, 
&c. | 

Le Chevalier de Dzucous. 


General Amherſt's letter to the 
Governor of Louiſbourg referred 
to above. | 
* In anſwer to the propoſal I 

have juſt now had the honour to 

receive from your excellency, by 
the Sicur Loppinot, I have only to 
tell your exceliency, that it hath 
been determined by his excellency 
Admiral Boſcawen and me, that 
his ſhips ſhall go in to-morrow to 
make a general attack upon the 
town. Your excellency knows very 
well the fituation of the army and 
the fleet ; and as his excellency 
the admiral, as well as I, is very 
deſirous to prevent the effuſion of 
blood, we give your excellency one 
hour, aiter receiving this, to deter- 
mine either to capitulate as priſoners 
of war, or to take upon you a!l the 

bad conſequences of a defence a- 

gainſt this fleet and army. 

Bosc AWEN. 
Jer. Aung R sr. 


The Governor's anſwer to General 


Amherit, 
© To anſwer your excellencies 
in as few words as pofnlele, I tall 


N 3 have 
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have the honour to repeat to you 
that my reſolution is ſtill the ſame; 
and that I will ſuffer the conle- 
quences, and ſuſtain the attack you 
ſpeak of. 

Le Chevalier de Dxucovr. 


A iece extracted from authentic 
ocuments of the French admini- 
ſtration in Hanover. 


One Gautier, a farmer of Paris, ar- 
riving at Hanover ſome days 
before Chriſtmas, and there fix- 
ing his office, there appeared a 
decree of council of the King 
of France, dated the 18th of 

October, 1757, the tenor of which 
is as follows. 


Extract from the regiſters of the 
council of ſtate. 

The king having, by a reſult 
of council of the 11th of this 
inſtant, N Fajdy, citizen 
of Paris, to take upon him, on 


his majeſty's account, the direc- 


tion, receipt, and adminiſtration 
of the duties and -revenues, of 
what nature ſoever they may be, 
without any exception, and under 
what denomination ſoever they may 
be levied and collefted, belong- 
ing to his majeſty in the clec- 
torate of Hanover, the countries, 
fates, provinces, towns, diſtricts, 
commonalties, and adminiftrations, 
conquered from the King of Eng- 
Jand, Ele&or of Hanover, that have 


been ſubjected to his majeſty ſince 


the beginning of this year's cam- 
paign, or may hereafter be ſub- 
jected, to receive and bring to 
account all ſuch perſons as have 
had the direction, receipt and ad- 
miniſtration of all the ſaid revenues 
of what kind ſoever they may be, 
fince the conqueſt of the elec- 
corate of Hanover, the countries, 
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ſtates, towns, diſtrifts, commonal: 
ties and adminiſtrations, conquer. 
ed from the King of England, 
Elector of Hanover, for all the 
ſums which they ſhall have re 
ceived 3 to bring, in like man. 
ner, to account all perſons, who, 
before the electorate of Hanover, 
and the other conquered countries 
paſſed under his majeſty's domi. 
nion, were employed in the di. 
rection and receipt of the reve. 
nues of the country, whether they 
farmed them on a leaſe for a cer. 
tain term, or had the receipt and 
direction thereof, for the account 
of the preceding . ſovereign: In 
ſhort, to receive of the ſaid per. 
ſons the ſums due from them for 
the value of their farms, as wel 
as from thoſe who have had the 
direction and receipt of the revenue: 
previous to the poſſeſſion taken 
for, and in the name of his ma. 
jeſty, of the ſaid electorate of 
Hanover, the countries, ſtates, pro- 
vinces, towns, diſtricts, common- 
alties, and adminiſtrations: And 
it being his majeſty's will, that 
the ſaid John Faidy be put into 
immediate poſſeſſion of the fail 
direction and general adminiſire 
tion, the report having been heard 
of the Sieur Boulogne, counſellor 
in ordinary to the royal counci, 
comptroller general of the finances 
the king in council has orderet, 
and does hereby order, that in the 
interim, till letters patent, ſealel 
and regiſtered, where neceflar, 
ſhall be iſſued forth, in conſt 
quence of the reſult of the cout 
ei! of the 11th inſtant, the fi 
John Faidy be put into poſicfin 
of the direction, receipt, and at 
miniſtration of all the revenue 


and duties, of What nature ſoere 
they be, without any excepno 
and under what denomination {o- 


ein 


1758. 
ever they have been received, le- 
vied, and collected, or may here- 
after be ſo, in the electorate of 
Hanover, countries, ſtates, pro- 
vinces, towns, diſtricts, common- 
alties, and adminiſtrations, con- 
quered from the King of Eng- 


land, Elector of Hanover, from the 


time they have been ſubjected to 
his majeſty : It is his majeſty's 
will, that the receipt, direction, 
and adminii.:ation of all the re- 
venues whailocver, be in the hands 
of the fail ohn Faidy, his re- 
ceivers, dir ors, attornies, Clerks, 
and others appointed by him; 
and, for that purpoſe, that all the 
regiſters, ©cconnts, papers, eft1- 
mates, a documents, relating to 
the recen, direction, and main- 
tenance of he (1d duties and re- 
yenucs, iz dei;vered to him by 
thoſe, „ne cuſtody they ſhall 
be found, or who ſhall have been 


employed in the receipt and di- 
recti ot the ſaid revenues, 
Wh. a! the) have enjoyed the 
ſane 4. fariners upon a leaſe for 


2 term, or have been em- 
] the receipt and direc- 
ia thereof on account of the 
preceding ſovereign, before the 
electorate or other cauntries con- 
qucred from the King of Eng- 
land, Elector of Hanover, paſſed 
under the dominion of his ma- 
jeſty, and by thoſe, who, fince the 
pron taken of the ſaid country, 
ave directed, adminiſtred, and re- 
ceived the revenues of the ſaid 
electorate, countries, provinces, 
towns, diſtricts, commonaities, and 
adminiſtrations : It is his majeſty's 
will and order, that all thoſe, who 
have been employed in the receipt 
and direction of the ſaid revenues, 
under what title ſoever, be oblig- 
ed to account to the ſaid John 
Faidy, or to the directors, re- 
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ceivers, and caſhiers, appointed by 
him, for all receipts by them made, 
and to pay the ſums due from 
them, whether as farmers, direc- 
tors, or receivers, whereto they 
ſhall be obliged by the ordinary 
methods uſed in the king's re- 
venues and affairs, upon complaints 
exhibited againſt them by the ſaid 
John Faidy, or his attornies : His 
majeſty orders, that the receivers, 
of whatſoever kind they may be, 
be likewiſe obliged to produce and 
deliver to the ſaid John Faidy, or 
his attornies, upon their giving 
receipts, the accounts they have 
given in, their regiſters, land- rolls, 
and other deeds, by virtue where- 
of they have received and col- 
lected the duties and revenues of 
the preceding ſovereign, and that 
the ſaid receivers ſhall account for 
what they have received, and ſhall 
pay the ſums ſtill remaining due 
from them, under pain of being 
obliged thereto by che aforeſaid 
methods: His majeſty empowers 
the ſaid John Faidy to remove 
the receivers, and all other per- 
ſons, who ſhall have been em- 
ployed in any part of the direc- 


tion, receipt, and adminiſtration of 


the duties and revenues, of what 
nature, and under what denomi- 
nation ſoever they may be, of 
the eleQorate of Range. ſtates, 
countries, provinces, towns, diſ- 
tricts, commonalties, and admini- 
ſtrations, and to place others in 


9 _ 


to himſelf the power of order- 
ing the vouchers of thoſe in em- 
ployment, who may be removed, 
to be produced, and to provide 
for the reimburſing them the money 
they ſhall prove to have paid, in 
the manner he ſhall judge pro- 
per: His majeſty orders, that all 
perſons, of what rank and con- 
N 4 dition 


their room, his majeſty reſerving 
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dition ſoever, who have been en- 
truſted under the preceding go- 
vernment with titles, papers, ac- 
counts, regiſters, eſtimates, and in 
general, any thing relative to the 
direction, receipt, and ad miniſtra- 
tion of the revenues of the elec- 
torate of Hanover, the countries, 
ſtates, provinces, towns, diſtricts, 
coimonaltics, and adminiſtrations, 
already conquered from the King 
of England, Elegor of Hanover, 
or thoſe that may hereafter be ſo, 
to communicate the fame to the 
ſaid John Faidy, his attornies, 
di ectons, and officers, aud to de- 
live: den authentic copies of all 
the rg they ſhall deſire to 
have, nut any exemption for 
ſo doing, under pain of diſobedi- 
Ence : His majeſty in like man- 
ner orders, under the ſame pe- 
nalries, that the magiſtrates of the 
towns, thoſe of the Gcillritts and 
commonalties, the perſoiis who are 
at the head of the particular ad- 
miniſtrations of the ſtates and pro- 
vinces, ſhall deliver, upon the firſt 
. requiſition of the ſaid John Faidy, 
Bis attornies, directors, and officers, 
eſtimates, certified by them, of the 
produce of fix years, reckoning 
from the 1 of January 1751, to 
the laſt of December 1756, of 
the duties and revenues which the 
ſaid towns, diſtricts, common: lties, 
and ſtates of the provinces, are 
in poſſeſſion of; that they likewiſe 
deliver to the ſaid John Faidy, his 
attornies, directors, and officers, 
itates, certified by them, of the 
jums they ſhall have paid to the 
preceding ſovereign during the ſaid 
ix years, and ſtates of the charges 
neceſlirily incurred during the 1aid 
term, independent of the ſums 
they have paid: Ir is his majeſty's 
Intention and will, that the ſaid 
John Faidy be put into poſlet- 
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ſion and enjoy ment of the houſe, tow 
oſſices. and utenſils, hitherto made of \ 
uſc of in the direction and gene. 10 0 
ral management of the duties and the 


revenues of all kinds, with the 
direction and adminiſtration where, 
of he is charged, payment being 
made by him to the proprietor 
of the houſes for the rent thereof 
vpon the footing they ſhall agree: 
His majeſty likewite orders, thx 
the receivers, clerks, and in 
neral all thoſe who are actuah 
employed in the direction and 
genera] management of the duties 
and revenues of all kinds, of the 
electorate of Hanover, countries 
ſtates, provinces, towns, Ciltridt, 
commonalties, and adminiſtrations, 
may, after having been authorized 
thereto by the ſaid John Faich, 
his directors and attornies, con. 
tinue to act in their employment, 
without being obliged to take any 
new oaths, and that thoſe, wb bi 
ſhall replace them, or come in te 
upon a freſh eſtabliſhment, ſhall Wh ©! 
be admitted without any charges Wl !! 
to take the oath, and diſcharge ih i: 
the duty of the employ ments wv Ml * 
which they ſhall be named, upon th 
the ſimple preſentation of the laid Will © 
John Faidy, or of his Cirectors Wh "* 
and attornies, or upon the com- i ® 
miſſions which ſhall be delivered 1 
n 
a 


to them: His majeſty orders, that 
the ſlates, towns, and adminiſtra- 
tions, commonalties, farmers upon 
leaſe, the directors of the duties 
and revenues, treaſurers, receives 
general, and particular caſhiers, 
and in general all thoſe who ſhall 
be accountable and indebted to the 
duties and revenues, of what 0 
ture ſoever they be, comprehend- 
ed in the direction and admin! | 
{tration with which the ſaid Joln | 
Taidy is charged, ſhall be well | 
ad truly acquitted and diſchargel 

to arcs 
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towards his majeſty and all others, 
of whatſoever they ſhall be found 
to owe, by producing receipts from 
the ſaid John Faidy, his attornies, 
receivers, and general caſhiers, of 
the accounts they ſhall have given 
in at the time they ſhall be bal- 
lanced and acquitted : It is his ma- 
efty's will, that any diſputes that 
hall ariſe with regard to the di- 
reftion, receipt, and general admi- 
niſtration of the dutizs and re- 
venues, of what nature ſoever they 
be, of the electorate of Hanover, 
countries, ſtates, provinces, towns, 
diſtricis, commonalties, and admi- 
niſtrations, wherewith the ſaid John 
Faidy is charged, appurtenances 
and dependencies thereof, be 
brought before the intendant, 
and commiſſary, who has the 
departement of the conquered 
country, and adjudged by him, 
ſaving an appeal to the council, 
his majeſty reſerving to it the de- 
termination thereof and forbid- 
ding the ſame to all courts and 
judges: His majeſty enjoins the 
laid intendant and commiſlary of 
the ſaid department, to ſupport 
the execution of the preſent de- 
cree, which ſhall be executed, 
notwithſtanding all oppoſition and 
hindrances, of which, if any ſhould 
happen, his majeſty reſerves to 
himſelf and his council the cog- 
nizance, and forbids the ſame to 
all courts and judges. 
Done at the king's council of 
ſtate, held art Verſailles the 
18th of the month of October, 


1757. 
(Signed) Exnaxp. 
and compared with the paraphe. 
It appears from the date of 
this decree, and by what is ſaid 
therein, that, in the weeks im- 
mediately ſubſequent to the con- 
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vention of Bremervorde, the coun- 
cil of Verſailles was already em- 
ployed in framing it; and the ſaid 
decree impiizs, in clear and pre- 
ciſe terms, that it was determined 
in the council of Verſailles, to 
change the government and ſyſtem 
of the clettorate of H inover, not- 
withſtanding what wi: expreſsly 
promiſed by the capitui..tion made 
the gth of Auguſt, 1757, upon 
the ſurrender of the capital, and 
that the adminiſtration herein men- 
tioned, with which the ſaid John 
Faidy is charged, was to extend it- 
ſelf to the countries which might 
hereafter be conquered. 

If this confeſſion, made by the 
crown of France itſelf, cannot but 
be conſidered as an undeniable 
proof, that the ſame crown had 
a premeditated deſign of making 
an ill uſe of the ceſlation of arms, 
in order to proceed in taking 
poſſeſſion of the provinces they had 
not yet ſeized upon, when the 
ceſſation of arms was concluded, 
and bring to utter deſtruction the 
electorate of Hanover, without 
leaving the ſovereign thereof any 
method of preſerving it; neither 
can any one diſpute, but that 
great weight is hereby added to 
the motives, which have induced 
the king, our ſovereign, to take 
up arms afreſh, and which have al- 
ready been laid open to the eyes of 
the public, 


Lewis Fra. Armand du Pleſſis, 
Duke de Richelieu, General of the 
French army in Germany. 

The breaking of the capitula- 
tion of Cloſter-ſeven, in ſpite of 
the molt ſolemn treaty, and the 


word of honour given by the ge- 


nerals, renders void the treaty made 
with the country of Hanover, when 
the 


186 


the king's army entered it; and 
this infraction of good faith re- 
quires the greateſt rigour toward 
the Hanoverian army, now actually 
in hoſtilities. q | 

Wherefore we order, that all 
the goods, and al! other effects 
of what nature ſoever, belonging 
to all the officers or others ac- 
tually with the ſaid Hanoverian 
army, be confiſcated ro the king's 
uſe, and that the adminiſtrator ge- 
neral of the conquered countries 
take poſſeſſion thereof, in order 
to collect the revenues ariſing 
therefrom, which are to be added 
to the contributions, and to make 
uſe of them in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner for his majeſty, 
in whatever places of the con- 
quered countries they may be ſitu- 
ated. 
We ſtrictly require monſieur le 
Duc de Randan, commander in 
the country of Hanover, and all 
other commanders, to enforce the 
execution of theſe preſents, and 
to ſupport the ſame as far as it may 
concern them. 

Done at Zell, Dec. 22, 1757. 

(Signed) The Marſhal Duc de 

Richelieu. 
| And underneath, Le Lurez. 
Conditions of a ſubſidy treaty, de- 
livered on the 18th of October, 
in the name of the Landgrave of 

Heſſe Caſſel, to his excellency 

the Abbe Count de Bernis, mi- 

niſter for foreign affairs, by M. 

Packbelle, the duke de Deux- 

Ponts' miniſter. 

His moſt ſerene highneſs the 
Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, deſues 
nothing more ardently, than to at- 
tach himſelf wholly to France, and 
to make a treaty with the king for 
that end. It ſhould ſeem that it 
might be concluded on the follow- 
ing conditions: 
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I. The baſis and foundation of 
it ſhall be the laws and conſtitutions 
of the empire, and the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, of which his majeſty i 
a guarantee, 

II. The landgrave ſhall ente: 
into no engagement againſt the 
king and his allies, and ſhall never 
give any troops to ſerve againſ 
France or her allies, no» give any 
aſſiſtance directly or indirectly, ty 
the enemies of his majeſty and of 
his allies. 

III. He ſhall never give his vote 
in the general or particular aſſem. 
blies of the empire contrary to his 
majeſty's intereſt. On the contrary 
he ſhall employ his influence, joint 
ly with France, to put an end to the 
troubles of the empire. 

IV. For this end his moſt ſerene 
highneſs ſhall put his troops which 
have ſerved in the Hanoverian a. 
my, into the pay of France, on 
conditions that ſhall be agreed on, 
this condition particularly, that 
they ſhall not ſerve in the preſent 
war againſt his Britannic majeſty. 

V. His majeſty ſhall, in return, 
as ſoon as the treaty is ſigned, 
reſtore to the landgrave his eſtates; 
and all things ſhall be put in the 
condition they were in before the 
French troops entered them. 

VI. Thoſe eſtates ſhall not only 
be evacuated by the French as foo 
as the treaty is ſigned, but the) 
ſhall in conſequence thereof be e 
empted from winter quarters, and 
from all further contributions,eithe! 
in money, grain, forage, wood 
cattle, or any thing elſe, thoug! 
already impoſed on the ſubjeds d 
Heſſe : but his majeſty ſhall like 
wiſe cauſe ready money to be par 
for proviſions, and every kind © 
ſubſiſtence, of which his troops m 
ſtand in need in Heſſe; upon cot. 


dition, however, that in cone 
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ton of all this, the landgrave 
ſhall take no toll for warlike ſtores 
and proviſions, and other effects of 
that nature, which may paſs through 
his count iy. 

VII. The king ſhall guaranty all 
the eftates which his moſt ſerene 
highneſs poiiefied before the French 


ſelzed chem, and all the rights of 


the houſe or Heſſe Caſſel. 

VIII. His majeſty ſhall guaran- 
ty to that prince the act of aſſur- 
anc? given him by his ſon the here- 
ditery prince with regard to reli- 
gion; and ſhall not ſuffer it to be 
violated by any perſon, or under 
any pretext. | 

IX. The moſt chriitian king ſhall 
uſe his intereſt with the emperor 
and the empreſs queen, that, in 
conſideration of the immenſe loſſes 
and damages his moſt ſerene high- 
neſs hath ſuffered ſince the French 
entered his country, and of the 
great ſums he loſes with England, 
jn errears and ſubſidies, by this ac- 
commodation with his molt chriſtian 
majeſly, he may be excuſed from 
furniſhing his contingent to the ar- 
my of the empire, and from paying 
the Roman months granted by the 
dyet of the empire, 

X. If, in reſentment of this con- 
vention, the eſtates of his moſt ſe- 
rene highneſs ſhall be attacked, the 
king ſhall give the moſt ſpeedy and 
efficacious ſuccours. 


Tranſlation of a memorial preſented- 
in November to the dyet of the 
empire, by Baron Gimmengen, 
electoral miniſter of Brunſwick 
Lunenbourg. 

His imperial majeſty hath been 
pleaſed ro communicate to the dyet. 
of the empire, by a pretended 
moſt pracious degree of the Aulic 
council, dated the 28th of Auguſt 
lat, mandates iſſued the 21K of the 
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ſame month, on pain of the ban of 
the empire, and with avocatory 
letters thereto annexed, againſt his 
majeſty the King of Great Britain, 
my moſt gracious maſter, and alſo 
againſt ſome others of the moſt re- 
ſpectable princes of the Germanic 
empire. 

There is not an example of this 
kind in the hiſtory of the empire. 
His Britannic majeſty, during the 
one and thirty years of his glorious 
reign, hath obſerved fo unimpeach- 
able a conduct towards all his co- 
eſtates of the empire, without di- 
ſtinction of religion, that no prince 
of the empire hath received greater 
proofs of eſteem and confidence 
than he can produce. His majeſty 
hath, as much as the weakeſt 
ſtates, always obſerved right and 
Juſtice. 

On the death of the emperor 
Charles VI. he beheld the time, 
which will be a famous zra in the 
hiſtory of the houſe of Auftria, 
when the crown of France poured 
numerous armies into the empire 
to exterminate that houſe, and 
make itſelf maſter of Germany. 
His majeſty, in his double capaci- 
ty of king and elector, put him- 
ſelf in the breach; he led in per- 
ſon the auxiliary army of her ma- 
jeſty the * queen, the great- 
eſt part of which was compoſed of 
his own troops: at the battle of 
Dettingen he expoſed his ſacred 
perſon for that princeis, and his 
royal highneſs the Duke of Cum- 
berland his ſon, ſtill bears the ſcars 
of wounds there received. 

The year 1745, when his preſent 
imperial majeſty was choſen Em- 
peror, is ſtill recent in the memory 
of all the ſtates of the empire, as 
well as the pains which his Britan- 
nic majeſty took upon that occa- 
He purchaſed the preſerva- 
tion 
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tion of the houſe of Auſtria, ich 
was effected by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, with the blood of his 
ſabjects, and by means of che moſt 
important conqueſts of his crown. 
He hath endeavoured to maintain 
the imperial crown in that houſe, 
by negotiations for the election of 
a king of the Romans. The 
treaty of ſucceſſion concluded with 
the Duke of Modena, and the ag- 
grandiſement reſulting from it to 
the houſe of Auſtria, was owing to 
his majeſty's friendſhip for it, 
Inſtead of a recompence, inſtead 
of performing the tender proteſta- 
tions of regard and gratitude, which 
his majeſty then received from 
her majeſty the empreſs queen, 
and which his magnanimity hinders 
him from making public; inſtead 
of the obſervation due to the moſt 
ſolemn treaties, her majeſty the 
empreis queen refuſes him the 
aſſiſtance which ſhe ought to give 
him againſt an invaſion, proceed- 
ing wholly from the hatred of 
France, which his Britannic ma- 
jeſty has drawn upon himſelf by his 
friendſhip to that princeſs; and 
his imperial majeſty even denies 
him the dehortatorial letters he ſol- 
hcited. The court of Vienna ſigns 
a treaty with the crown of France, 
in March 1757, at a time when his 
majeſty's troops were quiet in his 
own dominions, by which the 
French troops were to paſs the 
Weſer the 1oth of July, and enter 
the eleQorate of Hanover. She 
joins her troops to thoſe of that 
crown, and ravages the king's do- 
minions worſe than the French 
troops had done. The ſame Duke 
of Cumberland who was wounded 
at Dettingen in defending her im- 
perial majeſty, is obliged to fight 
at Haſtenbeck, againſt the troops 
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of that princeſs which attacked tte 
king's dominions. 

Ihe empreſs queen ſends com. 
miſfaries to Hanover, who are 1 
ſhare, and actually did ſhare, with 
the crown of France in the contri. 


butions. She rejects all propos 
of peace; ſhe diſmiſſes the king, 
miniſters from her court; and after 
the divine Providence, according 
to its righteous ways, had, by ; 
victory granted to the king's army, 
delivered the electorate from ib 
enemies, when we were endes 
vouring to hinder the French 
troops from entering it a ſecond 
time, as they threatened, and 2 
all the world knows, his imperid 
majeſty, who, by virtue of the ca. 
pitulation which he has ſworn, 
ought © to protect the empire, and 
* at all times conſider the electon 
as its internal members and mai 
* pillars, and oppoſe the entrance 
* of foreign troops deſtined to op- 
* preſs the ſtates of the empire, 
finds it his duty, without making 
the leaſt mention of this invaſion 
by the French troops, to require 
his majeſty to withdraw his troops 
from the countries where they then 
were, to put a ſtop to all his war 
like preparations, and by that 
means again open a paſſage for the 
French army to enter his Germit 
dominions. His imperial mzjely 
thinks proper to. recal the kings 
troops, to releaſe them from thei! 
allegiance, and duty to his mi 
jeſty; to enjoin them never more 
to obey his orders, but to abandon 
their colours, their ſervice, an 


their poſt; threatening the fal 


troops with puniſhment, in boch, 
honour, and eſtates; and the king 
himſelf with being put under tie 
ban of the empire, which is pet 
in the power of the emperor; © 

cn. 
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employing in the proceedings on 
this occaſion, a ſtyle proper only to 
be uſed to a T'uſcan'or an Aultrian 
ſabject. 25 TE 

The public has already judged of 
theſe proceedings, and hiſtory will 
tranſmit them to poſterity, with- 
out diſguiſe, but with indelible 
colours, 

His Britannic majeſty till retains 
the ſame veneration for the Ger- 
manic body: that reſpect peculiar 
to the houſe of Brunſwick-Lunen- 
bourg, which will always hold it 
inviolable, is become habitual to 
his majeſty in particular: accord- 
ingly he again hath recourie, in 
quality of eleQor, to the dyet of 
the empire by means of this me- 
morial, though previouſly reſerving 
to himſelf a power to do it hereafter 
in a more ample manner. The 
records of the empire ſhew what he 
has done for Germany in ſuch a 
manner, that at leaſt 1t cannot yet 
be forgotren in that country. He 
hopes that upon this occaſion it 
will have ſome weight, the father, 
a his high co- eſtates will eaſily 
conſider, that what is now en- 
deavoured to be done to his mo- 
jeſty, may one day, and perhaps 
ſooner than they think, be done co 
themſelves, 

His majeſty, as elector, is charg- 
ed, 1ſt, With not conforming to 
the reſolutions taken the 17th of 
January, and the gth of May, laſt 
year but on the contrary, refuſ- 
his concurrence, and declaring 
for a neutrality © 2dly, With giv- 
ing ſuccours, aid and afliſtance, 
to his majeſty the King of Prutiia, 
entering into an alliance with that 
prince, joining his troops to thoſe 
of Pruſtia under the command of 
2 general in the ſervice of his 
Puſan majeny, of ſending Eng- 
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ſh, s into Germany, and 
ma" them take poſſetiion of 
the city of Embden, and employ- 
ing the auxiliary troops of ſome 
other ſtates of the empire : And 
zdly, It is complained that con- 
tributions had been exacted in his 
majeſty's name of divers ſtates of 
the empire. 

With regard to the firſt charge, 
it is very true, in the delibera- 
tions held at the dyet of the 
empire the beginning of laſt year, 
it was given as his majeſty's opi- 
nion, as well as that of moſt of 
his Proteitant co eſtates, that the 
preſent troubles ſhould be amicably 
terminated, His majeſty in giv- 
ing this opinion, had, as ulual, 
no other view than what equity 
and the good of the Germanic 
empire ſeemed to him to require, 
Whatever judgment ſhall be form- 
ed of the unhappy war that hath 
broke out, the public will always 
remember, that by a bare decla- 
ration of her majeſty the empreſs 
queen, That ſhe would not at- 
tack his Pruſſian majeſty, the rup- 
ture would have been avoided, 
and the effuſion of much blood, 
as well. as the deſolation of Ger- 
many, prevented. Ihe ſtates that 
have ſuffered by the calamities of 
the war, may judge whether the 
way that was taken was the ſhort® 
eſt for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace 
ſo much to be deſired; and 
whether it were not to be wiſhed 
that laying aſide all private views, 
his Britannic majeſty's propoſal had 
been followed, 

It is true, his majeſty took 
no part in the reſolutions, which 
were contrary to his ſentiments. 
But the laws of the empire have 
not thereby received the leaſt in- 
fringement. The queſtion, whether 
7n 
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in materia collectarum, the majority 
be ſufficient, has been referred ad 
eomitia imperii, by the in/irumentum, 
F. V. Art. F. 52. and is yet un- 
decided. It is not by the plu- 
rality of voices that it can be 
there determined, but only by 
means of an amicable accommo- 
dation; ſince otherwiſe that re- 
ference would have been a very 
uſeleſs courſe; and it is well 
known, at the negotiations for the 
peace of Weſtphalia, what was the 
tendency of the opinion of the ca- 
tholic ſtates, which formed the 
majority; thoſe very ſtates, and 
all other members of the empire, 
ought however to confider well, 
whether it be their eſſential inte- 
reſt to acknowledge, in the pre- 
ſent caſe, that every ſtate in the 
empire 15 obliged to ſubmir it to the 
majority of votes, in matters of 
conſent, as in the preſent caſe ; 
with the principal catholic elec- 
tors have in other cafes denied; 
and which will certainly be re- 
torted upon them in proper 
time. 

But whatever principles ſhall 
be aſſumed, with regard to this 
queſtion, nothing is more evident, 
than that, confidering circumſtan- 
ces and the fituation of the affair 
then and now in queſtion, his ma- 
jeſty could never be required to 
give his troops to comply with 
thoſe refolutions of the empire. 
All Germany knows, tho' the de- 
cree of the Aulic imperial council 
fays not a word about 1t, that at 
the very time when thoſe reſolu- 
tions were taken, his majeſty's 
electoral dominions were moſt un- 
Juitly threatened with an invaſion 
by France, In the month of 
March that year, the court of 


Vienna ſigned a convention with 
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France, by virtue of which yh 
enemy was to paſs the Weſer 
the month of July, and enter de 
King's territories. This invaſin 
was made accordingly. 'The en. 
preſs queen joined her own troop 
to thoſe of France; and in . 
turn ſtipulated by ſolemn treatie, 
ſigned beforehand, to have half 
the contributions that ſhould h 
exacted. The damage” which thy 
king's ſubjects ſuffered by the fir 
invaſion, exclufive of the ſums 
which the provinces were to furniſh, 
(and which have been paid on 
of the royal demeſnes) amountel 
to ſeveral millions. And till th 
unjuſt rage of his majeſty's ene. 
mies was not exhauſted. The 
French army, which entered oi 
another fide under the command 
of the Prince de Soubiſe, in com. 
3 with the troops of Wirten. 
rg, which the reigning duke, 
a thing of which there is no ex: 
ample, led himſelf, under a Frenc 
general, againſt a co-eſtate, hath 
again invaded, for the ſecond time, 
his majeſty's dominions and thoſe 
of his allies; exacted inſupport 
able contributions ; carried off the 
king's officers, entirely foraged the 
country, and plundered ſeverl 
places, and committed the preatek 
diſorders, whilſt the court ot Vien- 
na boaſts of having ordered this ir- 
vaſion (the ſole end of which wi 
to ravage the king's dominions 
and thoſe of Heſſe) as an effed 
of its magnanimity, and as 4 
merit with the Germanic body. 
If in ſuch circumſtances his mi. 
jeſty ſhould be required to ſuſpend 
the preparations he has begun, and 
join the troops that he wants fu 
his own defence to thoſe, which, 
from the arbitrary views f tO 
court of Vienna, are led 71 
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his Pruſſian majeſty by a prince 
who doth not belong to the ge- 
nerality of the empire, and on 
whom the command hath been 
conferred without a previous con- 
cloſum of the Germanic body; 
the right of the ſtates of the em- 
pire to defend themſelves when 
ſuch defence ſquares not with he 
views of the imperial court, ought, 
at the ſame time, to be ſettled. It 
is hoped that things are not yet 
come to this paſs in Germany. 
Self-defence is the molt urgent du- 
ty. The reſolutions of the empire 


cannot deprive the meaneſt man, . 


much leſs a free ſtate, and an elec- 
tor of the empire, of this right; 
nor require him to join the troops 
he wants for that end, to thoſe, 
which jointly with the troops of 
France, have invaded his country, 
and ſhared in the contributions there 
extorted. 

In the ſecond place, his ma- 
jeſty doth not deny that he hath 
entered into an alliance with the 
king of Pruſſia, which is entirely 
conformable to the rules of right: 
but as he is accountable to God 
alone for what he doth as king, 
on the other hand, in the report 
made of what he has done as 


elector, the times which preceded ' 


bath been confounded with thoſe 
that followed the French invaſion. 
From the beginning of the laſt year 
his majeſty took every method to 
ew, that the only thing he aimed 
at without taking part, other- 
wiſe, in the war, was to oppoſe 
the French foreign troops, know- 
ing they were ſent only to in- 
vade his electorate, as indeed they 
have employed themſelves almoſt 
wholly in ruining eſtates compre- 
hended under the guaranty of the 
empire, as well thoſe of the Duke 
of Saxony of the Erneſtine line, 
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of the Duke of Brunſwick Wolfen- 
buttel, the Landgrave of Heſſe- 
Caſſel, and the Count of Lippe- 
Schaumbourg, as thoſe of his ma- 
jeſty. This juſt intention, founded 
on the laws, from which his ma- 
jeſty hath been ſo far from dero- 
gating in the ſmalleſt matter, that 
no inſtance thereof hath been, or 
can be brought, did not, never- 
theleſs, hinder the French troops, 
who were furniſhed with the em- 


. peror's letters requiſitorial, from 


entering Germany in the avowed 
quality of auxiliary troops to the 
empreſs queen, in company with 
thoſe of the houſe of Auſtria and 
the elector palatine. The empire 
hath already been informed, on the 
third of December laſt year, of 
the firſt propoſals made, both to 
the imperial court, and the court 
of France, for an amicable deter- 
mination of differences ; propoſals, 
which could not have been re- 
jected, had not an hoſtile attack 
been reſolved on. Theſe offers, 
which, from the manner in which 
they were received, his majeſty 
hath reaſon to regret that he ever 
made, leave no ſhadow of plauſi- 
bility to the reproaches that may 
be made on account of the engage- 


ment that enſued, in whatever 


light the king of Pruſſia's cauſe 
may be conſidered. His majeſty 
is, indeed, fully perſuaded, that 
he might, at any time, have en- 
tered into an alliance with that 
prince for their common defence 
but no one can doubt, that, in 
this urgent neceſſity, when he was 
left alone, he had a right to feek 
aſſiſtance where it could be got. 
No fault can poſſibly be found 
with that which the King of 
Pruſſia gave him to deliver the 
electoral ſtates of Brunſwick, and 
thoſe of Wolfenbuttel, Heſſe, and 
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Buckebourg. The very nature of 


this deliverance, and the prudence 
and bravery with which it hath 
been effected, have acquired im- 
mortal glory to his moſt ſerene 
Highneſs Duke Ferdinand of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenbourg (who doth not 
command the king's army as a 
Pruſſian general) a glory, which 
is the greater, as it is more laud- 
able for that prince to have de- 
livered from ſuch heavy and un- 
Juſt oppreſſion the dominions of a 
king from whoſe family he 1s de- 
ſcended, and principalities in which 
he drew his firſt breath, where his 
anceſtors have reigned, and where 
the duke his brother ſtill reigns. 
It is with an equally juſt right 
that this duke, with the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, the Landgrave of 
Heſſe-Caſſel, and the Count of 
Schaumbourg-Lippe, put their troops 
into his majeſty's pay. Poſterity 
will hardly believe, that at a time 
when Auſtrian, Palatine, and Wur- 
tenberg auxiliaries were employed 
to invade the countries belonging 
to ſtates' of the empire, other 
members of the Germanic body 
who employed auxiliaries in their 
defence, were threatened with the 
ban. His majeſty ordered the 
Engliſh troops to be ſent over, 
and poſſeſſion to be taken of 
Embden, in his quality of king ; 
and hath no occaſion to give ac- 
count thereof to any, Mean while 
the laws of the empire permit the 
ſtates thereof to make uſe of 
foreign troops in their own de- 
fence; they forbid only the in- 
troduction of them into the empire 
to invade the dominions of an- 
other, as the emprefs queen hath 
done. 

In the third and laſt place, his 
majeſty the King of Great Bri- 
tain, Elector of Brunſwick-Lunen- 


bourg, ſent miniſters, particula Mente 
to the Palatine court and that bur 
Cologne, to divert them from join 
ing in the deſigns of France bo 
gainſt his dominions. It canng 
therefore be doubted, that it wodd Wnetr 
have been highly agreeable uo e 
him, if thoſe courts had taken mer N imp 
ſures that would have freed hin eo h 
from the burthen of the wa, Muir 
But none can expect that his ms Wpequ 
jeſty ſhould with indifference { ber 
himſelf treated as an enemy þ 
his co-eſtates. The Elector of Co. or 
logne and the Biſhop of Liege had 
no troops that were wanted in an 
the French army: but, in conf of 
deration of ſubſidies, opened toi 
the gates of their towns, and gat Wt | 
it all the aſſiſtance in their power; 
without which that army could 
not at that time have proceeded { 
far as the electoral eſtates, where 
the Auſtrian and Palatine troops 
behaved much worſe than the 
French themſelves. How can it 
be expected that his majeſty, after 
God hath bleſſed his arms with 
ſucceſs, ſhould not reſent this Nets 
treatment? 'The laws of the em- 
pire forbid the attacking of the u 
ſtates of the empire; but they 
permit defence againſt, and the 
purſuit of thoſe who by ther 
invaſion have violated the public 
peace, 

If the 'crown of France be fre? 
to ravage the dominions of the 
Duke of Brunſwick and the Land- r 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, becauſe they ue 
have given the king auxilary Bin 
troops; if the empreſs queen may, 
for the aſſiſtance ſhe hath lent the 
French king to attack the king! 
dominions, appropriate to herielt 
half of the contributions raiſed 
there; his majeſty ovght to be 
equally permitted to make thoſ 
ſtates, who have favoured the pnjul 

elner 
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enterprizes of his enemies, feel the negotiation, we own we know | 
burden of the war. not what he meant, at leaſt that | 
Theſe are facts notorious to the is the ſenſe in which we have 9 
whole empire: his majeſty hath ever underſtood thoſe expreſſions, 
too good an opinion of the pe- and in which we have executed 
netration of his high co-eſtates, the convention. The French mi- 
xo doubt of their perceiving the niſtry know very well, that the 
importance of them, and laying chief point is to determine how 
o heart what the merit he has ac- long the obligation of the treaty 
uired with the empire might have ought to ſubſiſt, according to the 
equired, and ſtill requires; and views of the contracting parties. 
herefore his majeſty expects that Hence, ſay they, it is evident, 
e dyet will, by way of advice, that the expreſſion of final re- 
ropoſe to his imperial majeſty, * conciliation is made uſe of in 
o annul his moſt inconſiſtent © Article III. only to denote that 
mandates; and not only take the Bremen and Verden were to 
noſt effectual meaſures to protect remain in the hands of the 
e electorate and the countries French till that final reconcili- 
ff his majeſty, and thoſe of Brunſ- asion ſhould happen. This is 
ck-Wolfenbuttel, Heſſe-Caſſel, the fame thing as if it had been 
id Lippe-Schaumbourg, and pro- * ſtipulated, that the French ſhould 
them a proper indemnification; remain in poſſeflion of that 
ut alſo give orders for thoſe pro- country till a peace. That the 
xedings againſt the empreſs queen, Duke of Cumberland knew very 
archdutcheſs of Auſtria, the e- well that his moſt chriſtian ma- 
dor palatine, and the duke of * jeſty had formerly refuſed to 
Virtemberg, which her majeſty, treat with him about a neutrali- 
thout being required to do it, © ty for Hanover; that he had 
ats in force againſt his Britannic therefore left out the condition 
eſty, Elector of Brunſwick-Lune- of a ſeparate reconciliation, fear- 
ourg. For which end the un- ing that his propoſal might have 
erligned moſt humbly requeſts your © cauſed the convention to be re- 
Kcellencies to aſk immediately the jected, which he had ſo much 
ceſſary inſtructions from your * intereſt and honour to obtain. 
rncipals. | That it is plain, from the pre- 
Can it be ſaid, that this was *© amble to the convention, that 
proving of a convention, and the intention of it was to hinder 
manding an explanation ſo im- the countries of Bremen and Ver- 
nant and ſo contrary to its den from being any longer the 
ie meaning. His majeſty the * theatreof the war.” 
ng of Denmark had too great His royal highneſs, the Duke 
gard for the king, to think it of Cumberland, ſo far from be- 
Mito engage him to ſubſcribe ing convinced of the impoſſibility 
that, as a conſequence of the of obtaining a ſeparate accommo- 
ay ſigned at Cloſter-Seven. If dation for the king, knew that 
wlal Richelieu did not mean the court of Vienna had pro- 
15 pretended words of honour, miſed her utmoſt efforts to bring 
* allurance not to begin hoſti- it about, and had even, for that 
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purpoſe, ſent a courier to Ver- 
ſailles to haſten its. concluſion. 
Theſe promiſes were the more to 
be depended on, as France had 
all along pretended in her writ- 
ings, that her ſole motive in not 
acceding to theſe propoſals was, 
hecauſe ſhe was not willing to do 
it without the concurrence of her 
allies, The final reconciliation of 
the two ſovereigns, namely, the 
king as elector, and the king 
of France, had certainly no rela- 
tion to a general peace. The 
propoſals made to France of an 
accommodation,. and known both 
to Marſhal Richelieu and Count 
Lynar, could leave no difficulty 
as to the true ſenſe of the term 
of a final reconciiation, She may 
exaggerate, as much as ſhe wall, 
the dangerous fituation, and the 
extremity to which the king's 
army was reduced, when the ſuſ- 
penſion of arms was concluded; 
but the event could not have 
been more fatal than that which 
France wanted to bring about, 
as the intention of the two con- 
tracting parties; for by her prin- 
ciples the ſtates of the king 
would have remained in the hands 
of the enemy, as long as the 
court of Verſailles ſhould have 
thought proper to keep them ; 
the auxiliary troops would have 
been diſarmed, and thoſe of the 
king expoſed to total deſtruction. 
Tt is plain that the preamble to the 
convention ſpeaks only of the 
reaſons which induced his Daniſh 
majeſty to interpoſe in that affair, 
The king gives them that juſtice 
which they deſerve, and looks 
upon the care of the King of 
Denmark as a proof of his ineſti- 
mable friendſhip, and at the ſame 
time as an effect of his huma- 
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nity, and of the generous cht. 
cern which his Daniſh mach 
took to prevent the effuſion «| 
blood, and to ſtop the ſcour 
of war; but by this alſo the 
king is perſuaded, that the cou 
of Copenhagen never intended g 
become an inſtrument to Fran 
to make the king ſubmit to th 
ſevere terms which the late 
wanted to impoſe upon him, u. 
der pretence of the convention, ant 
by means of pretended neceſiy 
explanations. 

The diſarming of the Heſſan 
is properly the rock on whid 
the convention ſplit, ſo the Fred: 
ſpare no pains to give a cob « 
to this pretence. The Duke oi { 
* Brunſwick, ſay they, ratife pi 
© without auy alteration, the o 

vention ſigned at Vienna, relatin 

to the diſarming of his troops 

The landgrave had formal 

demanded to be treated as thi 
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prince. It was not natural o. 
* truſt to a conſiderable body er 
* troops which ſubmitted ol it 
© thro' fear, and it was a f ch 
« precaution to take away KM ju! 
© means of offence, without & ho 
ing ſure of taking away the ui to 
* clination. It follows evidenWif te: 
from the terms of the com au 
© tion, that theſe troops bel | 
* diſbanded, they were diſenz2 na 
© ed from all connexions with ma 
King of England, Elector i tro 
Hanover, who conſequenty M wh 
© no right to retain them, a"! i nel 
© ſteal. away the ſon of the Du W. 
of Brunſwick. The only cog cal 
© tion which the Hanbverian Pre 
* neral had a right to den heh 
for the auxiliary troops, e. 
* that they ſhould not be bis 


garded as priſoners of wat; s 
* he could not pretend but © 
l 
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« they had been diſarmed, The con- 
dition of diſarmed troops is by 
no means equal to that of troops 
« priſoners of war.” 
It is not our purpoſe here to 
examine the negotiations which, 
it is pretended, the Landgrave 
and the Duke of Brunſwick en- 
tzred upon with the court of 
France; but every one knows 
that theſe princes thonght them- 
ſelves in no wiſe bound by what 
paſſed. The deſign of ſowing dif- 
dence among the allies, which 
France had certainly in view, by 
alledging theſe pretended nego- 
tiations, will not have its defired 
effect. Nor will we trouble our- 
ſelves to examine, whether the 
prudence and intereſt of the court 
of Verſailles required the difarm- 
ing of the auxiliary troops : 
Though that court has long adopt- 
ed it as a maxim to conlult only 
her own intereſt, and to give no 
other reaſon but her own conveni- 
ence, without confidering whether 
it would be impoſſible to reconcile 
theſe motives with the laws of 
jaſtice and equity. Theſe are not, 
however, ſufficient means to juſtify, 
to the eyes of the public, the pre- 
tenſions formed with regard to the 
auxiliary troops. 2 
Nor need we enter into expla- 
nations with France about the 
manner in which the Brunſwick 
troops were retained, nor of that 
which concerns his royal high- 
nels the hereditary Prince of 
Wolfenbuttel. It would be very 
ealy to free ourſelves from all re- 
proach on that head. It is ſuf- 
kcient that theſe two articles 
Were amicably terminated with 
bis royal highneſs the Duke of 
brunſwick. The queſtion between 
the king and France is, whether 
ie king had reaſon to oppoſe 
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the diſarming of the auxiliary 
troops, and whether he had a right 
to kecp them in his pay. We 
need only ſee the convention to 
decide in favour of the affirmative. 
It does not contain one word 
which can naturally mean a diſ- 
arwing; nor does it contain any 
tacit conſent to this pretence. It 
is, indeed, ſtipulated, that the 
troops ſhould not be conſidered 
as prifoners; but if it could be 
concluded from hence that the 
diſarming had been granted, it 
muſt at the fame tim: be owned, 
that the convention delivered up 
theſe troops to the mercy and 
diſcretion of France. The French 


miniſtry themſelves would not 
go upon ſo ſtrange a ſuppoſi- 
tion. 


Theſe troops, in quality of troops, 
and conſequently armed, were to 
return home, and there to find 
quarters. It was in conſequence 
of this regulation that advice was 
given of the convention to the {o- 
vereigns of the auxiliary troops, 
It is abſurd. to ſay, that by this 
means they had been diſbanded, 
The landgrave's troops remained, 
notwithſtanding, in the pay of 
Great Britain, and the troops of 
the Duke of Brunſwick and Go- 
tha, and alſo thoſe of the Count 
de la Lippe, never loſt their qua- 
lity of ſubſidiary troops of the 
king, as elector. o maintain the 
contrary, would be to ſay, that his 
majeſty, in quality of king and e- 
lector, had the power of revoking 
the treaties of ſubſidy concluded ꝓe- 
tween them, without conſulting 
theſe princes, a power which his 
majeſty does not pretend to, and 
which the Duke of Camberland 
neither had, nor could hav-, a de- 
ſign to make uſe of. The true 
ſenſe of the convention certainly 
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was, chat during the continuance 
of the ſuſpenſion of arms, theſe 
troops ſhould remain quiet in their 
reſpective countries, and at the ex- 
piration of the ſuſpenſion they 
ſhould be at liberty to renew their 
ſervices by virtue of treaties, and 
in conſequence of their quality of 
ſubſidiaries, which was by no means 
deſtroyed. 'This having happened, 
it would be uſeleſs to examine the 
extent of the articles of the conven- 
tion, with regard to the deſtination 
of the Heſſian troops in the pay of 
England. 

The French miniſtry make but a 
very ſhort anſwer to the accuſations 
of their having broke the conven- 
tion, ſet forth in the Motives and 
General Zaſtrow's letter of Nov. 
14. They ſay, © That none of the 
* reaſons alledged could occaſion 
© the breaking of the convention; 
that no ſtipulation had been made 
* for the caſtle of Schartzfeld, nor 
* the reſtitution of priſoners ;- that 
* no mention had been made of 
the treatment of the conquered 
* countries; and, laſtly, that the 
things ſet forth in M. de Zaſtrow's 
© letter did not happen till after the 
* convention had been firſt broken 
* by the Hanoverians.” 

When one of the contracting 
a thinks itſelf authoriſed to 

reak a treaty, and no recourſe can 
be had to a Erie judgment, it is 
moſt natural for the other to think 
itſelf equally diſengaged from all 
obligation. It is true, that in the 
treaty of Cloſter- Seven no mention 
had been made of priſoners of war; 
but this point was adjuſted ſix days 
aſter, by the act of accommodation 
concluded at Bremeworde, the 16th 
of September 1757, between Ge- 
neral Sporcken and General Vil- 
lemur. 
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The ſuſpenſion of arms had pu 
an end to the hoſtilities of all ſor; 
which the French army could con. 
mit againſt the king, in quality of 
elector; but was it not an hoſttliy 
to take by aſſault the caſtle of 
Schartzfeld, to plunder it, and ca: 
ry off the garriſon priſoners af 
war ? Was it not an hoſtility to re. 
double, after ſigning the conven. 
tion, the exactions and violences 
towards the king's ſubjects, inſte:! 
of granting them the relief which 
they expected? When a people 
ſubmits and ceaſes to make reſil. 
ance, they have a natural right u 
a milder treatment from the con- 
E than another which is ſtill in 
ear of hoſlilities. The ſubjects a 
the electorate tried, though impol- 
fible, to ſatisfy the exactions that 
were impoſed upon them; their 
reſignation only multiplied the mot 
exorbitant demands, accompanied 
with threatenings, which but to 
plainly ſhewed, that the total run 
and deſtruction of the county 
would be the conſequences of 3 
convention concluded to prevent thi 
misfortune. Laſtly, if the othe 
breaches by the French had nd 
exiſted befere the open breaking 
of the convention, General Zaſtro# 
would have no reaſon to complai 
of them in his letter of the 14th d 
November, 
They pretend to juſtify them: 
ſelves by ſaying, That the pte. 
* tence of diſarming the Heſſiats 
© had been taken away by de 
* king's complaiſance, in defiling 
from that condition; that will 
* was ſaid in the Moliwes u 
falſe; that France had but vi! 
© lately ſoftened her language ® 
© that head; that as carly 28 te 
* 2d of November, Marthal N. 


© chelieu had declared his havil 


delle“ 
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« defited from them, by virtue of 


| © his full powers, and that in caſe 
| « the Hanoverian general had no 


« pretence left for executing the 
convention of Cloſter-Seven.* On 


| the 17th of October, 1757, Count 
| Lynar wrote to his majeſty's elec- 
| toral miniſter, that Marſhal Ri- 


chelieu's courier was returned from 
Verſailles with inſtructions, which 


| expreſsly ſaid, the court would 


hear of no terms of peace ; that 


| it was reſolved to hold to the 


ſcheme of explanation ; and laſtly, 
that it would leſs than ever deſiſt 
from the condition of diſarming the 
Heſſians, and that it had rejected 
the offer of his Daniſh majeſty, to 
receive theſe troops into his terri- 
tories. | 

It was therefore neceſſary to 
come to a determination on this 
head, or to wait to ſee the war 
kindled up a-freſh. The battle of 
Roſbach happened on the 5th of 
November, ſoon after the arrival 
of that letter. 'The king could 
not foreſee that France would then 
change her tone ; he ſaw himſelf 
obliged to rake meaſures, in conſe- 
quence of the declarations which 
he had been informed of, by the 
letter of October 17, nor could he 
afterwards change them, when it at 
length pleaſed the court of Ver- 
failles to come down, though very 
little, from her unjuſt pretenſions. 
On one hand, he had already ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty, and on the other, the pro- 
ceedings of France ſhewed but too 
plainly, that he had reaſon to be 
difident of her fidelity. Beſides, 
it is not true, that ſhe deſiſted from 
the diſarming of all the auxiliary 
troops. In Marſhal Richelieu's 
letter of November 9, he makes 
only mention of the Heſſians, and 
k ſilent with regard to the fate of 
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the troops of Brunſwick ; laſtly, 
ſhe never pronounced her preten- 
ſions to keep the ſtates of the king 
till a general peace. 

It is plain, that during the con- 
tinuance of a negotiation, and be- 
fore every thing be regulated and 
concluded, the two parties have a 
power to renounce their engage- 
ments. If all difficulties had been 
removed by the convention of Clo. 
ſter-Seven, what need was there 
of a new negotiation ? France per- 
ſiſting to want further clauſes, and 
explications to be added to it, gave 
the king an inconteſtible right to 
declare himſelf according to the 
nature of the ſubje& and circum- 
ſtances. 

Not content with having com- 
bated the motives, which engaged 
the king to take up arms, they 
crit:cize violently upon the manner 
in which that was executed. Had 
* there been, ſay they, any honour- 
able way of withdrawing from 
the execution of that ſolemn act, 
it would have been to declare it 
void, by puttmg themſelves in 
the ſame poſition they were be- 
fore it was concluded ; but in- 
ſtead of that the moſt odious 
means were made uſe of to vio- 
late that capitulation ſucceſſively 
and with impunity. The time 
was ſpun out for three months, 
to find an opportunity to break 
the convention, 'The French 
army was ſuffered to go to Hal- 
berſtadt, and they waited till it 
* was ſeparated by the bad ſeaſon. 
They ſeized the opportunity of a 
« repulſe to come out of the limits 
« preſcribed them, under pretence 
of extending their quarters. They 
* afterwards took advantageous 
* poſts, under pretences equally 
* contrary to the convention. They 
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made all the diſpoſitions for the 
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ſiege of Harbourg, without any 
previous declaration of war; and 
having made all theſe prepara- 
tions, and when they thought 
the enemy ſufficiently weakened 
and deceived, to fignt them with 
advantage, they declared that ho- 
{tilities were to be commenced, 
and that they conſidered the 
convention as broken, while they 
were marching againſt them, and 
attacking their poſts.? 


= 1, 2X 89 I 20 EY « (6 * 


The more the author of the Pa- 


rallel exhauſts his rhetoric in this 
ſort of declamation, ſo much the 
leſs regard doth he pay to truth, 
It is certain and inconteſtable, that 
the Hanoverians confurmed on their 
part, in every reſpect, to the con- 
vention, as it was ſigned. It was 
neither the king's generals, nor 
Marſhal Richelieu, who cauſed it 
to be broken by their declarations ; 
but the court of Verſailles, wkich 
would not look upon the conven- 
tion as obligatory, unleſs it ſhould 
be extended to the diſarming of the 


auxiliary troops, and unleſs the 


king would leave his country. to 
the diſcretion of his enemics, till a 
general peace. 'The king, there- 
tore, had the ſame right to look 
upon this affair as depending upon 
the reſolution of the reſpective 
courts, and to take his meaſures 
accordingly. He made uſe of that 
right. Tt was natural not to com- 
mit hoſtilities as long as Count Ly- 
nar's negotiation laſted 3 but that 
miniſter, as the court of Verſailles 
well knows, could never bring 
about negotiations of peace, which 
was, however, the true intention 
of the ſuſpenſion of arms. Could 
it be thought ſtrange, if the king, 
by virtue of the right which the in- 
flexible ſeverity of his enemies gave 
him, determined himſelf, according 
to the events that happened, and 
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che victory gained over the French 
army at Roſbach ? This even, 
however, did not influence his na. 
jeſty's reſolutions. If any one yil 
but calculate the date of thef 
events, he will be convinced of the 
contrary. The battle of Roſhuch 
happened on the 5th of Noven. 
ber, and the motions of the Hand. 
verian army were renewed on the 
26th of the ſame month, The kicg 
could not have been informed x 
London, in ſo ſhort a time, of thi 
ſucceſs, to give orders to his mi. 
niſter, to ſollicit the conſent of ti 
Pruſhan majeſty, with regard u 
Prince Ferdinand, to whom the 
king offered the command of the 
army, ſo as to receive the King df 
Pruſſia's anſwer, to hear of the 
prince's arrival, and cauſe hoſtil. 
ties to be renewed. If the rules d 
good faith had not been fcrupy- 
louſly obſerved, the French amy 
might have been reduced to a more 
dangerous ſituation than 1t really 
was. In what a critical ſituation 
would it have found itſelf. if tie 
king's troops, as they were fully 
authorized to do, had marched, on 
the firſt diſcovery of the deſign to 
diſarm the auxiliary troops, and, 
at the ſame time that the battle of 
Roſbach happened, and when Mar- 
ſhal Richelieu was at Halberltact 
with his army, had attacked hm 
in the rear? The operations 0 
the army did not begin till after 
the King of Pruſſia was gone ind 
Silefia, and when the French wer 
not only upon their guard, but the 
firſt columns of their army bad 
even advanced beyond Lanet- 
bourg, with deſign to obtain, I) 
open force, tne unjuſt condition 
propoſed by the court of Verſus 
As to the pretended prepara 
for the ſiege of Harbourg, we br 


nothing at all of them. Ve 0 
oh! 


AJ. 23 
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not deny but the quarters of the 


troops were extended; but that 
we were obliged to do it through 


unavoidable neceſſity, the quarters 


| deſtined to receive only the Hano- 
verian tr00ps, not being, at the 
ſame time, ſufficient for thoſe of 
| Heſſe and Brunſwick alſo, 


which 
by a natural conſequence of the pro- 


ceedings of France, could not be 
| ſeparated from the body of the 
| army. Neither of the two French 
| detachments were ſurprized; the 


two armies were aſſembled when 
the ſcene of operations was again 
opened, and in this reſpect they 
were in the ſame ſituation as at 
Cloſter-Seven. Nor was it in the 
year 1757, but the year following, 
that the French army was driven 
out of his majeſty's German domi- 
nions. The victory gained at Roſ- 
bach. the bad ſeaſon, the diſeaſes, 
and decreaſe of the French army, 
events which never followed from 
the king's reſolutions, could not 
oblige his majeſty to maintain a 
convention, which 1n itſelf was not 
binding, aud which France would 
not acknowledge as ſuch, when it 
was a proper time. 

We flatter ourſelves we have 
fully anſwered the reproaches of 
the court of Verſailles; at leaft 
none of the objectiòns that relate to 
the deciſion of the ſubject, have 
been wilfully forgot. We do not 
pretend to anticipate the judgment 
of the public; we leave it to pro- 
nounce, after having ſeen a true 
repreſentation of his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's conduct, whether the mi- 
niſtry of Verſailles are in the right, 
when they ſay, That ſuch odious 
Principles and proceedings can 
; only be owing to the artifices and 
; evil counſels of ſome corrupt mi- 

niſters.“ We will not trouble our- 
ſelves to anſyer the abuſive lan- 
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guage: nor will we retort it, but 
paſs over the above, as weil as 
many other reproaches qually 
odious and trifling. The French 
miniſtry cannot be ſo ignorant of 
the judgment, which their own 
nation forms of their principles, to 
doubt, that we mitt, it we had 
a mind, i-»5reoach them wich their 
evil counſels and meaſures, equally 
ruinous to France and Germany, 
in a manner which, even in France 
itſelf, would not fail to make an 
impreſſion. Ir is, however, ne- 
ceſſary to add two remarks on what 
has been ſaid. Our days have pro- 
duced a phznomenon, > witch 
hiftory does not furniſh us with an 
example; we have ſeen the houſes 
of Auſtria and Bourbon, uniting 
their forces to give chains to Eu- 
rope, and eſpecially ta Germany. 
Providence does not want m-ans to 
prevent this mis fortune. This do- 
minion fo eagerly tought for G d 
not be exerciſed in concert, if they 
ſhould make themſelves maſters of 
it. That alliance, the firſt years of 
which have flowed with rivers of 
blood, will occaſion no leſs blood- 
ſhed, when it comes one day to be 
broken; bu: the violent tumults, 
and the imminent dangers, with 
which the politic ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope, and ſo many kingdoms and 
ſtates are threatened during this 
criſis, merit the moſt ſerious atten- 
tion of thoſe ho ace at the helm 
of government. Eſpecially it is 
manifeſt, that the Protetant relt- 
gion is in inevitable danger, not- 
withſtanding the falſe proteſtations 
given to the profeſſors of it. The 
pretended ſchemes of fecularization 
aſcribed to his Britannic majeſty 
and the King of Pruſſia, are fo ill- 
founded, that they are taken upon 
the authority of an obſcure work, 
every“ page of winch ſhows the 
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author to have no right to be a 
negotiator of peace. Never had 
the Catholic religion leſs to fear 
than at a time when its arms are 
united, and diſſenſion reigns among 
the Proteſtants. It is not the ſame 
with regard to what the latter have 
to fear from their enemies. The 
defigns of the court of Vienna to 
render the Catholic religion predo- 
minant in Germany, have been 
- Plaialy exhibited by the reflections, 
and the advices of a very able mi- 
miſter, who certainly would not 
have impoſed upon his court, and 
who had his information from the 

fountain-head. The juſtice of his 
diſcoveries has been proved by the 
cvent, for we ſee not one Catholic 
ſtate of the empire, but what have 
bed the neck to this new ſyſtem, 
out o geal for religion, notwith- 
tending the real diſadvantages that 
Ti naturally follow. It is only 
n ered to theſe arguments, that 
he treaty of Verſailles has been 
*vrrced upon the treaty of Weſt- 
P3:c\.1a, 
which have contracted theſe new 
eng agements, free to change them 
at pleaſure, and according to cir- 
cumſtances? Beſides, if the Pro- 
teſtant ſtates, as they pretend, are 
bound to adopt the treaty of the 
peace of Weſtphalia, in what ſenſe 
the Catholics pleaſe to give it is 
but too clear, that the Proteſtants 
are already diveſted of the moſt im- 


e privileges, granted to them 


y that treaty. 


All the king's meaſures will ever 
tend to the general ſafety of Eu- 
tope, to the liberty and indepen- 
dence of the empire, and the main- 
tainance of the Proteſtant religion. 
Neither the misfortune with his 
eſtates of Germany have ſuffered, 
nor the baſe treatment which he 
hath received from the court of 
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Vienna, nor the conduct of ſeveral 
of his co- eſtates, which favour the 
unjuſt defigns of that court, will 
ever be able to divert him from an 
end ſo worthy of himſelf, He 
hopes that the Divine Providence 
will continue to bleſs the army 
which he has taken up in his own 
defence, and thut it will make this 
the means of procuring peace to 
the empire, and alſo of blaſting 
the wicked deſigns of thoſe who 
have brought into it the flame of 
war, and have opened a ſcene of 
calamities, of which we have not 


ſeen an inſtance ſince the peace of 
Weſtphalia. 


Extradts from the manifeſto of the 
court of France, lately publiſhed b 


authority at Paris, 


This ſophiſtical and ſcurrillous 
piece conſiſts of three parts: the 
firſt contains what they call prelimi- 
nary eclairciſſements: The ſecond 
is called, Parallel of the king“ 
conduct with that of the King 
of England, Elector of Hanover: 
and the third contains the vouchers 
of the facts mentioned in the two 
former. 

The firſt labours to prove the 
juſtice of the king's ſending his 
armies into Germany, and attack- 
ing the Elector of Hanover and 
Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; and 
the reaſoning in it would have 
ſome foundation, if they had 
proved, that the King of Prufſa 
was the firſt aggreſſor, and con- 
ſequently the firſt infractor of the 
peace of the empire. But th 
they take for granted, ſo that te 
whole is founded upon a pet 
principii, or what we call a begging 
the queſtion, therefore deſerves 10 
notice. 

As to the ſecond part, after ſome 


ſcurrillous ſtrictures upon the 4 
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duct of Hanover, with relation to 
the convention of Cloſter-Seven, 
they proceed as follows. 

« As it is chiefly from the 
king's alliance with the Empreſs 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
that the King of England, Elec- 
tor of Hanover, has ſought to 
take advantage for ſtirring up the 
ſtates of Germany . their 
moſt Chriſtian and Imperial Ma- 
jeſties, and cover with a ſpecious 
pretext his pernicious attempts a- 
gainſt the quiet and ſafety of the 
empire; the firſt thing muſt be to 
deface the falſe impreſſions intend- 
n by him to be made on the pub- 
6 

To this end it will be demon- 
ſtrated, that this alliance which his 
Britannic majeſty has pretended 
to be ſo very unnatural and ſo 
dangerous for the Germanic li- 
berty, has, on the contrary, been 
quite natural; that the kings of 
England and Pruflia have them- 
ſelves rendered it neceſſary, and 


that if the liberty of the empire 


is threatened with the greateſt 
dangers, it is from thoſe who have 
attacked it, and who in contempt 
of the Germanic conſtitutions, and 
of whatever among ſovereigns is 
moſt ſacred, labour to oppreſs it, 
and not from thoſe who defend 
it, purſuant to their engagements, 
in conformity to the reſolutions of 
the empire, and at the hazard of 
their own ſafety. | 

It 15 manifeſt that on the firſt 


hoſtilities in North America of the 


King of England againſt the 
French, the king formed the de- 
ſign of confining himſelf to his 
own defence againſt the Engliſh, 
in order, were it poſſible, to pre- 
ſerve to Europe in general, and 
the empire in particular, the ad- 
vantages of peace, of which he 
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found himſelf deprived by the in- 
juſtice and ambition of his ene- 
mies. 

But very different were the 
thoughts of other powers; the 
King of Pruflia, dazzled, as he 
himſelf owns, by the King of Eng- 
land's glittering promiſes, quitted 
the alliance of France; and ſud- 
denly came to light a particular 
treaty betwixt the courts of Lon- 
don and Berlin, containing the 
moſt dangerous views, and which, 
among other objects, impoſed laws 
on the princes of Germany, in- 
terdicting them the liberty of 
foreign pay which 1s reſerved 
to them by the Germanic conſtitu- 
tions, in caſe of their being at- 
tacked. 

Theſe two courts indeed gave 
out, that this treaty tended only 
to the ſupport of the tranquillity 
of Germany, and that it was the 
motive for the clauſe expreſſing, 
that they would ſuffer no foreign 
troops to enter it under any pre- 
tence whatever; but as the em- 
pire had in no wiſe commiſſioned 
them with this care, and the King 
of Pruſſia, in concert with the 
King of England, was making 
immenſe preparations of war, at 
a time when he had no enemies 
to fight, it was eaſy to judge, 
that the real ſcope of a clauſe fo 
contrary to the Germanic con- 
ſtitutions, was to hinder any op- 


_ Poſition coming from without Ger- 


many to the war which thoſe two 
princes had determined to kindle 
within, if they ſhould not find the 
court of Vienna favourable to the 
project of exciting a general war, 
in which France might be im- 
plicated. 

If the expreſſion of this clauſe 
drew a ſuſpicion on their views, 
they were entirely laid open by 

the 
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the omiſſion of another; that is, 
by their affectation of not inſerting 
into the treaty of Weſtminſter the 
neutrality of the Low Countries, 
in favour of the empreſs queen, 
at the ſame time as that of Ger- 
many. Ihe public ſoon ſaw into 
this artifice. The King of Eng- 
land having, to no purpoſe, uſed 
all his endeavours with that prin- 
ceſs, for drawing her into the 
ſcheme of the general war which 
he was concerned and reſolved to 
bring on the continent ; their Bri- 
tannic and Pruſſian majeſties con- 
trived the expedient of leaving 
expoſed the Low Countries, then 
very thin of troops, and by this 
bait to incline France to attack 
them. The drift of theſe two 
princes in the ſuppoſition of ſuch 
an event was to reap a double 
advantage from it, to alienate the 
Dutch from the neutrality, and to 
join the empreſs queen to their 
meaſures by the neceſſity of defend- 
ing herſelf. h 

The good faith of the king 
and the empreſs queen fruſtrated 
this deceptive project; the king 
did not think it juſt to fall on 
the Low Countries, becauſe the 
Engliſh made war on him; the 
empire held it unworthy of her 
to join in the deſign of kindling 
a general war to ſerve the ex- 
ceſſive ambition of England, at 
the expence of France, againſt 
whom ſhe had no cauſe of com- 
Plaint, and to the prejudice of 
the quiet and ſafety of the em- 

ire. 

In theſe circumſtances, the king 
and | the empreſs, abandoned at 
the ſame time by their principal 
allies, could no longer remain un- 
der an incertainty of their reſpec- 
tive deſigns: The empreſs's ter- 
ritories lay open towards France, 
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as likewiſe towards the King of 
Pruſſia, and the King of England, 
EleQor of Hanover; his majeſty, 
on his fide, might fear that this 
critical conjunclure would at length 
oblige the empreſs to yield to 
the ſollicitations and menaces of 
the King of England. The ſimi. 
larity of their moſt Chriſtian and 
Imperial majeſties ſituation, that 
of their zeal for the general trac- 
quility, the mutual ſentiments of 
eſteem with which they had long 
before inſpired each other, made 
them open their eyes. They at 
length perceived, that the private 
ambition of princes continually in- 
ſtigating one againſt the other, 
was the main cauſe of their va- 
riances, and of the wears which 
had ſo long deſolated Europe; 
and eſpecially Germany : and in 
order to deſtroy the very root of 
the evil, their majeſties united to- 
gether in a treaty of friendſhip, 
purely defenſive, and in a con- 
vention of neutrality for the Low 
Countries, and their reſpective do- 
minions. 

Thus had the kings of Eng- 
land and Pruſſia the art of brivg- 
ing about by their conduct what, 
for ſeveral centuries paſt, all the 
efforts of policy had in vain been 
labouring at, and what, for the 
tranquility of the empire, the 
beſt inclined part of Germany had 
always deſired. Thus their am- 
bition and infidelity. proved both 


the natural and neceſſary cauſe of 


the union of the courts of France 
and Vienna; there, and there only, 
it 15 to be ſought for. 

All the illuſory ſuſpicions, all 
the imaginary fears, which the 
kings of Pruſſia and England 


have endeavonred to infuſe into 


the public againſt the union of 


thoſe two powers, as comprehenc- 
4 wy 
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ing the deſign of injuring the 
rights of the princes of the em- 
pire, and of exalting the Roman 
Catholic religion on the ruin of 
the Proteſtant, are mere chimeras, 


| forged by the vexation of not 


having been able to arm the 
courts of France and Vienna a- 
gainſt each other as formerly, and 
by a ſtrong impatience to remedy 
tac diſappointment, by ſtirring 
up the Froteſtant princes againſt 
thoſe courts, under the maſk of re- 
ligion. : 

The difference of the conduct 
of the king from that of the 
kings of England and Pruſſia, 
need but be conſidered, to know 
the difference of their intentions, 
and to be convinced of the truth 
of what is here alledged. His 
majeſty, as it is before noticed, 
and as all the world has perceiv- 
ec, has omitted nothing, that the 
American diſturbances might not 
reach the continent of Europe; 
and whilſt their Britannic and 
Pruſſian majeſties left no ſtone un- 
turned for drawing the war into 
tie empire, and ſubverting its laws, 
his majeſty was intent on keeping 
off the conflagration, and preſerving 
thoſe laws from utter deſtruc- 
tion, | 

It is with this motive, that by 
means of the convention of neu- 
trality which the king has con- 
cluded with the empreſs queen 
for the Low Countries, and of 
the declaration given him by the 
States General of the United Pro- 
vinces, he has ſecured peace in 
that part of Europe, which had 
hitherto been moſt expoſed to the 
fame of war; which had gene- 
rally, if not always, communicated 
it to Germany, and which by their 
Britannic and Pruſſian majeſties 
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had been left to the diſcretion of 
France. 

It is likewiſe with the ſame 
motive, that the king and the 
empreſs have made known to all 
Europe, that the principal object 
of their union was the mainte- 
nance of the laws and conſtitution 
of Germany; that in conſequence 
thereof the two courts have taken 
for the baſis of the treaty of Ver- 
ſailles the peace of Weſtphalia, 
which 1s the ſureſt barrier of the 
Germanic liberty: and that his 
majeſty, together with Sweden, 
joint guarantee of this perce, has 
declared to all the empire, that 
he would uſe his utmoſt efforts 
for maintaining the rights of the 
ſtates, and particularly of the 
three religions eſtabliſhed in Ger- 
many. 

Had the kings of England and 
Pruſũa been poſſeſſed with the ſame 
zeal for the peace of Europe as 
his majeſty, the treaty of Ver- 
ſailles, the neutrality of the Low 
Countries, and that of Holland, 
could not have raiſed in them 
that paſſionate reſentment which 
they have ſhewn at it, and the 
empire would ſtill enjoy the moſt 
profound calm, ſecured from the 
ſtorms which have broke out in 
America; but the projects of thoſe 
princes were not compatible either 


with the quiet of Europe, or 
that of the empire; they could 
not do without a continental 
war. 


The ill ſucceſs of the unjuſt 
and violent enterprizcs of the 
King of England againſt France, 
both in America and Europe, hav- 
ing changed the brilliant expecta- 
tions with which that prince's mi- 
niſters had flattered the Britith na- 
tion into real lodes for the pre- 
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ſent, and apprehenſions for the 
future, they have been forted to 
have recourſe to freſh expedients 
for allaying the reſentment of that 
nation, and eſpecially for getting 


from it ſuch an augmentation of 


ſubſidies, of which the Elector of 
Hanover ſhould come in for a 
part; the way which has ſeemed 
to them the fitteſt for ſettling 
their affairs, has been to throw 
thoſe of others in confuſion, and 
at any rate to kindle a war in Ger- 
many. 

The King of England and his 
miniſters have done ſo much juſ- 
tice to the king, as to conclude, 
that in caſe of any attack made 
on the principal ſtates of the em- 
pire to which he was united, or 
of any violation of the Germanic 
Iaws and conſtitutions, his majeſty's 
fidelity towards his allies, his 
ny of guarantee of the treaty 

eſtphalia, his conſtant zeal for 
the quiet and ſafety of Germany, 
would induce him to take part 
in this war, and that by this di- 
verſion they ſhould weaken the 
efforts which France was obliged to 
make by ſea, for defending itſelf 
againſt the Engliſh, | 

The court of Hanover has not 
forgot its advantages in the plan 
which it has formed for itſelf. As 
the intereſts of the Britiſh nation 
have for a long time been ſub- 
ordinate to the elector's conve- 
niency, it had two views relative 
to the latter; the firſt of pro- 
curing to his eleQtoral highneſs 
large ſubſidies, by arming the 
Hanoverians for ſupporting the 
King of Pruſſia's enterprizes, and 
thus weaken the king's opera- 
tions for the defence of the li- 
berty of the empire, and that of the 
Kates of the allies. 


The ſecond view has been 9 
convert the war of Germany int 
a religious war, in order to gain 
to themſelves the ſupport of the 
Proteſtant princes ; hence a double 
advantage was to reſult; if theſe 
princes by their ſuccours facilitat. 
ed the execution of the defion; 
of their Britannic and Prufinn 
majeſties, an increaſe of authority 
and power was thus procured 9 
the Elector of Hanover, to the 
detriment of his neighbours, both 
Catholic and Proteſtant ; and this 
is known to have long been the 
favourite object of his ambition; 
if, on the other hand, the ſucceſſ;; 
ſhould fail, a great part of the 
damages to be ſuſtained was to 
be thrown on the allied princes. 

A proje& of ſuch danger to the 
empire could not be executed but 
with the concurrence of the King 
of Pruflia, and this the King of 
England has obtained by ſoothing 
the ambition of that prince with 
the hopes of a new acquiſition at 
the expence of the empreſs queen, 
who was to be chaſtiſed for hav. 
ing dared to refuſe aſſiſting in the 
execution of the unjuſt projets 
of the King of England, Eledor 
of Hanover. His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty the more readily came into 
thoſe views, as from the ideas 
which he had formed of the con- 
junctures of Europe at that time, 
and particularly on the ſituation 
of Saxony and Bohemia, as de- 
fenceleſs, he imagined that be 
ſhould penetrate to Vienna itfell, 


without meeting with any obſtacles 


of ſtrength to ſtop him; that there 
he ſhould dictate the conditions 
of peace; that, in fine, he ſhould 
pive laws on the continent, whill 
is Britiſh majeſty did the like 
on the ocean; and that to tie 
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public the ſacceſs would ſufficiently 
juſtify the enormity of the at- 
tempt, and all the odious prac- 
tices made uſe of for its accom- 
plihment. | 

Such have been the projects of 
the two kings ; ſuch is the whole 
myſtery of this unjuſt war, ſet on 
foot by thoſe princes, in contempt 
of the faith of treaties, and of 
the laws of the empire. It would 
be in vain for the King of a 
land, Elector of Hanover, to al- 
ledge, as he before has, that he 
had no hand in this war, and 
that he even diſapproved of it ; 
the contrary is not only demon- 
ſtrated by facts, but there are 
ſtill other proofs, which atteſt 
that he was the firſt promoter of 
it, and they are ſuch as cannot 
be diſputed, proceeding directly 
from the kings of England and 
Pruſſia ; theſe two princes have 
laid each other open in the de- 
clarations which paſſed betwixt 
themin the month of September laſt, 

In that of the King of Pruſſia, 
on the intelligence he had received 
of a neutrality propoſed by the 
Duke of Cumberland to the Mar- 
al de Richelieu, he expreſſes 
himſelf thus. | 

] juſt now hear that the buſi- 
neſs of a neutrality for the eleQo- 
rate of Hanover is not yet dropped; 
can your majeſty have ſo little con- 
ſtancy and firmneſs, as to be diſ- 
couraged by a few croſs events? 
Are affairs ſo far gone that they 
cannot be retrieved ? Conſider the 
ſep which your majeſty propoſes to 
take, and that which you made me 


take, You are the cauſe of all the 


misfortunes now impending over 
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me. I ſhould never have departed 
from the alliance with France but 
for your many magnificent pro- 
miſes. I do not repent of the trea- 
ty which I have made with your 
majeſty ; but after having drawn 
on me moſt of the forces of Europe, 
do not meanly leave me tothe mercy 
of my enemies. I make account that 
your majeſty will call to mind your 
engagements, which have been re- 
newed no longer ago than the 26th 
of the laſt month, and that you will 
not hearken to any accommodation 
in which I am not included.“ 

The King of England's anſwer 
to this declaration confirms the 
truth of its contents, as this prince 
does not contradit the charge 
brought againſt him of being the 
cauſe of the war in Germany ; and 
after clearing himſelf but very 
indifferently of the reproach made 
him for entering on a negotiation 
for the electorate of Hanover, he 
concludes with theſe words, 

„In ſuch a critical ſituation 
whatever might have been the ſuc- 
ceſs of arms, his majeſty 1s deter- 
mined ſteadily to concur with the 
King of Pruſſia in the moſt efficacious 
meaſures for diſappointing the ini- 
quitous and oppreſſive deſigns of 
their common enemies ; and the 
King of Pruſſia may aſſure himſelf, 
that the crown of Great Britain will 
continue religiouſly to fulfil its en- 
gagements with his Pruſfian maje- 
ſty, and ſupport him with vigour 
and conſtancy.” | 

The Kingof Pruſſia's declaration, 
and the King of England's anſwer, 
having been inſerted in the public 
papers without any contradiction 
from them, their authenticity is not 

| to 


N. N. . This letter was diſowned, and declared to be ſuppoſititious, by an 


hh the Berlin Gazette, after the Hanoverians had reſolved to renew 
Utes, 
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to be queſtioned, nor conſequently 
the credit of what they contain. 

To theſe proofs it cannot but be 
pertinent to add ſome obſervations 
on the endeavours put in practice 
for inſtigating the Proteſtants of 
Germany againſt France, under the 
falſe pretence that it has deſigns 
pernicious to their religion. 

To carry this point, the moſt 
odious devices are daily employed. 
Licentiouſneſs has, very lately, been 
carried ſo far as to inſert in the 
public news- papers fictitious facts, 
and no leſs ridiculous than inju- 
rious, in order to impoſe on the 
good faith of the Proteſtant ſtates, 
and arm them againſt the French 
troops ; but the motives of thoſe 
who have invented ſuch fables, and 
the means they make uſe of for 
gaining them credit, have evidenced 
to the whole empire, that the 1n- 
tent of making a religious war of 
that which has been ſtirred up 
merely by ambition, is only to al- 
ſociate the Proteflants in Germany 
in the bad cauſe taken in hand, 
and by their ſuccours and at their 
expence, procure a facility of carry- 
ing it through, . 

The ſtates of Saxony are parti- 
cularly a proof and inſtance of this 
truth; the Pruſſians have by the 
moſt flagitious 1njuſtice forcibly 


made themſelves maſters of Saxony, 


which has been the nurſery of the 
Proteſtant religion, and where it 
ſubſiſts in the greateſt vigour; yet 
have they there, againſt the ſove- 
reign of the country, againſt his 
family and his ſubjects, committed 
ſuch violences as are ſhocking to 
human nature. | 

'The territories of the Duke of 
Mecklenburgh have had the ſame 


fete. The Pruſſians entered it ſword 


in hand without any reaſon, and in 
contempt of the public peace. The 


1758, 
duke they have obliged to ſcel: u. 
fuge at Lubeck ; the fortreſſes they 
have taken poſſeſſion of, and 
deſpotic orders, without any pa. 
ment, have made themſelves be ſup. 
plied with the corn and forage; th; 
young men have been forced ay 
from their parents, to inliſt then 
and make them ſerve againt thei 
own ſovereign ; in a word, without 
the ſlightefl complaint againſt the 
Duke of Mecklenburgh, his dutchy 
is treated by the Pruſſians like a 
conquered country. In fine, to per- 
ſuade the Proteſtaats of Germany 
that their religion is threatened, 
martyrs of it have been made ; and 
the authors of all theſe violence 
would have them be eſteemed az 
preparatory acts of the zeal with 
which they are animated for the de. 
fence of that religion. 

One muſt be void of common 
ſenſe to be caught by ſuch coatſe- 
ſpun artifices ! The three religions 
of the empire, ang particularly the 
proteſtant, cannot have any more 
ſure guarantees of their rights than 
thoſe of the peace of Weſtphalia; 
as in theſe are united both the in- 
tereſt and will to provide for the 
conſervation of them. 

This peace the king has taken 
for the baſis of his treaty with the 
empreſs queen. He has, jointly 
with Sweden, declared, that he 
would maintain the Germanic l. 


berty, and particularly the rights ef 


the three religions rendered ſacred 
by the treaties of Wetlphalia ; and 
his majeſty here renews the authen- 
tic declaration, that he never enter. 
tained a defign of doing the leal 
hurt to either of thoſe three rel 
gions; and that he will, with the 
greateſt punctuality, fulfil the el 
gagements which, on that head, be 
has entered into with the crown af 
Sweden; | what greater fecur! 

wou! 
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would the Proteſtant Rates have, 
ould they after this ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be drawn into real cala- 
mities by an imaginary fear; a fear 
ſuggeſted to them merely as a veil 
to och ambitious views as are high- 
ly detrimental to the whole em- 
ire? 

After this diſcuſſion, let us re- 
aſume the thread of the events. 
When the war, which had been 
meditated by the King of England, 
Fletor of Hanover, in concert with 
the King of Pruſſia, had broke out 
in Germany; the ideas which theſe 
wo princes had formed from the 
king's fidelity to his engagements, 
were not miſtaken. The ſtates of the 
empire attacked by the King of 
Pruſſia, together with the princes, 
who had moſt at heart the Germa- 
nic ſyſtem, applied for aſſiſtance to 
his majeſty, both as an ally of the 
empire and guarantee of the treaty 
of Weſtphalia, as in virtue of his 
alliances merely defenfive with ſe- 
veral courts of Germany ; and tho” 
the king was engaged in a perſonal 
and onerous war with England, he 
did not heſitate to form the generous 
reſolution of employing the greateit 
part of his forces in the defence of 
his allies, and the maintenance of 
the laws of the empire, and of the 
Germanic ſyſtem, threatened with 
a total ſubverſion from their Br1- 
tannic and Pruffian majeſties, both 
as kings and electors. 

Sweden being joint guarantee 
of the peace of Weſtphalia, toge- 
ther with the king, was required 
to make good its guaranty ; and 
ſuch was its magnanimity, its regard 
to honour and good faith, that im- 
mediately it formed the ſame re- 
ſolution. 

The king at the ſame time ſig- 
niſied to the empire, that he would 
act up to his quality of guarantee; 
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he expreſsly aſſured it that he would 
ſupport the liberty of the three re- 
ligions jointly with Sweden, which 
has always been the moſt declared 
protectreſs of the Proteſtant religion; 
and his majeſty made all the neceſ- 
ſary preparations for fulfilling his 
engagements, by ſending a conſider- 
ble body of troops to the Lower 
and Upper Rhine. 

The King of England was con- 
ſcious, that every kind of reaſon 
authoriſed his majeſty not to make 
the chimerical diſtinction he was 
for eſtabliſhing betwixt his quality 
of king and that of elector, eſpe- 
cially when one raiies a war and 
pays the coſts, and the other takes 
upon him the execution of it. It 
was a critical conjuncture for that 
prince, as great part of the Hano- 
verian troops, by the allurement to 
the ample ſubſides which the e- 
lector had got from the parliament, 
and under the colour of defending 
the Britiſh nation, had been drawn 
over to England; but this nation 
ſending them back, the elector was 
afraid that France would march a 
cetachment of its army into the 
electorate of Hanover, before the 
Hanoverians, who were to return 
into Germany, ſhould get back. 

It was in theſe moments of in- 
certitude and dread, that the elec- 
tor cauſed ſome inſinuations to be 
made for a neutrality of his Get- 
man dominions. 

The king and the empreſs 
queen, animated with an equal 
zeal for the good of the empire, 
were deſirous that the war ſhould 
not ſpread to the ſtates forbearing 
to aſſiſt the infractor of the public 
peace, and with this view her im- 
perial majeſty ſollicited the king to 
grant a neutrality for the elector of 
Hanover. 

The 
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The propoſal was not without 


difficulty; the forced ſituation of 
that prince, and the inſtance of the 
neutrality in 1741, no ſooner con- 
cluded than violated by the Hano- 
verians, raiſed ſuſpicion of the ſin- 
cerity of the inſinuation made by 
his miniſters. It was natural to 
apprehend that their own drift was 
to diſturb the operations of the then 
opening campaign, to procure his 
electoral highneſs time for ſtirring 
up a part of the princes of Germa- 
ny againſt the king and the em- 
preſs, and then to join all their 
troops to his, in order, at the firſt 
favourable opportunity, ſafely to 
fall on the French army. 

Theſe reflections, in themſelves 
ſo juſt, and of which the ſolidity was 
confirmed by paſt experience in a 
like circumſtance, certainly deſerv- 
ed great regard; but the King's 
deference for an ally in all reſpe&s 
ſo faithful and reſpectable as the 
empreſs queen, together with the 
fear that his majeſty might one 
day be reproached with having re- 
jected a meaſure which ſeemed to 
promiſe a more ſpeedy reſtoration 
of the peace of the empire, pre- 
vailed in his mind above every 
other conſideration, and he con- 
ſented that her imperial majeſty 
ſhould offer on his part a neutrality 
for the Hanoverian ſtates, 

The elector anſwered in the 
memorial of the 2oth of February, 
hereto annexed, but it will be feen 
that the loftineſs with which his 
electoral highneſs expreſſes him- 
ſelf in it, and the invectives againſt 
France ſcattered throughout it, with 
ſo little decency, do not indicate 
very ſincere intentions towards a 
neutrality. The truth is, this 
prince had almoſt at the ſame 
time aſked and obtained from his 


parliament ſubſidies for the King 


of Pruflia, and likewiſe for aſſem. 
bling an army compoſed of his 
electoral troops and thoſe of his allie, 
under the name of an army of ob- 
ſervation, in order to ſupport the 
cauſe of the infractor of the public 
peace againſt the king's troops, 
which had been ſent to the aſliſtance 
of her allies, and the defence of the 
liberty of the empire. The Duke aſ 
Cumberland had already been ap- 
pointed for commanding this arm), 
and the 8000 Hanoverians were on 
the point of paſſing from England 
into Germany, ſo that there ſeemel 
to remain no hope for the ſucceſ 
of the negotiation 3 yet did the 
empreſs, on freſh inſinuations from 
the elector, defire that the king 
would impower her to make new 
trials with that prince. 'The courts 
of Ruſſia and Denmark added to 
them their good offices; they of- 
fered their guaranty, and the king and 
was pleaſed again to come into lim 
this freſh negotiation, and conde- port 
ſcend to the conditions which 
alone could render the neutrality * 
ſolid and laſting; and of which a el 
copy is annexed to this memorial. | 

The eleQor's freſh overtures ha. il | 
ing no more ſincerity in them than 
the former, this ſecond trial had no 
better fate than the firſt; the Elec- 
tor of Hanover clamoured againl: 
the conditions propoſed, and eſpe- i 
cially rejected that of the free pa- 
ſage through his dominions, and the * 
poſſeſſion of Hamelen for a cau- 
tionary town, as unjuſt, contrary to 10 
his honour, and containing ſuſpicious 
views; yet that he might not ſeem BF. - 
totally to renounce the neutrality, 
his electoral highneſs propoſed to 
accept of it, provided that inſtead 
of the king's troops paſſing through 
his dominions, they ſhould take 
their way through the countries of | 
Caſſel, Brunſwick, Gotha, and Wet 
ma 3 
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mar; but this rout none naturally 
longer and more difficult, it could 
"ot be accepted of; and from this 
ime the eleQor took occaſion to 
break of the negotiation, and 
throw the blame on the pretended 
muſtice of the French conditions,” 

Then, after giving ſeveral reaſons 
why the King of England, Elector 
of Hanover, ought to have accept- 
ed of the terms offered, and why 
they could not accept of the terms 
de propoſed, they proceed thus. 

« From the concurrence of all 
fe reaſons it reſults, that the E- 
lector of Hanover in his overtures 
for a neutrality, aimed only at get- 
ing time; that he never intended 
u accept of it, and that he has re- 
faſed it unjuſtly and on falſe preten- 
ces. It reſults further, that the King 
of England, Elector of Hanover, 
having been the author of this war, 
and having, to the neutrality offer. 
him, — the party o, ſup· 
porting the King of Pruſſia's cauſe, 
and to take up arms againſt the 
king's and empreſs queen's troops, 
he has declared himſelf the aggreſ- 
for againſt their moſt chriſtian and 
imperial majeſties, and an accom- 
plice of the breach of the public 
peace, and that he was to be treat- 
ed as ſuch by the king, by the em- 
preſs, and by the empire. 

This propoſition, beſides its ad- 
terent juſtice, has acquired a new 
cegree of force by the behaviour of 
tie Hanoverian troops, both with 
regard to thoſe of the king and of 
bis allies. The firſt, far from con- 
lining themſelves according to the 
Xurarice given of it by the elector 
in public inſtruments, to the de- 
"ce of the territories of the elec- 
torate in caſe of a a deſign to attack 
ucm, entered with open force into 
tne Rates of the Elector of Co- 
one 


e, Where thoſe of France were; 
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they pillaged the ſubſiſtences deſtin- 
ed for the French army, carried 


off the grains and forage, diſperſed 


the troops of the empire's contin- 
gent; in a word, they have com- 
mitted all kinds of violences in the 
ſtates of the Elector of Cologne, the 
king's ally; yet would not his 
majeſty begin hoſtilities againſt the 
Elector of Hanover; and even, if 
poſſible, to avert them from his do- 
minions, he cauſed a demand to be 
made be the Marſhal d'Etrees to the 
Hanoverian general, of a free and 
amicable paſſage through his elec- 
toral highneſs's territory; but that 
prince had already diſperſed mani- 
feſtoes againſt the entrance of the 
French troops into Weltphalia ; and 
the Duke of Cumberland ſent an- 
ſwer by General Sporken, that he 
was ordered to attend to the defence 
and conſervation of the ſtates of the 
King of Pruſſia and of his allies, 
and to hinder the paſſage of any 
{foreign troops throughthe ſaid ſtates, 

At length the Hanoverians hav- 
ing provoked his majeſty's troops 
by hoſtthties of every kind, the 
moment came for repelling force 
by ſorce, and to make them and 
their allies repent of their out- 
rages; and victory ſeconded the 
juſtice of the king's arms, by the 
ſucceſſive advantages which the 
French troops obtaired over them.“ 

They then come to the con- 
vention of Cloſter-Seven, as fol- 
lows : 

Kut the king's generous ſen- 
timents have never ſhone with 
greater luſtre than in the capitula- 


tion of Cloiter-Seven. The Hano- 


verian army being forced to fly be- 
ſore that of the Marſhal de Riche- 
liev, bad been obliged, xs its laſt 
ſhift, to betake itſelf to Stade. In 
a more dangerous condition it 
could not be. It was the concern 
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of the Duke of Cumberland, ge- 
neral of the Hanoverians, beſides 
fearing the jult diſcontent of his 
allies, which was near breaking 
out, to ſave his troops from the 
total deſtruction with which they 
were threatened, to ſecure the trea- 
ſure of the king his father, and to 
hinder the dutchies of Bremen and 
Verden from becoming the theatre 
of war, and to exempt all the 
King of England's dominions in 
Germany from the miſeries conſe- 
cutive to a general defeat, and 
which by a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances would have been but too 
juſtifiable. 
It was no favourable conjuncture 
for ſoftening the victor. The 
King of England was ſending a- 
way a very ſtrong ſquadron, with 
land forces, for a deſcent, with a 
deiign of making themſelves maſters 
of Roche'ort, or at leaf? to burn the 
docks, the ſtore-houſes; in a word, 
to commit all poſſible hoſtilities on 
the coaſts of France. 
Beſides many ſubjects of appre- 
henſions for tae defeated party, 
there was one of greater weight 
than all the others; paſt experience 
ſeemed to have inſpired a grounded 
miſtruſt of any propoſal from the 
King of England, EleQor of Ha- 
nover ; of this the Duke of Cum- 
berland had recent proofs. After 
he had been obliged to retreat into 
the dutchy of Bremen, he had pro- 
poſed a neutrality, and it was re- 
fuſed him; he had acquainted the 
French miniſtry, that he was au- 
thoriſed by fu'l powers from the 
Ling his father, to treat of a peace, 
of a neutrality, or of a prelimina- 
ry accommodation; and the king, 
taithfal to his allics, would hearken 
to no propoſal but in concert with 
tem, 
From all theſe reaſons, the Duke 
2 


of Cumberland did not believe thy 
he ſhould be able, by himſelf, 9 
obtain the capitulation, which alone 
could ſecure him from all the ſevenl 
dangers he had to fear; but being 
informed of the king's great regar 
for the King of Denmark, his ally, 
he implored the aſſiſtance of tha 
prince, and got a ceſſation of arn; 
to be propoſed to the Marſhal de 
Richelieu by the negotiation of the 
Count de Ly nar, the King of Den. 
mark's miniſter, and under his Da. 
niſh majeſty's guaranty. 

On this propoſal the marſ 
deliberated which was belt for tie 
empire, to grant or refuſe the ei 
pitulation., By the latter he an- 
ſwered the king's juſt vengeance; 
in the former he conſidered the ad- 
vantages of keeping the Hanore- 
rians and their allies inactive durng 
the remainder of the war, and con. 
ſequently of reſerving bis troens 
for marching without delay to Hil 
berſtadt, and by the celerity of Ii 
operations to hallen the evacuatu 
of Saxcny, and the reſtoration d 
the peace in Germany, As tis 
king's ſentiments were perfectly 
known to him, he immediate) 
preferred that meaſure which i 
judged might be moſt benefci 
to the empire and the allies d 
France, and he granted the * 
lation or military conventiq wic 
the Duke of Cumberland offered o 
him through the Count de Ine, 
It was concluded at Cloſter. Sete 
on the 8th of September; and ts 

xecution of it was ſecured both 
the Marſhal de Richelieu's wordt 
honour and that of the Due d 
Cumberland, lodged in the Cours 
de Lynar's hands, and by the& 
gagement of the King of Der. 
2nark's guaranty accepted by the 

generals. | 
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As in the firſt moment of the con- 
cuſion, ſeveral particulars and ex- 
planations in favour of the Hanove- 
rians and their auxiliaries had been 
omitted, the Nuke of Cumberland 
two days after, and by the mediati- 
on of the Count de Lynar, deſired 
ſuch omiſſions might be ſupplied by 
ſome ſeparate articles, which Mar- 
hal Richelicu made no difficulty of 
nting.” 

After ſome remarks on this con- 
vention, they proceed thus: 

« The king, ſuch was his zeal 
for his allies and for the empire, 
approved of the Marſhal de Kiche- 
lieu's conduct, and to ſtrengthe 
the capitulation, propoſed the ad- 


ding of ſome explications, which 


ſhould ſo clearly fix its meaning, as 
to obviate any miſinterpretations. 
Theſe explications were of the fol- 
lowing tenor. 

1. Ihat the ceſſation of hoſtilities 
ſhould laſt during the whole time of 
the preſent war. 

2. 1hat the Hanoverian troops 
which were to go on the other fide 
of the Elbe into the dutchy of 
Lawenburgh, ſhould not come out 
of it, and together with the troops 
remaining on this fide, ſhould not 
commit any hoſtilit, neither againſt 
the king, nor againſt his allies; 
and that the French troops likewilc 
ſhould not commit any hoſtilities 
againſt them. 

3. That no Engliſh troops ſhould 

admitted into the duichies of 
Bremen and Verden. 

4. That the troops, both the 
Hanoverians and thoic of the ausi— 
aries, ſhould not ferve during the 
preſent war, either again the king, 
or againſt his allies, nor join thoſe 
of the King of England, nor thee 
of his allies. 

Had there on the ſide of the 
court of Hanover been the ſame 
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good faith as on the king's ſides 
theſe explications would have met 
with no difficulty. 

The ſenſe they offer had been 
contained in the conventions of the 
Sth and 10th of September, either 
in equivalent terms, or by a natural 
inference ; and ſo juſt were they, 
that the Count de Lynar, to whom 
they were delivered, judged them 
to be the true meaning in which the 
convention had been underſtood, 
and the court of Copenhagen was of 
the ſame opinion. 

They then endeavour to ſhew, 
that theſe explications were virtual- 
ly contained in the convention, 
that, though not agreed to, the 
convention remained in full force, 
and that the'Daniſh miniiter was of 
this opinion. After this they go 
into a long and tedious account of 
the behaviour of the Hanover:ins, 
Hefiians, and Wolfenbuttlers, ard 
the methods which the Hanoverian 
generals took to deceive the French 
gencral, by making him believe, 
that they were reſolved to obſerve 
punctually the convention, while at 
the {ame time they were concerting 
with the King of Pruſſia, and pre- 


paring to recommence hoſtilities, as 


ſoon as they ſnould find a favour- 
able opportunity, by the French 
army's being diſperſed into winter 
quarters; and this ſecond part they 
conclude as follows. | 

„One reuection ſhall put a pe- 
riod to this detail. If the Dake of 
Cumberland ekcd to capitulate, it 
was becauſe he found himſelf in a 
critical poſition, and jufily feared 


that, ſhould the Marſhal de Riches 


lieu attack him, he would ruin the 
Hanoverian army irretrievably, and 
male himlelf matter of the town of 
Stade, and of the depoſitum lodged 
there, Had not his ſituation been 
ſo dangerous in every reſpect, can 
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it be ſuppoſed that a prince, whoſe 
courage all Europe has beheld, 
would have aſked to capitulate at 
the head of an army of near 40,000 
men, under the cannon of the town, 
and in a poſt of difficult acceſs and 
well intrenched ? But this prince, 
whoſe capacity gave him to per- 
ceive, that no retreat remained for 
him in caſe he ſhould be beaten, 
preferred the glory of ſaving the 
king his father's troops, and thoſe 
of his allies, to the vain honour of 
ſighting the king's army, without 
any grounded hope of ſucceſs. The 
more of his ſelf-love he had by 
this ſtep ſacrificed to the good of 
the king his father, the more ſa- 
cred and inviolable did the capitu- 
lation, Which he had aſked and ob- 
tained, become to him; It is un- 
queſtionable in the rules of honour 
and war, that a capitulation 1s 
never to be aſked of an enemy till 
at an extremity ; but when reduced 
to it, it 1s rot lawful to employ 
thoſe arms againſt him, which by 
promiſe were to be laid down. Ho- 
nour would look on ſuch a proce- 
dure with indignation; and if pri- 
vate perſons deteſt a treachery of 
this nature, is it not ſtill more un- 
worthy of ſovereigns, who are the 
Protectors of good faith, and who 
ere more Concerned than private 
Perſons to preſerve their glory and 
reputation. 

Accordingly the Duke of Cum- 
berland, by laying down his mili- 
tary employments, was for ſaving 
himſelf the infamy of breaking ſuch 
ſacred engagements; he has proved 
by that ſtep that he is incapable of 
being ſo far wanting to himſelſ; but 
in ſheltering his own honour, why 
has he not been afraid of expoſing 
that of the king bis father? 

If the Eing of England, Elector 
o Harover, on his receiving advice 
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of the capitulation, had diſowned 
the Duke of Cumberland his ge⸗ 
neral and ſon, ſtill would the king 
have had cauſe of complaint, mil. 
tary conventions not requiring an. 
tification ; but, at leaſt, there would 
have been in this proceeding an ap- 
pearance of good faith; but to tem. 
porize during near three months, 
in ſeeking occaſion for breaking the 
capitulation with impunity, let the 
French army march away for Hd. 
berſtadt, wait till it was ſeparated 
in the bad ſeaſon, lay hold of the 
circumſtances of a check to come 
out of the preſcribed limits, under 
pretence of extending quarters, a- 
terwards take advantageous pol, 
equally contrary to the convention; 
make every diſpoſition for the ſiege 
of Harburg, without any previous 
declaration of war; and when al 
theſe preparations are made, and 
the enemy is thought to be uti. 
ciently weakened and deceived, t 
be fought with advantage, to de. 
clare to him, that hoſtilities are !0 
be renewed, and that the capitulz 
tion is looked on as broken, at tit 
very ſame moment that the troops 
are marching to him, and his pett 
are attacked; to engage one prin 
by ſeducement, to violate this cap! 
tulation, and to hinder another by 
open force from executing it; © 
impriſon the general of the latte 
and detain his troops, and take 
away his ſon from him: to nabe 
him ſerve as an inſtrument to the 
treachery ; this is trampling on the 
law of nations, on the Jaws C 
juſtice, honour, and good faith; 
rights of the ſovercignty of the 
ſtates of the empire; the ties > 
nature and of blood; it is to fear 
neither the judgment of cotemp" 
raries, or of poſllerity ; 1t 15 wilfull 
branding one's life and men) 
with an indelible mark of uf, 
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in a word, it is daring to ſet up 
and give a ſanction to the perni- 
cious maxim, That every means 
is lawful to obtain one's end.” 
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heinous are to be attributed only 
to the artifices and evil councils 
of corrupt miniſters. To ſuſpect 
princes themſelves of them, would 
be wanting to the reſpect due to 
them. 

After the preceding faithful re- 
preſentation of the king's conduct, 
and that of the King of England, 
Plctor of Hanover, all Europe, 
and eſpecially Germany, may ea- 
ſily judge of the difference of the in- 
tentions of theſe two princes; and it 
is hoped, that they will impute the 
blame of the conſequence of this 
war to thoſe only, who, in con- 
tempt of all laws and all rules, have 
again taken up arms to hinder the 
concluſion of it. 

This is the cauſe of all ſovereigns, 
but eſpecially that of the empire; 
it being the bad faith of the Hano- 
verians which has retarded the ſuc- 
cels of the king's operations for 
teſtoring the peace of Germany; 
and their unjuſt and violent pro- 
ceedings, both towards the king 
and the Duke of Brunſwick, are 
a iteſh breach of the public peace, 
and of the treaties of Weſtphalia, 

The king will omit nothing to 
acquit himſelf of what he owes to 
his dignity, injured by the outrage 
done him by the court of Hanover. 
As to the Germanic body, his ma- 
jeſty will redouble his efforts for 
preſerving it from the new dangers 
With which it is threatened ; and 
alf! the engagements he has en- 
tered into both with his allies and 
the empire. He is perſuaded that 
the eleQors, princes, and ftates, 
vill do juſtice to the uprightneſs 
and generoſity of his ſentiments; 
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and he with the greater confidence 
hopes they will ſecond his meaſures 
and operations, as, agreeably to the 
wiſh and reſolution of the dyet, 
they tend only to ſuccour the allies 
nf France, to maintain the Germa- 
nic ſyſtem. and to reſtore order and 
peace in Germany.” 
Verſailles, December 
the zoth, 1757. 


In the appendix to the Parallel of 
the Conduct of the two Kings is 
the following letter (dated Nov. 
27, 1757) to Prince Ferdinand 
from the reigning Duke of Brun- 
ſwic his brother, who ſent a copy 
of it to Marſhal Richelieu. It 
ſhews that Prince Ferdinand con- 
tributed greatly to the juſt reſent- 
ment which ktath been ſhewn of 
the French infraction of the trea- 
ty of Cloſter-Seven. It ferves, 
too, to diſcover that duke's cha- 
racter, and his high eſtcem of Lis 
brother Ferdinand. 

SiR, 
I know you too well to entertain 

a doubt that the fituation we are in 

with reſpe& to each other gives 

you pain; nor can you have any 
doubt that it gives me concern: in- 
deed it afflicts me greatly. Mean 
while, my dearelt brother, I could 
never have believed, that it would 
be you who ſhould carry away 
from me my eldeſt ſon: and how 
great is my mortiication to find 
myſelf under the hard neceſſity of 
telling you, that this ſtep is contra- 
ry to the law of nations, and the 
conſtitution of -the empire; and 
that if you perſiſt in it, you will 

diſgrace your family, and bring a 

ſtain upon your country, Which 

you pretend to ſerve. The beredi- 
tary prince my ſon was at Ham- 
burgh by my order; you have Car- 

ried him to Stade. Could he di- 
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truſt his uncle, an uncle, who hath 
done ſo much honour to his houſe ! 
Could he believe that this uncle 
would deprive him of liberty; a 

liberty never refuſed to the loweſt 
officer. I ordered him to make a 
tour to Holland : could not the 
loweſt officer have done as much? 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that 
my troops, among whom he ſerved, 
were to have {aid with the Ha- 
noverians, would it not ſtill have 


been in my power to give an 
officer leave of abſence, or even 
leave to reſign his commiſiton ? 


And would you, my dear brother, 
hinder your brother, the head of 
your family, and of ſuch a family 
as ours, to exerciſe this right with 

regard to a ſon who is the heredita- 
ry prince, of whoſe rights and pie- 
rogatives you cannot be ignorant? 
It is impoffible that you could have 
conceived ſuch deſigns without the 
ſuggeſtion of others. Thoſe who 
did ſuggeſt them have trampled on 


the rights of nature, of nations, and 


of the princes of Germany : they 
have induced you to add, to the 
infraction of all theſe, the moſt 
cruel inſult on a brother whom you 
love, and who loves you. Would 
you have your brother lay his juſt 
complaints againſt you before the 
whole empire, and all Europe? Is 
not your proceeding without exam- 
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ple! What is Germany become! 
What are its princes, and what is 
our houſe, in particular, become! 
Is it the intereſt of the two kings, 
the cauſe of your country, and ny 
cauſe, that you pretend to ſupport? 
IU repeat it, brother, that this de. 
ſign could never have been framed 
by you. IL again command my ſon 


to purſue his j journey, and I can 


conceive that you will give any ob. 
ſtruktion. If you 8. ould (which 
pray God avert!) | !olemnly de. 
clare to you, that I ſhall not be 
conſtrained by ſuch means, and that 
I ſhall never forget what Ionen 
my ſolf. 

As to my troops, you may fe 
what I have written on that head 
to the Hancverian miniſtry. The 
Duke of Cumberland, by the con- 
vention of Cloſter-Seven, diſmiſſed 
them and ſent them home: the ſai 
miniſtry gave me notice of thi 
convention as what bound me: the 
march of the troops was ſettled: a 
incident happening, they halted; 
the obſtacle being removed, tte 
were to have continued their mars 
The court of Hanover will 00 
longer be bound by the convet- 
tion ; Whilſt I not only accepted i 
on their word, but have allo, t 
conformity to their inſtructions, Mt: 
gotiated at Veriailles and Vi _ | 

er 


* It ſhould ſeem that the Hanoverian miniſtry, foreſeeing what woll 


happen, adviſed the Duke of Brunſwick, 
Cloler-Seven was concluded, to make his 
convention was hgned Sept. 10. and the 


even before the convention 0 
peace with France; for tha 
2 duke's miniſter ſigned at Vier 


na the ſollowing treaty with France, ten days aſter; a ſpace too ſhort U 
og from Brunſwick to Paris and from Paris to Vienna, 
The king ſhall keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Brunſwick and 


Woil ſenbutt el, 


whilſt the war laſts; and the general of his maieky's 


forces ſhall make uſe of the artillery, arms, and military ſtores, in it 


arſenals of thoſe two towns. 


2. The Duke of Brunfwick ſhall, 


when his troops return from tie 


Puke of Cumberland's camp, diſhand them in his own country. Thei 


art 
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After all this, they would have 
me contradict myſelf, break my 
word, and intireiy ruin my eſtate 
and my honour. Did you ever know 
your brother guilty of ſuch things? 
It is true, that | have, as you jay, 
Gcraficed my all; or rather, I have 
been {acrificed, The only thing 
left me is my Honour : and in the 
unhapp? c2atralt of our ſituations, 
T lament both yon and mz ſelf, that 
it Meuld be from you my dear 
brother, I ſhou'd rece:ve the cruel 
advice to give up my honour. I 
canvot ligen to it: 1 cannot recede 
from my promile ; my troops, there 
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fore muſt return home, agreably 
to what the Duke of Cumberland 
and the Hanoverian miniſtry ſtipu- 
lated with regard to me in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. I am afraid that 
the true circumſtances of things are 
concealed fom you. | 

Not to detain your expreſs to 
long, I ſhall fend you by the poſt 
copies of all I have written to the 
Hanoverian miniſtry. It will grieve 
your honeſt heart to read it. I 
am, with a heart almoſt broken, 
yet full of tenderneſs for you, 
your, &c. 

Bianckenbourg, Nov. 27, 1757. 


The 


arms all be depoſited in the aforcſaid arſenals ; and the general and 
ſubalt rm offc:rs of the faid troops ſhall take oath not to ſerve 
apainlt the king, or hisallies, during the preſent war. | 

The Duke of Brunſwick ſhall, nevertheleſs, be permitted to keep, 
if he pleaies, for che guard of his perſon and caſtles, a battalion of 
foot, and two ſquadrons of horſe. 

3- The regulations made by Marſhal Richelieu, and the intendant 
of his army, mall t:bfiit on their preſent footing. 

4 The Duke of Brunſwick ſhall furniſh his contingent in money 
and troops, agreably to the laws of the empire; his troops ſhall im- 
mediately join thoſe which the Germanic body has afſembied, and he 
aal order his miniiter at Ratiſbon to vote conformably to the reſo- 
lutions of the dyet approved and confirmed by the empe:or. On theſe 
conditions the Duke of Fronſwick ſhall be reftored to the king's favour ; 
all due reſpect ſtiall be paid to his moſt ſerene highneſs, and all the 
princes and princeſs of his houſe ; neither his revenues nor his treaſure 
mall be touched, nor ſhall the adminiſtration of juſtice, civil or eecle- 
ſiaſtical, be exadted, and winter quarters only ſhall be demanded for the 
general officers and regiments whica ſhall winter in the Duke of Brunt- 
wick's country, 

The aforeſaid conditions of a formal convention being preſented to m2 
in the name of his moſt chriſtan majeſty, by his excellency the Count 
de Stainville, his ambaſſador at the imperial court, and in the name of 
the empreſs queen, by his excellency Count Kaunitz, chancellor of 
Rate ; and notwithſtanding my preſſing remonſtrance and ſollicitations 
to get ſome of the articles changed or mitigated, having received for 
anſwer that they were the altimatum, 1 declare, by virtue of the full 
powers received from his moſt ſerene highneſs, my mot gracious matter, 
that I accept the aſoreſaid conditions; and acknowledge them to be 
binding. In witneſs whereof I have hereto ſet my name and arms, 
Vienna, September 20, 1757. 

L. 8. BERNARD PAUL DE Mor. 
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The King of Ernzlan: 1's cond ns 
Eletior of Hanover; in anſwer 
to the Parallel of the contutt of 
the gs 7 oY France, bh) that 
F the | > > - g. of England, Elector 


of Hanover. 


The conduct of his majeſty the 
King of Great Britain, Elector of 
Brunſwick and Lunenbourg, with 
regard to the troubles of the em- 
pire, give no reaſon to think that 
France could hope to be a gainer 
by a parallel of that conduct with 
her own. She has, however, un- 
dertaken this compariſon. The 
public has ſeen the memorial pub. 
liſhed by France under the title of 
A Parallel Y the King's conduc? 
ewvith that of the King of England, 
relative to the breach of the capitu- 
lation of Clefter-Seven by the Hano- 
VErians, 

In the introduction to this piece 
we are aſſured, that it was merely 
from moderation, and to avoid the 
kindling of animoſities, that the 
publication of it was ſo long delay- 
ed. Indeed, in ſeveral places of 
this picce, the ſtyle and expreſſions 
are far from being conformable to 
that regard which crowned heads, 
th ough a at war, owe one to another, 
As to the things themſelves, fo little 
. is paid to truth, that we are 

ertain they will not have the pro- 
miſd efrect, 

His Britannic majeſty has too 
great a value for the judgment 
which the public forms of the ac- 
tions of the greateſt monarchs, and 
Which poſterity will make with {till 
greater freedom, not to let them 
know the motives upon which he 
has acted, and which render his 
conduct irre proachable. Lt is, there- 
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fore, with the greateſt readineß, 
that he ſeizes an opportunity which 
France furniſhes him, to exyoſe 
them to the view of Europe, Very 
different from thoſe who have at. 
tacked him with animoſity, he 
will uſe the language of moders. 
tion. The truth, ſet in its proper 
light, carries fo ſtrong coavittion 
with it, that it loſes nothing by 2 
ſimple _ fuer any nmr" relation, 
It will be ſufficient ſimply to relate 
what is —— to make appear which 
fide juſtice is on, and to whom are 
to be imputed the torrents of blood 
that have been ſpilt, and which in 
all probability wil yet dye the 
earth. 

The troubles appeaſed by the 
late treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, are 
too recent to be yet forgot. France, 
which, notwithſtanding the conti- 
nual wars which Lewis XIII. Lewis 

XIV. and Lewis XV. made on the 
empire, notwithſtanding the deſo- 
lations which ſhe has cauſed, and 
the provinces which fhe has taken 
from it, thinks, however, tha: ſhe 
may give herſelf the title of Au- 
crent Food and Al! 7 of the {in pi 5 
France, which makes no ſecuple t0 
a ance that the private ambitien 

F princes, who co: atineally excited 
6 tro houſes of France and Au- 
ſtria againſt one another, was the 


chief cauſe of their Civitions, and 


of the wars which fo long; de folated 

zurope, and eſpecially Ge many; 
France, without being e 
to, attempted, at the death of tae 
Emperor Charles VI. to make her- 


cited there. 


ſelf miſtreſs of that ſuperionig, of 


dominion which ſhe alwa) 5 had in 
view. She would have obraired 
her end, had ſhe been able to di. 
vide the eſtates of the howie 0 

Auitria, among the different t princes 


ho formed pretenſions to them, 
aud 
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-nd of whom none would have 
been in a condition to make head 
2painſt France. To defeat this pro- 
ject, the king then took part with 
the houſe of Auſtria, when attacked 
on all fides, and abandoned by 
ever; power. He took that part 
wien a greatneſs of ſoul, which, 
thouzh torgot at Vienna, and re- 
paid with ingratitude, will never 
be forgot in hiſtory. 
rous monarch fought in perſon for 
the cauſe of his ally, facrihced the 


blood of hi: ſubjefts, the treaſures, 


end even the moſt important con- 
queſts of his crown, to prevent the 
ruin with which ſhe was threatened 
on all hands. The effects of theſe 
meaſures are known to the whole 
world. It is true, that the em- 
preſs queen yielded up by the moſt 
ſolemn treaties the dutchy of Sile- 
fa to the King of Pruſſia; but the 
rumerous armies which that prin- 
cl: keeps on foot in the preſent 
war, ſuficiently ſhew that the houſe 
of Auſtria has preſerved ſince the 
pezce of Aix-la-Chapeile, the 
power which was thought neceflary 
to maintain the balance of Europe, 
in hopes that, conformable to the 
laudable example of Leopold J. 
Joſeph J. and Charles VI. ſhe would 
make uſe of this power in defence of 
the common liberty. 

The concluſion of theſe troubles, 
convinced France that ſhe could 
never expect to ſucceed in her de- 
lens, while Great Britain preſerv- 
ed, by her commerce, ſufficient 
force vigorouſly to oppoſe her. 
Scarce therefore was the peace of 
/ Aix-la-Chapelle concluded, when 
ſhe ſought out other ways to exe- 
cute her projects which that peace 
had defeated. With this view, ſte 
began to diſturb the Engliſh, to 
hem in her colonies in 
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new world on all fides, in 
contempt of the cleareſt articles 
of the peace of Utrecht, in order 
to put them in the moſt critical 
ſituation, and take away the ſtrong- 
eſt ſupport of the liberties of Eu- 
rope. 

It is not our purpoſe here to de- 
fend the rights of the king in theſe 
differences, they have been made 
ſuſiciently manifeſt : but we cannot 
help remarking, that the cauſe of 
the Eritiſn crown ought naturally 
to be that of all thoſe who muſt 

xpect their independency from 

the common liberty. We may 
cafily fee what would infallibly 
happen in Germany and elſewhere, 
ſhould France, with the forces ſhe 
has at land, ever get poſſeſſion ofthe 
ſovereignty of the ſea. 

Ris majeſty thereſore had good 
grounds to e:pc<ct the aſſiſtance of 
other powers in the differences we 
have juſt mentioned; but he was 
far from deſiring to involve them 
unneccſ[arily in that affair; on the 
contrary, he did all in his power 
to maintain peace on the conti- 
nent. 

None but ſuch as are unac- 
quainted with the maritime force of 
England, can believe that, with- 
out a diverſion on the continent, to 
employ part of the enemy's force, 
ſhe is not in a condition to hope for 
ſucceſs, and maintain her ſuperiori- 
ty at ſea. England had, therefore, 
no intereſt to foment quarrels or 
wars in Europe ; but for the ſame 
reaſon, there was room to fear that 
France would embrace a different 
ſyſtem : accordingly ſhe took no 
pains to conceal her views, and her 
envoys declared publicly that a 
war uponthe continent was inevita- 
ble, and that the King's dominions 
in 
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in Germany would be its principal 
object. France did not confine her- 
ſelf to bare declarations ; in the 
autumn of the year 1755 we ſaw 
the French troops aſſemble upon 
the Moſelle, and the Upper Rhine. 
It could not be affirmed that theſe 
troops were deſtined to maintain 
peace, and with defenſive views 
only, as no one could think of car- 
Tying the war into France, Theſe 
= preparations could therefore 

ave no other end, but that of car- 
ry ing the war elſewhere herſelf, and 
of entering the territories of the 
empire. Ihe king, in theſe cir- 
cumitances, firſt addreſſed himſelf 
in quality of king and elector, to 
the imperial and royal court. It 
was certainly the empreſs queen 
whom this affair principally regard- 
ed. His Britannic majeſty expect- 
ed of her, as king and elector, 
that ſhe would call to remembrance 
the times not long elapſed, and alſo 
the accompliſhment of the treaties 
which the king had fulfilled with 
tne moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. He 
might above all have expected, in 
quality of eleQtor, that his impe- 
rial mejeſty would execute faithful- 
ly what he had promiſed by his ca- 
pitulation. 

He might perhaps have obtain- 
ed the aſſiſtance of the court of 
Vienna, had he been willing to 
enter into the views which the mi- 
niſters of that court had ſufficient- 
ly made known; but the king 
thought them as improper for an- 
ſwering his intention to maintain 
peace in Europe, as contrary to 
Juſtice, Hence the dry and unſa- 
tisfactory anſwers which he received 
from Vienna; anſwers which {uſli- 


ciently diſcovered the new plan 


that court was puriuing, and whicn 
was totally difcreat from that to 
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which the houſe of Auſtria had 
been ſo often indebted for its pte. 
ſervation. 

Such were the circumſtance 
when a favourable opporturity cc. 
fered for concluding with his Prof. 
ſian majeſty the treaty ot Wet. 
Ihe two 
contracting monarchs conſidered it 
as a ſure means to maintain peace 
in Europe, and cipecially in Ger. 
many. Then it was that Frarceſ:y 
the hopes vaniſh with which fte 
had flattered herlelf, of being 
aſſiſted by the King of Pruſſia in her 
views againſt the peace of Europe. 
No body then thought that the 
court of Vienna would, in order to 
obtain its ends, make an alliance 
with that of Verſailles, and throw 
itſelf into the danger which mul 
inęvitably follow. It ſeemed, there- 
fore, natural to hope that France 
would abandon a ſcheme which fie 
wanted allies to execute, and that 
the peace of the erapire would cot. 
tine undiſturbed. This is as eri. 
dent as what the French have ad- 
vanced in their memorial, in order 
to throw a falſe gloſs upon the 
treaty of Weſtminſter, is weak, and 
void of probability, It is theie 
ſaid * That the kings of England 
© and Pruiha had no enemies t 
© contend with when the treaty 0 
© Weſtminſter was concluded.“ Bu 
15 not the contrary known to al 
the world? Had not France altes. 
dy aſſemvicd troops in 1755, and 
threatened to attack the king! 
German dominions ? This piece 
adds, That the King of Grei 
„ Britain had reaſons to wiſh for! 
war upon the continent: Thi 
© the operations of France by fea 
would thereby be weakened! 
That the Hanoverian tief“ 


would obtain ſulſidies: That 
endes · 
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« endeavours were uſed to turn the 
war in Germany into a religious 
« war, into order to gain the aſſiſt- 
« ance of the Proteſtant princes : 
Chat the concurrence of the King 
« of Pruſſia was obtained by flat- 
© tering his ambition with the 
© hopes of a new aggrandiſement, 
© at the expence of the empreſs 
© queen: and that the King of 
« Proflia, in a public news-paper, 
© reproaches the King of Great 
* Britain as being the firſt mover 
of this war.“ 

If the queſtion, which of the two 
powers is to be conſidered as the 
author of the war in Germany, is 
to be decided by the advantages to 
be reaped from it by ſuch party, 
the impartial public would be at 
no loſs to give its judgment. They 
muſt be very ignorant, indeed, WhO 
imagine that the forces of England 
are not able to reſiſt thoſe of 
France, unleſs the latter be hin- 
dered from turning all her efforts 
to the ſea. In caſe of a war upon 
the continent, the two powers muſt 
pay ſubſidies; only with this dif- 
ference, that France can employ 
her own land forces and aſpire at 
conqueſts, Nothing can be more 
odious, or more groundleſs, than 
tne reproach of the pretended de- 
lign to procure ſubſidies to Hano- 
verian troops. 

The king defrayed the expences 
of the campaign of 1757 at his 
own proper charge, aud, except 
the payment which the Heſſian 
troops received from England, that 
crown contributed only 200,000 1. 
ſterling to that campaign; a ſum 
which, it is eaſy to ſce, was ſufli- 
cient but for a ſmall part of the ne- 
ceſſary expences. Had it been in 
the power of the king to ſhun this 
war, the Hanoverian troops would 


have had no need of ſubſidies. Can 
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it be imagined, that the king would 
have deſired to purchaſe theſe ſubſi- 
dics at the price of the danger to 
which he expoſed his German do- 
minions, in caſe the French armies 
ſhould penetrate to the heart of the . 
empire? Every one may ealily ſee 
what the Proteſtants had to expect 
from the court of Verſailles. It 
was not, therefore, without reaſon 
that this object was recommended 
to the conſideration of the Pro- 
teſtant powers and ſtates of the 
empire : But the king was ſo far 
from uſing this motive to excite 2 
war on the continent, that he had 
nothing more at heart than to pre- 
vent it. 

The King of Pruſſia has pub- 
liſhed to the world the reaſons that 
forced him to take arms. We leave 
the impartial to judge, whether 
theſe reaſons were not ſufficient of 
themſelves, without any view of 
aggrandiſement, to kindle up a 
war between that prince and the 
empreſs queen; at leaſt it can 
never be imputed to the king, who 
expoſed his ſacred perſon, and alſo 
the blood and treaſure of his ſub- 
jects, to ſave the houſe of Auſtria, 
that he occaſioned the preſent 
troubles, that lay waſte the em- 
pire, with a view to diſtreſs that 
houſe. 

The French miniſtry are very 
ſenſible of all the weakneſs of theſe 
pretended conjectures. Hence they 
have recourſe to a letter which his 
Pruſſian majeſty is ſaid to have 
written to the king. Can there 
be a more formal acknowledge. - 
ment that they want ſolid proofs, 
than their having recourſe to a 
writing which bears the moſt evi- 
dent marks of falſity and forgery, 
and which only have proceeded 
from the wicked hearts of thoſe 
who are not aſhamed to uſe venal 
pens, 
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pens, to forge pieces purpoſely to ĩm- 
Poſe upon the abuſed and credulous 
public, and to anſwer the ſiniſter 
ends which they hoped to make of it 
at a proper time and place ? 

It is ſaid allo, in the memorial 
of the court of France, That 
the elauſe contained in the treaty 
of Weſtminſter to oppoſe the 
introduction of foreign troops 
into Germany, is contrary to 
the right which the ſtates have 
to make alliances with foreign 
powers; and that it had France 
principally in view: That his 
Britannic majeſty was not igno- 
rant, that, by virtue of his de- 
fenſive treaties, and his guaranty 
of thoſe of Weſtphalia, the King 
of France would be obliged, at 
the requiſition of thoſe ſtates, 
to ſend troops to their aſliſt- 
ance, in caſe of their being at- 
tacked : and that the engage- 
ment made to oppoſe thoſe 
troops, was a molt unjuſt declara- 
tion of war,” | 
The ſecond article of the treaty 
of Weltminſter abſolutely deſtroys 
this objection. It ſpeaks only of 
troops that ſhould come 79 diu 
the peace of the empire; for what 
other troops could be then thought 
of? To ſuppoſe a deſign had been 
formed to attack Saxony and 
Bohemia, and to exclude the en- 
trance of lawful ſuccours, is to 
aſſert the very thing that is call- 
ed in queſtion, and, conſidering 
the evidence to the contrary, is en- 
tirely void of all proof. It is objected 
in the laſt place, That in the treaty 
of Weſtminſter the neutrality of 
the Low Countries, in favour 
the empreſs queen, was not 
inſerted with that of Germany : 
Thar the public ſoon diſcovered 
the artifice ; and that it was the 
intention and deſign of the 
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* contracting parties to excite 
France, by this fact, to attack 
thoſe countries, in order, by 
that means, to kindle up a gene- 
ral war.” | 

The reaſon why the Auſtrian 
Netherlands were not compre. 
hended in that treaty is very clear. 
ly explained in a jeparate article, 
His Pruſſian majeſty was not ob. 
liged by the peace of Dreſden, 
to guaranty theſe countries. Be. 
ſides, what rer ſon could there be 
for ſuch a guaranty for the empreſs 
queen, who had ſignified on fe. 
veral occaſions, that ſhe feared 
nothing from France? Was it nc 
in the power of his molt chriſt. 
an majeſty not to attack the 
countries in queſtion ; or did the 
treaty of Weſtminſter give him 2 
right to invade them? At lealt, 
if he had taken ſo unjuſt a re- 
ſolution, it is plain that his Bz. 
tannic majeſty would not have 
been anſwerable for the event, 
However, the peace of theſe pro- 
vinces was no leſs ſecured by 
that treaty, than if they had been 
expreſly included. France would 
naturally avoid carrying the war 
thither, at a time, when, by her 
own confeſiion, ſhe was abandons! 
by her ally, and engaged in 2 
burthenſome war. She would have 
been afraid of drawing upon he! 
Auſtria, Holland, and other powers, 
who, both by virtue of treaties, and 
alſo from motives of {clf-interett; 
muſt, in that caſe, have taken pan 
in the war, 

Nothing then can be more us. 
exceptionable than the king's con. 
dut with regard to the treaty e 
Weſtminſter, which will be for erer 
an irreproachable witneſs of tit 
care he took to maintain the peace 
of Europe. 

France took quite ene, 

| we 
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ares: her numerous land forccs 
perſuaded her that it was her in- 
rereſt to make war on the con- 
tinent. Her envoys made no ſe- 
cret of her deſign, as we have 
already obſerved, The prepara- 
tons which ſhe made, and the 
troops which ſhe aſſembled in 1755 
upon the Upper Rhine and the 
Moſelle, were a convincing proof 
of the blow which ſhe meditated. 
the even induced the empreſs 
queen to make a treaty with her, 
fened at Verſailles the firſt of 
ay 1755. Nothing can be leſs 
Ghcult than to diſcover the views 
ofthe courts of Vienna and Ver- 
failles, in making that alliance, 
and the conſequences which they 
rromiſed themſelves from that 
ſyſtem. France wanted to puniſh 
the King of Pruſſia for having 
Cared to Ciipute the dependence 
which ſhe exacts from all the 
courts in Europe, and for having 
made with England a treaty, 
which, tho' inoffenſive, was incon- 


ſiſtent with the views of the French 
miniſtry. 

She above all flattered herſelf, 
that by the meaſures ſhe had pur- 
ſacd, by the war which the was 
going to make on the conti- 
nent, and by the invaſion of the 
king's German dominions, he 
would be brought to make a peace 
prejudicial to his crown, or in 
cate he refuſed to come into that, 
chpns might be accompliſhed, 
that would include the ruin of 
the houſe of Hanover. Theſe 
are not mere conjectures, They 
we the ſentiments of a perſoa 
whoſe penetration, and the con— 
hdence which the allied covrts 
Jullly put in him, enabled him 
to diſcover the truth, and who 
had the intelligence which he 
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ſent to his court, from the fountain 
head. | | | 

The following is part of a let- 
ter from Count Fleming, dated 
July 29, 1756. * If the court of 
London does not ſeparate itſelf 
from the King of Pruſſia, and 
make peace with France on the 
beſt terms poſlible, the latter 
will go on from ſucceſs to ſuc- 
ceſs, and from ſcheme to ſcheme, 
which may in the end become 
fatal to the houſe of Hanover. 
The court of Vienna which the 
king had fo faithfully ſuccoured, 
and which, in conſequence of the 
moſt ſolemn treaties, ought to 
have defended the eledorate of 
Hanover, made ſo little oppoſition 
to its being invaded, that Count 
Fleming gave the following opi- 
nion of it in a letter, dated June 
12, 1756. 1 think. (ſays he) 
that it would not be ill-timed, 
if France, the movie to embarraſs 
the King of Pruſſia, ſhould ſend 
an army of 60,000 men into 
the country of Hanover; which 
would greatly facilitate its de- 


Lo 


«* fiens.” The ſame miniſter in- 
forms his court of his reaſons 


for thinking fo, and of the court 
of Vienna's mcatives for refuſing 
to ſuccour the king in caſe of 
a hoſtile invalion, in a letter dated 
May 10, 1759, being the very 
day the treaty of Verſailles was 
ſigned. * It plainly appears (ſays 
he) that ſince the court of 
* Vienna cannot have the King of 
Pruſſia for the object of the war, 
it will no longer run the riſque 
« with England, againſt France, 
* which it looks upon as a much 
© leſs dangerous enemy than the 
« King of Pruſſia.“ | 
His diſpatch of June 9, 1756, 
gives the following account why 
it 
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it did not yet fear France ſo much 
as the King of Pruſſia: Never- 
* theleſs, (lays he) it is but too 
remarkable, that it wants to get 
© rid of all theſe difficulties, and 
© is bent on giving a different 
« face to the affairs of religion in the 
© empire, and to conquer Sileſia.” 
In a diſpatch of the 16th of the 
ſame month, he ſays, I am more 
© and more perſuaded, that the 
reflections which I have made 
in my former letters, and eſpe- 
cially in that of the gth inſt. 
are not without foundation, and 
I can no longer doubt that the 
© the court where I am has formed a 
© ſcheme, the principal objects of 
* which are, religion, and the re- 
© covery of Sileſia.” 

Laſtly, he tells us the manner 
in which this ſcheme was to have 
been executed, in a letter well 
worthy of attention, dated July 8. 
1750. 

75 They know very well, (ſays 
© the count) that it is neceſſary 
to purſue without interruption, 
the meaſures already begun, that 
they may be able to play a double 
© game, and put themſclvcs in fo 
good a condition, that the King 
© of Pruſſia ſhall be thereby oblig- 
ed by upporting his armaments, 
£ 
* 
a 
* 
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and the augmentation made or 
to be made, either to waſte a- 
way by little and little, or, to 
prevent that inconvenience, ſuf- 
fer himſeif to run into ſome 
precipitate reſolution, which to 
me ſeems to be the very thing 
they expect,” | 
It is in conſequence of theſe 
deſigns, and by theſe means, that 
Germany 1s become the unhappy 
the tre of war. Does Europe at 
preſent ſay that this is to be laid to 
the king's account, or to whom 
does jultice aſcribe it? 
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The conduct of the king, aft 
the war broke out, was the fame. 
always juſt and irreproachahle 
The harmony between him and 
his Poliſh majeſty ſubſiſted np 
its former footing; he deſire 
peace, and tho' he neither could 
nor would engage the King of 
Pruſſia to neglect the neceſſary mean; 
of defence, he did not fail to te. 
monſtrate to that monarch, not to 
uſe them but in the utmoſt ne. 
ceſſity, The king was at peace 
with the empreſs queen ; he had 
no hand in the war between 
Pruſna, Auftria, and Saxony, nor 
had he ever been ſollicited by the 
King of Pruſſia to take part in 
it. This has been declared, on 
different occaſions, as well to the 
court of Vienna and the dyet of 
the empire, as to the principal 
courts of Germany, by miniſters ſent 
expreſsly for that purpoſe. 

At a comitial deliberation of the 
roth of January 1757, the king, 
as elector, gave it as his opinion, 
that the empire ſhould interpoſe 
its mediation to appeaſe, in an 
amicable manner, the troubles in 
which it was involved. All theſe 
things are publickly known, no! 
can any one have the face to al- 
ledge the leaſt ſtep, the Icait mes. 
ſure from which the contrary can be 
infered, | 

The winter which followe, 
hindered France from fencing het 
troops in 1756 againſt the domi- 
nions of his Britannic majeſty; 
but at the ſame time it opened a new 
ſcene by the neutrality offered the 
king for theſe dominions. After 
ſhewing what paſſed upon this oc 
caſion, we ſhall draw from them 
the conſequences which natural 
follow. On the fourth of Janua- 


1757, Count Kaunitz declared t 
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miniſter at Vienna, that he had a 
ropoſal to make to him which he 
did not expect; that the empreſs 
geen had ordered him to give 
him a memorial (which the count 
at the ſame time preſented) and 
that ſhe defired that his court 
would return an anſwer to it as 
ſoon as poſſible, This memorial 
remarks, that, in offering that 
neutrality, all the ſecurities and 
juſt and reaſonable indulyences and 
conditions were required for the 
empreſs and her allies, which 
ought to follow from ſuch an en- 
gagement. Nothing could be 
more natural than for the King 
to defire an explanation of thote 
equivocal terms, which were ſuſ⸗ 
ceptible of any meaning that might 
be put upon them. Ile did ſo, 
in an anſwer, conſormable to the 
fame language which he had al- 
ways uſed in quality of ele or, 
and repeated, with that freedom 
and uprightneſs from which he 
never departed, his reſolution to 
ſtop the French troops, and to 
zke no other ſhare in the war, 
Theſe aſſurances would have been 
ſuffcient, if there had really been 
no deſign to injure the king's 
dominions, and thoſe of his allies, 
as long as, in quality of elector, he 
remained neuter. 

The court of Vienna had pre- 
viouſl7 anſwered, that it would 
treat with France concerning that 
affair; but it at the ſame time 
honed a convention with the Count 
OEtrees, by virtue of which the 
French army was to paſs the 
Weſer the loth of July. This 
eircumſtance, after the teſtimony 
which M. d'Errees himſelf hz 
gwen of it, cannot be called in 
queſtion, 

inſtead of the explanation that 
Was expected, the Count de Ccl- 
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loredo ſent to London in the month 
of April to Baron de Munchauſen 
his Britannie majeſty's electoral 
miniſter the ſcheme of a treaty 
of neutrality ; wherein not only 
a paſſage for the combined army 
was demanded, but it was alſo 
ſaid, that the king had delivered 
up his ſtrong places to foreign 
troops; that he ſhould not aug- 
ment nor aſſemble lis own ; but 
ſhould diſperſe them in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould be agreed on. 
The king by ſubmitting to theſe 
terms, was no longer maſter of 
his own country nor of his own 
troops, and voluntarily diſarmed 
himſelf. The French miniſtry, 
however, have not ſcrupled to an- 
ex to their Parallel the piece 
which contains ſuch ſtrange pro- 
poſitions. Che conſequences were 
ſacu as the court of Vienna 
might naturally expect, and which 
after ſigning the convention with 
the Count d'Etrecs, it might de- 
fire. The king broke off a ne- 
gotiation Which only ſhewed the 
arrogance ot the courts which had 
begun 2t, 

The reader is now able to 
judge of that part of the me- 
morial of the court of France, 
that regards this article. It firſt 
endeavours to render the king 
ſaſpected by his allies, when it 
ſays, That he had given in- 
ſinuations for the neatraiity of 
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that alterwards he had propoſed 
to admit of it, provided that 
tne French troops, inſtead of 
pailing thro' his dominions, were 
made to paſs thro? the countries of 
Caſſel, Brunſwick, Gotha, and 
Weimar.“ | 
Certainly the anthor of the 
French m2morial, when he wrote 
this, forgot that the king's anſwer 
an- 
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annexed to the Parallel, deſtroys 
both theſe reproaches. The king 
there owns with what ſatisfaction 
he received the offer which had 
been made him, and ſpeaks of it 
as a propoſal not coming from 
him, but ſolely from the empreſs 
queen: His majeſty (ſays that 
paper) has heard, with as great 
« pleaſure as regard for her ma- 
jeſty the empreſs queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, that her 
imperial and royal majeſty 
wanted to hinder the countries 
belonging to his Britannic ma- 
jeſty in Germany from being 
involved in the preſent troubles. 
The king alſo declares, that he 
© perſiſted in the reſolution to take 
all poſſible meaſures to keep 
© out foreign troops from his poſ- 
© ſeflions, and from their neigh- 
© bourhood, more eſfectually to pre- 
„vent the danger which might 
£ threaten them.” 

The French army would not 
have been far from the king's 
territories, had he followed the 
path which was marked out for 
him. After ſending this explana- 
tion to the court of Vienga, it 
was neceſſary to wait for its an- 
ſwer before paſſing to other pro- 
poſals. This anſwer was only receiv- 
ed in the ſcheme of the convention; 
and the court of Vienna muſt own, 
that the negotiation was then abſo- 
lutely broken off. 

The court of France is very 
ſenſible that theſe objections have 
nothing to do with the principal 
affair; but that the queſtion pro- 
perly is, whether the king was 
obliged to accept the neutrality 
offered him? Whether his refuſal 
of it juſtifies their proceedings 
afterwards towards his dominions, 


and thoſe of his allies? And 
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whether the conditions offered 
him are not the cleareſt proc 
of the unjuſt deſigns the French 
had againſt him? Thus they ſeek 
to excuſe themſelves ; but nothing 
can be more weak than that pre. 
tended Juſtification. * The king, 
© it is ſaid, was obliged to permit 
the French army to have a pu. 
* ſage through his dominions; i! 
© could take no other rout; the 
conditions offered had nothi:s 
in them unjuſt, diſhonourable nor 
© dangerous, as it was propoſed 
© to put the fortreſs of Hamelen 
into the hands of the Empreſ 
* of Ruſſia, or of the King of Den- 
mark.! 

Nothing can be worſe founded 
than the pretended obligation 0! 
the king, to permit the French 
army a paſſage thro' his domini- 
ons, According to the law of ge- 
tions, and that of the ſlates of 
the empire with regard to foreign 
powers, no tate can be forced to 
grant a paſſage to the troops of 
another {tate thro? its territories; 
much leſs ought that pailage to 
be demanded, when it might gite 
occaſion or pretence to bring te 
theatre of the war into the count!y 
where it would get footing, 
The laws of the empire do nt 
allow the emperor to introduce 
foreign troops into Germany with 
out the content of the ſtates. In 
the caſe wherein, by the cou 
tution of the empire, the ſtates are 
obliged to allow ſuch paſſage, * 
is not to be done with prejudice 
of danger to the countries. Het 
this reaſon it is ordained, tha 
firſt of all, the perſon to who 
the troops belong ſhall give ſe- 
curity, to cauſe the troops 9 
march in ſmall bodics. wiuor 


cauſing any damage to the cor 
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ry, and paying for every thing 
chat ſhall be furniſhed them for their 
ſubſiſtence. 

To apply theſe regulations to 
tho paſſage demanded of the king. 
The empire had not conſented 
to the introduction of the French 
troops, France had lately ſignified 
to the dyet, that ſhe thought it 
uſt to take what revenge ſhe 
could of the king's ſtates in Ger- 
many, on account of the differ- 
ences that had ariſen in America. 
t was. not France that could give 
ſich ſecurity ; ſhe demanded the 
king to deliver up his fortreſles, 
to diſarm himſelf, and leave it to 
the diſcretion of France, whether 
ſhe ſhould think proper, under 
pretence of a paſſage, to exerciſe 
ker declared revenge, and ruin the 
electoral ſtates as much as ſhe 
could by an open war. The very 
demand of a paſlage ſufficiently 
proves, that this was the deſign 
of France. She needs only throw 
mn eye upon a map to be con- 
vnced that the ſhorteſt way to go 
trom France to Saxony and Bohe- 
mia, which were then the theatre 
of the war, was not to paſs thro” 
te territories of the king in 
Germany, nor thoſe of his neigh- 


0 bours, It is no wonder, that 
c i! cioce finds the conditions, which 
b die propoſed to the king, neither 
1 Gldonourable, unjuſt or danger- 
I. Having imbibed ideas of 
* CEipotiſm, ſhe thinks, that ali other 
rovers onoht to conſider every 
op ting that ſhe thinks fit to im- 
i role upon them, as equitable, 
a en, aud proper. Delicate with 
7 tegard to her own honour, ſhe 
: Would have others to be indifter- 
mY i about tneirs ; but ſuch no— 
= uns will never alter the nature 
bh i things, nor hinder every one 


rom being perſuaded, that there 
Vol. 1. 
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is nothing more hard, more un- 
juſt, or more incompatible with 
the dignity of a free ſtate of the 
empire, than to ſee that power, 
that ſtrength, and authority, for 
which ſhe is alone indebted to 
providence, taken from her by the 
hand of a ſtranger. Ihe ſtates 
of the empire may ſec, from this 
example, of what nature the paſ- 
{age is, which the court of France 
thinks ſhe has a right to demand 
as a guarantee of the treaty of 
Wellphalia, and with the appro- 
bation of the court of Vienna, 
The imperial town of Coloyn has 
experienced it in this war, and 
perhaps the time is nearer at hand 
than they expect, when thoſe, 
whole zeal for their religion, the 
ſubſidies which they receive, and 
other views, make them look up- 
on the ſufferings of their co-eſtates 
with a careleſs indifference, will 
themſelves ſhare the ſame fate in 
their turns. 

We flatter ourſelves that we have 
ſaid enough to ſet the conduct of 
the king and that of France, with 
regard to the neutrality, in a clear 
light, We have ſeen that the king 
{c1zed the offer that was made him 
to repeat the aſlurances that he 
would endeavour, on his fide, to 
maintain peace in Germany. That, 
on the contrary, th: courts of Vi- 
enna and Verſailles have been, from 
the beginning, very equivocal an 
ſuſpicious; that While they made a 
ſhew of procuring the neutrality 
of the electorate, they ſigned a 
convention, by which the combine 
armies were to enter the electorate 
after the 10th of july; and laitly, 
that the conditions propoſed to the 
hing, were fo hard, io dangerous, 
and ſo inconſiſtent wich his honour, 
that they were only intended to 
make him reject them, to give them 
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a pretence for executing the reſoſu- hoſtility in the county of Bentheim, 
tion they had taken to invace his of which the king was in poſleſſion, 
majeſty's dominions, in contempt of and which France thought ſhe could 
the laws of equity and juſtice, put into the hands of the count of 
This fatal deſign was ſoon put that name, by virtue of the auto- 
into execution, Was the public rity which ſhe arrogated of (. 
ignorant what the king's territo- preme judge of the empire. Tg 
ries have ſuffered by that invaſion, colour theſe violences, ſhe had ng 
we could give it a. long detail on other pretence left but the quality of 
this head. The ſuburbs of Zell guarantee of the peace of Wet. 
burnt, the town of Hoy almoſt ze- phalia. She pretends that, to per. 
duced to aſhes, without any reaſon form this obligation, ſhe might ſend 
of war, ſo many villages plundered, troops into Germany ; that theKing 
ſo many towns ravaged, almoſt all of Pruffia had invaded Saxony and 
the horſes of the country carried Bohemia, that the king and hi 
away, the country foraged, exac- allies, by ſupporting the cauſe df 
tions amounting to immenſe ſums, his Pruſhan majeſty with an army, 
indecencies committed with regard had formally declared themſelys 
ro the king's principal officers: all adherents to the breaker of the pub. 
theſe horror: will tranſmit to the lic peace, and conſequently thir 
lateſt poſterity, the remembrance of countries ought to be treated as tho 
an invaſion equally unjuſt and cruel. of enemies. 
If France could juſtify her conduct It is true that it is againſt the q 
in the eyes of the world, ſhe would Landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, that 1 
not fail to give valid reatons for this pretence of guarantee is chict- a 
the invaſion of the electorate; ly urged ; but as no better reaſon i 
but no ſuch thing appears in the alledged to juſtify the invaſion ofthe 
Paper publiſhed in her defence. It different ſtates of the empue, as the q 
is true, ſhe alledges the war of king beſides conſiders the condud x 
England, and hoſtilities commenc- of his ſerene highneſs theLandgrare 
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ed, as ſhe ſays, by the Hanoverians; of Heſſe-Caſſel as both juſt and 5 
but ſhe yet barely touches upon glorious, and as he never pretend: b 
thele two articles; ſhe ſees that to ſeparate the cauſe of that prince V 
this would be an open violation of from his own; this reaſon which * 
the beſt eſtabliſhed maxims of the France gives for her conduct ought ei 


Ew of nations, aud would involve not to be left unanſwered. 
the empire in continual wars, if it The Parallel ſuppoſes that the th 
might be maintained that the ſtates King of Prufiia was the aggreſir 
of which it was compoſes, could in the war with her majelty te 


be attacked ſor quarrels that regard empreſs queen, and that he had 4 
only their ſovereigns in quality of not ſufficient reaſon to take up am re 
foreign powers. in his own defence, How mal tic 

if the approach of a numercus things might be urged in anſwer do f 
French army ought not to be con- this imputation? Count Fleming! ta 


ſidered as a declaration of war, at remarkable letter of the 28th 0 
leaſt, they cannot deny, but that July 1756, ſpeaks in a very difteret 
before the two armies were near ſtrain. But as it is not our deln 
enough to come to blows, Marihal at preſent to juſtify the King 6 
d'Etrecs committed the firlt acts of Pruſſia, who has no need of 45 
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reign pen to defend him, we ſhall, 
for a moment, ſuppoſe the accuſa- 
tion againſt him well founded, To 
come at the end propoſed, it will 


be ſufficient to make two remarks, 


which will wholty expoſe the emp- 
tineſs of the pretence which France 
has thought proper to make uſe of. 
Firſt, it is notoriouſly falſe, that the 
king, as elector, or any of the 
other princes his allies, had taken 
any part in the differences between 
the King of Pruſha and the houſe 
of Auſtria, before they were invad- 
ed by the French. The king had, 
on ſeveral occaſions, declared, that 
he had no deſign to interfere in the 
war, and that all his views and 
meaſures ſhou!d only be to keep out 
of his poſſeſſions and their neigh- 
ourhood the foreign troops with 
which they were threatened, No- 
thing can be more conformable to 
theſe declarations than the meaſures 
that have been purſued, nor can 
any thing be alledged to infer the 
contrary. At the deliberations of the 
dyet of the 10th of January, the 
king, and his allies, voted for an 
amicable accommodation, and did 
not join in the meaſures approved 
dy the majority, But the peace of 
Weſtphalia Qipulates that all mild 
methods ſhall be tried before the 
guarantees are authorized to take up 
arms. It ſecures to the ſtates of 
the empire an entire liberty of vot- 
ing, and leaves the deciſion of that 
queſtion to the dyet, ſo that the 
majority of voices determines with 
regaid to collections and contribu- 
nous neceſſary for the expences of 
a war, If then France wanted to 
take advantage of her quality of 
guarantee of the peace of Welt- 
Phaliz, ſhe ought not to have uſed 
any other means but thoſe pre- 
(criber\ by treaty, and propoſed by 
lis Britarinic majeſty 3 but ſo far 
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from that, ſhe pretends to aſſume 
the right of executing the conclu- 
ſions of the empire, aud uſurps a 
more extenſive power than the em- 
peror himſelf in Germany. But 
in the ſecond place, nothing is a 
ſtronger proof of the monſtrous 
abuſe which France has made of the 
guaranty of that treaty, than her 
conduct in the king's territories, 
when ſhe ſaw herſelt able to ſpeak 
and act as their miſtreſs. If there be 
any one who doubts that ſhe had a 
deſign to revenge herſelf upon the 
king's German dominions for the 
differences in America, by ſpoiling, 
ruining, and deſtroying his territo- 
ries, and thoſe of his allies, and by 


putting it out of their power to 
ſuccour the Proteſtant religion, and 


the liberty of Germany, it is ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrated to them by this 
conduct. Scarce were the French 
troops in poſſeſſion of the country, 
but, not content with railing heavy 
contributions, ſhe took upon her the 
regulation of the revenues, and 
poured in a croud of placemen and 
commiſſioners, who followed the 
army, to whom the adminiſtration 
was entruſted, The country chang- 
ed its maſter, and in all the ordi- 
nances publiſhed in the name of the 
intendant, or of the generals, it 
was ſtiled a country of his mot 
chriſtian majeſty; the town of 
Hamelen was even ſummoned to 
take the oaths of allegiance to the 
King of France. Notice was given 
to his Britannie majeſty's miniſters 
of ſtate, that by virtue of a con- 
vention ſigned betweea France and 
the empreſs queen, che revenues 
and contributions ariſing from the 
electorate ſhould be divided be- 
tween the two powers; even all 
the conquered countries, and thoſe 
that ſhould be conquered, belongs 
ing to the king, as Elector of Ha- 
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never, were farmed out to a citizen 
of Paris, which was notitied by a 
public edict to the whole eleCtorate, 
and would have been ſoon put in 
esccution. 

10 maintain that theſe pri- 
vileges which a guarantee of the 
treaty of Weliphalia hath a right 
to; to pretend that France had no 
ether view but to execute the laws 
cf the empire, and put the King of 
Poland again in poſieſiion of Saxony 
is contrary to the impreſſions which 
plain fac's mult make upon the 
minds of the molt prejudiced, It 
would be needleſs to attempt over- 
throw:no a Pretence, of which all 
the vworid ices the weakneſs; a pre- 
tence of which France Gid not avail 
her{clf when the ſaw herſelf in poſ- 
ſeilion of Hanover; a pretence, in 
ſort, which ſhe has refuſed in the 
plaineſt manner by her conduct, 
when the king, as eleCtor, cauſed 
propoſals of peace to be made to her. 

\ve come now to examine the reſt 
of theſe mealures, the convention of 
Cloſter- Seven, and the objections to 
which it has given occaſion. 

Qn reading what the court of 
France ſays of that convention, one 
would think that this is the article 
on which ſne laid the greateſt ſtreſs, 
It is plain, however, that the plan 
which it has followed in this affair is 
molt ur zuſaiſiable, and thatthe king's 
conduct here, as in every other re- 
ſpect, is void of all juſt cenſure, 
o prove this we ſhall, as the moſt 


proper way, relate the whole mat-. 


ter of fact. We thall firſt ſhew it 
to the public in the moſt natural 
light, and then anſwer the objecti- 
ons made by France, 

Alter the affair of Haſtenbeck on 
the 20th of July 1757, wherein the 
two armics, though very unequal 
in numbers, fought long with 


doubiſul ſucceſs till the wealkeſt was 


obliged to retreat, by reaſon of th 

too great ſuperiority of the enemy 
troops over thoſe of the Duke o 
Cumberland; the greateſt part o 
the king's German territories, and 
alſothoſe of the Landgrave of Heſe. 
Caſtel and of the Duke of Brunſ. 
wick, fell into the enemy's hands, 
who made them feel all the hard. 
ſlips of war. They, however, al. 
ways pretended, that theſe misfor. 
tunes were a conſequence of the 
meaſures taken by his majeſty, who 
would not grant the peace intended 
for his ſlates, and thoſe of his al. 
lies. His majeſty then reſolved, 
in quality of elector, to make pro. 
poſals of peace to the empreſs queen 
and the court of France. He ſay 
that the efforts which he had made 
to ſtop the French army had been 
ineffectual; his paternal heart was 
ſenſibly affected to ſee the opprel- 
{ion and ruin of his faithful ſubjects, 
The ſeverity with which they 
ated with regard to his allies, ex- 
cited in his ſoul ſentiments of the 
moſt ſincere compaliton 3 he then 
repeated his former declarations, 
that he would obſerve the moſt ſuldt 
neutrality as eleQor, during tie 
troubles of Germany, and promised 
to ſeparate his army, on condition 
that his ſtates, aud thoſe of his 
allies, were delivered from the yok? 
under which they groaned. These 
offers were abſolutely all that tie 
courts of Vienna and Verſ:lles had 
demanded, and the latter eſpecially 
could not reje&t them, without 
taking off the maſk, dilcovenng 
her deſign to make conqueſts i 
Germany, and of defiroyine, Coir 
trary to all the laws of nations, the 
clectorate of Hanover, 1ncorporit: 
ed with the empire, and taking no 
part in theſe quarrels on account 0! 
the war in America, 'I he ts? 
courts had as yct given no denne 
| ally 
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anſwer, when his royal highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland, by the 
mediation of Count de "4% con- 
e of Sept. 8, 1757. 
We only kaow that the court of 
Vienna had aſſured Baron de Stcin- 
berg, envoy from the king, as 

_ to that court, that when 

e firſt overtures were made of a 
wks it had given orders to Count 
de Stahremberg to ſupport them at 
Verſailles. That convention bore, 
that hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe on both 
ſides; and that the auxiliary troops 
ſhould return into their own coun— 
tries: that the Hanover ians ſhould 
be placed in the part of his ma- 
jeſty's dominions which ſhould be 
aſigned them, and that the French 
ſhould poſſeſs the reſt till a final re- 
conciliation. The moſt remarkable 
of theſe ſeparate articles is that 
wherein it is declared, that the 
alles | _ not be looked upon as 
priſoners War. 

It W but little attention to 
diſeover the nature and end of this 
convention: it is a ſuſpenſion of 
ume, a military regulation, which 

the French miniſter himſelf drew up: 
it was to continue till the iTue of 
a Ae begun by his Britan- 
mc majeſty in the quality of Elec- 
tor of = wn and upon the de- 
claration of the courts of Vienna 
and Verſailles which was expected. 
This was the reaſon why 1t vas not 
thought ne cellary to fix the time 
the fa penſion. of arms was to laſt 
It was drawn up by the generals of 
ine two armies, who mutually 
«reed that it mi-ht be concluded 
vwittout the ratification of the two 
covrts: and, indeed, they might 
well agree to a trace, which was to 
laſt on ly for a Mort time; but it 18 
impofiible to ſuppoſe 2 that they had 
flower to make a treaty. by which, 
without the ratification of the ſo- 
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dominions 
ſhould be delivered vp into the 


vereigns, the king's 
hands of foreigners, till a general 
peace, of which there wa not the 
leaſt appearance. It is a thing un- 
heard of to give the general of 
army ſo extenfive an authbr. 1. 
The conduct of Hanover, imme— 
diately after it was ſigned, ſhews 
ſtill more clearly the meaning and 
end of the convention: not only 
the inſtructions given to the king's 
envoys, but the original letters 
which remain in the hands of the 
moſt e miniſters who were 
employed in this affair, teſt fy. to 
the Whole world the truth of what 
we have here advanced. His royal 
highneſs the r of Combe erlard 
in the firſt memorial, delivered to 
Count de Lynar, informs him, 
„That he had a view to procure, 
* by means of the convention, a 
* ſuſpenſion of arms on both ſides, 
ag the firit means of a reconcilia- 
tion.“ Baron de Schwegeld, his 
Britannic majeſty's miniſter, writes 
the 10th of Se ptember, the ſame 
day the convention was ſigned, to 
Baton de Bernſtorff, his Daniſh 
majeity's miniſter of ſtate, as fol- 
lows ; need not enter into a2 
detail of a negotiation of which 
© your excelleney will be already 
4 fally informed be Count de Ly- 
© nar. You will ſee, Sir, by the 
© account which he will give you, 
that nothing but the hopes that 
© this firit top! would ſerve as 4a 
foundation and introduction to 
© other meaſures, made us over- 
look numberlets confiderations, 
which otherwiſe would have me- 
© rited the moſt ſerious conſidera- 
* tion in many reſpects.“ Baron de 
Stei Wert miniſter of ſtate, wrote 
in the following terms to the Count 
de Lynar, who had {ent the ſcheme 
of explanation. This letter is dat- 
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* Your excel- 
lency has too well obſerved, 
during your reſidence here, how 
faithfully we have acted, and how 
ardently we have deſired to con- 
tinue the negotiation begun, to 
pave the way to more particular 
explanations, and to the relief 
which the ſflates of the king 
ſtand ſo much in need of, Your 
exceilency, I ſay, has too well 
obſerved all this, to make the 
leait doubt, that the hopes which 
you gave occaſion to, in your 
letter of the 27th, are not entire- 
ly agreeable to the miniſtry, who 
are under the greateſt obligations 
to your exceilency for the zeal 
which you ſhew in this affair, 
and the care which you have 
promiſed to take. As to a more 
particular convention mentioned 
to us by your excelleficy, I ſhall 
conform entirely to what his 
royal highneſs the Duke of 
Cumberland ſhall ſignify on that 
head, I add, however, that the 
king's miniiter has ſeen, with 
great pleaſure, the efforts which 


your excellency, who hath ſo 


ſure and extenſive a knowledge, 
hath made to bring things to a 
formal negotiation. And as there 
13 the ęreateſt reaſon to think, 
that the exhibition of full powers 
will, with this view, be inſiſted 
upon, the miniſtry make no 
doubt but your excellency will 
take all poſiible care to cauſe thoſe 
of Marihal Richelieu, or of any 
other, to extend farther than to a 
negotiation, ad iaterim, and con- 
ſequently to an entire concluſion 
of the accommodation which they 
have in view. The articles 
containzd in your excellency's 
{cheine of explanation will fur- 
n. ſu ſuficient arguments on this 
head, as every ſuſpenſion of arms 
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* undetermined with regard yg 
time, firſt ſuppoſes that the prin. 
cipal negotiation will follow, and 
* that equitable terms will be grant. 
© ed on both ſides. The promiſe 
of the king, the Duke of Brun(. 
* wick, and the Landgrave of 
Heſſe, not to employ their troops 
during the preſent troubles, muſt 
be founded upon the hopes, that 
© in conſideration thereof their 
© ſtates ſhall be delivered from the 
* oppreſlion under which they at 
* preſent groan, and that no pre. 
tences ſhall be made to put of 
this condition till a general peace, 
which a ſeries ofunforeſeen events, 
of which the preſent year has fur- 
niſhed ſo great a number, may 
long prevent.” 

Laſtly, it is plain that France 
herſelf underſtood the convention 
in the very ſame ſenſe, For whe- 
ther the hands of the Hanoverians 
were tied up by the ſuſpenſion of 
arms concluded at Cloſter-Seven, 
till a general peace, or whether this 
{tate of ination was only to lat 
till it ſhould be ſeen whether the 
king, as elector, could obtain 2 
particular accommodation: In the 
former caſe, and if that obligation 
exiſted already, why did France in- 
ſiſt upon having it ſtipulated by the 
ſcheme of explanation propoſed by 
Count de Lynar, Ard in the other, 
the king muit have been at liberty 
to pu: an end to the truce when 
there were no hopes left of obtain- 
ing a particular peace. Ina word, 
if we but imply conſider the con- 
vention of Clolter-Seven, both thel: 
points are inconteſtable. If the 
convention was a ſyſpenſion ef 
arms, a military regulation, the 
duration of which depended upon 
the ſucceis of the propoſals for 
a particular peace, it might ned 
be revoked Wnen the Coat 
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of Vienna and Verſailles had re- 
jected theſe propoſals. If, on the 
contrary, it was a formal treaty, 
by virtue of which the king's do- 
minions were to remain in the ene- 
my's hands, till an entire reconci- 
liation of the ſovereigns, which 
was at a great diſtance, it required 
the ratification of the king, which 
had never been obtained. 

The court of France has furniſh- 
ed the king with many other rea- 
ſons for regarding the convention 
as null and void. Scarce was the 
news of it received at Paris, but 
they thought they had gained the 
point ſo long deſired, and that they 
were avle to make the king accept 
the moſt unſupportable terms. They 
not only declared, that they would 
abſolutely hear no terms of peace, 
but even proteſted againſt the vali- 
dity of the convention, and refuſed 
to accept the guaranty of the King 
of Denmark, unleſs the troops 
mould take a ſolemn engagement 
not to ſerve during the war againſt 
France or her allies. 'This 1s for- 
maily declared in the poſtſcript to 
a letter to Count de Lynar, Ano- 
ther equally authentic proof of this 
fact, is found in a letter of Marſhal 
Richelieu to General de Zaſtrow. 
The difarming of the troops was 
allo infiſted upon, though by the 
advice of France herſelf, the con- 
vention had obſerved a profound 
filence on that head. This pre- 
tenſion was ſo obſtinately main- 
tained, that the propoſal made 
without the concurrence of his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, by his majeity the 
King of Denmark, to receive theſe 
troops into his dominious, was re- 
jected. 

The weight of the yoke impoſed 
upon the electorate of Hanover Was 
doubled, by giving it in farm to a 
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citizen named Faidy: ſo that the 
ſentiments of humanity which a 
people reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ty might expect from ſome place- 
men of France, were more effectu- 
ally ſtifled by the avarice of the 
farmer, whoſe intereſt rendered him 
deaf to prayers and remonſtrances. 
To leave no doubt of the ambitious 
views of the court of Verſailles ; 
to ſhew that it expected to make 
new conquelts over the king, the 
ſaid Jean Faidy obtained by pa- 
tent the farm of the territories of 
his Britannic majeſty, which avere 
conquered or to be conquered. 

'the convention was infringed 
in numberleſs other reſpects by 
France, of which an ample account 
was given in a piece, intitled, 
Frevious expoſitions of the reafens 
which induced his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in quality Electer ef Ha- 
uc der, to take up arms againſt the 
French army, which is again in 
motion. 

The king's territories and thoſe 
of his allies were threatened with 
the moſt ſevere treatment. They 
even threatened to raſe and reduce 
to aſhes the royal palaces, and 
thoſe of the King's miniſters, in 
caſe they ſhould make the leaſt 
difficulty to ſubſcribe blindly to 
the will and orders of the court of 
France. Of this Count Lynar's 
letter gives ſufficient proof. As to 
the court of Vienna, it ſpared no 
pains to ſecond the unjuſt deſigns 
of its ally. After the example of 
the latter, it declared that it was 
not a ſeparate peace that would be 
ſought: and that the king might 
not change his premeditated deſign 
of putting the laſt hand to it, the 
Aulic and Imperial Councils ought 
to interpoſe on this occaſion. I he 
Prince of 'Tour-Taxis bad alſo the 
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credit and influence at Vienna, 
preciſely in theſe circumſtances, to 
bring about the molt unjuſt and 
illegal proceedings againſt his Bri- 
tannic majeſty in the affair of the 
poſts. 

The king eaſily perceived to 
what the threatenings of his ene- 
mies tended. They wanted to 
throw an indelible ſtain upon his 
arms, by cifirming the auxiliary 
troops, Who had no other reſource 
teſt but eher to diſband or enter 
into the French armies. The Ha- 
noverlan troops were confined in ſo 
arrow a f{pnce, that it would have 
been impoſuble for them to ſubſiſt 
long, but muſt have periſhed in 
miſery, Beſides, the king, by ſub- 
ſcribiag to the new terms which 
they wanted to impoſe upon him, 
could not aſterwards have claimed 
the aſfillance of the Britih nation 
for that eicQorate. The revenues 
of his Arenen dominions would 
have been ſrized, and the coun try 
exhauſted in ſuch a manner, that 
nothing could have been enpected 
from it in a long courſe of years. 
The king w zuld then have ſcen 
himſelf unable to maintain either 
his own or {ublidiary troops, which 
by a natural conſequence he had 
been forced to diſband. Then would 
his majeſty's enemies have accom- 
plithed the dangerous ſchemes 
Which Count Fleming foretold, 
mich cue day beceme Fatal ts the 
houſe of Heer, 

Lect any one but examine this 
Picture, whoic natural colours are 
ny ſtron ger than here repreicnt- 

let him but liſten to th c voic 
of 1 juſtice, and equity; let 
hiin, in hort, but pu e in 
the King's place, it wi | 1 
ble for kim t hei tate 2 moment, 
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theſe circumſtances. The court et 
France itſelf acknowledged, tha: 


the laſt conditions propoſed did ng; 


exiſt in the treaty of Cloſter-Scven, 
as it wanted dag to be granted by 
new conventio The king had 
therefore an ee rig t to 
reject them. France alſo maintaia. 
ed, that the convention, before i: 
could become obligatory, wanted 
the ratitication of his molt chriſtian 

majeſty. The king, therefore, ha 
an equal power to grant his, or to 
refuſe it. Vas he to renounce this 
power, and abandon his country 
and pc cople to the diicretion of an 


enemy, who fought their total ruin 


and deſtruction? 

The king, then, took the mo! 
jut meaſures, and the moſt agree- 
able for his own dignity and preler- 
vation; tae only meaſures which 
the arrogance of his enemies had 
permitted him to take; meaſures, 
in ſhort, which, however dangerous 


and unce! tain they then appearcc, 
could not pc Mbly prove more fatal, 


than the eau ally heavy and ſhame- 
ful Nee which Fran ce wanted to 
impoſe upon the king, by mne nen 
convention: He reiclved to try, 
what was poſſible, to deliver his 
eſtates, and thoks of his allles, 
from tyranny and oppre! fon, and 
for this purpeſe, and d to defer nd him- 
ſelf, to Join, in quality of eledct, 
with his Profian majenly. He ot 
dered a perivn of confidence ta b 

ſent to that monarch, to deft 

1 im tO * rmit Prince 8 of 
Brenſwick, a Pri. ice of the blooc- 
royal, 10 tal KC t! le com: und of 113 
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tie generals and miniſters had not 
vet received orders to commence 
hoſtilities The king would not 
permit them to purſue any meaſures 
which might give France room to 
think that he was diſpoſed to enter 
into her views. General Zaſtrow's 
letter, annexed to the Parallel, 
ſhews that they conſormed exactly 
to his ma jeſty's intentions, and that 
they ſignified that they thought the 
bing was reſolved hence forward to 
regard the convention as null and 
void. As ſoon as we were ſure of a 
general, a reſolution was taken to 
warch againſt the enemy. Duke 
Ferdinand gave notice of this to 
Marſhal E ichelieu, by a letter of the 
25th of November. 

The king gave all the world an 
account of the juſt motives of this 
onduct, in a memorial publiſhed 
the 20th of that month, and hoſli- 
lities were renewed gn both ſides. 
This is the juſteſt idea that can be 
oven of an event, which will ſerve 
as an eternal monument of France's 
manner of acting as ſoon as ſhe 
taiuks Nie has the ſuperiority on 
ner fide ; her conduct will convince 
all the Rates of the empire, that 
taere is nothing to be gained by 
rieiding to her, and that her pride 
je abuſe of her ſtrength, in- 
in proportion as they become 
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the convention. It is ſi in the 
Parallel, That the gencrous ſen- 
* timents of the King of France 
were never more conſpicuous 
than in the capitulation of Clo- 
« ſter-Seven: That the Elanoveri:a 
© army, forced to fly before that 
© of Marſhal Richelieu, had been 
© obliged to retire to Stade, where 
it was in the moſt dangerous ſitu- 
ation.“ 

It will be eaſily granted, that at 
the time of making the convention, 
we had no hopes of ſocn deliverin 
the king's dominions, and thoſe 
of his allies, by force of arms, be- 
caule we ſaw an army making head 
againſt us greatly ſuperior to ours 
in number. But had not Marſhal 
Richelieu reaſon, on the other 
hand, to fear a reverſe of fortune, 
it he was reſolved to drive an army 
of forty thouſand men to deſpair, 
whoſe valour he had experienced at 
the affair of Haſtenbeck. Beſides, 
it was that marſhal, and not the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was in- 
formed of the march of the Ring of 
Pruſtia againſt the Prince of Sou- 
biſe. 80 there is not the leaſt 
mention made of the haite with 
which the French army ſlew to the 
alliſtance of the latter, immedlate- 
ly after ſigning the convention. As 
to the reſt, it is impoſnble to con- 
ccive that this convention can ſerve 
as an example of the generous ſen- 
timents of his molt chriſtian ma- 
jeity. They ingenuouſly own, that 
Mariſta! Richelicu granted the ca- 
Pitulation of his own accord, with- 


out conſulting his court. As to 
the new conditions Propoſed by the 


court of Verſailles, and with which 
ſhe connected her ratification, it 
wouid be abſurd to meintain chat 
they were Cicta:ed by ſentiments of 
geueroſity. 1 
The 
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well that ſhe could not claim the 
right of refuſing the capitulation 
of the treaty of Cloſter-Seven, 
without giving the ſame right to his 
Britannic majeſty. In order, there- 
fore, to throw a falſe gloſs upon 
the explanation of the treaty, it 
pretends, * That the King of 
© France, out of his zeal for his 
© allies and the empire, approved 
of the conduct of Marſhal Riche- 
lieu; and, to render the capitu- 
© lation more ſolid, his majelly 
propoſed to add to it ſome expla- 
nations, to fix the ſenſe of it in 
ſo clear a manner, as to obviate 
every falſe interpretation; exyla- 
nations which the court of Co- 
* penhagen and Count Lynar had 
* found conformable to the true 
© ſenſe of the capitulation.” 

But this tale is abſolutely con- 
trary to the true ſtate of things. The 
court of France declared, that it 
would not acknowledge the validi- 
ty of the convention, unleſs the 
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The court of France ſaw very 


758. 
new terms which it intended tc add 
were agreed to, and the auxiliary 
troops were diſarmed. This ci. 
cumſtance, which is moſt clearly 
related in Count de Lynar's letter, 
which is known to the court of Co. 
penhagen, and which was the cauſe 
that the guaranty of that court was 
not ſought, is alſo mentioned in 
Marſhal Richelieu's own letter, an. 
nexed to the Parallel. His words 
are as follow : His Daniſh ma- 
jeſty having offered to guiranty 
them (the articles of the conven. 
tion) the king my maſter thinks, 
that before he ſigns his accept. 
ance of them, it will be proper 
to obviate ſome obſcurities which 
might occaſion difliculties in the 
execution, which has been uf. 
pended reciprocally upon words 
of honour, to make no alteration 
in their ſubſtance, and always to 
execute them, when both lides 
have come to an underſtanding 
relating to any doubts that may 
© ariie,” 
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racters of thoſe, whether in the political or the literary 
world, whether living or dead, who have been . by ſuch 
talents as merit the public attention. The three firſt are drawn 
by hands altogether worthy of their ſubjects; neither are the 
others contemptibly executed. If the firſt of theſe pictures in- 
clines ſomewhat towards -panegyric, and if the ſecond ſhould be 
thouzht to partake of ſatire, the reader will not therefore think either 


E have ſet apart this article, for ſome remarkable cha- 


of them leſs juſt, 


An efſay towards the character 
of the King of Pruſſia, tran/lat- 
ed from the French of M. Mau- 


pertuis. 


HE moſt faithful and ſcrupul- 
ous hiſtorian would be the beſt 
panegyriſt of Frederick King of 
Pruſia, I pretend to be neither; 
I only attempt the out-lines of 
his character, which even co-tem- 
porary jealouſy,envy, and maligni- 
ty, are forced to admire, and which 
more impartial poſterity, if it can 
believe, will almoſt adore. 

By the mere natural ſtrength and 
ſuperiority of his genius, without 
experience, he broke out at once, 
a general, and a hero. He di- 
tingaiſhed with preciſion, what 
inferior minds never diſcover at 
all, the difference between great 
Giculties and impoſſibilities, and 
being never diſcouraged by the 
former, has oſten ſeemed to execute 
the latter. | 
_ Indefatioably laborious and ac- 
te, coolly intrepid in action, he 
olicerns, as by intuition, ſeizes 


with rapidity, and improves with 
ſxill, the ſhort, favourable, and 
often deciſive moments of battle. 
Modeſt and magnanimous after 
victory, he becomes the generous 
protector of his ſubdued, and cap- 
tive enemies. Reſolute and unde- 
jected in misfortunes, he has ariſen 
ſuperior to diſtreſſes, and ſtruggled 
with difficulties, which no courage, 
no conſtancy but his own would 
have refiſted, nor could have ſur- 
mounted. 

But as he cannot always com- 
mand the ſucceſs which he always 
deſerves, he may perhaps be ob- 
liged to yield at laſt to the ſupe- 
rior numbers of almoſt all Europe 
combined againſt him ; their legi- 
ons may perhaps conquer, but his 
virtues muſt triumph. 

As a king, he is a aun, a citizen, 
a legiſlator, and a patriot. His 
own extenſive mind forms all his 
plans of government, undebaſed by 
ſelfiſn miniſterial intereſts and miſre- 
preſentations. Juſtice and humanity 
are his only miniſters.“ 


In 


8 The following account, the truth of which is not diſputed, will ſerve to give 
lome et of that great prince in that part of his character. | 

an Engliſh lady being poſſeiſed of aRions [ſhares] in the Embden com- 
D, and having occaſion to raile money on them, repaired to Antwerp, and 


made 
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In his own dominions he has reformed the Jaw, and reduced: 
to cqui:y, by a code of his own digeſting. He has thrown cy 


ou 


made application for that purpoſe to dir ector of the company, eſtabliſhed ther, 
by the King of Pruſſia, for the managing all aairs relative thereto, This per. 
ſon very willingly entered into t:caty with her; but the ſum he offered to lend, 
being far ſhort of what the actions would bear, and allo inſiſting on torfeinu 
of her right in them, if not redeemed in twelve months, ſhe broke off withhir m. 
and had recourſe to ſome merchants at Antwerp, who were inelinable to he 
with her on much more equitable terms. The proceeding neceſſarily broveht 
the parties before this director, for receiving his ſanction, which was eſſentil 
to the ſolidity of the agreement ; and he, finding he was like to Jote the adrar- 
tage he had flattered himſelf with, di! puted the authenticity of the actions, ard 
thereby threw her into ſuch diſcredit t, as to render ali attempts to raiſe money on 
them ineffectual, Upon this the lady wrote a letter by the common poſt to |; 

majeſty of Pruſſia, accompanied with a memor:! al, complaining of the treatment 
ſhe had received from the director; and likewiſe incloſed the actions then Ives, 
in another letter to a friend at Berlin. By the return of the polt, his ma 
condeſcended to anſwer her letter; and the actions were returned authenticated, 
which to reſtored ker credit, that in a feve hours all difficulties were removed, he. 
lating to the tranſaction ſhe had in hand!; and it is more than probable, the direc- 
tor has felt his majeſty's retentmeut for bis ill behaviour. 


A Tranſlation © the lady's letter. 
SIR x, 


Haring had the e happineſs to pay my court to youre majeſty, during a pretty 
long refidence at Berlin, and to receive ſuch marks of favour from their majeſties 
the queens, as I ſhall ever retain a grateful ſenſe of, I preſume to fatter mytelt 
that your majeſty will not be offænded at the reſpectful liberty I take, in laving 
before you my complaints againſt one Van Ertho on, a director of the Embden 
China company whoſe bad behaviour to me, as ſet forth in my ayes cs 
jarced me to make a very long and expenfive Ray at this place: and as the con- 
ſiderable intereſt I have in that company may Further ſubject me to his caprices, 
I cannot forbear Jay! ing my gri:vances at the foot of your majeſty's throne, mo 
Te! *pcatully lupp plicating your majeſty, that you would be graciouſiy plc iel IJ 


give orders that this dit cctor ſnould not all towards me for the tuturc, as Be hath 
, hithert 


1 hope for this favonr from your ma} 1 ſovereign equity; and 19 dall hexer 
cale oftering up my ardent prayers tor the proſpei 115 R glorious rely 12 
1g the honvur to be, with tlie est 10115 2210 zent, ! jo bn 
Youur Ra Fob nolt nn ble, 


molt „N nt, 
and moit devoted jervant, 
LY * * , 


Tranſlatien f bis Piuſſan mojefty's anſuver. 


7 
. Fin * 75 
N. zn. 


Ireccixcd ihe jetter, of: 9 inſtant, which you thought proper to wil? 
me, and as not a little di; bien d to hear of the bad behaviour f one of the ws 
rectors of the Aſiatic company o Um, den towards you, of WHICH YOu-V: £15 life 
ed to complain. I ſhall-direct ycur grtevances to on examined, and Have WH 
now diſp⸗ atcheil my orders for that nu; poles 10 Lentz. my or der e the cham a 
of Eaſt· Frieſtand. You may ature vouriclt t! 15 5 Cit t jnfice Mail be donc io 
that the cate will admit. God keep you in his holy prote len. 


Potidain, FREDERICE» 
Feb. 26, 1756. 
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out of the ſhifting and wavering 
cales of juſtice, and porzed them 
equally to all. ; 

Indulgent to the various errors 
of the human mind, becauſe tainted 
with ſo few himſeif, he has eſta- 
Wiſhed unt vera! toleration 53 that 
deciive Characteriſtic of true re- 
leion, natural juſtice, ſocial be- 
nevolence, and even good policy. 
He equally abhors the guilt of mak- 
ing martyrs, and the folly of mak- 
ing hypocrites. 

Greatly above all narrow local 
orcjudices, he has invited and en- 
oaved, by a general indi/criminat- 
ing naturalization, peo le of all 
nations to ſettle in his domintons. 
He encourages and rewards the 
induſtrious, he cheriſhes and ho- 
nours the learned; and nan as man, 
wherever oppreſſed by civil, or 
perſecuted by eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 
finds a ſure refuge in his ſentiments 
of juſtice and humanity, which 
the purple robe has not been able to 
mother. 

A philoſopher, undazzled with 
the ſp!endor of the heroic parts 
of this character, may perhaps 
inquite after the milder and ſocial 
vitues of humanity, and fcek for 
the nan He will find both the 
man and the philoſopher too in Fre- 
derick, unallayed by the king, and 
unſullied by the warrior. 

A patron of all liberal arts and 
ſciences, and a model of moſt, In 
a more particular manner culti - 
vating, adorning and adorned by 
the belles lettres. His early and 
firſt attempt was a refutation of 
the impious ſyſlem of Machiavel, 
tat celebrated proſeſior of poli- 
ucal iniquity; nobly conſcious 
it he might venture to give the 
V0itt, that. public pledge of his 


livre virtue. His Memoirs, in- 


tended to ſerve only as- materials 
for a future hiſtory of the houſe 
of Brandenbourg, are ſuch as muſt 
neccilarily defeat his own purpoſe, 
unleſs he will write the hiſtory 
too, himſelf. There are alſo ſpe- 
cimens enough of his poetical ge- 
nius, to ſhew what he might be as a 


poet, were he not ſomething greater 


and better, 

Neither the toils of war, nor 
the cares of government engroſs 
his whole time, but he enjoys a 
conſiderable part of it in familiar 
and eaſy converſation with his 
equals, zen. There the king is 
unknown, and what is more, a#- 
felt. Merit is the only diſtinction, 
in which his unaſlerted, but con- 
feſſed, and decided ſuperiority, 
flatters a mind formed like his 
much more delicately, than the 
always caſual, and often unde- 
ſerved, ſuperiority of rank and 
birth. 

But not to ſwell an eſſay to- 
wards a Character, to the bulk 
of a finiſhed character, ſtill leſs 
to that of a hiſtory; I will con- 
clude this ſketch with this obſer- 
ation: Many a private man might 
make a great king, but - where 
is the king who could make a 


great private man, except FRE- 
DERICK? 


Oo 


The following character of M. de 
Voltaire, is ſaid lo have beeu wy'it- 
ten by a P ce. 


De Voltaire is below the 

+ ſtature of a tall man, or, in 

other words, he is a Jittle above 
thoſe of a middling ſize; he is 
extremely thin, and of an aduſt 
temperament, hot and atrabilious; 
his viſage is meagre, bis aſpect 
ardent 
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ardent and penetrating, and there 
is a malignant quickneſs in his 


eye; the {ame fire that animates 


his works appears in his actiofls, 
which are lively even to abſur- 
dity; he is a kind of meteor, 
perpetually coming and going with 
a quick motion, and a ſparkling 
light that dazzles our eyes. A 
man thus conſtituted cannot fail 
of being a valetudinarian : the 
blade eats away the ſcabbard; gay 
by complexion, grave by regimen ; 
open without frankneſs, politic 
without rehnement, ſociable with- 
out friends: He knows the world, 
and he forgets it; in the morn- 
ing he is Ariſtippus, and Dio- 


genes at night; he loves gran- 


deur, and deſpiſes the great; with 
his ſuperiors his carriage is eaſy, 
but with his cquals conſtrained; 
he is firit polite, then cold, then 
diſguſting. He loves the court, 

et makes himſelf weary of it ; he 
Vas ſenſibility without conneQi- 
ons, and is voluptuou. .ithout 
paſhon. He is attached to nothing 
by choice, but to every thing by 


inconſtancy. As he reaſons with- . 


out principle, his reaſon has its 
fits like the folly of others. He 
has a clear head, and a corrupt 
heart ; he thinks of every thing, 
and treats every thing with de- 
riſion. He is a libertine without 
a conltitution for pleaſure, and he 
knows how to moralize without 
morality. His vanity is exceliive, 
but his avarice is yet greater than 
his vanity; he therefore writes 
leis for reputation than money, 
for which he may be ſaid both to 
hunger and thirſt, He is in haſte 
to work that he may be in haſte to 
live: he was made to enjoy, and 
he determines only to hoard. Such 
is the man, and ſuch is the author, 


— 


There is no other poet in the 
world, whoſe verſes coſt him { 
little labour ; but this facility of 
compoſition hurts him becauſe he 
abuſes it; as there is but little 
for labour to ſupply, he is con- 
tent that little ſhould be wanting, 
and therefore almoſt all his pieces 
are unhniſhed. But tho' he is zn 
eaſy, an ingenious, and elegant 
writer of poetry, yet his principal 
excellence would be hiſtory, if he 
made fewer refleQions, and drew 
no parallels, in both of which 
however, he has ſometimes been 
very happy. In has laſt work he 
has imitated the manner of Bayle, 
of whom, even in his cenſure of 
him, he has exhibited a copy, I: 
has long been ſaid, that for a 
writer to be without paſſion and 
without prejudice, he mult have 
neither religion nor country, and 
in this reſpect Mr. Voltaire has 
made great advances towards pet- 
fection. He cannot be accuſe! 
of being a partiſan to his nation; 
he appears on the contrary to be 
infected with a ſpecies of macnels 
ſomewhat like that of old men, 
who are always extolling the time 
paſt, and bitterly complaining of 
the preſent. Voltaire is always 
diſſatisfied with his own country, 
and laviſh in his praiſe of thoſe 
that are a thouſand leagues of, 
As to religion, he is in that te. 
ſpect evidently undetermined, ard 
he would certainly be the neutral 
and impartial being, ſo much de- 
fired for an author, but for a 
little leaven of anti-janſeniim which 
appears ſomewhat too plainly d. 
ſtinguiſned in his works. Voltatte 
bas much foreign and much French 
literature; nor is he deffcient u 
that mixed erudition which is n 
ſo much in faſhion, He is à Pe- 
liuclan, 
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ltician, a naturaliſt, a geometri- 
cian, or Whatever elſe he pleaſes ; 
but he is always ſuperficial, be- 
cauſe he 1s not able to be deep. 
He could not, however, flourith 
as he does upon theſe ſubjects 
without great ingenuity. His taſte 
is rather delicate than juſt z he is 
an ingenious ſatyriſt, a bad critic, 
and a dabler in the abſtracted 
ſciences. Imagination 1s his element, 
and yet, ſtrange as it is, he has 
no invention. He is reproached 
with continually paſſing from one 
extream to another; now a PJil- 
arthrepit, then a cynic; now an 
exceſſive encomiaſt, then an out- 
razeous ſatyriſt. In one word, 
Voltaire would fain be an ex- 


traordinary man, and an extra- 


ordinary man he moſt certainly 
is! 


* 


Anecdotes of | the life of Baron Mon- 
teſquicu, author of the Spirit of 
Laws. 


From the French of Mr. D' Alembert. 


Harles de Secondat, Baron of 

la Brede and Monteſq»*2u, 
preſident à mortier in the parlia- 
ment of Bourdeaux, member of 
the French academy, of the royal 
academy of ſciences and belles 
lettres at Berlin, and of the royal 
ſociety of London, was deſcended 
of a noble family in Guienae, 
and born at the caſtle of la Brede, 
near Bourdeaux, on the 28th of 
January, 1689. His father was 
2 younger brother, and ſerved 
ome time in the army, from which 
he ſoon retired, Young Monteſ- 
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quieu gave early proofs of his 
ſuperior talents, and his father 
was diligent to improve them. At 
the age of twenty he was employ- 
ed in preparing the materials of 
his Spirit of Lazws, by judicious 
extracts from the immenſe volumes 
that compoſe the body of civil 
law. Juriſprudence, though leſs 
dry to him than to moſt who 
apply to it, becauſe he cultivated 
it as a philoſopher, was not ſuf- 
hcient for his extenſive and active 
genius. He entered, at the ſame 
time, into the depths of the 
moſt important and delicate ſub- 
jets d, and treated them with 
that judgment, decency, and juſt- 
neſs, which diſtinguiſh all his writ- 
ings. 

His father's brother, preſident 
a mortier of the parliament of 


branch of the family, loſing his 
only ſon, left his fortune and his 
office to M. Monteſquieu, who 
had been admitted a counſellor 
in the parliament of Bourdeaux, 
Feb. 14, 1714, and was received 
preſident à mortier July 13, 1716. 
In i722, during the king's mi- 
nority, he was deputed by the 
parliament to make remonſtrances 
againſt a new oppreſſive tax. He 
diſcharged this commiſſion with 
ſo much boldneſs and addreſs, 
that the tax was aboliſhed. April 
3, 1716, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the infant academy of 
Bourdeaux, and diverted the ſo- 
ciety from the ſtudy of the fine 
arts, which can ſeldom be culti- 
vated to advantage but in the 
capital, to the more uſeful ſtudy of 
phyſic. ; 


\ This was a tract in the form of letters; deſigned to ſhew that the idolatry 
et moſt of the Fagans did not deſerve eternal damnation. 
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In 1721, when he was 32 years 
of age, he publiched his firſt work, 
intitled, Perſian Letters [ Lettres 
Perfnenci.] In theſe he expoſes 
with great ſprightlineſs and energy, 
the cuſtom of the French, to treat 
the moſt trifling things with ſe— 
riouſneſs, and turn the moſt im- 
portant into ridicule; their con- 
verſation ſo noiſy and frivolous ; 
their languor, even in the lap of 
pleaſure ; their prejudices and their 
actions in continual contradiction 
to their underſtanding ; their ar- 
dent love of glory joined to the 
molt profound homage to the idol 
of court-favour; their courtiers ſo 
ſervile, and yet ſo vain; their 
outward politeneſs to, and their 
innate contempt of foreigners, or 

aFeQed partiality towards them; 
the extravezance of their tate, 
than which nothing can be more 
conteraptible, except the e 

of all Europe to adopt it; their 

e diſdain of the moſt re- 
ſpectable occupations of a citizen, 
namely, commerce and the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice; their literary 
diſputes, fo warm and yet ſo uſe- 
leſs; their rage of Writing with- 
out thought, and judging without 
knowledge. To this lively por- 
trait he oppoſes, in the apologue 
of the Troglodites, a repreſenta- 
tion of England, which he calls 
a virtuous nation made wiſe by miſ- 
fortunes. 

Though this piece had the 
greateſt ſucceſs, it was not owned 
by the author. There were ſe— 
veral free expreſſions in it, relat- 
ing not to the eſſentials of chri- 


* Voltaire ſays (Siecle de Louis XIV. 


new edition of his book to be printed 
} 


ſtianity, but to things that many 
people ſtudy to confound with 
chriſtianity; concerning the ſpiri 
of perſecution, with which 0 
many Chriſttans have been ati. 
mated; the temporal uſurpations 
made by the clergy ; and the ex. 
ceſſive multiplication of monaſterie, 
which leſſens the number of fu. 
jets in the ſtate, without increa{- 
ing the ſincere worſhipers of God. 
Theſe and ſome other points be. 
ing miſrepreſented to the miritiry, 
when M. de Monteſquieu ſtood 
candidate for a place in the French 
academy, vacant by the death of 
M. de Sacy, it was ſignified to the 
members, that the Ling would 
not approve of the election of 
the author of the Lettres Per- 
ſannet. M. de Monteſquieu faw 
the conſequence of this blow, to 
his perſon, his family, and the 
tranquillity of his life. He con- 
ſidered perpetual excluſion from 
the academy, eſpecially from ſuci 
motives, as an injury. He waited 
on the miniſter; repreſented that, 
for private reaſons, he did not 
acknowledge hizaſelf to be the 
author of the Leitres Perſannes; 
but that there was nothing in 


them he was aſhamed of; and 


tnat he ought to be kave been 
Judged not upon the repreſenta- 
tion of an int former, but upon 2 
candid peruſal of this work. The 
miniſters did what they Ougit 
to have done at firſt; they read 
the book, and liked the author, 
and learned where to place their 
confidence. France retained a ſub- 
jc& whom ſuperſtition and calum:y 


edit. 1756.) that Monteſquieu cauſed? 
off in a ſew days; in which he ei: 


omitte: or ſoftened whatever could give offence to Cardinal Fleury, and cartiel 


the hook to him himſelf. 


into ſome ports of it, and the air of cc 


The Cardinal, who ſcarce ever read, curſorily 100% ed 
nhdence Monteſquicu ling d, Joins to 


vie ſollicitations of ſome perlons of high rank, made him diop his or! {11190 
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were on the point of making her 
loſe, For M. de Monteſquieu de- 
cared, that after ſuch an affront, 
he would ſeek among ſtrangers, 
who held out their arms to re- 
ceive him, that ſecurity and quiet, 
and perhaps thoſe recompences, 
which he might have hoped for 
in his own country, He was 
received into the academy, Jan. 24, 
1728. 

The new academician was the 
more deſerving of that title, as 
ke had a little before quitted every 
other employment to follow en- 
ürely his genius and taſte, He 
was ſenſible that he could be more 
ſerviceable to his country, and to 
mankind by his writings, than vy 
deciding, in obſcurity, private con- 
tentions, He, therefore, deter- 
mined to ſell his place; and ceaſ- 
ing to be a judge, devoted his time 
to letters only. | 

But to be uſeful to different 
nations, it was neceſſary that he 
ſhould know them. Mun this 
view he ſet out on his travels, 
He went firſt to Vienna, where 
he often ſaw the celebrated Prince 
Eugene, This hero ſo fatal to 
France (to which he might have 
been uſeful) after bringing Lewis 
AIV. into jeopardy, and humbling 
tie Ottoman pride, lived, in time 
of peace, without pomp, a lover 
and encourager of letters, in a 
Curt where little honour is paid 
bo them, and ſet an example to his 
maſters to patroniſe them. 

M. de Monteſquieu went next 
o Hungary, an opulent and fertile 


country, inhabited by 2 proud and 
generous people, the ſcourge of 
tyrants, and the ſupporters ot their 
ſovereigns. As this country is littie 
known, he is very full on it in 
the account of his travels, witch 
are not yet publiſhed. He went 
next to Italy. At Venice he ſaw 
the famous Law, who had nothing 
left of his former grandeur, but 
projects that were happily deſtin- 
ed to die with him, and a dia- 
mond, which le often pledged to 
raiſe money to play at games of 
chance. One day che conver!i:- 
tion turned on the famous ſyſtem 
invented by Law, the æra of the 
ruin and the opulence of many 
people in France, and of a re- 
markable corruption of manners 
in that kingdom. Law met with 
oppoſition to his ſcheme from the 
parliament of Paris, who are the 


immediate depoſitaries of the laws 


during a minority, M. de Mon- 
teſquieu aſced him why he did 
not try to gain them by that 
which proves infallible in Eng- 
land, money? The members of 
* your parliament, replied Law, 
have leſs fire and generoſity than 
my countrymen ; but they have 
* more integrity *.“ Another per- 
ſon not leſs famous, whom Mon- 
teſquicu ſaw often at Venice, was 
Count Bonneval. This man, ſo 
well known by his adventures, 
which were not yet brought to 
their final period, pleaſed to have 
a judge that deſerved ſo well to 
hear him, took great pleaſure in 


giving M. de Monteſquieu a de- 


N 7 . * 
* M. D'Alembert's rema k on this paſſage, is as follows: 
[4 . * 8 i bd 
We ſhall add, without any prejudice tom national vanity, than a body, 


* 
* 


which is always free: the firſt, it it tells its liberty, loſes it; the ſecond only 


* it 


( f 0 , 
nature of the government. 
ol, I 


[ . * ws 4 * 4 
ends it (if I may be allowed the ex preſſion) and exerciſes it even in pledging 
Thus the vices and virtues of nations are from circumitances and the 
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tail oſ his very extraordinary life, 
of the military actions he had a 
part in, and the characters of the 
generals and miniſters he had 
kaown. Monteſquieu often recal- 
led to mind thoſe converſations, 
and related many paſſages of them 
to his friends. 

From Venice he went to Rome. 
In this ancient capital of the world, 
which is ſtill ſo in ſome reſpects, 
he particularly attended to that 
by which it 1s at preſent moſt di- 
ſtinguiſhed, the works of Raphael, 
Titian, and Michael Angelo. He 
had never particularly ſtudied the 
fine arts: but the expreſſion that 
ſhines forth in the maſter-picces 
of that kind, never fails to ſtrike 
every man of genius. Accuſtomed 
to attend to nature, he knows her 
when he ſees her imitated ; as a 
good likeneſs ſtrikes all to whom 
the original is familiar, 

After travelling through Italy, 
M. de Monteſquieu went to Switzer- 
land, and carefully examined the 
vaſt countries that are watered by 
the Rhine. There remained no- 
thing more in Germany for him to 
ſee; for Frederick was not yet come 
to the crown. After ſtaying ſome 
time in the United Provinces, which 
are an admirable monument of 
what Induſtry can do animated by 
the love of Liberty, he came over 
to England, where he reſided two 
years. He had nothing to regret, 
but that he did not come ſooner, 
Locke and Newton were both dead. 
But he had often the honour to 
wait on their protectreſs, Queen 
Caroline, who cultivated philoſo- 
phy on the throne, and had a juſt 
reliſh for M. de Monteſquicu's 
converſation. He was equally well 
received by the nation; who in this 
inſtance did not want to have the 
example ſet them by the court. At 
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London he formed connections with 
men accuſtomed to meditation, vo 
qualified themſelves for great ac. 
tions by ſtudy. From them he iq. 
formed himſelf of the nature of the 
Engliſh government, and acquired 
a perfect knowledge of it. Ger. 
many, he ſaid, was fit only to travel 
in, Italy to reſide in, England to 
think in, and France to live in. 
On his return to France, he re. 
tired for two years to his ſeat at 
la Brede, and put the laſt hand to 
his work, of the cauſes of the ri 
and fall of Rome, Sur la cauſe © 
la grandeur, & de la decadence di 
Romains ; which appeared in 174, 
It might juitly have been entitled, 
The Roman Hiſtory, for the uſe , 
State/men and Philoſophers. 
How much reputation ſoever he 
might have gained by this and his 
former works, he had, as yet, only 
cleared the way for a much greater 
undertaking, that which ought to 
immortaliſe his name, and render 
his memory reſpeQable to future 
ages. He had long before this 
time formed the deſign of it: he 
had meditated on the execution of 
it for twenty years, or rather bis 
whole life was one continued medi- 
tation. He firſt made himſelf, as i 
were, a ſtranger in his own country, 
that he might know it better. He next 
viſited Europe, and with the deepet 
attention ſtudied the charaRteriſtic 
of the different vations by which i 
is inhabited. 'That famous iſland, 
which glories ſo much in its las, 
and makes ſuch a bad uſe of them, 
was to him, in this long tour, whit 
the iſle of Crete was formerly to LV. 
curgus, a ſchool where he improved 
in knowledge, without approvin; 
of the whole. In fine, he had & 
amined and judged nations and e. 
minent men that no longer exiſt, bt 
in the annals of the world. Thus 
1 gradi 


1758. 

gradually roſe to the higheſt title a 

wiſe man can arrive at, that of Le- 
ilator of nations. 

If he was animated by the im- 
portance of his ſubject, he was 
diſcouraged by its extent: he aban- 
doned and reſumed it ſeveral times. 
And length, encouraged by his 
friends, he muſtered all his ſtrength, 
and gave the public hisSp7r:? of /aws. 

Among the authors by whom he 
was aſſiſted, and from whom he 
borrowed ſome of his ſentiments, 
the principal are the two of deepeſt 
meditation, Tacitus and Plutarch: 
but, though a philoſopher who reads 
two, may diſpenſe with many 
others, Monteſquieu neglected or 
lighted none that could be of uſe. 
The Spirit of Laws diſcovers im- 
menſe reading : and the judicious 
uſe which the author made of the 
prodigious maſs of materials will 
appear ſtill more ſurprizing, when 
it is known that he was almoſt whol- 
ly deprived of fight, and obliged to 
make uſe of other peoples eyes. 

Though M. de Monteſquieu did 
not long ſurvive the publication of 
his Eſprit des Loix, he had the ſa- 
tisfaction to ſee the beginning of 
its effects upon the French nation; 
the natural love of the French to 
their country, turned to its proper 
object ; a taſte for commerce, agri- 
culture, and the uſeful arts, be- 
ginning to ſpread throughout that 
kingdom ; and that general know- 
ledge of the principles of govern- 
ment, wiich renders the people 
more attached to what they ought 
to love. 

Nevertheleſs a multitude of 
pieces appeared in France againſt 
bis book. The anonymous author 
of a periodical work, who ima- 
gined himſelf the ſucceſſor of 

Paſchal, becauſe he ſuceeded to 
his opinions, thought to ruin M. 
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de Monteſquieu, but was the oc- 
caſion of new luſtre being caſt on 
his name, as a man of learning, 
by provoking him to write a Defence 
of his Spirit of Laws. This work 
may ſerve as a model on account 
of the moderation, truth, and hu- 
mour that appear throughout the 
whole of it. M. de Monteſquieu 
could eafily have rendered his ad- 
verſary odious ; but he choſe rather 
to make him ridiculous. What 
adds to the /i ue of this excellent 
piece, is, that the author, without 
thinking of it, has in it drawn a 
true picture of himſelf: thoſe who 
knew him imagine they hear him 
ſpeak ; and poſterity, when they 
read his Defence, will ſee that his 
converſation was not inferior to his 
writings. 

While the inſe&s thus buzzed 
about and moleſted him in his own 
country, M. Daſſier, famous for 
his medals of illuſtrious men, went 
from London to Paris, 1752, to 
ſtrike a medal of M. de Mon- 
teſquieu. M. de la Tour, alſo, an 
eminent painter, was very deſirous 
to paint the author of the Spirit of 
Laws: but M. de Monteſquieu 
conſtantly refuſed, in a polite man- 
ner, his preſſing ſolicitations. M. 
Daſſier met wich the ſame difficul- 
ties at firſt: Don't you think (ſaid 
he one day to Monteſquieu) that 
there is as much pride in refuſing 
* my requeſt, as there would ap- 
« pear in granting it ?? Diſarmed by 
this pleaſantry, he ſuffered M. Daſ- 
ſier to do what he pleaſed. 

He was at laſt in peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the glory he ſo juſtly ac- 
quired, when he was taken ill in 
the beginniag of February. His 
health, naturally delicate, had long 
before begun to break by the Now 
and almoſt imperceptible effects of 
his cloſe ſtudy, the chagrin given 
R 2 him 
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him on account of his work, and 
the multiplicity of company that 
crowded to him at Paris. His end 
was worthy of his life. Oppreſſed by 
3 pain, and at a diſtance 
rom a family he loved, he breath- 
ed his laſt with the tranquility of a 
good man, conſcious of having de- 
voted his talents to the ſervice of 
virtue and mankind. He died on 
the ioth of February, 175 5, uni- 
verſally and ſincerely regretted. 
« His virtues (ſays Lord Cheſter- 
field) © did honour to human na- 
ture, his writings juſtice. A 
© friend to mankind, he aſlerted 
their undoubted and unalienable 
rights and freedom, even in his 
country, whole prejudice in mat- 
ters of religion and government 
he had long lamented, and en- 
deavoured (not without ſome ſuc- 
ceſs) to remove. He well knew, 
and juſtly admired the happy 
conſtitution of this country, where 
fixed and known laws reſtrain 
monarchy from tyranny, and li- 
berty from licentiouſneſs. His 
works will illuſtrate his name, 
and ſurvive him as long as right 
reaſon, moral obligation, and the 
true ſpirit of laws thall be under- 
ſtood, reſpected, and maintained.” 
With regard to his private life. 
In company he was always pleaſant 
and gay : his converſation, by the 
many men and nations he had con- 
verſed with, was ſprightly, agree- 
able, and inſtructive. It was ab- 
rupt, like bis ſtyle; full of piquant 
ſallies, without bitterneſs or ſatire. 
Nobody told a ſtory with more 
lite, reaaineis, and grace, and leis 
formality : he knew that the con- 
aon of a pleaſant flory is the 
c Hint, and he haſtened to it, 
Py the deſtred effect, 
iin | Imiſed it. 'I he 
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was not the effect of his temper and 
genius, but of a kind of regimen, 
alſo, which he obſerved in his ſtu- 
dies: though capable of deep and 
long- continued meditation, he neret 
exhauſted his ſtrength ; but alway; 
quitted labour before he felt ary 
{ſenſation of fatigue, 

Nothing does more honour to 
his memory, than his ceconomy; 
which was thought too great in 
an age of avarice and diſſipation 
when its motives were not perceiy- 
ed, nor if perceived, could have 
been felt. Beneficent, and conſe- 
quently juſt, M. de Monteſquieu 
would take from his family nothing 
of what he gave to relieve the 
diſtreſſed, nor of the large expen- 
ces occaſioned by his long travels, 
the diſorder in his eyes, and the 
printing of his works. He left to 
his children the inheritance of his 
father, without diminution, and 
without increaſe, 

He married in 1715, Jane de 
Lartigue, daughter of Pierre de 
Lartigue, lieutenant-colonel of the 
regiment of Maulevrier ; by whom 
he had two daughters, and a 0, 
who by his character, his manners, 
and his writings, hath ſhewn him- 
ſelf worthy of ſuch a father. 

We omitted to mention in 1: 
place ſome of the author's leſs con- 
liderable works, which ſerved him 
for relaxation. The moſt remark- 
al.'2 of theſe is the Temple de Gnide, 
which appeared ſoon after the 
Lettres Per/onnes. In this piece be 
paints the delicacy and nazvety 
paſtoral love, as it appears in 4 
mind uncorrupted by the commerce 
of the world. He concludes in the 
preface, in which he repreſents the 
work as a tranſlation from the Grees, 
with theſe words: If gra 
people ſhould defire of me à leb 
« frivolous work, 1 can _ 
* N eln 
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© them: I have been employed 
© for theſe 30 years on 12 pages, 
© which are to contain all that we 
know of metaphyſics, politics, 
© and morals; and all that very 
great authors have forgotten in 
« the volumes they have written on 
© thoſe ſciences. 
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gene remarkable paſſages of the life 
and death of the celebrated Dr. 


Boerhaave. 


T was the daily practice of that 

eminent phyſician Dr. Boer- 
have, throughout his whole life, 
2s ſoon as he aroſe in the morning, 
which was generally very early, to 
retire for an hour to private prayer, 
and meditation on ſome part of the 
ſcriptures. — He often told his 
friends, when they aſked him how 
it was poſſible for him to go 
through ſo much fatigue ? that it 
was This which gave him ſpirit and 
vicour in the buſineſs of the day. 


This he therefore recommended as 


the bet rule he could give; for 
nothing, he ſaid, could tend more 
to the health of the body, than the 
tranquility of the mind; and that 
he knew nothing which could ſup- 
port himſelf, or his fellow crea- 
tures, amidſt the various diſtreſſes 
of life, but a well- grounded con- 
hJence in the Supreme Being upon 
the principles of chriſtianity. This 
remark of the Doctor's is undeni- 
ably juſt, for a benevolent manner 
of acting, and a true greatneſs of 
foul, can never flow from any other 
ſource than a conſciouſneſs of the 
divine favour and aſſiſtance.— This 
was ſtrongly exemplified in his on 
linefs in 1722, which can hardly 
de told without horror, and by 
which the courſè of his lectures as 
well as his practice was long inter- 
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rupted. He was for five months 
confined to his bed by the gout, 
where he lay upon his back without 
daring to attempt the leaſt motion, 
becauſe any effort renewed his tor- 
ments, which were ſo exquiſite, 
that he was at length not only de- 


prived of motion but of ſenſe.— 


Here his medical arr was at a 


ſtand, nothing could be attempted, 


becauſe nothing could be propoſed 
with the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs. 
But having (in the ſixth month of 
his illneſs) obtained ſome remiſ- 
ſion, he determined to try whether 
the juice of fumitory, endive, and 
ſuccory, taken thrice a day in a large 
quantities (viz. above half a pint 
each doſe) might not contribute 
to his relief, and by a perſeverance 
in this method he was wonder- 


fully recovered. This patience of | 


Boerhaave's was founded not on 
vain reaſonings, like that of which 
the Steichs boaſted, but on a reli- 
gious compoſure of mind, and 
chriſtian reſignation to the will of 
Gon, 

Of his ſagacity and the wonderful 
penetration with which he often 
diſcovered and deſcribed, at the 
firſt fight of a patient, ſuch diſtem- 
pers as betray themſelves by no 
ſymptoms to common eyes, ſuch 
ſurprizing accounts have been given, 
as ſcarcely can be credited, thoug 
atteſted beyond all doubt.—Yet this 
great maſter of medical knowledge 


was ſo far from a preſumptuous 


confidence in his abilities, or from 
being puffed up by his riches, that 
he was condeſcending to all, and 
remarkably diligent in his proſeſ- 
ſion ; and he often uſed to ſay, that 
the life of a patient (if trifled with, 
or neglected) would one day be 
required at the hand of the 
n always called the 
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poor his beſt patients, for Gop, 
ſaid he, is their pay-maſter. 

The activity of his mind ſparkled 
viſibly in his eyes. — He was always 
chearful, and deſirous of promot- 
ing every valuable end of conver- 
ſation; and the excellency of the 


chriiian religion was frequently . 


the ſubject of it; for he aſſerted on 
all preper occaſions, the divine au- 
thority and ſacred efficacy of the 
ſcriptures; and maintained, that 
zhey only could give peace of mind, 
that ſweet and ſacred peace which 
paſſeth all underſtanding ; fince 
none can Conceive it, but he who 
has it; and none can have it, but 
by divine communication. He 
never regarded calumny, nor de- 
traction, (for Boerhaave himſelf 
had enemies) nor ever thought 
It neceſſary to confute them. T hey 
* are ſparks, ſaid he, which if you do 
© not blow, will go out of themſelves,” 
© —The ſureſt remedy againſt ſcan- 
© dal, is To LIVE IT DowWN by 
* a perſeverence in well-doing; and 
© by praying to God that he would 
E cure the diſtempered minds of thoſe 
© av/o traduce, and injure us. An 
excellent method this: eſpecially 
as it keeps our minds contented 
and unrufled, whilſt the hearts of 
our enemies are overflowing with 
rancour, enyy, and other diaboli- 
cal paſſions. | 

He was not to be over-awed, or 
depreſſed by the preſence, frowns, 
or inſolence of great men, but per- 
ſiſted on all occaſions in doing what 
was right, regardleſs of the conſe- 
quences, —He could, too, with un- 
common readineſs, and almoſt to a 
certainty, make a conjeAure of 
men's inclinations and capacity by 
their aſpect.— A ſagacity perhaps 
unequalled, and which often ſur- 
prized even his moſt intimate ac- 
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quaintance, though they fo vel 
knew his talents. 

Being once aſked by a friend, vb 
had often admired his patience un. 
der great provocations, whether he 
knew what it was to be angry, and 
by what means he had ſo entirely 
ſuppreſſed that impetuous and un- 
governable paſſion? Dr. Boerhave 
anſwered, with the utmoſt frank. 
neſs and fincerity, that he was n4- 
turally quick of reſentment, but 
that he had, by daily prayer and 
meditation, at length attained to 
this maſtery over himſelf. —But this 
he ſaid was the work of Gd. 
Grace; for he was too ſenſible of 
his own weakneſs to aſcribe any 
thing to himſelf, or to conceive 
that he could ſubdue paſſion, or 
withſtand temptation by his own 
natural power: he attributed 
every good thought, and every 
laudable action to the Father of 
goodneſs. 

To the will of God he paid an 
abſolute ſubmiſſion, without en- 
deavouring to diſcover the ra 
of his unſearchable determinations; 
and this he accounted the fit 
and moſt inviolable duty of a chi. 
tian. ; 

About the middle of the year 
1737 he felt the firſt approaches of 
that fatal illneſs, which brought 
him to the grave, viz. a diſorder 
in his breaſt, which was at times 
very painful ; often threatened him 
with immediate ſuffocation ; and 
terminated in an univerſal droply; 
but during this afflictive and lin. 
gering illneſs, his conſtancy and 
firmneſs did not forſake him. He 
neither intermitted the neceſſary 
cares of life, not forgot the proper 
preparations of death. About three 
weeks before his diſſolution, when 


the Rev. Mr. Schultens, one of ide 
mo. 
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moſt learned and exemplary divines 
of the age, attended him at his 
country houſe, the doctor deſired 
his prayers, and afterwards entered 
into a moſt remarkably judicious 
diſcourſe with him on the ſpiritual 
and immaterial nature of the ſoul ; 
and this he illuſtrated to Mr. Schul- 
tens with wonderful perſpicuity, 
by a deſcription of the effects which 
the infirmities of his body had upon 
his faculties; which yet they did 
not ſo oppreſs or vanquiſh, but his 
ſoul was always maſter of itſelf, 
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writings as a phyſician, imitate his 
life as a chriſtian! And thus, while 
they are endeavouring after his me- 
dical knowledge, be aſpiring like- 
wiſe to his exalted piety, as he 
was ſo admirable a pattern of pa- 
tience, fortitude, chearfulneſs, cha- 
rity, candour, humility, and de- 
votion, 

His funeral oration was ſpoken 
in Latin before the univerſity of 
Leyden, to a very numerous au- 
dience, by Mr. Schultens, and af- 
terwards publiſhed at their particu- 
lar deſire. 


al the by-ſtanders a careful obſerva- induſtry and perſeverance over all 
of tion of St. John's precepts concern= the ob/tacles of a hard FO - 
ht ing the love of Gop, and the love in the caſe of the lady who ſi fer- 
er of Man, as frequently inculcated ed by the ſmall pox, we have a 
es in his firſt epiſtle, particularly in the Prong inſtance of the power of 
* 5th chapter. theſe wirtues in overcoming even 
nd Such were the qualities of the natural defects, in ſupplying the 
Y 3 great BotRHaave,—So far was avant of ſeveral of the ſenſes them- 
in- this truly eminent man from being fſelves, and of thoſe ſenſes ton 
nd made impious by philoſophy, or which are the general inlets of 
He van by his extraordinary genius knoxwledge. 

ary tor phyſic, that he aſcribed all his 

per abilities to the bounty, and all his An account of John Ludwig. 
res goodneſs to the grace of Gop.— 

on May his example extend its in- TT is uſual for the commiſſaries 
” fluence to his admirers and follow- of exciſe in Saxony to appoint a 
10. 


and always reſigned to the pleaſure 
of its maker — and then he added, 


1 


6% He who loves Go ought to think 
0 nothing defireable but what is 
„ moſt pleaſing to the ſupreme goud- 
& e,. Theſe were his ſenti- 
ments, and ſuch was his conduct in 
this ſtate of weakneſs and pain ; 
as death approached nearer, he 
was ſo far from terror or confuſion, 
that he ſeemed leſs ſenſible of pain, 
and more chearful under his tor- 
ments, which continued till the 
23d day of September, 1738, on 
which he died (much honoured and 
lamented) between four and five in 
the morning, in the 7oth year of 
his age—often recommending to 


ers! May thoſe who ſtudy his 


After theſe remarkable characters, ix 


peaſant in every village in their 


avhich the advantages of birth or 
education have joined to adorn and 
perfect natural genius, we preſent 
the reader with as remarkable an 
inſtance of the power of natural 
capacity and application contend- 
ing with every difficulty, and 
aoithout any of theſe advantages 
arriving at a very high point of 
erudition. After this we have 
placed one of the moſt curious ac- 
counts that perhaps ever was pub- 
liſhed. As in the caſe of John 
Ludwig, one fees the triumph of 
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diſtrict to receive the exciſe of the 
place, for which few are allowed 
more than one crown, and none 
more than three, Mr. Chriſtian 
Gothold Hoffman, who is chief 
commiſſary of Dreſden and the 
villages adjacent, when he was au- 
Citing the accounts of ſome of theſe 
peaſants in 1753, was told that there 
was one John Ludwig among them, 
a ſtrange man; who, though he was 
very poor and had a family, was yet 
continually reading in books, and 
very often ſtood thr greatelt part of 
the night at his door, gazing at 
the ſtars. 

This account raiſed M. Hoffman's 
curioſity, and he ordered the man 
to be brought before him. Hoff- 
man, who expected ſomething in 
the man's appearance that corre- 
jpanded with a mind ſuperior to 
his ſtation, was greatly ſurprized 
to ſee the moiſt ruſtic boor he had 
erer beheld, His hair hung over 
his forehead down to his eyes, his 
aſpect was ſordid and ſtupid, and 
Pis manner was, in every reipect, 
that of a plodding ignorant clown. 
Nr. Hoffman, after contemplating 
this unpromiſing appearance, con- 
cluded, that as the ſuppoſed ſupe- 
riority of this man was of the intel- 
lectual kind, it would certaiuly ap- 
pear when he ſpoke ; but even in 
this experiment he was alſo diſap- 
pointed. He asked him, if what 
his neighbours had ſaid of his read- 
ing and ſiudying was true; and the 
man bluntly and coarſely replicd, 
What neighbour has told you 
that I rcad and ſtudied ? If I have 
Rudied, I have fludied for myſelf, 
and I don't delire that you or any 
body elle ſhould know any thing of 
the matter.” Hoffman, however, 
continued the converſation, not- 
Wichſtanding his diſappointment, 
and asked ieveral queſtions concern- 
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ing arithmetic and the firſt rygj. 
ments of aſtronomy ; to which hs 
now expected vague and confuſed 
replies. But in this too he had 
formed an erroneous prognoſtic, 
for Hoffman was ſtruck not only 
with aſtoniſhment but confuſion, ty 
hear ſuch definitions and explica. 
tions as would have done honour to 
a regular academician in a public 
examination. 

Mr. Hoffman, after this conver. 
ſation, prevailed on the peaſant t9 
ſtay ſome time at his houſe, that he 
might further gratify his curioſity 
at {uch times as would be moſt con- 
venient. In their ſubſequent con- 


' ferences he propoſed to his guelt 


the moſt abſtracted and embarratling 
queſtions, which were always an- 
{wered with the utmoſt rcadine! 
and preciſion. The account which 
this extraordinary perſon gives 6 
himſelf and his acquiſitions, 1s a 
follows : 

John Ludwig was born the 24h 
of February, 1715, in the village 
of Coſſe-daude, and was, among 
other poor children of the village, 
ſent very young to ſchool. Ile 
Bible, which was the book by which 
he was taught to read, gave him 
ſo much pleaſure, that he conceiv- 
cd the moſt eager deſire to re:d 
others, which, however, he had 12 
opportunity to get into his pollet- 
ſion. In about a year his matter 
began to teach him to write, bit 
this exerciſe was rather irkiows 
than pleaſing at firſt ; but when th! 
firit diff culty was ſurmounted, 2 
applied to it with great alacrit), 
eſpecially as books were put n 
his hand to copy as an exciche; 
and he employed himſelf aimoi 
night and day, not in copying Fil 
ticular paſſages only, but in form 
ing collections of ſentences, 0 
events chat were connected wiln 

each 
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each other. When he was ten years 
old, he had been at ſchool four 
ears, and was then put to arith- 
metic, but this embarraſſed him 
with innumerable difficulties, which 
his maſter would not take the 
troub'e to explain, expecting that 
he ſhould content himielf with the 
implicit practice of poſitive rules. 
Ludwig, therefore, was ſo diſguſted 
with arithmetic, that after much 
ſcolding and beating he went from 
ſchool, without having learnt any 
thing more than reading, writing, 
and his catechiſm. 

He was then ſent into the field to 
keep cows, a: d in this employment 
he ſoon became clowniſh, and ne- 
eligent of every thing elſe; ſo that 
the greateſt part of what he had 
learnt was forgotten. He was aſſo- 
ciated with the ſordid and the vi- 
cious, and he became inſenſibly like 
them. As he grew up he kept 
company with women of bad cha- 
rater, and abandoned himſelf to 
ſuch pleaſures as were within his 
reach, But a defire of ſurpaſſing 
others, that principle which 1s pro- 
ducüve of every kind of greatneſs, 
was ſtill living in his breaſt ; he 
remembered to have been praiſed 
by his maſter, and preferred above 
his comrades when he was learn- 
ing to read and write, and he was 
til deſirous of the ſame pleature, 
though he did not know hoi to get 
at it, 

In the autumn of 1735, when he 
was about twenty years old, he 
bought a ſmall Bible, at the end of 
Which was a catechiſm, with re- 
terences to a great number of texts, 
upon which the principles contain- 
ed in the anſwers were founded. 
Ludwig had never been uſed to 
take any thing upon truſt, and was 
therefore continually turning over 


the leaves of his bible, to frid the 
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paſſages referred to in the cate- 
chiſm; but this he found ſo irkſome 
a taſk, that he determined to have 
the whole at one view, and there- 
fore {et about to tranicribe the ca- 
techiſm, with all the texts at large 
brought into their proper places. 
With this exerciſe he filled two 
quires of paper, and though when 
he began, the character was ſcarce 
legible, yet before he had finiſhed 
it was greatly improved; for an art 
that has been once learnt is eaſily 
recovered : 

In the month of March 1736, he 
was employed to receive the exciſe 
of the little diſtrict in which he 
lived, and he ſound that in order 
to diſcharge this office, it was ne- 
ceſſary for him not only to write, 
but to be maſter of the two firſt 
rules of arithmetic, addition and 
ſubſtraction. His ambition had now 
an object, and a deſire to keep the 
accounts of the tax he was to ga- 
ther, better than others of his ſta- 
tion, determined him once more to 
apply to arithmetic, however hate- 
ful the tak, and whatever labour it 
might require, He now regretted 
that he was without an inſtructor, 
and would have been glad at any 
rate to have practiſed the rules 
without firſt knowing the rationale. 
His mind was continually upon the 
ſtretch to find out ſome way of 
ſupplying this want, and at laſt he 
recollected that one of his ſchool- 
fellows had a book, from which 
examples of ſeveral rules were taken 
by the maſter to exerciſe the 
ſcholars. He, therefore, went im- 
mediately in ſearch of this ſchool- 
fellow, and was overjoyed to find 
upon enguiry, that the book was 
ſtill in his poſſeſſion. Having bor- 
rowed this important volume, he 
returned home with it, and begin- 
ning his ſtudies as he went along, 
he 
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he purſued them with ſuch applica- 
tion, that in about ſix months he 
was maſter of the rule of three with 
fractions. 

The reluctance with which he 
began to learn the powers and pro- 
perties of figures was now at an 
end ; he knew enough * make 
him earneſtly deſirous of knowing 
more; he was therefore impatient 
to proceed from this book to one 
that was more difficult, and having 
at length found means to procure 
one that treated of more intricate 
and complicated calculations, he 
made himſelf maſter of that alſo 
before the end of the year 1739. 
He had the good fortune ſoon after 
to meet with a treatiſe of geometry, 
written by Pachek, the ſame au- 
thor whoſe arithmetic he had been 
ſtudying; and finding that this 
ſcience was in ſome meaſure found- 
ed on that which he had learnt, he 
applied to his new book with great 
aſſiduity for ſome time, but at 
length, not being able perfectly to 


comprehend the theory as he went 


on, nor yet to diſcover the utility of 
the practice, he laid it aſide, to which 
he was alſo induced by the neceſſity 
of his immediate attendance to his 
field and his vines. | 

The ſevere winter which hap. 
pened in the year 1740, obliged 
him to keep long within his cot- 
tage, and having there no employ- 
ment either for his body or his 
mind, he had once more recourſe 
to his book of geometry; and 
having at length comprehended 
ſome of the leading principles, he 
procured a little box ruler and an 
old pair of compaſſes, on one point 
of which he mounted the end of a 
quill cut into a pen. With theſe 


inſtruments he employed himſelf 
inceſſantly in making various geo- 
metrical figures on paper, to ul- 
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luſtrate the theory by a ſolution of 
the problems. He was thus buſied 


in his cot till March, and the joy 
ariſing from the knowledge he had 
acquired was exceeded only by his 
deſire of knowing more. 

He was now neceſſarily recalled 
to that. labour by which alone he 
could procure himſelf food, and 
was beſides without money to pro- 
cure ſuch books and inſtruments a; 
were abſolutely neceſſary to purſue 
his geometrical ſtudies, However, 
with the aſſiſtance of a neighbour. 
ing artificer, he procured the figure; 
which he found repreſented by the 
diagrams in his book, to be made 
in wood, and with theſe he went 
to work at every interval of leiſure, 
which now happened only once a 
week, after divine ſervice on a Sun- 
day. He was ſtill in want of a new 
book, and having laid by a little 
ſum for that purpoſe againſt the 
time of the fair, where alone he 
had acceſs to a bookſeller's ſhop, 
he made a purchaſe of three ſmall 
volumes, from which he acquired 
a complete knowledge of trigono- 
metry. After this acquiſition be 
could not reſt till he had begun to 
ſtudy aſtronomy; his next purchaſe 
therefore was an introduction to 
that ſcience, which he read with 
indefatigable diligence, and invent- 
ed innumerable expedients to ſup- 
ply the want of proper inſtruments, 
in which he was not leſs ſucceſsful 
than Robinſon Cruſoe, who in an 
iſland, of which he was the only 
rational inhabitant, found means to 
ſupply himſelf not only with the 


neceſſaries but the conveniences of 


life, 

During his ſtudy of geometry and 
aſtronomy, he had frequently met 
with the word philo/ophy, and this 
became more and more the object 


of his attention. He conceive 
tha 
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that it was the name of ſome ſcience 
of great importance and extent, 
with which he was as yet wholly 
vnacquainted; he became therefore 
impatient in the higheſt degree to 
get acquainted with philoſophy, 
and being continually upon the 
watch for ſuch aſſiſtance as offered, 
he at laſt picked up a book, called 
An introduction to the knowledge of 
Cad, of man, and of the univerſe. In 
reading this book he was ſtruckwith 
2 variety of objects that were equally 
intereſting and new. 

But as this book contained only 
general principles, he went to Dreſ- 
den and enquired among the book- 
ſellers, who was the molt celebrat- 
ed author that had written on phi- 
loſophy. By the bookſellers he 
was recommended to the works of 
Wolfius written in the German lan- 
guage ; and Wolfius _—_— been 
mentioned in ſeveral books he had 
read, as one of the moſt able men 
of his age, he readily took him 
tor his guide in the regions of phi- 
loſophy. 

The firſt purchaſe that he made 
of Wolfius's works, was his logic, 
and at this he laboured a full year, 
full attending to his other ſtudies, 
ſo as not to loſe what he had gain- 
ed before. In this book he found 
himſelf referred to another, written 
by the ſame author, called Mathe- 
matical Principles, as the fitteſt to 
give juſt ideas of things and faci- 
tite the practice of logic; he there- 
fore enquired after this book with 
a deſign to buy it, but finding it 
too dear for his finances he was 
obliged to content himſelf with an 
abridgement of it, which he pur- 
chaſed in the autumn of 1743. 
Fi ; i 

10m this book he derived much 

piealure and much profit, and it 
employed him from October 1743 
to tebruary 1745. 
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He then proceeded to metaphy- 
fics, at which he laboured till the 
October following, and he would 
fain have entered on the ſtady of 
phyſics, but his indigence was an 
inſuperable impediment, and he 
was obliged to content himſelf with 
his author's morality, politics, and 
remarks on metaphyſics, which em- 
ployed him to July 1746 ; by this 
time he had ſcraped together a ſum 
ſufficient to buy the phyſics, which 
he had fo earneſtly defired, and 
this work he read twice within the 
year, | 

About this time a dealer in old 
books fold him a volume of Wol- 
fius's mathematical principles at 
large, and the ſpherical trigonome- 
try which he found in this book 
was a new treaſure, which he was 
very deſirous to make his own. This 
however colt him incredible labour, 
and filled every moment that he 
could ſpare from his buſineſs and 
his ſleep for ſomething more than a 
year, 

He proceeded to the ſtudy of 
Kahrel's Law of Nature and Na- 


tions, and at the ſame time pro- 


cured a little book on the terreſtrial 
and celeſtial globes. Theſe books 
with a few that he borrowed were 
the ſources from which he derived 
ſuch a ſtock of knowledge, as is 
ſeldom found even among thoſe who 
have aſſociated with the inhabitants 
of a univerſity, and had perpetual 
acceſs to public libraries, 

Mr. Hoffman, during Ludwig's 
reſidence at his houſe, dreſſed him 
in his own gown with other proper 
habiliments, and he obſerves that 
this alteration of his dreſs had ſuch 
an effect, that Hoffman could not 
conceive the man's accent or dia- 
lect to be the ſame, and he felt 
himſelf ſecretly inclined to treat 
him with more deference than 

when 
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of the ſun, and Mr. Hoffman pro- 
poſed to his gueſt that he ſhould 
obſerve this phanomenon as an 
aſtronomer, and for that purpoſe 
furniſhed him with proper inſtru- 
ments. The impatience of Lud- 
wig till the time of the eclipſe 15 
not to be expreſſed ; he had hither- 
to been acquainted with the plane- 
tary world only by books and a 
view of the heavens with the naked 
eye; he had never yet looked thro? 
a teleſcope, and the anticipation 
of the pleaſure which the new ob- 
ſervation would yield him, ſcarce 
ſufered him either to cat or ſleep ; 
but it unfortunately happened, that 
juſt before the eclipſe came on, the 
ſky became cloudy, and continued 
{o during the whole time of its 
continuance ; this misfortune was 
more than the philoſophy even of 
Ludwig could bear; as the cloud 
came on he looked up at it in the 
agony of a man that expected the 
diſiolution of nature to follow; 
when it came over the ſun, he ſtood 
6xed in a conſternation not to be 
deſcribed, and when he knew the 
eclipſe was paſt, his diſappointment 
and grief were little ſhort of di- 
ſtraction. 

Mr. Hoffman ſoon after went in 
his turn to viſit Mr. Ludwig, and 
take a view of his dwelling, his 
library, his ſtudy, and his inflru- 
ments. He found an old crazy cot- 
tage, the inſide of which had been 
long blacked with ſmoke; the walls 
were covered with propoſitions and 
diagrams written with chalk. In 
one corner was a bed, in another a 
cradle, and under a little window 
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when he was in his peaſant's dreſs, 
though the alteration was made in 
his preſence and with his own ap- 
pare. | 

It happened alfo that before Lud- 
wig went home there was an eclipſe 
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at the fide, three pieces of board, 
laid fide by fide over two truſſels, 
made a writing table for the philo- 
ſopher, upon which were ſcattered 
ſome pieces of writing paper con. 
taining extracts of books, various 
calculations and geometrical þ. 
gures; the books which have been 
mentioned before were placed on a 
ſhelf with the compaſs and ruler 
that have been deſcribed, which with 
a wooden ſquare and a pair of fix 
inch globes, conſtituted the libr 
and muſæum of the truly celebrated 
John Ludwig. 

In this hovel he lived till the yen 
1754, and while he was purſuing 
the ſtudy of philoſophy at his lc. 
ſure hours, he was indefatigable in 
his day labour as a poor peaſant, 
ſometimes carrying a baſket at his 
back, and ſometimes driving 2 
wheel-barrow, and crying ſuch gar- 
den ſtuff as he had to ſell about the 
village, In this ſtate he was fub- 
ject to frequent inſults, “ ſuch as 
patient merit takes of the un- 
worthy,” and he bore them with- 
out reply, or any other ma k either 
of reſentment or contempt, when 
thoſe who could not agree with 
him about the price of his commo- 
dities uſed to turn from him with 
an air of ſuperiority, and call him 
in deriſion e clown and a ſtupid 
dog. 
Mr. Hoffman, when he diſmiſſed 
him, preſented him with a hundred 
crowns, which has filled all his 
wiſhes, and made him the happieſt 
man in the world: with this ſum 
he has built himſelf a more commo- 
dious habitation in the middle of 
his vineyard, and furniſhed it wich 
many moveables and utenſils, of 
which he was in great want, but 
above all he has procured a very 


conſiderable addition to his libraꝶ, 
an article ſo eſſential to his happr 
1:C!3g 
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neſs, that he declared to Mr. Hoft- 
man, he would not accept the whole 
province in which he lived upon 
condition that he ſhould renounce 
his ſtudies, and that he had rather 
live on bread and water than with- 
hold from his mind, that food 
which his intellectual hunger per- 
petually required. 


— 


fn account of ſome remariable par- 
ticulars that happened to a lady 
ofter having had the confluent kind 
of the ſmall pox. 


N the courſe of this diſeaſe, dur- 
ing which the lady was attend- 
ed by the late Sir Hans Sloane, ſeve- 
ral threatening ſymptoms appeared, 
which, however, were at length 
overcome; and the patient, being 
tlicught out of danger, took ſeveral 
doſes of ſuch purgative medicines 
as are uſually adminiſtered in the 
decline of the diſeaſe, without any 
bad conſequence. 

But in the evening of the day on 
which ſhe had taken the laſt doſe 
that was intended to be given her 
on that occaſion, ſhe was ſuddenly 
ſeized with pains and convulſions 
in the bowels ; the pain and other 
ſymptoms became gradually leſs 
violent, as the force of the medi- 
cine abated, and by ſuch remedies 
as were thought beſt adapted to the 
cale, they ſeemed at length to be 
intirely ſubdued. 

They were, however, ſubdued 
only in appearance ; for at eleven 
eclock in the forenoon of the next 
day they returned with great vio- 
ence, and continued ſome hours; 
hen they went off, they left the 
nuſcles of the lower jaw ſo moch 
relaxed, that it fell down, and the 
Mn was ſupported on the breaſt. 
The frength of the patient was ſo 
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much exhauſted during this parox- 
yſm, that ſhe lay near two hours 
with no other ſign of lite than a 
very feeble reſpiration, which was 
often ſo difficult to be diſcerned, 
that thoſe about her concluded ſho 
was dead. 

From this time the fits returned 
periodically every day, at about the 
ſame hour. At firſt they ſeemed to 
affect her nearly in the ſame degree, 
but at length all the ſymptoms were 
aggravated, the convulſions became 
more general, and her arms were 
ſometimes convulſed alternately ; it 
alſo frequently happened, that the 
arm which was laſt convulſed re- 
mained extended and inflexible 
{ome hours after the ſtruggles were 
over. Her neck was often twiſted 
with ſuch violence, that the fice 
looked directly backwards, and the 
back part of the head was over the 
breaſt ; the muſcles of the count. 
nance were alſo ſo contracted and 
writhed by the ſpaſms, that the 
features were totally changed, and 
it was impoſſible to find any re- 
ſemblance of her natural aſpect by 
which ſhe could be known. Her 
feet were not leſs diſtorted than her 
head, for they were twilted almoſt 
to diſlocation at the inſtep, ſo that 
ſhe could not walk but upon her 
ancles. 

To remove or mitigate theſe de- 
p'orable ſymptoms, many remedies 
were tried, and, among others, the 
cold bath; but either by the na- 
tural effect of the bath, or by ſome 
miſmanagement in the bathing, the 
unhappy patient firſt became blind, 
and ſoon afterwards deaf and dumb. 
It is not caſy to conceive what 
could increaſe the miſery of fre- 
neſs, Cumbneis, blindneſs, and fre- 
quent paroxiſms of excruciating 
pain; yet a very conſiderable ac- 
gravation was added, for the 9 

er 
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her ſight, her hearing, and her 
ſpeech, was followed by ſuch a 
ſtricture of the muſcles of her throat 
that ſhe could not ſwallow any kind 
of aliment, either ſolid or liquid. 
It might reaſonably be F{uppoſed 
that this circumſtance, though it 
added to the degree of her milery, 
would have ſhortened its duration ; 
yet in this condition ſhe continued 
near three quarters of a year, and 
during that time was ſupported, in 
a very uncommon manner, by chew- 
ing her food only, which having 
turned often, and kept long in her 
mouth, ſhe was obliged at laſt to 
ſpit out. Liquors were likewiſe 
gargled about in her mouth for 
{ome time, and then returned in 
the ſame manner, no part of them 
having paſſed the throat by an act of 


deglutition: ſo that whatever was 


conveyed into the ſtomach, either 
of the juices of the ſolid food, or 
of liquids, was either gradually 
imbibed by the ſpongineſs of the 
parts, which they moiſtened, or 
trickled down in a very ſmall 
quantity along the ſides of the 
veſſels. 

But there were other peculiari- 
ties in the caſe of this lady, yet 
more extraordinary. During the 
privation of her /ght and hearing, 
her touch and her nell became ſo 
exquiſite, that ſhe could diſtinguiſh 
the different colours of filk and 
flowers, and was ſenſible when any 
ſtranger was in the room with 
her, 

After ſhe became blind, and deaf, 
and dumb, it was not eaſy to con- 
trive any method by which a que- 
ſtion could be aſked her, and an 
anſwer received, This however 
was at laſt effected, by talking with 
the fingers, at which ſhe was un- 
commonly ready. But thoſe who 
converſed with her in this manner, 
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were obliged to expreſs themſelveghy 
touching her hand and fingers in. 
ſtead of their own. 

A lady, who was neatly related 
to her, having an apron on, that 
was embroidered with filk of dit. 
ferent colours, aſked her, in the 
manner which has been juſt de- 
{cribed, if ſhe could tell what co- 
lour it was? and after applying 
her fingers attentively to the figure 
of the embroidery, ſhe replied, that 
it was red, and blue, and green, 
which was true, but whether there 
were any other colours in the apron, 
the writer of this account does no 
remember. The ſame lady having 
a pink-coloured ribbon on her head 
and being willing ſtill farther to 
m_ her curioſity and her doubt, 
aſked what colour that was ? her 
couſin, after feeling ſome time, 
anſwered, that it was pink colour, 
this anſwer was yet more aftonilh- 
ing, becauſe it ſhewed not only 
a power of diſtinguiſhing different 
colours, but different kinds of the 
ſame colour ; the ribbon was not 
only diſcovered to be red, but the 
red was diſcovered to be of the pale 
kind, called a pink. 

This unhappy lady, conſcious df 
her own uncommon infirmities, was 
extreamly unwilling to be ſeen Þ) 
ſtrangers, and therefore general! 
retired to her chamber, where nor! 
but thoſe of the family were like! 
to come. The ſame relation, wi 
had by the experiment of the apo 
and ribbon diſcovered the equi 
ſenſibility of her touch, was 109! 
after convinced by an accident, ti 
her power of /melling was aur 
and refined in the ſame aſtoniſlung 
degree. f 

Being one day viſiting the fart: 
ly, ſhe went up to her couſin! 
chamber, and after making herics 
known, ſhe intreated her 10 fl 
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down, and fit with her among the 
reſt of the family, aſſuring her, that 
there was no Other perſon preſent ; 
to this ſhe at length conſented, and 
went down to the parlour door ; 
but the moment the door was open- 
ed, ſhe turned back, and retired to 
her own chamber much diſpleaſed, 
aledging, that there were ſtrangers 
in the room, and that an attempt 
had been made to deceive her. It 
happened, indeed, that there were 
rangers in the room, but they had 
come in while the lady was above 
/airs: ſo that ſhe did not know 
they were there. When ſhe had 
ſatisfied her couſin of this particu- 
lar, ſhe was pacified; and being 
afterwards aſked how ſhe knew 
there were ſtrangers in the room, 
ſhe anſwered, by the ſmell. 

But though ſhe could by this 
ſenſe diſtinguiſh in general between 
perſons with whom ſhe was well 
acquainted, and ſtrangers, yet ſhe 
could not ſo eaſily diſtinguiſh one 
of her acquaintance from another 
without other aſſiſtance. She ge- 
rerally diſtinguiſhed her friends by 
feeling their hands, and when they 
came in they uſed to preſent their 
hands to her, as a means of making 
themſelves known ; the make and 
warmth of the hand produced in 
general the differences that ſhe diſ- 
tinguiſned, but ſometimes the uſed 
to ſpan the wriſt and meaſure the 
hngers. A lady, with whom the 
was very well acquainted, coming 
mn one very hot day, after having 
walked a mile, preſented her hand, 
uſual; ſhe felt it longer than 
ordinary, and ſeemed to doubt 
Whoſe it was ; but after ſpanning 
the wriſt, and meaſuring the finger, 
Ine ſaid, © It is Mrs. M. but ſhe is 


„ warmer to-day than ever I felt 
her before.“ 
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To amuſe herſelf in the mournful 
and perpetual ſolitude and darkneſs 
to which her diſorder had reduced 
her, ſhe uſed to work much at her 
needle ; and it is remarkable, that 
her needle-work was uncommonly 
neat and exact; among many other 
pieces of her work that are pre- 
ſerved in the family, is a pin- 


. cuſhion, which can ſcarce be equal- 


led. She uſed alſo ſometimes to 
write, and her writing was yet 
more extraordinary than her nee- 
dle-work; it was executed with 
the ſame regularity and exactneſs; 
the character was very pretty, the 
lines were all even, and the letters 
placed at equal diſtances from each 
other; but the moſt aſtoniſhing 

articular of all, with reſpe& to 
er writing, is, that ſhe could by 
ſome means diſcover when a letter 
had by ſome miſtake been omitted, 
and would place it over that part 
of the word where it ſhould have 
been inſerted, with a caret under 
it, It was her cuſtom to ſit up in 
bed at any hour of the night, either 
to write or to work, when her 
pain or any other cauſe kept her 
awake, 

Theſe circumſtances were ſa 
very extraordinary, that it was 
long doubted whether ſhe had not 
ſome faint remains both of hearing 
and ſight, and many experiments 
were made to aſcertain the matter; 
ſome of theſe experiments ſhe ac- 
cidentally diſcovered, and the diſ- 
covery always threw her into violent 
convulſions. The thought of being 
ſuſpected of inſincerity, or ſuppoſ- 
ed capable of acting ſo wicked a 
part as to feign infirmities that 
were not inflicted, was an addition 
to her miſery which ſhe could not 
near, and which never failed to 
produce an agony of mind not leſs 

viſible 
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viſible than thoſe of her body. A 
clergyman, who found her one 
evening at work by a table with a 
candle upon it, put his hat between 
her eyes and the candle, in ſuch a 
manner that it was impoſſible ſhe 
could receive any beneat from the 
light of it if ſhe had not been 
blind. She continued ſtill at her 
work, with great tranquility, till 
putting up her hand ſuddenly to 
rub her forehead, ſhe ſtruck it 
againſt the hat, and diſcovered 
what was doing ; upon which ſhe 
was thrown into violent convulſions, 
and was not without great difficulty 
recovered. The family were, by 
theſe experiments, and by ſeveral 
accidental circumſtances, fully con- 
vinced that the was totally deaf and 
blind, particularly by fitting uncon- 
cerned at her work, during a dread- 
ful ſtorm of thunder and lighten- 
ing, though ſhe was then facing the 
window, and always uſed to be 
much terrified in ſuch circumſtances ; 
bat Sir Hans Sloane, her phyſician, 
being ſtill doubtful of the truth of 
facts, which were ſcarce leſs than 
miraculous, he was permitted to 
ſatisfy himſelf by ſuch experiments 
and obſervations as he thought pro- 
per; the iſſue of which was, that he 
pronounced her to be abſolutely 
deaf and blind. 

She was at length ſent to Bath, 
where ſhe was in ſome meaſure re- 
Leved, her convulſions being leſs 
frequent, and her pains leſs acute; 
but ſhe never recovered her ſpeœech, 
her ſight, or her hearing, in the 
leaſt degree. 

Many of the letters, dated at 
Bath, in ſome of which there are 
in lances of interlincations with a 
cart, the writer of this narrative 
bath ſeen, and they are now in 
the cunlody of the widow of one of 
her brothers, wiv, with many 


other perſons, can ſupport the fac 
here related, however wonderfy, 
with ſuch evidence as it would ng 
only be injuſtice, but folly, to di. 
believe. 


. 


7he following characters of Lin 
Somers, the Duke and Dutcheſ; r 
Marlberough, Lord Godolphin, ſari 
Sunderland, Lord Wharton, Lind 
Cooper, the Earl of Nottinghan, 
aud Sir Robert Walpole, are ix: 
tracted from the hiftory of the 
four laſt years of the queen, ty 
Dr. Swift, who profeſſes to d. 
Scribe thoſe gualities in each of 
them, which few of their ad. 
mirers will deny, and which at- 
peared chiefly to hawe influenced 
them in acting their ſeveral parts 
pon the public flage: Fer I 
* do not intend (Jays he) is draw 
* their characters entire, which 
accu be tedious and little ts 
* the purpoſe; but fall ty 
Angle out theſe paſſions, acquirts 
s ments, and habits, which tit 
* oayners avere moſt likely 1 
* transfer into their political 
* ſchemes, and which were mit 
* ſubſervient to the deſigns thy 
* ſeemed to hade in vieab. 

Theje characters and the hiftury 
from ewhence they bade been ex- 
 treeted, are far from giving u 
ea very jut idea of the times, r 
the perſons they profeſs to di 
Scribe ; they may be read ven 
uſefully notwithftanding this dt 
feet. Fer they may ſerve as © 
ſtriking example of the pnelanchily 
effects of prejudice, and party we! ; 
a wal, which whilſt it corrupt 
the beart, witiates the underſtand: 
ing itleif; and could ui ec . 
<writer of ſo penetrating @ genus 
as Doctor Sift, to imagine that 
#*Hterity would accept fatire in l, 
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place of hiſtory, and would read 


tary ſill of the Duke of Marl- 
borough tis called in queſtion, 
The real character of thoſe great 
men, was not what the low idola- 
try of the one faction, or the ma- 
lignity of the other avould repre- 
ſent it. They avere men, who 
with great virtues and great ta- 
lets, mixt with ſome human in- 
firmities, did their country much 
fervice and honour. Their talents 
were a public benefit; their fail- 
ings ſuch as only affected their 
private character. The diſplay of 
this mixture had been a very ro- 
fer taſt for an impartial hiſto- 
rian; and had proved equally a- 
greeable and inſtructive to the 
reader, in ſuch hands. But theſe 
characters before us, have all the 
ens of being written, as Tacitus 
calls it, recentibus odiis. In all 
other reſpects the piece ſeems to be 
a work not unworthy of its au- 
thor; à clear and ſtrong, though 
not an elevated ſtile; an entire 
freedom from every ſort of af- 
fected ornament ; a peculiar happi- 
neſs of putting thoſe he would /a- 
tirize in the moſt odious and con- 
temptible light, without ſeeming 
directly to intend it. 

Theſe are the characteriſties of all 
Swift's works, and they appear 
as ſtrongly in this as in any of 
them. If there be any thing dif- 
ferent in this performance, from 
the manner of his works publiſhed 
in his life-time, it is, that the 
fie is in this thrown ſomething 
more backwards, and has a more 
antique caſt. This probably he did 
deſguedly, as be might think it 
gave a preater dignity to the 
Work, He had a ſtrong preju- 
dice in favour of the language 
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with ſatisfaction a performance 
in which the courage and mili- 
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as it was in Queen Flizaberh'* 
reign; and he rated the ile of 
the authors of that time a little 
above its real value. Their ſtile 
wwas indeed ſufficiently bold and 
nervous, but deficient in grace and 
elegance, | 


HE Lord Somers may very 

deſervedly be reputed the 
head and oracle of that party: he 
hath raiſed himſelf, by the concur- 
rence of many circumſtances, to 
the greateſt employments of the 
ſtate, without the leaſt ſupport 
from birth or fortune: he hath 
conſtantly, and with great ſteadi- 
neſs, cultivated thoſe principles 
under which he grew. The acci- 
dent which firſt produced him into 
the world, of pleading for the 
biſhops, whom King James had 
ſent to the Tower, might have 
proved a piece of merit as ho- 
nourable as it was fortunate ; but 
the old republican ſpirit which 


the revolution had reſtored, began | 


to teach other leſſons ; that ſince 
we had accepted a new king from 
a calviniſtical commonwealth, we 
muſt alſo admit new maxims in 
religion and government: but ſince 
the nobility and gentry would pro- 
bably adhere to the eſtabliſhed 
church, and to the rights of mo- 
narchy as delivered down from 
their anceſtors; as it was the prac- 
tice of thoſe politicians to intro- 
duce ſuch men as were perfectly 
indifferent to any or no religion, 
and who were not likely to ir- 
herit much loyalty from thoſe to 
whom they owed their birth. Of 
this number was. the perſon I am 
now deſcribing. I have hardly 
known any man with talents mo-.e 
proper to acquire and preſerye 
the favour of a prince, never of- 
fending in word or geſture, which 
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are in the higheſt degree courte- 
ous and complaiſant, wherein he 
ſet an excellent example to his 
collegues, which they did not 
think fit to follow ; but this ex- 
treme civility 1s univerſal and un- 
diſtinguiſhed, and in private con- 
verſation, where he obſerveth it 
as inviolably as if he were in the 
greateſt aſſembly, it is ſometimes 
cenſured as formal: two reaſons 
are aſligned for this behaviour; 
firſt, from the conſciouſneſs of his 
humble original, he keepth all 
familiarity at the utmoſt diſtance, 
which otherwiſe might be apt to 
intrude ; the ſecond, that being 
ſenſible how ſubje&t he is to 
violent paſſions, he avoideth all 
incitements to them, by teaching 
thoſe he converſes with, from his 
own example, to keep a great way 
within the bounds of decency and 
reſpe& ; and it is, indeed, true, 
that no man is more apt to take 
fire upon the leaſt appearance of 
provocation, which temper he 
flrives to ſubdue with the utmoſt 
vio'ence to himſelf : ſo that his 
breaſt has been ſeen to heave, 


and his eyes to ſparkle with rage, 


in thoſe very moments, when his 
words, and the cadence of his 
voice, were in the humbleſt and 
ſofteſt manner ; perhaps that force 
upon his nature, may cauſe that 
inſatiable love of revenge, which 
his detractors lay to his charge, 
who conſequently reckon diſſimu— 
lation among his chief perfectione. 
Avarice he hath none; and his 
ambition is gratified, by being the 
unconteſted head of his party. 
With an excellent underſtanding, 
adorned by all the polite parts of 
learning, he hath very little taſte 
for converſation, to which he pre- 
fers the pleaſure of reading and 
thinking; and in the intervals of 
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his time amuſeth himſelf yg 
an illiterate chaplain, an humble 
companion, or a favourite ſer. 
vant. 

Theſe are ſome few diſlingui. 
ing marks in the character of thy 
perſon who now preſideth oye 
the diſcontented party: although 
he be not anſwerable for all thei 


miſtakes ; and if his precepts hal + 
been more ſtrictly followed, per. Wil ” 
haps their power would not hay * 
been ſo eaſily ſhaken. I hax * 
been aſſured, and heard him yr. 5 
feſs, that he was againſt engaging B 
in that fooliſh proſecution of Dr. © 
Sacheverel, as what he forely me 
was likely to end in their run; i." 
that he. blamed the rough ee. A 
meanour of ſome perſons to tie * 
queen, as a great failure in pre a: 
dence ; and that when it appeared, * 
her majeſty was firmly reſchel yn 
upon a treaty of peace, he WW. 
viſed his friends not to oppoſe t WW 
in its progreſs, but find fault win 
it aſter it was made, which youll 155 


be a copy of the like uſage ll 
themſelves had met with aſter the 
treaty of Ryſwick : and the falel, WF al. 
as well as the meu probable way ö 
of diſagreeing the promoters an * 
adviſers. I have been the Jarget 
in repreſenting to the reader ſcme 
idea of this extraordinary gens, or 
becauſe whatever attempt ban 
hitherto been made with any ap 
pearance of conduct, or probab! '% 
lity of ſucceſs, to reſtore the do- 
minion of that party, was infal- | 
libly contrived by him: and | 
propheſy the ſame for the futu, k 
as long as his age and inftm- ic 
ties will leave him capable of bil. of 


nels. Or 
| | y 
The Duke of Marlborcugh! A 
character hath been ſo vari! W 


drawn, and is indeed of fo mh 
a 


1738. 
nature in itſelf, that it is hard 
ty pronounce on either ſide with- 
out the ſuſpicion of flattery or de- 
tration. I ſhall ſay nothing of 
his military accompliſhments, which 
the oppoſite reports of his friends 
and enemies among the ſoldiers 
have rendered problematical : but 
if he be among thoſe who delight 
in war, it is agreed to be, not 
for the reaſons common with other 
generals. Thoſe maligners who 
deny him perſonal velour, ſeem 
dot to con::der, that this accuſa- 
tion is charged at a venture; ſince 
the perſon of a wiſe general is 
too ſeldom expoſed to form any 
judgment in the matter : and that 
fear, which is ſaid to have ſome- 
times diſconcerted him before an 
ion, might probably be more 
for his army than for himſelf. He 


was bred in the height of what 
b called the tory principle, and 


continued with a ſtrong biaſs that 
way, till the other party had bid 
higher for him than his friends 
could afford to give. His want 
of literature is in ſome ſort ſup- 
pled by a good underſtanding, a 
degree of natural elocution, and 
that knowledge of the- world which 
b learned in armies and courts, 
We are not to take the height 
of his ambition from his ſollicit- 
ng to be general for life: I am 
perſuaded his chief motive was 
tne pay and perquiſites, by con- 
unuing the war; and that he had 
ten no intentions of ſettling the 
crown in his family, his only ſon 
having been dead ſome years be- 
ore, He is noted to be maſter 
ak great temper, able to govern 
T very well to diſguiſe his paſ- 
bong, which are all melted down 
or extinguiſhed in his love of 
Wealth, That liberality which na- 
ure has denied him, with reſpect 
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of money, he makes up by 2 great 
profuſion of promiſes; but this 
perfection ſo neceſſary in courts, 
is not very ſucceſsful in camps 
among ſoldiers, who are not re- 
fined enough to underſtand or to 
reliſh it. | 


His wife the dutcheſs may 
juſtly challenge her place in this 
liſt. It is to her the duke is 
chiefly indebted for his greatneſs 
and his fall; for above 20 years 
ſhe poſſeſſed, without a rival, the 
favours of the moſt indulgent miſ- 
treſs in the world, nor ever miſ- 
{cd one ſingle opportunity that fell 
in her way of improving it to her 
own advantage. She hath pre- 
ſerved a tolerable court-reputationg 
with reſpe& to love and gallant: y ; 
but three furies reigned in her 
breaſt, the moſt mortal enemies of 
ali ſofter paſſions, which were ſor- 
did avarice, diſdainful pride, and 
ungovernable rage ; by the lait of 
theie often breaking out in ſallies 
of the moſt unpardonable fort, ſhe 
had long alienated her ſovereign's 
mind, before it appeared to the 
world. This lady is not without 
ſome degree of wit, and hath in 
her time affected the character of 
it, by the uſual method cf argu- 
ing againſt religion, and proving 
the doctrines of chriſtianity to be 
impoſſible and abſurd. Imagine 
what ſuch a ſpirit, irritated by the 
loſs of power, favour, and em- 
ployment, is capable of adting or 
attempting, and then I have ſaid 
enough, 


The next in order to be men- 
tioned is the Earl of Gceolph.n. 
It is ſaid, he was originally in- 
tended for a trade, before his 
friends preferred him to. be a page 
at court, which ſome have very 
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unjuſtly objected as a reproach, 
He hath riſen gradually in four 
reigns, and was more conltant to 
his ſecond maſter King James, 
than ſome others who had received 
much greater obligations ; for he 
attended the abdicated king to the 
ſea- ſide, and kept conſtant corre- 
ſpondence with him till the day 
of his death. He always profeſ- 
ſed a ſort of paſſion for the queen 
at St, Germain's ; and his letters 
were to her in the ſtyle of what 
the French call double entendre. 
In a mixture of love and reſpect 
he uſed frequently to ſend her 
from hence little preſents of thoſe 
things which are agreeable to ladies, 
for which he always aſked King 
William's leave, as if without her 
privity ; becauſe if ſhe had known 
that circumſtance, it was to be ſup- 

oſed ſhe would not accept them. 

hyſiognomiſts would hardly dif- 
cover, by conſulting the aſpe& of 
this lord, that his predominant 
paſſions were love and play; that 
he could ſometimes ſcratch out a 
ſong in praiſe of his miſtreſs with 
a pencil and card ; or that he hath 
tears at command, like a woman, 


to be uſed either in an intrigue 


of gallantry or politics. His alli- 
ance with the Marlborough fa- 
mily, and his paſſion for the du- 
cheſs, were the cords which drag- 
ged him -into a party, whoſe 


Principles he naturally diſhked, 


and whoſe leaders he perſonally 
hated, as they did him. He be- 
came a thorough convert, by a 
perfect trifle, taking fire at a nick- 
name (Volpone) delivered by Dr. 
Sacheverel, which he applied to 
himſelf: and this is one among 
many inſtances given by his ene- 
mies, that magnanimity is none of 
his virtues, | 


The Earl of Sunderland is . 
other of that alliance, It ſeem 
to have been this gentleman's fq. 
tune to have learned his divinity 
from his uncle, and his politi 
from his tutor (Dr. 'I'rimnel, fine 
biſhop of Winton), It may be 
thought a blemiſh in his chan. 
ter, that he hath much fallen fron 
the height of thoſe republica 
principles with which he began; 
for in his father's life-time, while 
he was a member of the hou Wi be 
of commons, he would often a Wt ©: 
mong his familiar friends reful: WW © 
the title of lord (as he hath done fl 
to myſelf) ſwear he would nere 
be called otherwiſe than Chari be. 
Spencer, and hoped to fee tie 


day when there ſhould not be be 
peer in England. His underſtand- . © 
ing, at the beſt, is of the midde Wl © 
ſize : neither hath he much in- © 
proved it, either in reality, 0, *t 
which is very unfortunate ere 
in the opinion of the world, iy © 
an overgrown library. It is h 
to decide, whether he learned il ”: 


that rough way of treating hi C 
ſovereign from the lady he | « 
lied to, or whether it be the k. b. 
ſult of his own nature. Ihe {ris I 
of the injuries he had done, i 

ders him (as it is very natural) 


implacable towards thoſe “ me 
whom he hath given great caps ſer 
to complain; for which reason ol 


he will never forgive either the 1 


queen, or the preſent treaſurer. by 

The Earl of Wharton hath : 
filled the province allotted bin * 
by his collegues, with ſufficienc) bn 


equal to the ableſt of them al. 
He hath imbibed his father's he 
earl, his father, was a rigid Fe 
byterian) principles in governmens 
but dropt his religion, and "_ 


1 


up no other in its ſtead; except- 
ing that circumſtance, he is a firm 
Preſbyterian. He is perfectly ſkil- 
led in all the arts of managing 
a elections, as well as in large 
baits of pleaſure, for making con- 
yerts of young men of quality, 
upon their firſt appearance; in 
which public ſervice he contracted 
ſuch large debts, that his brethren 
were forced, out of mere juſtice, to 
leave Ireland at his mercy, where 
he had only time to ſet himſelf 
echt. Although the graver heads 
of his party think him too pro- 
fieate and abandoned, yet they 
dare not be aſhamed of him; for 
belides his talents abovemention- 
ed, he 1s very uſeful in parliament, 
being a ready ſpeaker, and con- 
tent to employ his gift upon ſuch 
occaſions, where thoſe who con- 
ceire they have any remainder of 
reputation or modeſty are aſhamed 


ren do appear. In ſhort, he is an un- 
iy nictiable inſtance to diſcover the 
aue nature of faction; ſince be- 
el ing over-run with every quality 
his hich produceth contempt and 


hatred in all other commerce of 
tne world, he hath notwithſtanding 
been able to make ſo conſiderable 
a figure, 


The Lord Cowper, although his 
ae merits are later than the reſt, de- 
nM ſerveth a rank in this great coun- 
e © He was confiderable in the 

ſation of a practiſing lawyer: 

but as he was raiſed to be a 
1 <ancellor and a peer, without 
nM bafing through any of the inter- 
a "*diate ſteps, which in the late 
nes have been the conſtant prac- 
ede, and little ſkilled in the na- 
P lure of government, or the true 
creſts of princes, further than 
ine municipal, or common law of 
| gland]; his abilities, as to foreign 
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airs, did not cqually appear in 
the council. Some former paſſages 
of his life were thought to diſ- 
qualify him for that office, by 
which he was to be the guardian 
of the queen's conſcience : but 
theſe difficulties were eaſily over- 
ruled by the authors of his pro- 
motion, who wanted a perſon that 
would be ſubſervient, to all their 
deſigns, wherein they were not 
diſappointed. As to his other ac- 
compliſhments, he was what we 
uſually call a piece of a ſcholar, 
and a good logical reafoner, if 
this were not too often allayed 
by a fallacious way of managing 
an argument, which makes him apt 
to deceive the unwary, and ſome- 
times to deccive himſelf. 


The laſt to be ſpoken of in 
this lift, is the Earl of Notting- 
ham, a convert and acquiſition to 
that party ſince their fall, to which 
he contributed his aſſiſtance. I 
mean his words, and probably his 
wiſhes; for he had always lived 
under the conſtant viſible profeſ- 
ſion of principles, directly oppoſite 
to thoſe of his new friends: his 
vehement and frequent ſpeeches 
againſt admitting the Prince of 
Orange to the throne, are yet to 
be ſeen; and although a numer- 
ous family gave a ſpecious pre- 
tence to his love of power and 
money, for taking an employment 
under that monarch ; yet he was 
allowed to have always kept a 
reſerve of allegiance to his exiled 
maſter, of which his friends pro- 
duce ſeveral inſtances, and ſome 
while was ſecretary of ſtate to 
King William. His outward re- 
oularity of life, his appearance of 
religion, and ſeeming zeal for the 
church, as they are an effect, ſo 
they are the excuſe of that ſtiff- 
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neſs and formality with which h 
nature is fraught, His aduſt com- 
plexion diſpoſeth him to rigour 
and ſeverity, which his admirers 
alliate with the name of zeal, 
No man had ever a fincerer coun- 
tenance, or more truly repreſent- 
jag his mind and manners. He 
hath ſome knowledge in the law, 
very amply ſufficient to defend 
his property at leaſt: a facility of 
tterance, deſcended to him from 
his father, and improved by a 
few ſprinklings of literature, hath 
brought» himſelf, and ſome few 
admirers, into an opinion of his 
eloquence. He is every way in- 
f-rtor to his brother Guernſey, 
bit chiefly in thoſe talents which 
he moſt values and pretends to; 
over whom, nevertheleſs, he pre- 
ſerreth an aſcendant. His great 
ambition was to be the head of 
thoſe who were called the church- 
party: and, indeed, his grave ſo- 
Jemn deportment and countenance, 
2cnded by abundance of profeſ- 
ſions for their ſervice, had given 
miny of them an opinion of his 
veracity, which he interpreted as 
their ſenſe of his judgment and 
widom; and this miſtake laſted 
till the time of his defection, of 
which it was partly the cauſe; 
but then it plainly appeared, that 
he had not credit to bring over 
one ſingle proſelyte, to keep him- 
ſelf in countenance. 


The following character is alſo by 
the ſame hand, and an inſlance 
equally flrong, of the game party 


2 2 4 72 efs . 


Sir Robert Walpole was a per- 


ſon much careſſed by the oppoſers 
vo Queen Anne and her miniſtry, 
having been Grlt drawn into their 
Ia, by his indiflerence to any 
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principles, and afterwards kept 
ſteady by the loſs of his place 
(of ſecretery at war.) His bold 
forward countenance, altogether x 
ſtranger to that 1afirmity which 
makes men baſhful, joined to 2 
readineſs of ſpeaking in public, hath 
juſtly intitled him, among thoſe of 
his faction, to be a ſort of leader of 
the ſecond form. The reader mul 
excuſe me for being ſo particular 
about one, who is otherwiſe alto 
gether obſcure, 


el G_ 


It is not foreign to the plan of thi 
article to inſert the following dt. 
ſeriftion of the court ana perfan 
of 2. Elizabeth, from the journy 
into England, of Paul Hentzer, in 
1598, 

Minds of a much deeper turn 
than the author of this tine 
rary ſeems to hade been, may find 
matter of agreeable reflection in bi; 
account of England, as it ap- 
peared under Q. Elizabeth. That 
great princeſs had as much fate 
and magnificence in her court, a 
wiſdom and ſfteadineſs in ber 
government, She knew that it 
was neceſſary to flrike the ina- 
ginations, as well as to purſue tit 
real intereſts of her people. Thu 
ſhe threw a weil over the faible 
of her perſonal character, and 
prevented the weak wanity of an 
old coguette from eclipfing the vir. 
tues of a great Queen. Our 
traveller is a very minute painter; 
but even minute things, abr 
they concern great characters, gen 
to quit their nature, and becont 
things of conſequence ; beſides, hat 
they bring us nearer to ib tint! 
and perſons they deſcribe. I. wil 
be equally agreeable in hit charac: 
ter of the Englijh, 1e irate the 
difference which increaſe of richty 
refinements, and even lime in 
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have made in the manners and 
taſtes of the people; and no leſs fo 
to objerve, that ground-work of 
character which is the ſame in 
the people of thoſe days and of 
ours, and which no accidental cir- 
cumſtances are able totally to alter. 
E arrived next at the royal 
palace at Greenwich, re- 
rted to have been originally 
built by Humphry Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, and ta have received very 
magnificent additions from Henry 
VII. It was here Elizabeth, the 
preſent Queen, was born, and here 
ſhe generally reſides, particularly 
in ſummer, for the delightfulneſs 
of its ſituation. We were admit- 
ed, by an order Mr. Rogers had 
procured from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, into the preſence chamber, 
hung with rich tapeſtry, and the 
floor, after the Engliſh faſhion, 
frowed with hay, through which 
the Qgeen paſſes in her way to 
chapel : at the door ſtood a gentle- 
man dreſſed in velvet, with a gold 
chain, whoſe office was to intro- 
duce to the Queen any perſon of 
diſtinction, that came to wait on 
her: it was Sunday, when there is 
uſually the greateſt attendance of 
nobility. In the ſame hall were 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the 
Biſhop of London, a great num- 
ber of Counſellors of ſtate, officers 
of the crown, and gentlemen, who 
waited the Queen's coming out; 
which ſhe did from her own apart- 
ment, when it was time to po to 
prayers, attended in the following 
manner: firk went Gentlemen, 
Barons, Earls, Knights of the gar- 
ter, all richly dreſſed, and bare- 
headed; next came the Chancellor 
bearing the ſeals in a red ſilk purſe, 
etween two; one of which carried 
the royal ſcepter, the other the 
ſvord of fate, in a red ſcabbard 
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ſtudded with golden fleurs de lis, the 


point upwards: next came the queen, 
in the fixty-fifth year of her age, as 
we are told, very majeſtic ; her face 
oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her eyes 
ſmall, yet black and pleaſant; her 
noſe a little hooked ; her lips nar- 
row, and her teeth black (a defect 
the Engliſh ſeem ſubject to, from 
their too great uſe of ſugar) ſhe had 
in herears two pearls, with very rich 
drops ; ſhe wore falſe hair, and that 
red ; upon her head ſhe had a ſmall 
crown, reported to be made of 
ſome of the gold of the celelebrat- 
ed Luneburg table : her boſom 
was uucovered, as all the Engliſh 
have it till they marry ; and ſhe 

had on a necklace of exceeding 
fine jewels ; her hands were ſmall, 
her fingers long, and her ſtature 
neither tall nor low; her air was 
ſtately, her .manner of ſpeaking 
mild and obliging. That day ſhe 
was dreſſed in white ſilk, bordered 
with pearls of the ſize of beans; 
and over it a mantle of black 
filk, hot with filver threads; her 
train was very long, the end of 
it borne by a marchioneſs; in- 
ſtead of a chain ſhe had an 
oblong collar of gold and jewels, 
As ſhe went along, in all this ſtate 
and magnificence, ſhe ſpoke very 
gracioully, firſt to one, then to 
another, whether foreign miniſters, 
or thoſe who attended for different 
reaſons, in Engliſh, French, and 
Italian ; for, beſides being well 
{killed in Greek, Latin, and the 
languages I have mentioned, ſhe is 
mittreſs of Spaniſh, Scotch, and 
Dutch: whoever ſpeaks to her, it is 
kneeling ; now and then ſhe raiſes 
ſome with her hand. While we 
were there, W. Slawata, a Bohe- 
mian Baron, had letters to preſent 
to her; and ſhe, after pulling off 
her glove, gave him her hand to 
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kiſs, ſparkling with rings and 
jewels, a mark of particular fa. 
vour, Wherever ſhe turned her 
face, as ſhe was going along every 
body fell down on their knees. 
'The ladies of the court followed 
next to her, very handſome, and 
well-ſhaped, and, for the moſt part, 
dreſſed in white ; ſhe was guarded 
on each fide by the gentlemen pen- 
ſioners, fifty in number, with gilt 
battle-axes. In the anti-chapel, 
next the hall, where we were, 
petitions were preſcnted to her, and 
ſhe received them moſt graciouſly, 
which occaſioned the acclamation 
of, Long live Queen Elizabeth ! 
ſhe anſwered it with, I thank you 
my good people. In the chapel was 
excellent muſic ; as ſoon as it, and 
the ſervice was over, which ſcarce 
exceeded half an hour, the queen 
returned in the ſame ſtate and order 
and prepared to go to dinner. But, 
while ſhe was ſtill at prayers, weſaw 
her table ſet out with the following 
ſolemnity: a gentleman entered 
the room bearing a rod, and along 
with him another who had a table- 
cloth, which, after they had both 
kneeled three times, with the ut- 
moſt veneration, he ſpread upon 
the table; and, after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then 
c me two others, one with the 
rod again, the other with the ſalt- 
ſeller, a plate, and bread; when 
they had kneeled, as the others 
had done, and placed what was 
brought upon the table, they too 
retired with the ſame ceremonies 
pemformed by the firit, At Jail 
Käme an unmarried lady (we 
Were told ſhe was a countei:) and 
along with her a married one, 
bearing a taſting knife ; the former 
was dreſſed in white filk, who, 
when ſhe had proftrated herſelf 
three times, in the moſt graceful 


1755. 
manner, approached the table, ra. 
bed the plates with bread and al; 
with as much awe as if the queen 
had been preſent : when they had 
waited there a little while, the 
yeomen of the guard entered, bare. 
headed, cloathed in ſcarlet, with 
golden roſes upon their backs, bring. 
ing in at each turn a courſe of 
twenty-four diſhes, ſerved in plate, 
moſt of them gilt; theſe diſhes 
were received by gentlemen in the 
ſame order they were brought, and 
placed upon the table, while the 
lady taſter gave to each of the 
guard a mouthful to eat of the 
particular diſh he had brought, for 
fear of poiſon. During the time 
that this guard, which conſiſis of 
the talleſt and ſtouteſt men that 
can be found in all England, being 
carefully ſelected for this ſervice, 
were bringing dinner, twelve trum- 
pets, and two kettle-drums, made 
the hall ring for half an hourtogether, 
At the end of all this ceremonial, 
a number of unmarried ladies ap- 
peared, who, with particular ſo- 
lemnity, lifted the meat off the 
table, and conveyed it into the 
queen's inner and more private 
chamber, where, after ſhe had 
choſen for herſelf, the reſt goes to 
the ladies of the court. The 
queen dines and ſups alone, with 
very few attendants ; and it is very 
ſeldom that any body, foreigner or 
native, is admitted at that time, and 


then only at the interceſſion of 


ſomebody in power. 


— 
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Deſcription of Theobald and Not- 
ſuch, from Hentzer. 


Heobalds belongs to Lord 
Burleigh the treaſurer. in 

the gallery was painted the ge- 
nealogy of the kings of Ergen 
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from this place one goes into the 
arden, encompaſſed with water, 
Jarge — for one to have the 
pleaſure of going in a boat, and 
rowing between the ſhrubs; here 
are a great variety of trees and 
plants, labyrinths made with a 
great deal of labour, a jet d' eau, 
wich its baſon of white marble, 
and columns and pyramids of wood 
and other materials up and down 
the garden : after ſeeing theſe, 
we were led by the gardener 
into the ſummer-houſe, in the 
lower part of which, built ſemi- 
circularly, are the twelve Roman 
emperors in white marble, and a 
table of truck-ſtone ; the upper 
part of it is ſet round with ciſterns 
of lead, into which the water 1s 
conve ed through pipes, ſo that 
fih may be kept in them, and, in 
ſummer time, they are very con- 
venient for bathing : in another 
room for entertainment, very near 
this, and joined to it by a little 
bridge, was a noble table of red 
marble, We werenot admitted to ſee 
the apartments of this palace, there 
being nobody to ſhew it, as the fa- 
mily wasin town attending the fune- 
ral of their lord, 

Nonſuch is a royal retreat, in a 
place formerly called Cuddington, 
avery healthful ſituation, choſen by 
K. Henry VIII. for his pleaſure and 
retirement, and built by him with 
an exceſs of magnificence and ele- 
gance, even to oſtentation; one 
would imagine every thing that 
architecture can perform, to have 
been employed in this one work: 
there are every where ſo many 
ſtatues that ſeem to breathe, ſo 
many miracles of conſummate art, 
lo many charts that rival even the 
perfect:on of Roman antiquity, that 
* may well claim and juſtify its 
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name of Nonſuch, being without an 
equal, as the poet ſung, 

This which no equal has in art 

or fame, 
Britons deſervedly a Nonſauch 
name. 

The palace itſelf is ſo encompaſ- 
ſed with parks full of deer, delicious 
gardens, groves ornamented with 
trellis work,cabinets of verdure,and 
walks ſo embrowned with trees, that 
it ſedms to be a place pitched upon 
by Pleaſure herſelf, todwell in along 
with Health. | 

In the pleaſure and artificial 
gardens are many columns and 
pyramids of marble, two foun- 
tains that ſpout water, one round 
the other, like a pyramid, upon 
which are put ſmall birds that 


ftream water out of their bills : in 


the grove Diana 1s a very agree- 
able fountain, with Actæon turned 
into a ſtag, as he was ſprinkled by 
the goddeſs and the nymphs, with 
inſcriptions, 

There is beſides another pyramid 
of marble, full of concealed pipes, 
which ſpout upon all who come 
within their reach. 


From the fame itinerary ewe fhall 
preſent our readers with the man- 
nor of celebrating harwveſt-home in 
England, in our author's time. 

S we were returning to our 

inn, we happened to meet 
ſome country people celebrating 
harveſt- home; their laſt load of 
corn they crown with flowers, hav- 
ing beſides an image richly dreſſed, 
by which perhaps they would ſigni- 
fy Ceres ; this they keep moving 
about, while men and women, men 
and maid ſervants, riding through 
the ſtreets in the cart, ſhout as 
loud as they can, till they arrive 
at the barn; the farmers here co 

not 
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not bind up their corn in ſheaves, 
as they do with us, but directly as 
they have reaped or mowed it, put 
it into carts, and convey it into 
their barns. - 


He gives the following account of 
the manners of our anceſtors. 

HE Engliſh are ſerious, and 
| like the Germans, lovers of 
ſhow : liking to be followed where- 
ver they go by whole troops ofer- 
vants, who wear their maſters arms 


in filver, faſtened to their left arms; 


a ridicule they very deſervedly lay 
under. 'They excel in dancing and 
muſic, for they are active and lively, 


though of a thicker make than the 


French. They cut their hair cloſe 
on the middle of the head, letting 
it grow on either ſide. They are 
good ſailors, and better pirates, 
cunning, treacherous and thieviſh ; 
above & zoo are ſaid to be hanged 
annually at London. Beheading 
with them is leſs infamous than; 
hanging. 'They give the wall as the 
place of honour, Hawking is the 
general ſport of the gentry. They 
are more polite in eating than the 
French, devouring leſs Yo but 
more meat, which they roaſt in 


perfection. They put a great deal 


of ſugar in their drink. Their beds 
are covered with tapeſtry, even 
thoſe of farmers. They are often 
moleſted with the ſcurvy, ſaid to 
have firſt crept into England with 
the Norman conqueſt. 'Their houſes 
are commonly of two ſtories, ex- 
cept in London, where they are 
of three and four, though but ſel- 
dom of four; they are built of 
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wood, thoſe of the richer ſort with 


bricks ; their roofs are low, and 
where the owner has money, co- 
vered with lead. | 

They are powerful in the field, 
ſucceſsful againſt their enemies, im. 
patient of any thing like ſlavery; 
vaſtly fond of great noiſes that fl 
the ear, ſuch as the firing of can. 
non, drums, and the ringing of 
bells, ſo that it is common for 3 
number of them, that have got 2 


glaſs in their heads, to go up into 


ſome belfry, and ring the bells for 
hours together, for the ſake of ex- 
erciſe. If they ſee a foreigner very 
well made, or particularly hand. 
ſome, they will ſay, it is a pity he 
15 not an Engliſhman. 


o 
—_— 
_— 


— — 


The two following pieces having at- 
peared within the laſt year, and 
the firſt throwing ſome light on an- 
cient cuſtoms, and the latter con- 
taining ſome particulars of a wery 
remarkable perſonage, wwe thought 
it beſt to inſert them here. 


Order of King Henry VIII. for the 
Supply of Lady Lucy's table, taken 
from a collection of letters and ſiate 

papers, from the original manu- 

ſcripts of ſeveral princes and great 
perſonages in the two laſt centuriei. 


Compiled by L. Howard, D. D. 
HENRY. By the King. 
\ \ JE wol and commaunde you 
to allowe dailly from hens- 
forth, unto our right dere and 
wel beloved, the lady Lucye, in- 


$ Although it is likely that the people being then poor to what they are nom, 
were more addicted to theft, as it ufually happens; yet this account of executi- 


ons muſt certainly be exaggerated. As to the cunning and treachery he ment!- 
ons, it ſeems never to have been the real character of the Engliſh. 


tc 
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o her chambre, the dyat faire To the lord fleward of our 
hereafter enſuyng 3 houſhold, the treaſurer, com- 
Furſt, Every morning at breke- ptroller, cofferer, clerks of the 
faſt, oon chyne of beyf at our green clothe, the clerks of our 
kechyn, oon chete loff and oon Kechyn, and all other our 
mannchett at our panatrye barr, hed officers of our ſaid houſ. 
and a golon of ale at our buttrye bold, and to ev'ry of them. 


bar : 

Item, At dyner, a peſe of beyf, The character of Oliver Cremaell 
a ſtroke of roſte, and a rewarde may be ſeen in the following 
at our ſaid kechyn, a caſt of chete extract from the ſaid flate pa. 
bread at our panatrye barr, and pers. 2 5 
a galon of ale at our buttrye | 
barr : To his highneſs, the Lord Protec- 

Item, At after none, a mannchet tor of the common wealth of Eng- 
at our panatrye barr, and half land, Scotland, and Ireland. 

a galon of ale at our buttrye 
barr : | The humble petition of Marjery, 

Item, At ſupper, a meſs of the wife of WilliamBeacham, , 

porage, a peſe of mutton, and a mariner. 


rewarde at our ſaid kechyn, a 

caſt of chete bred at our panatrye, SEW ET R, 

and a galon of ale at our but- HAT your petitioner's huſ- 

trye : band hath been active and 
Item, At after-ſupper, a chete faithful in the wars of this com- 


loff and a mannchet at our pana- monwealth, both by ſea and land, 
trye barr, a galon of ale at our and hath undergone many hazards 
buttrye bar, and half a galon of by impriſonment and fights to the 
wine at our ſeller barr : endangering of his life, and at laſt 

Item, Ev'ry morning at our loſt the uſe of his right arm, 
wood yard, four tall ſhyds and and is utterly diſabled from future 
tuoo faggots : ſervice, as doth appear by the cer- 

Item, At our chaundrye barr in tificate annexed, and yet he hath no 
winter, ey'ry night, oon picket and more than forty ſhillings penſion 
four ſyſes of waxe, with eight from Chatham by the year: 
candells, white lights, and oon That your petitioner having 
torch : one only ſonne, who is tractable ta 

Item, At our picker-houſe, week- learn, and not having wherewith to 
ly, fix white cuppas ? bring him up, by reaſon of their 

Item, At ev'ry time of our re- preſent low eſtate, occaſioned by 
moval, oon hool carte for the carri- the publique ſervice aforeſaid : 
ape of her ſtuff: 

And theſe our letters ſhall be Humbly prayeth, That your 
your ſufficient warrant and diſ- Highneſs would vouchſafe to 
charge in this behalfe, at all tymes preſent her ſaid ſonne Ran- 
heareafter. Given under our ſegnet dolph Beacham, to be ſchol- 
at our manour of Eſthampſtede, ler in Sutton's hoſpital cal- 
the 17th day of July, the 14th led the Charter-houſe. 
yere of our reign, | OLIVER, 
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We referre this petition and cer- 
tificate to the commiſſioners of Sut- 
ton's hoſpital. 

July 28, 1655. 


Copy of a letter ſent by Oliver to 
his ſecretary on the above peli- 
tion. 


VPoou receive from me this 28th 

inſtant, a petition of Marjery 
Beacham, deſiring the admiſſion of 
her ſon into the Charter-houſe. I 
know the man, who was employ- 
ed one day in a very important 
ſecret ſervice, which he did ef- 
fectually to our great benefit, and 
the commonwealth's. The peti- 
tion is a brief relation of a fact, 
without any flattery, I have wrote 
under it a common reference to 
the commiſſioners, but I mean a 


great deal more, that it Hall be 


done, without their debate, or con- 

fideration of the matter, and ſo do 
- * 

you privately hint to * #* * * 


J have not the particular ſhin- 
ing bauble or feather in my cap, 
for crouds to gaze at, or kneel to, 
but I have power and reſolution for 
foes to tremble at; to be ſhort, 
J know how to deny petitions ; 
and whatever I think proper, for 
outward form to refer to any of- 
ficer or office, I expect that ſuch 
my compliance with cuſtom ſhall 
be alſo looked upon as an indi- 
cation of my will and pleaſure 
to have the thing done, See 
therefore that the Ko 15 admit- 
ted, 

Thy true friend, 


July 28, 1655. OLIVER, | 


. 

An account of the origin, and may. 
ners, and cuſtoms of the Calmucks 
and Cofſacks, who hade lately com. 
mitted ſuch outrages on the ſubjedts 
of the King of Pruſſia. From an 
account given by the Chevalier di 
Polignac, Secretary to King Sta. 
niſlaus; æuritten in 1750. 

As this is a good account of two wery 
remarkable nations, which the pre. 
fent troubles have brought nuch 
into converſation, aue thought it 
naturally referable to this head. 


HAT theſe people are Tar. 

tars, and that the Tartars 
are of Scythian original, is evident 
from their ſentiments and manners 
at this day. The Scythians facri- 
ficed to their gods the priſoners 
taken in war. The Tartars do not 
indeed deprive their priſoners of 
life, but they make death prefer- 
able, by ſelling them to maſters 
that equal themſelves in cruelty, 
The ancient Scythians lived on 
mares milk, applied themſelves to 
the feeding of cattle, and neglect- 
ed tillage. "They had no other ha- 
bitations but tilted waggons, which 
were drawn from paſture to paſture, 
as herbage failed and neceſſity re- 
quired. Their cloathing was the 
ſkins of beaſts. They made uſe 
of poiſoned arrows. To crols a 


river they filled ſacks with cork, on 


which they placed themſelves, and 


were drawn over by horſes which 


they held by the tail. They had 
no written laws, but adminiſtered 
juſtice according to the natural 


dictates of reaſon. Theſe cuſtoms 


ſtill ſubſiſt, with little variation, 
among the Tartars. 'There was one 
very ſingular cuſtom among the 
Scythians : when two friends want- 
ed to ſwear a laſting friendſhip, 
they made inciſions in their oke 
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and received the blood in a cup. 
Both dipt the point of their ſwords 
in it, and lifting them to their 
heads, eagerly ſucked it. When 
the modern Tartars take an oath, 
they dip their ſabres in water, which 
they afterwards drink, The bar- 
barity of ſome of their cuſtoms ap- 
pears to have been ſoftened by 
time : but one thing that has re- 
mained invariable in the character 
of theſe people, is their rage of in- 
vading the neighbouring nations 
upon every opportunity that offers, 
and often of falling upon one ano- 
ther, when they are confined in 
their own country by ſuperior force 
or fear. Their wars, their incur- 
ſions, their ravages, differ in no- 
thing from thoſe of the Scythians. 
We may apply to them what the 
prophet Jeremiah ſaid, ſpeaking of 
the irruption of their anceſtors into 
Judea: Their chariots are as a 
whirlwind ; their horſes are ſwiſter 
than eagles, and their quiver is as an 
open ſepulchre, iv. 13. 

Aſia hath often felt that they 
have loſt nothing of the brutal im- 
petuoſity of their anceſtors. Their 
ſucceſs is leſs ſurprizing than that 
continuance of their valour, which, 
though not always ſufficient to pre- 
ſerve their conqueſts, ſtill kept up 
in them a defire to recover them. 
Thus, though expelled China in 
1368, after poſſeſſing it above a 
century, they never ceaſed their 
efforts to recover it, and in 1644 
reduced it in ſuch a manner, that 
they have no reaſon to apprehend 
a lecond expulſion, 'The exploits 
of Tamerlane *, the chicf of one 
of their rulers, are well known. He 
was equal to Cæſar in courage, and 
not inferior to Alexander in good 
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fortune, He conquered the Indies, 
ſubdued Perſia, vanquiſhed the 
Turks, and ravaged all Egypt. His 
name and his reputation have reach- 
ed nations to whom his country is 
{till unknown. 

The Tartars are generally di- 
vided into three diſtin powers: 
the firſt are thoſe known by the 
name of Tartars ; the ſecond are 
the Calmucks ; and the third the 
Moungals. 

The Tartars properly ſo called, 
live to the weſt of the Caſpian ſea. 
The moſt conſiderable of them are 
the Uſbecs ; the Kara-Kallpacks ; 
the Nagais who are ſubject to Ruſſia; 
the Baſkirs, who alſo hold of that 
empire; and the Dagheſtans, who 
depend on no power, and who are 
more ſavage than any of thoſe juſt 
named. — The Nagais, who at pre- 
ſent occupy the lands of Aſtrachan, 
betweeen the Jaick and the Wolga, 
and the Baſkirs, who are ſituated in 
the eaſtern part of the kingdom of 
Caſan, between the Wolga and 
the river Kama, formerly received 
tribute from Kuſſia, which the Great 
Duke of Muſcovy carried to them 
annually on his own horſes. He 
was obliged to walk on foot, fol- 
lowed by the principal perſons of 
his court, to meet the perſons who 
came to demand this tribute, WRHo 
were the pooreſt and moſt wretched 
of all the tribes. John or Iwan, 
Duke of Muſcovy, ſurnamed the 
Great, was the firſt, who, to free 
himſelf from this ſhametul mark of 
ſervitude, attempted to bring the 
Tartars under ſubjection. His ſon 
Baſil continued to reduce them; 
but the final blow was given them 
by John Baſilldes, a prince detelted 
for his barbarity, but reſolute and 

valiant. 


The orientals call him Timur-lang, that is, Tamur the lame. He in fa& 
| halted, by reaſon of a wound received in his youth. He was born in 1332, 
and reigned ſix and thirty years, and died at the age of 63, 
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valiant. He extended bis power 
even over the moſt diſtant of their 
hords, 
The Kan of the Calmucks, who 
occupy a great part of the country, 
which lies between the Moungal 
and the Wolga, is ſo rich and 
werful, that it is ſaid he can 
ring an army of an hundred thou- 
ſand men into the fied, There is 
always a body of them in the Ruſſi- 
an army. I have ſeen them, and 
can therefore deſcribe them. They 
are rather ſhort than tall ; but 
ſtrong, robuſt, courageous, and in- 
ured to fatigue. Their complexion 
is tawny ; their faces flat, and their 
noſes ſunk to a level with their 
cheeks ; only their two noſtrils are 
ſtrinking, becauſe larger than their 
eyes ; theſe are fo ſmall, that they 
could not be perceived, if they 
were not extremely black and bril- 
hant. 'They have ſcarce any beard ; 
and their hair, of which they wear 
only a tuft on the crown of the 
head, is rough like a horſe's mane. 
They wear a round bonnet with a 
border of fur, in the Poliſh man- 
ner, and a kind of looſe coat of 
ſheep ſkins, which comes down to 
the middle of their leg. I ney 
ſerve only on horſeback ; their arms 
are a bow which is larger, and ar- 
rows which are longer than uſual, 
It is ſaid that their arrows are ſo 
ſharp pointed, and that they make 
them fly with ſuch force, that 


they will pierce a man through. 


They carry allo a fuſee, which 
hangs by their fide ; and a lance, 
which they handle with great 
dexterity. They are all Pagans : 
the name Calmucks is a kind of 
nick name given them by theMaho- 


metan Tartars, with which they are 


much offended. They want to be 
called Mogouls. 


1758, 

Thoſe Tartars who are at preſent 
called Moungals, are ſituated, on 
one ſide, between theſe laſt people 
and the ſea of Japan, and on the 
other between China and Siberia. lt 
is of little importance to mention 
their ſeveral tribes, 

Thoſe that lie next to Poland, 
and who by their incurſions into 
that kingdom, have made themſelves 
better known than the others, are 
called Little Tartars, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe of Aſia. Like theſe 
they are divided into ſeveral hords, 
each forming a different nation: 
The Kubans ; the Tartars of the 
Crimea or Perecop ; the hord of 
Oczakow ; and that of Buoziack. 

Beſides theſe four ſpecies of Lit- 
tle Tartars, there is another very 
ſingular one, of which it may not 
be improper to take notice. They 
areſituated in the heart of Lithuania, 
Some tribes of this people formerly 
threatened that dutchy : Vitoldus, 
uncle of Flagellon, a bold and 
haughty 2 marched againſt 
them, and ſucceeded. He led cap- 
tive into Lithuania many thouſands 
of thoſe Tartars of both ſexes. He 
treated them mildly, and aſſigned 
them lands near Vilna to cultivate, 
which their poſterity poſſeſs at this 
day. They have retained Maho- 
metaniſm, and all their ancient 
cuſtoms ; but they are leſs barbar- 
ous than thoſe of the Crimea and 
its neighbourhood. They love 
work, are very ſober, and of in- 
violable fidelity. The Grandees of 
Poland are fond of having them in 
their ſervice. They have eſcorted 
me in many journeys, and it is from 
them I have received the following 
portrait of the preſent Tartars, who 
were originally one and the ſame 
people with themſelves, They 
come into the world with their T7 
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las cloſed together ſo faſt, that for 
ſome days they cannot open them. 
They are thick-ſet, with broad 
houlders, and extremely ſtrong 
and vigorous. They have a ſhort 
neck and large head, a flat face al- 
moſt round, a large forehead well 
ſhaped, bright eyes, a ſhort noſe, 
4 little mouth, white teeth, an olive 
complexion, rough black hair, and 
ſcarce any beard. They clip the 
hind part of their head, leaving on- 
ly a tuft before. They never till 
the ground, and are ſtrangers to all 
the arts of luxury and effeminacy. 
They know nothing of the ſciences. 
Their laws are ſimple; and are de- 
rived from plain good ſenſe, as 
much as from cuſtom, Gentle and 
affable among themſelves, they are 
ſo likewiſe to | thoſe whom trade 
brings into their country. They 
have no law-ſuits nor quarrels a- 
mong them, If any one has a 


claim upon another, he goes to 


one of the principal men, called 
Murzas, who determines it with- 
out long diſcuſſion, and without 
formality, Prejudiced in favour of 
the principles of Mahomet's law, 
which they profeſs, they abhor all 
Chriſtians ; and in their invaſions, 
covering their avarice wih a relig1- 
ous motive, they make a merit of 
cauſing chriſtians to feel all the fero- 
city of their character. 

They are brought up very har- 
dy. Deſtined to a life of toil, they 
are inured to it from their infancy. 
Mothers often waſh their children 
in cold water, mixed with ſalt, to 
harden their ſkins ; hence, in the 
Cepth of winter they ſwim acroſs 
mers without ſuffering any incon- 
vemence. They teach them to be 
markſmen, they receive no food 
after they are ſeven years old, but 
What they kill with their arrows. 
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Their cloathing is ſheeps ſkins. 
In winter, they wear the wool next 
to them; but in ſummer, or when 
it rains, they wear the other 
fide next them. The Kan and all his 
family are cloathed in filk, which 
they uſually reccive in preſents from 
the neighbouring nations, particu- 
larly Poland; and the officers wear 
cloth. They wear no turban, but 
bonnets of the Poliſh faſhion. 

Their arms are a crooked ſabre, 
a lance, and a bow. 'I hey are a- 
fraid of fire arms. They fight at a 
diſtance, and even in their flight, 
they let fly their arrows; but if 
they cannot avoid a cloſe fight, 
they uſe their ſabres with ſuch dex- 
terity, that it is not eaſy to parry 
them. In their flight, they are ve- 
ry ſwift, and their purſuers run a 
great risk, not ſo much from their 
arrows, as from their unexpected 
return. They all carry a knife and 
an aw] to make leather ſtraps to 
bind their priſoners. They often 
Poiſon the points of their arrows. 

Their horſes are extremely brisk 
and nimble runners ; and as inde- 
fatigable as their riders ; but they 
make no ſhew ; the Tartars often 
make them travel fifty or fixty 
miles without halting. They cut 
the cartilage which ſeparates their 
noſtrils, that, breathing more eaſily 
they may be leſs apt to give out, 
however violently they may berode. 
They always lead ſeveral in their 
hands, and when one is tired, they 
ſpring on the back of another with- 
out ſtopping a moment. 

The uſual food of theſe Tartars, 
and that of which they are moſt 
fond, 1s horſe fleſh. Bread and 
mutton are reſerved for the rich, 
and for the wealthy burghers, that 
live in their towns without ever 
taking the field. The poorer fort 

| bake 
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bake under aſhes, cakes made of 


millet, barley, or Sarrazin corn, 
which grows ſpontaneouſly, The 
Poles call this bread Tatarka. Tho” 
ſome become ſervants to, others, 
yet moſt of them chooſe rather to 
ſeek their food by rapine, than to 
earn it by an ignominious ſubjecti- 
on. It is ſcarce conceivable, conſi- 
dering their indefatigability in war, 
how lazy and ſlothful they are 
In their families, where they ſpend 
their days in the moſt contemptible 
indolence. When they kill a horſe, 
they firſt thruſt a knife into his 
throat, and carefully ſaving the 
blood, they mix it with flour of 
millet, and make a kind of pud- 
ding, which they hold to be deli- 
cious. They afterwards cut the 
horſe into four quarters. The ma- 
ſter reſerves one only for himſelf, 
and ſends the other three as pre- 
ſents to his friends or neighbours, 
who make returns in kind. 

Their uſual drink is water. In 
ſome parts of their country there is 
none, and they either have not the 
ſenſe to dig pits, or they neglect 
it through indolence. Snow, how- 
ever, in the winter, ſupplies the 
defect. Thoſe who live more com- 
fortably than the reſt, make a kind 
of drink of boiled millet. It is of 
the conſiſtence and colour of milk, 


and drank to exceſs will intoxicate. 


However, they eſteem nothing 
comparable to mares milk, which 
they chiefly uſe when they croſs 
deſarts to make war. Being Ma- 
hometans, they, abſtain from wine, 
or drink it only by ftealth ; but 
they think the frequent uſe of bran- 
dy no breach of their laws. 


When they find themſelves in- 
diſpoſed, they open a vein of ; 
horſe, drink the blood hot, and fa. 
tigue themſelves, as much as poſſi 
ble, by galloping *. If any one i 
ſo weak that he cannot uſe this ex. 
erciſe, two of them get on horſe. 
back, and holding him each by an 
arm, make him ride at full ſpeed, 
There are few ailments which they 
do not actually cure, or believe 
they cure, by this remedy. With. 
out any other occaſion, than to ap- 
peaſe their hunger or thirſt, when 
they have nothing elſe, they bleed 
their horſes and drink the blood, 
This likewiſe was the cuſtom of the 
ancient Scythians. They all carry 
millet of meal with them when they 
go to war. They mix it with wa- 
ter; and this ſupports them in their 
painful marches, and extremely re- 
freſhes them in the great heats. 
Poliſh lords, who have been oblig- 
ed to follow them, have often ex- 
perienced what I ſay; and it is up- 
on their teſtimony I relate it. 

Ever ready to make incurſions 
among their neighbours, becauſe 
they have no other way of ſupply- 
ing themſelves with what they 
want, they are not apprehenſive of 
being attacked in their turn. They 
truſt to the power of the Turks for 
their protection. 

When they are preparing for an 
expedition, they ſend their horſes 
for ſome time to graſs in the fields 
to fatten : their Kan holds council 
with the Galga, or general of the 
army : they aſſemble their chief 


Murzas : they draw up the plan of 


operations, or rather of the ravages 


to be committed. If the Kan com- 
mands 


* Perſons of credit have aſſured me (ſays M. Polignac) tha: when Charles 
XII. was at Bender, the Swedes of his retinue having neither ſurgeons nof 
phyſicians to attend them in their illneſs, made uſe of this remedy, and were 


cured by it. 
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mands in perſon, all muſt march 
vith him; none muſt ſtay even to 
nard their country; nor are the 
jnrmities of old age admitted as 
an excuſe, On theſe occaſions, the 
amy amount, as I have ſaid, to 
109,009 men, and 2 or zoo, ooo 
horſes; for each Tartar has two or 
three. 

They croſs rivers in a very ex- 
taordinary manner. Every one ga- 
thers ruſhes or reeds, which he 
ſatens to two long poles, and 
makes a kind of rafe, on which he 
places his cloaths and arms. He 
ties theſe poles to the tail of one of 
his horſes, whoſe mane he holds 
with one hand, and holding a rod 
in the other to guide the horſe, he 
ſeims with lis feet, and paſſes the 
river quite naked, As to the reſt, 
theſe rafts, though made in haſte, 
ze ſo well joined and fo firm, that 
they carry ſafely ſuch of their ſlaves 
% cannot ſwim, 

If they have effects which water 
night damage, they kill four horſes 
that are nearly of a ſize; and pre- 
krving the ſkins whole, after tak- 
ng out the fleſh and bones, they 
bow them like bladders, and place 
them on ſledges, or waggons, of 
which they take off the wheels. 
&veral Tartars ſwim at the ſides to 
ſecure this floating machine, which 
% drawn by two hors, each of 
„hich hath a conductor to guide 
tim to ſhore, 

They are more eager to make 
neurſions in winter than in ſum- 
det, becauſe in that ſeaſon they 
ind in the houſes of the peaſants, 
al the proviſions which in ſummer 
tity muſt collect in the fields, and 
tte rivers and marſhes being frozen, 
ey can go any where without 
ndrance; the ſnow too renders 
de toads more convenient for their 
ales, which they neyer ſhoes 


Vor, 1, 
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The feeding of their horſes gives 
them no more trouble than the 
feeding of themſelves; they require 
neither proviſions nor magazines. 

Moſs, bark of trees, and poor 
herbs, are to them as good, and 
ſupport them as well as the choiceſt 
forage; and in winter they ee 
their food under ſnow, wi. ich they 
remove with their feet, 

The Tartars in their expeditions 
never follow the uſual b-2i-n parks. 
They always chooſe the le On 
and moſt difficult roads; and to ca- 
ver their march ſtill more, they 
never make fires in their camp. Ey 
theſe means, they ſurprize even 
theſe who are moſt upon their 
guard againſt theſe incurſions. 

When they arrive within three 
or four leagues of the country into 
which they intend to penetrate, 
they halt for ſome days to reſt; 
They then divide into three bodies; 
two of which compoſe the main bo- 
dy of their army: the third is ſub- 
divided, and forms a large detach- 
ment at each fide. In this order 
they enter the country, The cen- 
ter advances in a parallel line with 
the right and left; but the whole 
marches night and day, without 
halting above an hour at moſt. 

After marching ſixty or eighty 
leagues into the country (which 
ra& they ſpare at preſent, paſſing 
through it only as travellers) the 
two wings are ordered to diſperſe 
themſelves fix leagues round. Di- 
vided again into ten or twelve bri- 

ades, of above 5 or 600 men each, 
and theſe into ſeveral others as they 
advance, they make what haſte 
they can to pillage the country; 
and joining again by degrees, and 
in the ſame order in which they 
ſeparated, they carry the booty to 
the main body of the army, which 
during this time kept together to 
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repel the inhabitants, who might 
aſſemble to attack them. 'T'wo new 
corps are detached to fcour the 
parts where the former had been ; 
and in the inſtant theſe return, a 
third detachment is ſent out to ga- 
ther the gleaning the others may 
have left, 

Theſe barbarians ſpare none, 
They cut the throats of infants and 
old people; but men and women, 
boys and girls, they compel to 
follow them. The number of 
their captives hath ſometimes ex- 
ceeded 50,000. They generally 
burn the houſes they bave plunder- 
ed, and turn the moſt pleaſant and 
fruitful countries into a frightful 
deſart. 

The ſame havock which they 
make round the places they fix for 
the limits of their incurſions, they 
make alſo in their return in thoſe 
parts which they ſpared at firſt, 
provided they be not purſued, When 
they paſs they frontiers and get to a 
place of ſafety, they. repoſe them- 


ſelves and divide the booty, of 


which one tenth is always reſerved 
for the Kan. They cruelly ſeparate 
all the members of one family ; the 
huſband from the wife, the children 
from the parents, allotting them to 
different perſons, and ſelling them 
into different countries. They fell 
many of them to the Turks, who 
employ them on board their gal- 
leys; but they reſerve the young 
women to be the unfortunate vic- 
tims of their brutality. Tho? they 
arrive in a coun y all together, 
yet in going back they march in 
ſeveral diviſions, that thoſe who 
follow them, ſeeing ſeveral tracks, 
may not know preciſely which road 
tney have taken, On theſe occa- 
fions, the Coffacks, who have al- 
moſt as much ferocity, and no leſs 
love of Plunder, generally lay am- 


buſcades for them. They wait for 
them in defiles, or even in the 
midſt of plains, where they march 
in abort ; that is the name they 
give to their manner of travelling 
between two rows of wagons, 
which encloſe them : and from 
thence they fire on the "Tartars with 
ſmall arms. It ſeldom happens, 
but that the whole army is put in- 
to diſorder. They fly in ſuch con- 
fuſion, that one runs over another, 
without reſpect even to their leaders, 
Each runs whither his fears cam 
him: and if they are purſued, they 
gradually throw away all they car 
ry. They ſtrew effects in the way, 
to amuſe the enemy. They throw 
away even their arms, and often, 
without ceaſing to run, they cut 
the girts of their ſaddles, and let 
them fall off, in order to reliere 
their horſes, that they may run 
more ſwiftly. 


— 


The following remarkable part cus. 
atted in Dublin, by 4 perjo 
ewho has adted very remarkabie 
parts wherever he has appeared; 
auh has good humour enough i 
make a life of diſſipation aud 
frolick, ſerve us a ſort of merit; 
«who has great talents for m 
mickry without being an adler, 
and who has a confiderable ſoart 
of wit and humour, which cud 
acquire him the reputation of 4 
auriter. But he has made mit 
. noiſe than many who have had 
a larger ſhare of theſe tails 
auhich is all he ſeems 10 dit. 
In a aberd, he is the moſt fingua! 
man in this age, and 11 able 10 
apprær in a greater varttiy of ch 
raters than any bedy elle, be- 
cauſe he has wo characltr of 1 
0W7, 
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From Drontheim in Noravay, haw- 
ing alſo wifited iu his tour the 
cities of Peterſburgh, Hamburgh, 
Amſterdam and Landon, (from 
ewhich laſt capital he is juft ar- 
rived) Ulan Smolenzco Czern- 
znigorff, the celebrated Laplander, 
bern within the confines of the 
Artic circle. 


E tells things paſt, preſent 
and to come, by means of 
a quobdas, kannus or drum, 
handed down for nine generations 
from his great anceſtor Ulan Gorf, 
who, in the reign of Swein, King 
of Norway, was burnt for being 
a wizard, being charged by ſome 
miſſionaries with having a fami- 
har, bat was in reality no other 
than a Gam, or good genius, which 
is a conſtant attendant on the 
chief 'fire of each tribe of the 
Laplanders, and moſt of the ab- 
origines or old inhabitants of Scan- 
dinavia, and all the regions of the 
north. 

His life hath been devoted to 
the ſtudy of aſtrology; and he 
hereby informs the learned, that 
his chief reaſon of his preſent 
vit to theſe ſouthern regions of 
the globe, is to have the oppor- 
tunity of beholding and obſerving 
the expected amazing comet, or 
blazing ſtar, whoſe appearance was 
predifted by him in his Ephemeris 
depentrionalis, publiſhed at Copen- 
hagen and Stockholm in 1743, the 
tranſit of which, being by him 
and Dr. Halley laid down to be 
ſouth of the equinoctial line, could 
not be obſerved in his own coun- 
try, the latitude or altitude of the 
pole being there 73 degrees north, 
conſequently the comet's path be- 
Ing below the horizon of Lap- 
land, that ſtupendous phanomenon 
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will be inviſible to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. 

He begs leave to acquaint the 
public, that he hath by frequent 
converſe with ſome Bramins (who, 
by means of the Ruſſian caravans 
from China and India, have paſſed 
from the ealt into Norway) ac- 
quired all the wiſdom of the ori- 
ental Magi or Gymnoſophiſts, the 
ſame as that of the ancient ſooth- 
ſayers, modern roſycruſians, or fol- 
lowers of Peter Lully, the firſt 
European proſeſſor of the cabaliſ- 
tical and hermetic arts, derived 
originally from the Pythagorean 
ſet ; and hath, according to the 
unalterable rule and law of the 
original founder, condemned him- 
ſelf to a ſeptennial filence and 
ceſſation of ſpeech, but utters his 
reſponſes in writing, void of all 
ambiguity, and eaſy to be compre- 
hended by the meaneſt capacity. 

He therefore profeſſes and un- 
derſtands all the myſteries of chy- 
romanchy, alectromanchy, and ca- 
toptromanchy, he having a magi- 
cal glaſs to be conſulted upon ſome 
extrardinary occaſions. He can 
alſo divine either by hydromanchy 
or negromancy, and is fully 
poſſeſſed of the art, called by the 
Greeks, onei ocritica, or the inter- 
pretation of dreams: and will 
prove to the virtuoſi, that he hath 
the true ſelinites lac lunæ, or moon- 
ſtone, proper for the making of 
taliſmans, only to be found genuine 
near the dreadful voſcano of Mount 
Hecla in Iceland; and though be 
alſo hath in his muſeum ſeveral of 
the myſtical knots and magical 
darts of his countrymen, the Sa- 
moides and Finlanders, he ſticks 
cticfly to his drum. | 

From all which it is evident, 
(eren to the literati themſelves) 
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that he can inform mankind 
whether life be happy or unhappy ? 
Suits at law, who ſhall overcome ? 
If the party is to be rich, and 
how wealth may lawfully be ob- 
tained ? He anſwers to all queſti— 
ons relating to love, gallantry and 
marriage, as what manner of per- 
ſon one ſhall be courted by, and 
be married unto? Whether at pre- 
. ſent batchelor, maid, huſband, 
wife, widower, or widow ? Whe- 
ther the party be beloved or not ? 
Children, their number and ſex; 
alſo the diſeaſes, croſſes, accidents, 
or other fortunate and unfortunate 
adventures and events, he, ſhe, or 
they ſhall meet with, or be incident 
unto, with the means of prevent- 
ing and avoiding them; and 
can foretell moſt people's buſineſs, 
even beſore they deliver any queſti- 
ons; all which he performs with 
due regard to honour and the ſtrict- 
eſt ſecrecy. 

* He ſells prolific drops for 
barrenneſs in women, the true ar- 
. canum by which the northern 
hive hath anciently poured forth 
its ſwarms over the reſt of Europe, 
the uſe of them counteraCting the 
inclemency of that climate, and 
invigorates cold and languid con- 
ſtitutions. Price of the bottle half 
a guinea, with compleat directions 
for uſe, 

+++ He hath a few remaining 
bottles of his grand coſmetic waſh, 
for the invention of which, her 
Serene Highneſs the Archdutcheſs 
of Livonia preſented him with a 
velt of fables; and honoured him 


with a ſeal ring from her own. 


finger, and 500 Livonian ducats. 
Price of this ineſtimable ſecret one 
guinea. 

He is to be ſpoke with at his 
lodzings at Mr. Tucker's, a portrait- 
painter, at the houſe with the 
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Venetian window in Uſher's ſtreet, 
the back of Uſher's quay, from 
the hours of ſeven til! nine, on 
the evenings of Mondays, Tue. 
days, Thurſdays and Fridays oxly, 


the other parts of his time being 


devoted to aſtrology and the {tuty 
of the occult ſciences, when he will 
not be interrupted on any account 
whatſoever. 
| Dublin, Dec. 14. 
Yeſterday morning the learned 
world was deprived of one of its 
moſt uſeful ornaments by the death 
of the celebrated Lapland phile. 
ſopher and virtuoſo, Ulan Sme- 
lenzco Czernzigorff, who is great 
ly lamented by perſons of all 
ranks, ſexes, and diſtinctions. His 
diſſolution, which was long fince 
predicted by himſelf, was occaſi- 
oned by an atrophy contracted by 
intenſe ſtudy, He was attended 
by ſeveral eminent phyſicians, 


whom he diſcovered by his an, 


to have miſtaken the ſlate of his 
caſe, Many divines remarkable 
for their learning and piety, waited 
alſo upon him, and exhorted him 
to * a full and ample con- 
feſſion of his miſdeeds, as the) 
were perſuaded that he had cer. 
tainly practiſed the black art, and 
dealt with the devil, and more 


eſpecially, as he gave each ef 


them a ſuccinct account of all their 
moſt ſecret tranſactions; but he 
perſiſting to the laſt, that all bis 
knowledge was obtained by means 
of the Gam or good genius, that 
inhabited his drum, they denounc- 
ed an anathema againſt him, and 
refuſed him the rites of their func- 
tion. He has given all the pro. 
duct of his gain, ſince his arti! 
in this kingdom, to charitable 
uſes, and bequethed many legacies 


particularly his quobdas or drum, 
to be placed in our muſeum. 79 


178 


756. 
kis truſty and well-beloved faith- 
ful fervant Peter, he has left a great 
number of original letters and 
queries from doctors of divinity, 
phyſic and law, lords and eſquires, 
ladies, widows, lawyers, kept-miſ- 
treſſes, politicians, courtezans, at- 
tornies, waiting-women, civil and 
military officers, belles, beaux, 
ſpruce curates, and many others 
of all ranks, ages, denominations 
and ſexes ; together with ſeveral 
horoſcopes ready drawn for per- 
ſons, who he underſtood by his 
at, intended to favour him with 
their company, many of which 
lat will be ſent by the ſaid Peter 
to their reſpective owners. The 
memoirs of ſeveral tranſactions that 
befel him, fince his arrival in this 
metropolis, being a compleat ſe- 
cret hiſtory of all the private in- 
trizues, anecdotes, &c. thereof, he 
tath ordered to be printed un- 
cer the inſpection of an eminent 
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bookſeller who lately went to viſit 
him, ſo that the publick may 
ſhortly expect to ſee ſeveral curious, 
uſeful and truly valuable diſcove- 
ries, the benefit of which works is 
to go alſo to his man Peter. It ap- 
pears by a ſketch, found among 
his papers, that he had fori:.ed 
the plan of an academy for in- 
ſtructing the youth of this king- 
dom in the Pythagorean philo- 
ſophy ; and particularly in the ju- 
dicious Art of holding the tongue, 
which it is thought would prove 
of preat and fingular advantage 
to ſeveral perſons who ſpeak in 
public; and that fo uſeful an in- 
ſtitution may not be loſt, it is 
hoped, that ſuch e as have 
the reputation of this country at 
heart, will appoint ſome place of 
meeting to conſider of proper ways 
and means to carry this important 
deſign into execution. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES. 


ERHAPS the human mind can have no entertainment at once 

, more congenial and more uſeful to it, than ſuch ſtories a; 
compoſe the following article; ſtories of extraordinary diſtreſſes, 
and wonderful deliverances. In the former part our humanity is 
cultivated; in the latter is inſpired a ſpirited hope and a truſt 
in Providence, which may enable us to act with reſolution in the 
trying emergencies of life, They have the effect which Ariſtotle 
attributes to good tragedy, in correcting the paſſions by terror and 
pity. They give us ſtriking examples of the reſources in which 
ingenious diilreis is fruitful ; and inſtances are remarkable of mag- 
nanimity and virtue, fornetimes even in rude minds, and where 
it might leaſt be expected. For theſe reaſons we have not con- 
fined ouri-ives wholly to the publications of this laſt year, for 
nar tives of that kind, but have collected from thoſe of the preced- 
ing, ſuch as we thought moſt memorable, 


A genuine narrative of the juffer- the factory and the garriſon to, 


ſhift for themſelves, As ſoon as 
Drake was gone, Mr. Holwell, 
from whoſe letter this account 
is taken, took the command upon 
himſelf, and reſolved to defend 
the place as long as he was able, 

| This voluntary oppoſition of Mr. 
Holævell, Eg; to William Davis, Holwell incenſed the viceroy 2. 
E/q; gainſt him; and ſuppoſing, that 
he would not have undertaken a 
work of ſupererogation, attended 
with ſuch fatigue and danger, up- 
on diſintereſted principles, he made 
no doubt but that there were very 
great treaſures in the fort, in 


zngs of the perſons æubo were 
confined in the priſon called the 
Black Hole, in Fort William at 
Calcutta, in the kingdom of Ben- 
gal, after the ſurrender of that 
place lo the Indians in June 
1756, from a letter of J. Z. 


HE ill conduct of Drake, the 
late governor of Calcutta,who 
had, among other things, unjuſtly 
impriſoned a very conſiderable mer- 
chant of the country, whoſe name 


vas Omychund, and who was a 
Gentoo, having drawn the reſent- 
meat of the viceroy upon the facto- 
ry, he marched avainſt it in per- 
ſun, with a very conſiderable force, 
and laid fiege to the ſort. | 
Drake, who bad brought on 
this misfortune, no ſooner ſaw uit 
approach, than be deſerted his 
ſtation, and leſt tne gentlemen of 


which he was deeply concerned 25 
a proprietor ; he therefore puke 
on the fiege with great vigour. 
Avery good account of the all 
tranſacticu is given by Mr. f 4 
abel! himſelf, in the fol 
MANNer, 7 
The ſaba, or viceroy 
Bengal, and his troops, were 
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poſſeſſion of the fort, before ſix 
in the evening. At a third in- 
terview with him, before ſeven, he 
repeated his aſſurances to me, on 
the word of a ſoldier, that no 
harm ſhould come to us: and, 
indeed, I believe his orders were 
only general, that we ſhould for 
that night be ſecured ; and that 
what followed was the reſult of 
revenge and reſentment in the 
breaſts of the lower Jemmautdaars, 
or Serjeants .to whoſe cultody we 
were delivered) for the number 
of their order killed during the 
ſiege. Be this as it may, as ſoon 
23 it was dark, we were all, 
without diſtinction, directed by the 
guard ſer over us, to collect our- 
{elves into one body, and fit down 
quietly under the arched Veranda, 
or Piazza, to the weſt of the Black- 
hole priſon, and the barracks to 
the left of the court of guard. 
Juſt as it was dark, about 400 
or 500 men, who were drawn up 
upon the parade, advanced, and 
ordered us all to riſe and go in- 
to the barracks. We were no 
ſooner all within them, than the 
guard advanced to the inner arches 
and parapet-wall ; and, with their 
muſkets preſented, ordered us to 
go into the room at the ſouthern- 
moſt end of the barrack, com- 
monly called the Black-hole pri- 
fon, Few amongſt us, the ſol- 
diers excepted, had the leaſt idea 
of the dimenſions or nature of a 
place we had never ſeen; for if 
we had, we ſhould, at all events, 
have ruſhed upon the guard, and 
been, as the leſſer evil, by our own 
choice cut to pieces. 

Amongſt the firſt that entered 
were myſeif, Meſſieurs Baillie, Jenks, 
Cooke, T. Coles, Enſign Scott, 
Revely, Law, Buchanan, &c. I 
82 poſſeſſion of the window neareſt 
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Coles 
and Scott into the window with 


the door, and Meſſieurs 
me, they being both wounded 
(the firſt I believe mortally.) The 
reſt of the above-mentioned gentle- 
men were cloſe round about me. It 
was now about eight o'clock. 
Figure to yourſelf, my friend, 
if poſſible, the ſituation of a hun- 
dred and forty-fix wretches, ex- 
hauſted by continual fatigue and 
action, crammed together in a cube 
of eighteen feet, in a cloſe ſultry 
night, in Bengal, ſhut up to the 
eaſtward and ſouthward (the only 
quarters from which air could 
reach us) by dead walls, and by 
a wall and door to the north, 


open only to the weſtward by two 


windows, ſtrongly barred with iron, 
from which we could receive 
ſcarce any the leaſt circulation of 
freſh air. 

What muſt enſue, appeared to 
me 1n lively and dreadful colours, 
the inftant I caſt my eyes round 
and ſaw the fize and ſituation of 
the room. Many unſucceſsful at- 
tempts. . were made to force the 
door; for having nothing but our 
hands to work with, and the door 
opening inward, all endeavours were 
vain and fruitleſs, . . . . 

Amongſt the guards poſted at 
the windows, I obſerved an old 
Jemmautdaar near me, who ſeemed 
to carry ſome compaſſion for us 
in his countenance. 1 called him 
to me, and preſſed him to en- 
deavour to get us ſeparated, half 
in one place, and half in another, 
and that he ſhould in the morn- 
ing receive a thouſand rupees for 
this act of tenderneis, He with- 
drew; but in a few minutes re- 
turned, and told me it was im- 
poſiible. I then thought I bad 
been deficient in my offer, and 
promiſ-d him two thoaſand: he 
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withdrew a ſecond time, but re- 
turned ſoon, and (with, I believe, 
much real pity aud concern) told 
me, that it could not be done 
but by the Suba's order, and that 
no one dared awake him. 

We had been but tew minutes 
confined before every one fell into 
a perſpiration fo profuſe, you can 
form no idea of it. This brought 
on a raging thirſt, which increaſ- 
ed in proportion as the body was 
_ drained of its moiſture. 

Various expedients were thought 
of to give more room and air, To 
obtain the former, it was moved 
to put off their cloaths : this was 
approved as a happy motion, and 
in a few minutes, I believe every 
man was ſtripped (myſelf, Mr. 
Court, and the two young gentle- 
men by me excepted.) For a little 
time they flattered themſelves with 
having gained a mighty advantage; 
every hat was put in motion to 
produce a circulation of air, and 
Mr. Baillie propoſed that every man 
ſhould fit down on his hams. This 
expedient was ſeveral times put in 
practice, and at each time many 
of the poor creatures, whoſe na- 
tural ſtrength was leſs than that of 
Others, or who had been more ex- 
hauſted and could not immedi- 
ately recover their legs, as others 
did when the word was given to 
riſe, fell to riſe no more; for 
they were inſtantly trod to death, 
or ſuffocated. When the whole 
body ſat down, they were ſo cloſe- 
ly wedged together, that they were 
ob'ived ty uſe many efforts, beiore 
they could put themſelves in motion 
to get up again. 

Beſore nine o'clock every man's 
thirt grew intolerable, and reſpi- 
ration difficult. Ffforts were made 
again to force the door, but in 
vain, Many inſults were uſed to 
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the guard to provoke them to fte 
in upon us. For my own part, 
J hitherto felt little pain or un. 
eaſineſs, but what reſulted from 
my anxiety for the ſufferings of 
thoſe within, By keeping my face 
between two of the bars, I ob 


w1 
tained air enough to give my lungs ap 
eaſy play, though my perſpiration it 
was exceſſive, and thirſt commenc- me 
ing. At this period, ſo ſtrong a ſti 
urinous volatile efuvia came from fu 
the priſon, that I was not able en 
to turn my head that way, for fr 
more than a few ſeconds at 2 th 
time. 0! 
Now every body, excepting ly 
thoſe ſituated in and near the 1 
windows, began to grow out- tt 
rageous, and many delinous : f 
Water, wvater, became the gene- 
ral cry. And the old Jemmaut- 1 
daar beforementioned, taking pity [ 
on us, ordered the pcople to bring t 
ſome ſkins of water. This was | 
what I dreaded. I foreſaw it 
would prove the ruin of the ſmall c 
chance left us, and eſſayed many 


times to ſpeak to him privately 
to forbid its being brought : but 
the clamour was ſo loud, it be- 
came impoſſible. The water ap- 


1 1 aim Dy as 


you the univerſal agitation and 
raving the ſight of it threw us 
into. I flattered myſelf that 
fome, by preſerving an equal tem- 
per of mind, might out-live the 
night; but now the refleQion, 
which gave me the greateſt pein, 
was, thot I faw no poſſibility 
of one eicaping to tell the diſmal 
tale. 

Until the water came, I had my- 
ſelf not ſugered much from thirt, 
which inflantly grew exceſſive. 


it into the priſon, but by has 
ſorced through the bars; aud has 
| | myſelf 
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myſelf and Meſſieurs Cole and 
Scott (notwithſtanding the pains 
they ſuffered from their wounds) 
ſupplied them as faſt as poſſible. 
But thoſe, who have experienced 
intenſe thirſt, or are acquainted 
with the cauſe and nature of this 
appetite, will be ſufficiently ſenſible 
it could receive no more than a 
momentary alleviation 3 the cauſe 
till ſubſiſted. Though we brought 
full hats within the bars, there 
enſued ſuch violent ſtruggles, and 
frequent conteſts to get at it, 
that before it reached the lips 
of any one, there would be ſcarce- 
ly a ſmall tea-cup full left in them. 
Theſe ſupplies, like ſprinkling wa- 
ter on fire, only ſerved to feed and 
raiſe the flame, 

Oh! my dear Sir, how ſhall 
I give you a conception of what 
I felt at the cries and ravings of 
thoſe in the remoter parts of the 
priſon, who could not entertain 
2 probable hope of obtaining a 
drop, yet could not diveſt them- 
ſelves of expectation, however un- 
zvailing! and others calling on 
me by the tender conſiderations 
of friendſhip and affection, and 
who knew they were really dear 
to me |! Think, if poſſible, what 
my heart muſt have ſuffered at 
ſeeing and hearing their diſtreſs, 
without having it in my power 
to relieve them: for the confuſi- 
on now became general and hor- 
nd, Several quitted the other 
window (the only chance they had 
for life) to force their way to the 
water, and the throng and preſs 
upon the window was beyond 

ag 2 many forcing their paſ- 
lage from the further part of the 
om, prefled down thoſe in their 
way, who had leſs ſtrength, and 
tampled them to death. 
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From about nine to near eleven, 
I ſuſtained this cruel ſcene and 
painful fituation, fill ſupplying 
them with water, though my legs 
were almolt broke with the weight 
againſt them. By this time I 
myſelf was near preſſed to death, 
and my two companions, with 
Mr. William Parker (who had 
forced himſelf into the window) 
were really ſo. 

For a great while they pre- 
ſerved a reſpet and regard 
to me, more than indeed I 
could well expect, our circum- 
ſtances conſidered ; but now all 
diſtinction was loſt, My friend 
Baillie, Meſſrs. Jenks, Revely, 
Law, Buchanan, Simpſon, and ſe- 
veral others, for whom I had a 
real eſteem and affection, had for 
ſome time been dead at my feet ; 
and were now trampled upon by 
every corporal or common ſol- 
dier, who, by the help of more 
robuſt conſtitutions, had forced. 
their way to the window, and 
held faſt by the bars over me, 
till at laſt I became fo preſſed 
and wedged up, I was deprived of 
all motion. | | 

Determined now to give every 
thing up, I called to them, and 
begged, as the laſt inftance of 
their regard, they would remove 
the preſſure upon me, and per- 
mit me to retire out of the win- 
dow, to die in quiet. They 
gave way; and with much dif- 
ficulty I forced a paſſage into the 
center of the priſon, where the 
throng was leſs by the many 
dead, (then I believe amounting 
to one-third) and the numbers who 
flocked to the windows ; for by this 
time they had water alſo at the other 
window. | 

In 
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In the Black- hole there is a 
platform * correſponding with that 
in the barrack : I travelled over 
the dead, and repaired to the fur- 
ther end of it, juſt oppoſite to the 
other window. Here my poor 
friend Mr. Edward Eyre came 
ſtaggering over the dead to me, 
and with his uſual coolneſs and 
good nature, aſked me how I did? 
but fell and expired before I had 
time to make him a reply. I 
laid myſelf down on ſome of the 
dead behind me, on the platform ; 
and, recommending myſelf to 
heaven, had the comfort of think- 
ing my ſufferings could have no 
long duration. 

My thirſt grew now inſupport- 
able, and the difficulty of breathing 
much increaſed ; and I had not re- 
mained in this fituation, I believe, 
ren minutes, when I was ſeized 
with a pain in my breaſt, and pal- 
pitation of heart, both to the moſt 
exquiſite degree. Theſe rouſed and 
obliged me to get up again ; but 
fill the pain, palpitation, thirſt, 
and difficalty of breathing in- 
creaſed, I retained my ſenſes not- 
withſtanding 3 and had the grief 
to fee death not ſo near me as I 
moped ; but could no longer bear 
the pains I ſuffered without at- 
tempting a relief, which I knew 
freſh air would and could only 
give me. I inſtanily determined 
to puſh for the window oppoſite 
to me ; and by an effort of double 
the firength I had ever before 
poſſeſſed, gained the third rank 
at it, with one hand ſeized a bar, 
and by that means gained theſecond, 
though I think there were at leaſt 
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ſix or ſeven ranks between me and 
the window. 

In a few moments the pain, pal. 
pitation, and difficulty of breath. 
ing ceaſed ; but my thirſt continued 


intolerable, I called aloud for 
Water for God's ſake. I had been 
concluded dead; but as ſoon as 
they found me amongſt them, they 
ſtill had the reſpect and tenderneſs 
for me, crying out, Give him water, 
give him water ! nor would one of 
them at the window attempt to 
touch it until I had drank. But 
from the water I had no relief; 
my thirſt was rather increaſed by 
it; fo I determined to drink no 
more, but patiently wait the event; 
and kept my mouth moiſt from 
time to time by ſucking the perſpi- 
ration out of my ſhirt-ſleeves, and 
catching the drops as they fell, like 
heavy rain from my head and face ; 
you can hardly imagine how un- 
happy I was if any of them eſcaped 
my mouth, 

I came into the priſon without 
coat or waiſtcoat; the ſeaſon was 
too hot to bear the former, and the 
latter tempted the avarice of one 
of the guards, who robbed me of 
it when we were under the Ve- 
randa. Whilſt I was at this ſecond 
window, I was obſerved by one of 
my miſerable companions on the 
right of me, in the expedient of 
allaying my thirſt by ſucking my 
ſhirt-ſleeve. He took the hint, 
and robbed me from time to time 
of a conſiderable part of my ſtore; 
though after I detected him, I had 
even the addreſs to begin on that 
ſleeve firſt, when I thought my 
reſervoirs were ſufficiently reple- 


* This platform was raiſed between three and four feet from the floor, open 
underneath it extended the hole length of the eaſt fide of the prilon, and was 
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nifhed 3 and our mouths and noſes 
often met in the conteſt. This 

aderer I found afterwards was a 
yorthy young gentleman in the 
ſetvice, Mr. Luſhington, one of 
the few who eſcaped from death, 
and ſince paid me the compliment 
of aſſuring me, he believed he 
owed his life to the many comfort- 
able draughts he had from my 
ſleeves. Before I hit upon this 
happy expedient, I had, in an un- 
governable fit of thirſt, attempted 
drinking my urine ; but it was fo 
intenſely bitter, there was no en- 
during a ſecond taſte, whereas no 
Briſtol water could be more ſoft or 
pleaſant than what aroſe from per- 
ſpiration. 

By half an hour paſt eleven, 
the much greater number of thoſe 
liring were in an outrageous de- 
lirium, and the others quite un- 
governable; few retaining any 
calmneſs, but the ranks next the 
windows. They all now found, 
that water, inſtead of relieving, ra- 
ther heightened their uneaſineſſes; 
and, Air, air, was the general 
cry. Every inſult that could be 
deviſed againſt the guard, all the 
opprobrious names and abuſe that 
the Suba, Monickchund, &c. could 
be loaded with, were repeated to 
provoke the guard to fire upon us, 
every man that could, ruſhing tu- 
multuouſly towards the windows, 
with eager hopes of meeting the 
frit ſhot. Then a general prayer 
to Heaven to haſten the approach 
of the flames to the right and left 
of us, and put a period to our mi- 
ſery. But theſe failing, they whoſe 
frength and fpirits were quite ex- 
hauſted, laid themſelves down and 
expired quietly npon their fellows: 
ochers who had yet ſome ſtrength 


A black chriſtian ſoldier ; uſually termed ſubjcAs of Portugal. 
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and vigour left, made a laſt effort 
for the windows, and ſeveral ſuc- 
ceeded by leaping and ſcramblin 
over the backs and heads of thoſe 
in the firſt ranks ; and got hold of 
the bars, from which there was no 
removing them. Many to the right 
and left ſunk with the violent pref. 
ſure, and were ſoon ſuffocated ; for 
now a ſteam aroſe from the livin 
and the dead, which affected us in 
all its circumitances, as if we were 
forcibly held by our heads over a 
bowl of ſtrong volatile ſpirit of 
hartſhorn, until ſuffocated » nor 
could the effluvia of the one, be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the other; and 
frequently, when I was forced b 
the load upon my head and ſhout. 
ders, to hold my face down, I was 
obliged, near as I was to the win- 
dow, inſtantly to raiſe it again, ta 
eſcape ſuffocation. 

I need not, my dear friend, aſk 
your commiſeration, when I tell 
you, that in this plight, from half 
an hour paſt eleven till near two in 
the morning, I ſuſtained the weight 
of a heavy man, with his knees on 
my back, and the preſſure of his 
whole body on my head; a Dutch 
ſerjeant, who had taken his ſeat up- 
on my left ſhoulder, and a Topazꝰ 
bearing on my right ; all which, 
nothing could have enabled me 
long to ſupport, but the props and 
preſſure equally ſuſtaining me all 
around. The two latter I frequent- 
ly diſlodged, by ſhifting my hold 
on the bars, and driving my knuc. * 
kles into their ribs; but my friend 
above ſtuck faſt, and as he held by 
two bars, was immoveable. 

The repeated trials and efforts 
I made to diſlodge this inſufferable 
incumbrance upon me, at laſt quite 
exhauſted me, and towards two o 


clock, 
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clock, finding I muſt quit the win- 
dow, or fink where I was, I reſolv- 
ed on the former, having borne, 
truly for the ſake of others, infi- 
nitely more for life, than the beſt 
of it is worth. 

In the rank cloſe behind me 
was an officer of one of the ſhips, 
whoſe name was Carey, and who 
behaved with much bravery during 
the fiege, (his wife, a fine woman, 
tho? country born, would not quit 
him, but accompanied him into the 
priſon, and was one who ſurvived.) 
This poor wretch had been long 
raving for water and air; I told him 
I was determined to give up life, 
and recommended his gaining my 
tation. On my quitting, he made 
an attempt to get my place; but 
was ſupplanted. 

Poor Carey expreſſed his thank- 
fulneſs, and ſaid, he would give up 
life too; but it was with the ut- 
moſt labour we forced our way 
from the window (ſeveral in the 
inner ranks appearing to me dead 
ſtanding “.) He laid himſelf down 
to die: and his death, I believe, 
was very ſudden; for he was a 
ſhort, full, ſanguine man : his 
ſtrength was great, and J imagine, 
had he not retired with me, I 
ſhouid never have been able to have 
forced my way. 

J was at this time ſenſible of 
no pain, and little uneafüneſs. I 
found a ſtupor coming on apace, 
and laid myſelf down by that gal- 
lant old man, the reverend Mr. 
Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead with 
his ſon the heutenant, hand in 
hand, near the ſouthernmoſt wall of 
the priſon. 

When I had lain there ſome 
Ettle time, I flilt had reflection 
enough to ſuffer ſome uneafinets in 


* Unable to fall by the throng and equal preſſure round. 
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the thought, that T ſhould be tram. 
wy upon, when dead, as I myſelf 


ad done to others. With ſome 
difficulty I raiſed myſelf, and gain- 
ed the platform a fecond time, 
where JI preſently loſt all ſenſation: 
the laſt trace of ſenſibility that I 
have been able to recollect after 
my lying down, was, my ſaſh being 
uneaſy about my waift, which I un- 
tied and threw from me. Of what 
paſſed in this interval to the time 
of my reſurrection from this hole 
of horrors, I can give you no ac- 
count. 

When the day broke, and the 
gentlemen found that no intreaties 
could prevail to get the door open- 
ed, it occurred to one of them ( 
think to Mr. Secretary Cooke) to 
make a ſearch for me, in hopes I 
might have influence enough to 
gain a releaſe from this ſcene of 
miſery. Accordingly Meſſrs. Luſh- 
inzton and Walcot undertook the 
ſearch, and by my ſhirt diſcovered 
me under the dead upon the plat- 
form. They took me from thence, 
and imagining I had fome figns of 
life, brought me towards the win- 
dow I had firſt poſſeſſion of. 

But as life was equally dear to 
every man (and the ſtench ariſing 
from the dead bodies was grown ſo 
intolerable) no one would give up 
his ſtation in or near the window : 
ſo they were obliged to carry me 
back again. But ſoon after Captain 
Mills, (now captain of the com- 
pany's yacht) who was in poſſeiton 
of a ſeat in the window, had the 
humanity to offer to reſign it. I 
was again brought by the ſame 
gentleman and placed in the win- 
dow. 

At this juncture the Suba, who 
had received an account of the ha- 
vock 
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rock death had made amongſt us, 
ent one of his Jemmantdaars to 
enquire if the Chief ſurvived. They 
ſkewed me to him; told I had ap- 
arance of life remaining ; and be- 
lieved I might recover, if the door 
was opened very ſoon. This an- 
ſwer being returned to the Suba, an 
order came immediately for our re- 
leaſe, it being then near fix in the 
morning. | 

As the door opened inwards, 
and as the dead were piled up 
apainlt it, and covered all the reſt 
of the floor, it was impoſſible to 
open it by any efforts from with- 
out ; it was therefore neceſſary that 
the dead ſhould be removed by the 
few that were within, who were be- 
come ſo feeble, that the task, tho” it 
was the condition of life, was not 
performed without the utmoſt dif- 
hculty, and it was 20 minutes after 
the order came, before the door 
could be opened. 

About a quarter after fix in the 

morning, the poor remains of 146 
ſouls, being no more than three 
and twenty, came out of the Black 
hole alive, but in a condition which 
made 1t very doubtful whether they 
would ſee the morning of the next 
day; among. the living was Mrs. 
Carey, but poor Leech was among 
the dead, The bodies were drag- 
ged out of the hole by the ſoldiers, 
and thrown promiſcuouſly into the 
ditch of an unfiniſhed ravelin, 
which was afterwards filled with 
earth,” 
Mr. Holwell, Mr. Court, Mr. 
Walcot, and Mr. Burdet, were or- 
dered into the cuſtody of an officer, 
and the reſt were immediately ſet 
at liberty, except poor Mrs. Carey, 
Whoſe youth and beauty cauſed her 
to be detained for the conqueror, 
or ſome officer of ſtate, 
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Mr. Holwell when he came out 
of the priſon, was in a high fever, 
and not able to ſtand ; he was, 
however, ſent for, to be examined 
by the viceroy and was in this con- 
dition carried to his preſence. It 
was ſome time before he could 
ſpeak, but as ſoon as he was able, 
he began to relate the ſufferings 
and death of his unhappy compa- 
nions. The viceroy, without tak- 
ing any notice of this tale of diſtreſs, 
ſtopt him ſhort, by telling him, 
that he had been informed, there 
was treaſure to a very conſiderable 
value ſecreted 1n the fort, and that 
if he did not diſcover it, he muſt 
expect no mercy. Mr. Holwell re- 
plied, that he knew of no ſuch trea- 
ſure; and then began to remind 
him of his aſſurance the day before, 
that no hurt ſhould come either to 
himſelf or his friends. To this re- 
monſtrance he paid no more regard 
than he had done'to the complaint, 
but proceeded in his enquiry con- 
cerning the treaſure 3 and when he 
found no intelligence could be got, 
he ordered the general of his 
houſhold troops, whoſe name was 
Mhir Muddon, to take charge of 
Mr. Holwell as his priſoner. 

Among the guard that marched - 
before Mr. Holwell, when he went 
out from the preſence of the vice- 
roy, there was a man who carried 
a large Moratta battle-ax on his 
ſhoulder, which occaſioned a report, 
firſt, that his head was to be ſtruck 
off, and afterwards that the ſen- 
tence was executed. 

It happened unfortunately, that 
Mr. Holwell, in the hurry and con- 
fuſion of the ſiege, after the fort 
had been deſerted by Drake, forgot 
to ſet Omychund, the black mer- 
chant, whom Drake had injuriouſly 
impriſoned, at liberty. This ne- 

glect 
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ole& Omychund reſented as an act 
of wilful injuſtice, and Mr. Hol- 


well is of opinion, that if it had 


not been for Omychund's inſinua- 
tions, he ſhould have been diſcharg- 
ed with the reſt, notwithſtanding 
the offence he had given to the 
viceroy by defending the fort ; and 
the notion that prevailed of his be- 
ing privy to the concealment of 
money; and m this opinion he 
ſays he is confirmed by the con- 
finement of the three gentlemen, 
who were detained with him, who 
were all of them perſons againſt 
whomOmychundwas known to have 
conceived a particular reſentment. 
Mr. Holwell, and his aſſociates 
in captivity, were Conveyed in a 
kind of coach, drawn by oxen, call- 
ed a hackery, to the camp, where 
they were loaded with fetters, and 
lodged in the tent of a Mooriſh ſol- 
dier, which being no more than 4 
feet by 3 feet, they were obliged to 


lie, ſick as they were, half in and 


half out the whole night, which 
happened to be very rainy ; yet the 
next day their fever happily came 
to a criſis, and boils broke out on 
every part of their bodies, which, 
though they were extremely pain- 
ful, were the certain preſages of 
their recovery. The next day they 
were removed to the coaſt, and by 
order of general Mhir Muddon, 
were ſoon after ſent by ſea to Max- 
adavad, the metropolis of Bengal, 
to wait the viccroy's return, and be 
diſpoſed of as he ſhould farther de- 
termine. | 

At Maxadavad they arrived, af- 
ter a voyape of 13 days, in a large 
boat, in which they had no better 


| proviſion than rice and water, and 


no ſofter bed than ſome bamboos 
laid on the bottom timber of the 
veſſel; they were, beſides, expoſed 
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alternately to exceſſive heat aud 
violent rains, without any cover. 
ing but a bit of old mat and fome 
ſcraps of ſacking. The boils tha 
covered them were become running 
ſores, and the irons on their | 
had conſumed the fleſh almoſt to 
the bone. | m1 

When they arrived at Maxadz. to 
vad, Mr. Holwell ſent a letter to fe 
Mr. Law, the chief of the French of 
factory, with an account of their Wl 8* 
diſtreſs, and Mr. Law with great in 
politeneſs and humanity, ſent them l 
not only cloaths, linnen, proviſion ll ® 
and liquors, in great plenty, but 6 
money. 1 

About 4 o'clock on the 7th of Bll © 
July, they landed, and after march- i 
ing a conſiderable way as a ſpeRacle 6 
to the multitude that thronged Bl * 
round them, they were depoſited Wl 
under an open ſhed, not far fron Will * 
the palace. j 

In this palace they received every k 
poſſible relief, not only from the Bil + 
great kindneſs of the French and Wi © 
Dutch chiefs, but from the Arabian b 
merchants, | 

On the 18th of Joly, the viceroy Wl © 
arrived, and the priſoners then 
learned that he had enquired for 
them, in order to ſet them at liber- 
ty before he left Calcutta, and was 
offended with Mhir Muddon for 
having ſo haſtily removed them to 
Maxadavad. HE did not, however, 
order their immediate diſcharge 
when he arrived, which it is na— 
tural to ſuppoſe he would have Cone, 
if they had been detained in culto- 
dy contrary to his inclination, 

On the 25th they were conduct 
ed to the palace, to have an au- 
dience, and to know their fate; 
but they could have no audience 
that day, which, as it happened 
was a favouable circumſtance, 1 


2 
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x night the viceroy's grandmother 
Gllicited their liberty, at a feaſt, 
v which ſhe was invited on his ſafe 
return, and the viceroy promiſed 
that he would releaſe them on the 
norrow. 

On the morrow, about 5 in the 
morning, they were waked, and 
told that the viceroy would in a 
fey minutes paſs by to his palace 
of Mooteejeel. Upon this intelli- 
gence they got up, and when the 
viceroy came in fight, they paid 
kim the uſual homage, and uttered 
their benediction aloud. He look- 
ed at them with ſtrong marks of 
compaſſion in his countenance, and 
ordering his litter to ſtop, he called 
them to him, and having heard a 
fort extemporary petition, which 
was ſpoken by Mr. Holwell, he 
made no reply, but ordered two of 
his officers to ſee their irons inſtant- 
ly ſtruck off, and conduct them 
kfely wherever they choſe. to go, 
giring them a ſtrict charge to ſee 
that they ſuffered no injury or inſult 
by the way. 

This a& of mercy, however late, 
er from Whatever motive, was the 
more meritorious, as great pains 
were taken by ſome time-ſerving 
lycophants to prevent it: they told 
tie viceroy, that Mr. Holwell, 
wtwithitanding his loſſes, was ſtill 
poſſeſſed of enough to pay a con- 
liderable ſum for his freedom, to 
which the viceroy nobly replied, 
alf he has any thing left, let him 
keep it; his ſufferings have been 
great, and he ſhall have his liber- 
ty ”» 
Mr, Holwell and his friends be- 
ing thus diſmiſſed, immediately took 

at, and ſoon after arrived ſafe at 
tie Dutch ſettlement at Corcema- 


dad, where he afterwards embarked 
bor England. 
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An authentic narrative of the bs 
of the Doddington Indiaman, and 
of the adventures of thoſe on board 
abb ſurvived the fhipavreck ; 
from the journal of one of the ſur- 


diving Officers. 


HE Doddington, Captain 
ſailed from the 
Downs on the 23d of April 1755, 
in company with the Pelham, the 
Houghton, the Streatham, and the 
Edgecourt, all in the ſervice of the 
Eaſt-India company, and in about 
ſeven days got clear of the channel; 
during this time Capt. Samſon per- 
ceived that his ſhip failed faſter than 
any of the others, and he was un- 


Samſon, 


7 


willing to loſe the advantage of 
this - ſuperiority by keeping them 
company: he therefore ſtood on 
alone, and having very ſoon loft 
fight of them, he made Bonaviſta, 
one of the Cape de Verd iflands, 
lat. 16 North, on the 2oth of May, 
and on the 2 iſt he got into Porto 
Prior bay. It now appeared either 
that he had been miſtaken in ſup- 
poſing his ſhip to outſail the reſt of 
the fleet, or that he had loſt time 
by the courſe he had ſteered, for 
he found the Pelham and the Strea- 
tham had reached the bay two 
hours before him. The Houghton 
arrived ſoon afterwards, but the 
Edgecourt did not come in till the 


26th. 


On the 27th of May, the Dod- 
dington, Pelham, Streatham, and 
Houghton, having raken in their 
water, proceeded on the voyage 
together, leaving the Edgecourt in 
the road ; they continued in com- 
pany ſteering S. by E. + E. till the 
28th, when Capt. Samſon ("EEE 

e 


the courle too tar caſterly, order 


the Doddington to be kept South, 
| which 
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which again ſeparated her from the 
reſt of the fleet, and after a fine 
voyage of ſeven weeks ſhe made 
the land of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Having juſt doubled the 
Cape, a new departure was taken 
from de Agulhas on the 8th of 
July; and the veſſel having ſteered 
Eaſtward about twenty-four hours, 
between the latitude of 35 d. 30 m. 
and 32 d. the captain ordered her 
to be kept E. N. E. 

In this courſe ſhe continued till 
about a quarter before one in the 
morning of Thurſday, July 17, 
when ſhe ſtruck : the officer from 
whoſe journal this accounr is taken, 
was then aſleep in his cabin, but 
being ſuddenly awaked by the 
Rock, he ſtarted up in the utmoſt 
conſternation, and made all the 
haſte he could to get upon deck; 
here all the terrors of his ſituation 
ruſhed upon him at once; he faw 
the men daſhed to and fro by the 
violence of the ſea that rolled over 
them, and the ſhip breaking to 
22 at every ſtroke of the ſurge ; 

e crawled over, with great diffi- 
culty, to the larboard fide of the 
quarter-deck, which lay the higheſt 
out of water, and there he found 
the captain, who ſaid very little 
more than they muſt all periſh ; in 
a few minutes a ſea parted them, 
and he ſaw him no more. He made 
a ſhift to ger back to the quarter- 
deck, but he was very much bruiſ- 
ed, and the ſmall bone of his left 
arm was broken; all the reſt of the 
ſhip was under water, and ſhattered 
to pieces. In this dreadful ſituation, 
expecting every moment to be ſwal- 
lowed up, he heard ſomebody cry 
out, Land ! upon this he looked ea- 
gerly about him, but though he 

aw ſomething which he ſuppoſed 
was taken for land, he believed it 
only the range of the ſea on the 
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other fide of the breakers; at the 
ſame moment the ſea broke over 
him with great violence, and not 
only forced him from his hold, but 
ſtunned him by a violent blow upon 
his eye. Though from this time he 
lay inſenſible till after day light, 
yet he continued upon the wreck, 
and when he recovered he found 
himſelf made faſt to a plank by 2 the 
nail that had been forced into bis 

ſhoulder. Beſides the pain that he 


felt from his wounds and bruiſes, he 1 
was now, fo benumbedwith cold, that 4 
he could ſcarce move either hand or _ 
foot; he called out as loud as he could, th 
and was heard by the people on the * 
rocks, but they could give him no 4 


aſſiſtance, ſo that it was a conſider. 
able time before he could diſengage 1 
himſelf and crawl on ſhore, 

This ſhore was a barren uninha- 
bited rock, in the lat. of 33d. 44m, 
South, and diſtance about 250 
leagues Eaſt of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here were now met Mr, 
Evan Jones, chief mate, Mr. John 
Collet 2d, Mr. William Webb zd, 
and Mr. S. Powell 5th mate; Ri- 
chard Topping, carpenter; Neal 
Bothwell and Nathaniel Chiſholm, 
quarter-maſters ; Daniel Ladova, 
the captain's ſteward ; Henry 
Sharp, the ſurgeon's ſervant, Tho- 
mas Arnold, a black, and John 
Mackdowal, ſervants to the cap- 
tain ; Robert Beaſeley, John King, 
Gilbert Chain, Terence Mole, Jo- 
nas Roſenbury, John Glaſs, — 
Taylor, and Hendrick Scantz, 
ſeamen ; John Yets, midſhipman; 
and John Liſter, Ralph Smith, and 
Edward Dyſoy, matroſſes. Theſe 
perſons, being 23 in number, wers 
all that remained of 270 fouls that 
were on board when the flup 
ſtruck, | 

Their firſt care was to ſearch 
among the things which had been 

| throw 
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thrown 2 the rocks from the 
ſhip, for ſomething to cover them, 
in which they ſucceeded beyond 
their hopes. The next thing they 
felt the want of was fire: and this 
was not ſo eaſily ſupplied ; ſome 
of them attempted to kindle two 
pieces of wood, by ——_ them 
together, but without ſucceſs ; 
others went peeping about among 
the rocks to pick up ſomething that 
might ſerve for a flint and ſteel ; 
after long ſearch they found a box 
that contained two gun flints and 
2 broken file ; this was a joyful 
xcquifition, but ſtill they had no- 
thing that would kindle from a 
ſpark, and till ſomething like tin- 
der could be procured, the flint 
and ſteel were uſeleſs ; a farther 
ſearch was therefore undertaken 
with inexpreſſible ſollicitude and 
anxiety; a caſk of gunpowder was 
at laſt diſcovered, but to their 
neat diſappointment it proved to 
be wet ; however, upon a near 
examination, a ſmall quantity was 
found at the bottom of the caſk, 
which had ſuffered no damage. 
dome of this they bruiſed on a 
lnnen rag, which ſerved them 
very well for tinder, and a fire 
Ws ſoon made; the bruiſed and 
wounded gathered about it, and 
the reſt went in ſearch of other 
neceſſaries, without which the 
rock could afford them but a ſhort 
reſpite from deſtruction. In the 
afternoon a box of wax candles, 
anda caſe of brandy were brought 
in; both were extremely welcome, 
eſpecially the brandy, of which 
frery one thought it adviſeable to 
take a dram. Soon after ſome 
hers of the party returned with 
an account that they had diſcovered 
acalk almoſt full of freſh water, 
Which was yet of more conſe- 
quence than the brandy, and Mr, 


ol. I. 
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Jones brought in ſome pieces of 
ſalt- pork, and ſoon aftcr ſome 
others arrived driving before them 
ſeven hogs, which had come on 
ſhore alive; ſome caſks of beer, 
water, flour, were alſo ſeen at a 
diſtance, but it was not then poſ- 
ſible to get them over the rocks. 
The approach of night made it ne- 
ceſſary to provide Gas ſhelter, all 
hands therefore were employed ta 
make a tent of ſome canvas that 
had been thrown on ſhore, which 
was at laſt effected, though it was 
ſo ſmall for want of more ſail- 
cloth, that it would not hold them 
all. The iſland was much fre- 
quented by a kind of water-fowl 
ſomething larger than a duck, call- 
ed a gannet, and the higheſt part 
of it was covered with their dung ; 
upon this part they were obliged 
to build their tent, for fear of 
being overflowed, and they placed 
thoſe who could not walk, under 
the tenr, and kindled a fire near 
them ; but as they had paſſed the 
day without food, they paſſed the 
night without reſt; for beſides, 
that they were ſunk a foot in the 
fowl's dung, the night was ſo 
tempeſtuous that the wind blew 
about their fire, and before it could 
be ſcraped together again, the rain 
put it out, 

In the morning, which was 
Friday, July the 18th, thoſe that 
were able went again about the 
rock, to ſee what could be ſaved 
from the wreck, but to their great 
mortification, they found all the 
caſks which they had ſeen the night 
before, except one of beer, and 
one of flour, ſtaved to pieces 
againſt the rocks ; ſoon after theſe 
were ſecured the tide flowed up, 
and put a ſtop to the work of that 
day. "The company therefore was 
called together to eat their firſt 

VU bn meal, 
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meal, and ſome raſhers of pork 
were broiled upon the coals for 
dinner. 

The ſitting down thus deſolate 
and forlorn, to a repaſt, which they 
uſed to ſhare in the convivial chear- 
fulneſs, which naturally aroſe from 
the conſciouſneſs of preſent plenty, 
and the hope of ſuture, ſtruck them 
with ſuch a ſenſe of their con- 
dition, that they burſt into paſſion- 
ate lamentations, wringing their 
hands and looking round them with 
all the wildneſs of deſpair. In ſuch 
tumuit of mind, our thoughts 
hurry from one object to another, 
to fix, if poſſible, upon ſomething 
that may afford comfort; and one 
of the company recollecting, that 
as the carpenter was among them, 
they might build a ſloop, if they 
could procure materials and tools, 
mentioned this as a ſubject of 
hope to the reſt. Every man's at- 
tention was immediately turned 
upon the carpenter, who declared 
that he had no doubt but he ſhould 


be able to build a floop that would 


carry them all to ſome port of 
ſafety, 1f tools and materials could 
be found ; at that time indeed, they 
had no rational proſpect of procuring 
either, any more than of bein 
able to victual a ſloop, if they had had 
one ready built ; yet they had no 
ſooner placed their deliverance one 
remove beyond total impoſſibility, 
than they ſeemed to think it neither 
improbable nor difficult; they 
began to eat without farther re- 
pining. and that moment the boat 
engrolicd their whole converſation; 
and they not only debated upon 
the ſze and manner of rigging 
her, but to what port they ſhould 
ſteer her, whether to the Cape or 
Delagoa, 

As ſoon as they had finiſhed thejr 
repaſt, ſome went in ſearch of 


tools, others to mend the tent; 
no tools however were found that 
day. 

Saturday, July 19, they ſecured 
four butts of water, one ca{k of flour, 
one hogſhead of brandy, and one of 
their little boats, which had been 
thrown up by the tide, in a ſhattered 
condition; but they found no tools 
except a ſcraper. 

Sunday, July 20, they had the 
good fortune to find a hamper, in 
which there were files, ſail-needles, 
gimblets, and an azimuth compaſs. 
card. They alſo found two qua. 
drants, a Carpenter's adze, a chiſſel, 
and three ſword-blades, and a 
cheſt of treaſure. This ſearch was 
made very early in the morning, 
as there had been a prodigious 
ſurf rolling in all the day before, 
by which it was reaſonab'e to ſup- 
pole ſomething would be thrown 
up. At ten o'clock they all a- 
ſembled to prayers, and did not 
go out again till after dinner, when 
they found molt of the packets of 
letters belonging to the king, and the 
company; theſe they carefully dried 
and laid by. 

The ſame day, as they were 
ſearching about the beach, they 
found the body of a gentlewoman, 
which they knew to be that of 
Mrs. Collet, the wife of their ſe- 
cond mate, who was then at 2 
little diſtance from the ſpot. The 
mutual affection of this couple was 
remarkably tender, and Mr. Jones, 
the firſt mate, immediately ſtepped 
aſide to Mr. Collet, and found 
means to take him to the other fie 
of the rock, while the other two 
mates, the carpenter, and ſome 
others, dug a grave in the bird's 
dung, in which they depoſited the 
body, reading over it the burial 
ſervice, from a French prayer: boot, 
which had driven aſhore wich heron 
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the wreck. Having thus paid the 
debt of humanity to the dead, and 
concealed from Mr: Collet a fight 
which would moſt ſenſibly, if not 
fatal'y, have affected him, they 
fund means, after ſome days, to 
diſclole to him by degrees what 
they had done, and to give him 
the wedding-ring, which they had 
taken from her finger. He receiv- 
ed it with great emotion, and after- 
wards ſpent many days in railing a 
monument over the grave, by piling 
up the ſquareſt ſtones he could find, 
on the top of which he fixed an 
em plank, and inſcribed it with 
her name, her age, the time of 
her death, and ſome account of 
the fatal accident by which it was 
occaſioned, 

On Monday, July 21, they fe- 
cured ſome more water and pork, 
and found ſome timber, plank, 
cordage, and canvas. Theſe they 
ſecured with great joy for the boat, 
tough as yet they were in want 
of many implements, without 
which it was impoſſible for the 
carpenter to work. He had jaſt 
tnithed a ſaw, but he had neither 
de hammer nor nails, It happened, 
9 however, that one of the ſeamen, 
up Hendrick Scantz, a Swede, having 
picxed up an old pair of bellows, 
brought them to his companions, 
aud told them, that he had been by 
profeſ.on a ſmith, and that with 
teſe bellows and a forge, which 
4 le hoped they would be able, by his 
- direction, to build, he could fur- 
aſh the carpenter with all the tools 


" ne would want, nails included, as 
6 penty of iron might be obtained 


by burning the timber which had 
U "me on ſhore from the wreck. 
bis account was received with 


„ "port of joy; the ſmith im. 
N applied himſelf to mend 
X * bellows, and the three follow- 
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ing days were ſpent in building a tent 
and a forge, in bringing together 
the timber and plank tor the carpen- 
ter's uſe, who was alſo buſy in get- 
ting ready the few tools he had, that 
he might begin the boat as ſoon as 
poilible. 

Thurſday, July 24. the carpen- 
ter, aſſiſted by Cheſholm the quar- 
ter-maſter, began to work upon the 
keel of the boat, which they had 
determined ſhould be a ſloop, 30 
feet long, and 12 wide, This day 
alſo the ſmith finiſhed his forge, 
and laid in a quantity of fir for fuel. 
From this time the carpenter and 
{mith continued to work with inde- 
fatigable diligence, except when 
they were prevented by the wea- 
ther ; the ſmith having fortunately 
found the ring and nut of a bower 
anchor, which ſerved him for an 


anvil, ſupplied chiſſels, axes, ham- 


mers, nails, as they wanted, and the 
carpenter uſed them with great dex- 
terity and diſpatch, till the 31ſt, when 
he fell ſick. 

As the lives of the whole com- 
pany depended upon the carpenter, 
they watched his recovery with the 
utmoſt impatience and anxicty, and 
to their unſpeakable joy he was ſo far 
recovered on the 2d of Auguſt, as 
to return to his work. 

In the mean time the ſtores which 
they had ſaved from the wreck were 
ſo near exhauſted, that they came 
to an allowance of two ounces of 
bread a man per day, and had no 
ſalt pork, except what they were 
determined to keep to vicual the 
boat ; water alſo fell ſhort. In this 
diſtreſs they had recourſe to ſcve- 
ral expedients; they dug a well, 
in hopes to find a ſpring, but were 
diſappointed ; they attempted to 


knock down ſome of the gannets 


that ſettle on the top of the rock, 
and in this they had ſome ſucceſs ; 
U 2 bat 
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but they found the fleſh very rank, 
of a filby taſte, and as black as a 
ſhoe. They alſo made a raft or 
float, called a catamaran, on which 
they propoſed to go out a fiſhing, 
with ſuch hooks and lines as had 
come aſhore. They killed alſo 
ſome ſeals, but all thoſe who eat of 
them were ſick. 

When they were driven to great 
diſtreſs, they killed a hog, but 
they had generally ſucceſs in fiſhing 
on a float, and they ſometimes ſent 
out two at a time. It happened, 
however, that Mr. Collet the ſe- 
cond mate, and Mr. Yets the 
midſhipman, were very near be- 
ing driven out to ſea on one of theſe 
floats, where they would inevitably 
have periſhed. —On the 2oth of 
Auguſt they had been fiſhing all 
the afternoon, till about four o'clock 
when they weighed, and endea- 
voured to come in again, but the 
wind ſuddenly freſhening up to the 
weltward, they found, that inſtead 
of gaining ahead, they drove out 
very faſt, The people on ſhore 
perceived their diſtreſs, but knew 
not how to aſhſt them; at laſt, 
however, they ſent out another 
float, with killicks and ropes, which 
they hoped would enable them to 
ride till the wind became more 
moderate; but the ſurf was fo 
great, that it overſet three times, 
and the men were obliged to 
ſwim back, In the mean time, 
they ſaw their friends driving out 
to ſea at a great rate, and were 
juſt giving them up to inevitable 
deſtruction, when the carpenter 
fent them word, that he would 
make the little boat ſo tight, that 
ſhe ſhould not take in water, 
faſter than one man could lave 
it out. This gave them freſh hope, 
and every one was ready to ven- 
ture out for the deliverance of 
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their friends. The carpenter gif. 
patched the boat in a quarter gf 
an haur, and ſhe ſoon overtogk 
the. float, and took Collet and 
Yets on board. They ſoon found, 
however, that the water gained 
very faſt upon them, notwithiland. 
ing their utmoſt: efforts, and when 
ſhe came in, ſhe was fo full of water, 
that in a few minutes ſhe muſt hare 
ſunk. 

As they were now afraid cf 
venturing any more on the raft 
the carpenter went again to work 
on the little boat, * put her in. 
to compleat repair. Their ſuccek 
in fiſning was very uncertain; 
ſometimes they took great qua. 
tities, and ſometimes they took none, 
Nor were the ſupplies they gained 
on ſhore leſs precarious ; the gan- 
nets would ſometimes ſettle in a- 
mazing numbers, like a cloud, 
and fometimes they would totally 
diſappear for ſeveral days together, 
This made them very defirons 0 
finding ſome way to preſerve the 
food they caught, from putrefaction, 
that they might lay by the fur- 
plus of a fortunate day, to ſene 
them when neither gannets nor fill 
were to be caught. 'They made 
ſeveral attempts to cure both their 
fiſh and their fowl by ſmoaking 
it, but withont ſucceſs. They then 
attempted to make ſalt, but thi 
had like to have been fatal t 


them all. The ſmith had mended 


a copper veſſel for the experimem, 
and they immediately began to work 
without knowing that their proc 
in ſalt making would diſſolve the 
ſurface of the copper into verdi 
greeſe, and that this ſolution or 
ruſt of copper was' poiſon. Salt,hov- 
ever, was procured, but tne qual. 
ty that made it poiſonous hep. 
pened to abound in ſuch 4 8 
gree, as to make it intole dhe s 
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fnfive to the taſte ; it was there- 
fre thrown away, but thoſe who 
had ventured to palare it, were 
{ized with violent cholics, cold 
(eats, and reachings, which ſuffi- 
czntly convinced them of the danger 
they had eſcaped. 

Wedneſday, Sept. 3. They had 
now been inhabitants of this de- 
folate rock, ever ſince the 17th 
of July, near ſeven weeks, and 
FW curing this time they had often 


of WY {en a great ſmoke on the main 
ond, which made them very de- 
. firous to ſend the boat, to try 
cel hat aſſiſtance might be obtained 
in; WY fom thence. On this day, there- 
nn. WY fore, Bothwell, Roſenbury, and 
one. WJ Taylor, jet out on the diſcovery, 
ned ud at night the people on ſhore 
ran Wi nade a large fire on the higheſt 
n 2. part of the rock, as a ſignal to 


them. 

While they were waiting the 
return of the boat, they were all 
thrown into the utmoſt conſterna- 
don by an accident which hap- 
pened to the carpenter, who un- 
fortunately cut his leg with an 
adze, in ſuch a manner, that he 
was in great danger of bleeding 
to death, they having no ſurgeon 
among them, nor any thing proper 
do apply to the wound. At length, 


the blood was ſtaunched, and the 
wound healed withoutany bad ſymp- 
wn intervening. | 
daturday, Sept. 6. The weather 
having been fair for 48 hours, 
they impatiently expected the re- 
turn of the boat. At noon they 
came very uneaſy at having ſeen 
nothing of her; but juſt as they 
vere fitting down to dinner, they 
vere agrecably ſurpriſed by two 
af their people, who came running 
over the rocks, crying out, e 


biat! the boar ! They all ſtarted 


however, tho' with much difficulty, 
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up, overjoyed at the ſound, and 
ran to ſez her come in, with great 
hopes that ſhe had ſucceeded ; 
but they ſoon diſtinguiſhed, that 
ſhe was rowed only by one man 
who plied both oars: they con- 
cluded, therefore, that the other 
two were loſt or detained ;. but 
preſently they ſaw another get up 
from the bottom of the boat, 
where it was ſuppoſed he had lain 
down for a ſhort refreſhment, and 
then the boat came forward ſome- 


what faſter, though ftill at a ſlow 


rate. The dinner was now en- 
tirely forgot, and after they had 
waited an hour on the beach with 
the utmoſt impatience, the boat 
came in. Ihe two men were 
Keſenbury and Taylor, who the 
moment they ſtept on ſhore, threw 
themſelves on their knees, and in 
ſhort but earneſt ejaculations re- 
turned thanks to God for having 
once more ſet them ſafe upon 
this place, which, barren and de- 
ſolate as it was, they- now con- 
ſidered as an aſylum from a fitu- 
ation of much greater diſtreſs, 
Having exerted their utmoſt effort 
to bring the boat in, their ſtrength 
forſook them at once, and they were 
not able to riſe from the groundwith- 
out aſſiſtance. 

As ſoon as they were got over 
to the tent, every body was buſy 
to procure them ſome refreſhment, 
for they found that the boat was 
quite empty both of proviſions 
and water. They dreſſed them 
lome fiſh, with as much haſte as 
they could, and perceiving that 
they were quite exhauſted with 
watching and labour, they left them 
when they had eaten their meal, 
without aſking any queſtions, and 
they immediately fell aſleep. 


The behaviour of theſe honeſt 
ſailors to their meſs-mates, was 
an 
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an uncommon inſtance of hearty 
kindneſs, and generous ſelf-denial ; 
the impatience of their curioſity 
muſt have been both increaſed 
and juſtified in proportion as they 
were intereſted in the account 
that was to gratify it ; yet even this 
curioſity, in which life itſelf was con- 
cerned, they had the kindneſs and 
the fortitude to repreſs, rather than 
delay the refreſhment of others for 
Its gratification. 

The account which was given by 
the two adventurers when they a- 
woke, was to this eſect: 

About three o'clock on the day 
they ſet out, they got round a 
point, about ſix leagues eaſt of the 
rock *, as they approached, it had 
the appearance of a double point, 
which encouraged them to hope, that 
between the two points they ſhould 
find a harbour; but in this hope 
they were diſappointed, for they 
found a large ſurf all along the 
coaſt, However, about five o clock, 
having ſeen only one of the na- 
tives, they ventured to pull in for 
the ſhore, but the moment they 
got into rhe ſurf, the boat over- 
ſet. By this accident poor Both- 
well was drowned, and the other 
two, who reached the ſhore in an 
exhauſted and feeble condition, 
were left dellitute of every kind 
of proviſion, except a ima'l key 
of brandy. As ſoon às they had 
a little recovered their ſtrength, 
they crawled along the ſhore to 
ſeck for the boat, having no other 
hope of ſhelter from the wild bealts, 
which might be expected to come 
abroad in the night. After ſome 
{earch they found her, but they were 


* Tt does not appear by any map, that in lat. 3% 40, 250 leagues cal 
of the Cape, the uppoled fituation of their rock, they could be wilhin 1 
leagues of any part ct tlic main land, they muſt therefore be all miſtaken in d 


reckoning. 
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too weak to get her up, and dark. 
neſs coming on, they were oblig. 
ed to lie down upon the ſand, with 
no other covering than the branches 
of a tree, and in this condition 
they paſſed the night. As ſoon 
as the morning dawned, they went 
again to look for the boat, which 
the ſurf had driven from where 
they left her. As they walked a- 
long the coaſt they ſaw a man 
and advanced toward him, upon 
which he ran away into the woods, 
that lay near the beach, and were 
very thick. They went on, and 
ſoon after diſcovered the body of 
their companion Bothwell, which 
had been dragged up the ſand a 
conſiderable diſtance from the 
water, and torn to picces by ſome 
wild beaſt. This terrified them 
exceedingly, and having found the 
boat, the dread of paſling another 
night on ſhore determined them 
immediately to return. They were 
however, prevented in the attempt 
by a freſh gale at welt, and be- 
fore they could put back, the boat 
overſet with them a ſecond time, 
and drove with them along the 
ſhore. Aﬀer much ſtruggling and 
ſwimming, they got once more 
ſafe on the land : but as they 
had now been faſting ever {ince 
three o'clock the day befofe, they 
were fainting with hunger and 
fatigne. It happened, however, 
that they met with a fruit Te- 
lembling an apple, which tne? 
eagerly gathered and eat, withou: 
knowing either its name 0“ 1 
quality. By good fortune it 6% 
them no harm; and being ſome— 
what reſreſned by their antes 
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ing it upſide down, they crept 
under it to ſleep, being thus very 
well ſheltered from the ſun, and 
ſecured againſt the wild beaſts, 
Thoſe who know the irrefiſtible 
power of ſleep, after long watch- 
ing and exceſſive labour, will not 
conclude that their firſt lumber 
was ſhort, becauſe their ſituation 
was incommodious or inſecure ; 
they waxed, however, before the 
next morning, and peeping under 
the edge of the boat, they could 
diſcern the feet of ſeveral creatures, 
which by their claws they ſuppoſ- 
ed to be tygers, paſs by them 
to and again. This was a ſuffi- 
cient motive to remain in their 
telling place till the morning, when 
they looked out again, and ſaw 
the feet of a man. Upon this diſ- 
covery they came from under the 
boat, to the great aſtoniſhment of 
the poor ſavage, and two other 
men and a boy, who were at ſome 
Ctznce, When they had got all 
together, and were a little recover- 
ed from their ſurpriſe, they made 
liens to the ſailors to go away, 
which they endeavoured to do, 
though they were able to move 
bet very ſlowly. Before they had 
gone far from the boat, a conſider- 
able number of the natives ran 
down upon them with their lances. 
It happened that Roſenbury had 
pieked up the malt of the boat 
and a piſtol which had been waſh- 
ed on ſhore, as he went along; 
being thus armed, when the In- 
duns came down upon him, and 
being beſides unable to run, he 
imprudentiy turned about, and ex- 
Ting all his ſtrength, advanced to- 


Warus them in a threatening manner, 


ſuppoſing they would have been 
leized with a pannic and retreated 
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ian repaſt, they made {ſhift to 
khzul the boat on ſhore, and turn- 
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into the woods, It happened, how- 
ever, that he was miſtaken; for 
inſtead of running away they ſur. 
rounded him, and began to whet 
their lances. Taylor thought it 
was now time to try what could 
be done by ſupplication ; he there- 
fore threw himſelf on his knees, and 
in a piteous tone cried out for mercy ; 
but Roſenbury took refuge in the 
water. The ſavages immediately 
came up to Taylor, and began to 
ſtrip him: he ſuffered them quietly 
to take his ſhoes and his ſhirt, but 
when they attacked his trowſers 
he made ſome reſiſtance, and by his 
geſtures, intreated they wouid not 
leave him quite naked, upon which 
they thought fit to deſiſt. They 
then made ſigns for Roſenbury to 
come to them, who waz all this 
while ſwimming about in the fea ; 
but he refuſed, and made ſigns 
that they would kill him. They 
then pointed to Taylor, intimat- 
ing that they had not killed him: 
upon this he came forward, and 
having firſt thrown them his piſtol, 
and all his cloaths but his ſhirr, he 
ventured to put himſelf in their 
hands. When he came up they 
offered him no violence, only held 
the boat's maſt and the piſtol to 
him, by way of deriding the folly 
of his attempt to fright them. They 
ſeemed to be very much pleaſed 
with the clothes, which they di- 
vided among them as far as they 
would go. Then they began to 
rifle the boat, and having taken 
all the rope they could find, and 
the hook by which they rudder 
hung to the tern-poſt, they began 
to knock the ſtern to pieces, for 
the iron which they ſaw was about 
it. Next to knocking the poor 
wretches oa the head, this was the 
worlt thing they could do, and, 
rough as they were, they bur into 
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tears at the injury that was offered to 
their boat, and iutreated the ſavages 
to defiit, with ſuch agony of diſtreſs 
that they ſuffered the boat to re- 
main as they tound it. Encouraged 
by this appearance of placability 
and kindneis, and urged by hunger, 
they aſked by ſigns, for ſomething 
to eat; this requeſt was aiſo grant- 
ed, and having given them ſome 
roots, they again made ſigns for 
them to depart'; upon which they 
once more . launched their boat, 
anc got into it, but the wind blow- 
ing ſtrong from the welt,they could 
not put off. The natives per- 
ceiving that they were willing to 
comply with their defires, but not 
able, covered them with the boat 
to ile-p under, and left them as they 
had found them, The next morning, 
the weather being fine, and the wind 
caiterly, they launched the boat a 
third time, and returned back to 
the rock, 

From this time till Sunday the 
29th of Sevteinber, the carpenter 
and ſmith continued to work upon 
the boat, and the people were 
buſy in gettinz in from time to 
time what was thrown up from the 
wreck, particularly cordage and 
canvas, to rig the boat, and ſome 
caſks of freſh water, which they 
were very ſollic itous to keep for ſea- 
ſtores, as their eſcape in the boat 
ſcarce depended leſs upon freſh water 
than upon the ſails themſelves. On 
this day, after they had been at 
prayers, a duty which was regular- 
ly and publicly performed every 
Sunday, the ofiicers diſcovered that 
the cheſt of treaſure had been 
broke open, and the greater part 
of it taken away and concealed, 
It miy perhaps be thought ſtrange, 
that people, whom danger had 
mace religious, ſhould at the ſame 


time be gu:ity of theft; but, upon 
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this occaſion, it ſnould be remem- 
bered, that as ſoon as the ſhip i, 
loſt, the ſailors loſe their pay, and 
the captain his command; ey 
diſtinction and ſubordination {that 
ſubſiſted on ſhip- board is at an end; 
and whatever 1s caſt on ſhore from 
the wreck is, by the ſailors, con- 
ſidered as common property, The 
men, therefore, who thought ſt 
ſecretly to take what they deemed 
their ſhare of this treaſure, were 
not, in their own opinion, guilty 
of diſhoneſty, but intended only 
to ſecure what they feared the off. 
cers would monopolize, and by 
this means prevent diſputes, which, 
in their circumſtances, might pro- 
duce fatal effects. The officers, 
however, when they diſcovered 
what had been done, and found 
that nobody would own they knew 
any thing about it, propoſed 
to write the form of an oath, 
adminiſter it ſeparately to 
every individual, the officers ta 
take it firit, But to this the ma- 
jority immediately objefted ; for 
though they might not ſuppoſe 
they had committed a crime by 
taking the treaſure, they knew it 
would be not only immoral, but 
impious, to ſwear they had not 
taken it. As the minority were not 
in a condition to ſupport their mo- 
tion, the affair was ſuffered to relt, 
without farther enquiry or remo0l- 
ſtrance. 

On the 6th of October they 
found a fowling-piece ; this was 
a joyful acquiſition, and though 
the barrel was much bent, it ws 
ſoon made ſerviceable by the cat 
penter, and uſed with great uc- 
cls in ſhooting the bi:ds, whici 
before they had no way of takin; 
but by knocking them down Vit 4 
ſtick. On 
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On Friday October 11, they 
rceived the gannets, which had 

of late forſaken them, to hover 

again about the rock in great 
numbers, and were in hopes they 
would ſettle to lay their eggs, in 
which, to their great joy, they were 
not diſappointed ; for after this time 
they were conſtantly ſupplied with 
ezos in great plenty, till the begin- 
ning of January, when the ſeaſon of 


laying was paſt. 
On Sunday October 20, Mr. 
Collet, Mr. Webb, and two 


others, ventured out once more 
on the float, but the wind ſpring- 
ing up very freſh, the float broke 
looſe, and drove them to the 
other ſide of the rocks. 'The wind 
ſtill riing, and the ſea running 
very high, it was impoſſible for the 
boat to put out; they were there- 
fore obliged to remain all night 
among the ſeals on the rocks, with- 
out any ſhelter or refreſhment. 
But in this fituation, however 
dreadful, they received great com- 
fort from reflecting how much 
more dreadful it would have been, 
if inſlead of being driven to the 
rocks, their float had been carried 
out to ſea. It was noon the next 
day before the wind abated, and 
then the boat ventured off ; but 
as the waves ſtill ran high, it 
could bring-in no more than two at 
a time, leaving the float behind 
them. They had now ſome rainy 
weather, which proved very ac- 
ceptable, as they contrived to 
live ſome of the water for ſea- 
lores ; but they were {till in great 
want of brezd, haviog lived many 
days on ſhort allowance. As a laſt 
reſource, they thought of build- 
Ing an oven, for they had ſome 
barrels of flour, though they had 
ro bread : in this attempt they 
ſuccreded, beyond their expec- 
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tations, and were able to convert 
their flour into a tolerable biſcuit, 

Thisbiſcuit, however, was at length 
ſo near exhauſted, that they were 
obliged to live upon a few ounces 
a day, without brandy, of which 
only a ſmall quantity remained, 
and this they preſerved inviolable 
for the uſe of the carpenter. They 
were alſo ſo ſhort of water, that of 
this they wereallowed but halt a pint 
a day. 

In this condition, however, they 
happily in a great degree preſerved 
their health and vigour, and on 
the 16th of February they launch- 
ed their boat, and called her the 
Happy Deliverance. On the 17th 
they got their little pittance of 
ſtores on board, and on the 18th 
they ſet ſail from the rock, on 
which they had lived juſt ſeven 
months, and to which at parting 
they gave the name of Bird 1/and. 


— 
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A wonderful and affecting account 
of the preſervation of three per- 


ſens buried above five weeks in 


ſnow fixty feet deep, by Dr. 
Jaſeph Bruni, profeſſor of philo- 
phy at Turin. From the Phi- 
4%. Tranſactions, publiſhed this 


mouth. 


Small cluſter of houſes at a 
place called Bergemoletto 

near Demonte in the upper val- 
ley of Stura, was on the 19th of 
March 1755, entirely overwhelm- 
ed by two vaſt bodies of ſnow that 
tumbled down from a neighbour- 
ing mountain. All the inhabitants 
were then within doors, except 
one Joleph Rochia and his ſon, 
a lad of 15, who were on the 
roof of their houſe clearing away 
the ſnow which had fallen tor three 
days incellantly, A prieſt going 
* 
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by to maſs, adviſed them to come 


down, having juſt before obſerved 


a body of ſnow tumbling from the 
mountain towards them. The man 
deſcended with great precipitation 
and fled with his fon, he knew 


not whither ; but ſcarce had he 


gone 30 or 40 ſteps, before his 
fon, who followed him, fell down ; 
on which looking back, he ſaw 
his own and his neighbours houſes, 
in which were 22 perſons in all, 
covered with a high mountain of 
fnow. He lifted ap his ſon, and re- 
flecting that his wife, his fiſter, two 
children, and all his effects were thus 
buried, he fainted away; but ſoon 
reviving got ſafe to a friend's houſe 
at ſome diſtance. ä 

Five days after, Joſeph being 
perfectly recovered, got upon the 
mow, with his ſon, and two of 
his wife's brothers, to try if he 
could find the exact place where 
his houſe ſtood; but after many 
openings made in the ſnow -they 
could not diſcover it. The month 
of April proving hot, and the 
now beginning to ſoften, he again 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
cover his effects, and to bury as 
he thought, the remains of his 
family. He made new openings 


and threw in carth, to melt the 


ſnow, which on the 24th of April 
was greatly diminiſhed. He broke 
through ice ſix Engliſh feet thick, 
with iron bars, thruſt down a 
long pole and touched the ground, 
but evening coming on, he de- 
tifted. 

His wife's brother, who lived 
at Demonte, dreamed that right, 
that his ifler was fii!] alive, and 
begged him to help her; the 
man affected by his dream, roſe 
early in the mortiug and went 
to Bergemoletto, where Jojeph 
was; and aſter refung himtelf a 
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little, went with him to work vp. 
on the ſnow, where they made an. 
other opening, which led then 
to the houſe they ſearched for; 
but finding no dead bodies in it; 
ruins, they ſought for the (table, 
which was about 240 Engliſh feet 
diſtant, which having found they 
heard a cry of, Help, my gear 
brother, Being greatly jurpriſed 
as well as encouraged by theſe 
words, they laboured with all di- 
ligence till they had made a large 
opening, through which the bro- 
ther who had the dream imme- 
diately went down, where the 
ſiſter with an agonizing and fecble 
voice told him, I have aluayt 
truſted in God and you, that yt 
would not forſake me. The other 
brother and the huſband then went 
down, and found ſti!l alive the 
wife about 45, the ſiſter about 
35, and a daughter about thirteen 
years old. Theſe they raiſed on 
their ſhoulders to men abore, 
who pulled them up as if from 
the grave, aud carried them to a 
neigabouring houſe : they were 
unable to walk, and ſo waſled, 
that they appeared like mere kele- 
tons. They were immediately put 
to bed, and gruel of rye- flour and 
a little butter was given to re- 
cover them. Some days after the 
intendant came to ſee them, and 
found the wife ſtill unable to is 
from bed, or uſe her feet, from 
the intenſe cold ſhe had endures, 
and the uneaſy potlure the ha 
been in. "The filter, whoſe legs 
had been bathed with hot wine, 
could walk with ſome diihcuty. 
and the daughter needed uo further 
reniedies. 

On the intendant's interrogal- 
ing the women, they told him, 
that on the morning of the 10% 
of March they were in the ſtable 
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with a boy of ſix years old, and 
a girl of about thirteen ; in the 
{ame table were fix goats, one of 
which having brought forth two 
dead kids the night before, they 
went to carry her a ſmall veſſel 
of rve-flour gruel ; there were alſo 
an aſs and five or fix fowls. "They 
were ſheltering themſelves in a 
warm corner of the ſtable till the 
church bell ſhould ring, 3 
to attend the ſervice. The wife 
related, that wanting to go out 
of the ſtable to kindle a fire in 
the houſe of her huſband, who 
was clearing away the ſnow from 
the top of it, ſhe perceived a maſs 
of ſnow breaking down towards 
the eaſt, upon which ſhe went 
back into the ſtable, ſhut the door, 
and told her ſiſter of it. In leſs 
than three minutes they heard the 
roof break over their heads, and 
aſo part of the ceiling. The fitter 
:dviſed to get into the rack and 
mnger, which they did, The 
als was tied to the manger, but 
got looſe by kicking and ſtrug- 
ung, and threw down the little 
veilel, which they found, and after- 
wards uſed to hold the melted 
now, which ſerved them for 
drink. 

Very fortunatcly the manger 
was under the main prop of the 
ſtable, and ſo reſiſted the weight 
of the ſnow. Their firſt care was 
to know what they had to eat. 
The ſiſter ſaid ſhe had 15 cheſ- 
nuts in her pocket ; the children 
lad they had breakfaſted, and 
ſhould want no more that day. 
They remembered there were 36 
or 49 cakes in a place near the 
table, and endeavoured to get at 
them, but were not able for the 
inow. They called often for help, 
but were heard by none. The 


liter gave the cheinuts to the wile, 
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and eat two herſelf, and they drank 


ſome ſnow water. "The aſs was 
reſtleſs, and the goats kept bleat- 
ing for ſome days ; after which 
they heard no more of them. Two 
of the goats, however, being left 
alive, and near the minger, they 
felt them, and found that one of 
them was big, and would kid, as 
they recolletted, about the middle 
of April; the other gave milk, 
wherewith they preſerved their 
lives. During all the time they 
ſaw not one ray of light, yet for 
about 20 days they had ſome no- 
tice of night and day from the 
crowing of the fowls, till they 
died, 

The ſecond day, being very 
hungry, they eat all the cheſnuts, 
and drank what milk the goat 
yielded, being very near two pounds 
a day at firſt, but it ſoon decreaſed. 
The third day they attempted again, 
but in vain, to get at the cakes : 
ſo reſolved to take all poſſible care 
to feed the goats; for juſt above 
the manger was a hay-loft, whence 
through a hole the ſiſter pulled 
down hay into the rack, and gave 
it to the goats as long as ſhe 'could 
reach it, and then, when it was 


bey ond her reach the goats climbed 


upon her ſhoulders, and reached it 
themſelves. 

On the ſixth day the boy ſicken- 
ed, and fix days after deſired his 
mother, who all this time had held 
him in her lap, to lay him at his 
length in the manger. She did 
ſo, and taking him by the hand, 
felt it was very cold ; ſhe then 
put her hand to his mouth, and 
finding that cold likewiſe, ſhe gave 
him a little milk ; the boy then 
cried, Oh my father is in the ſnow ! 
Oh father, father / and then ex- 
pired. ä 
In the mean while the goats 

— milk 
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milk diminiſhed daily, and the 
fowls ſoon after dying they could 
no longer diſtinguiſh night from 
day; but according to their reckon- 
ing, the time was near when the 
other goat ſhould kid, which at 
length they knew was come, by 
its cries : the ſiſter helped it, and 
they killed the kid, to ſave the 
milk for their own ſubſiſtence : ſo 
they found that the middle of 
April was come, Whenever they 
called this goat, it would come 
and lick their faces and hands, 
and gave them every day two 
pounds of milk, on which account 
they {till bear the poor creature a 
great affection. 

They ſaid, that during all this 
time, hunger gave them but little 
uneaſineſs, except for the firſt five 
or fix days; that their greateſt 
pain was from the extreme cold- 
neſs of the melted ſnow-water, 
which fell on them, from the 
ſtench of the dead aſs, goats, 
fowls, &c, and from lice ; but more 
than all from the very uneaſy 
poſture they were confined to, the 
manger in which they ſat ſquat- 
ting againſt the wall, being no 
more than three feet four inches 
broad. 

After the firſt two or three days 
they had no evacuation by ſtool. 
The melted ſnow-water and milk 
were diſcharged by urine. The 
mother ſaid ſhe had never ſlept, 
but the filter and daughter declared 
they ſlept as uſual. 

Atteſted before the Intendant by the 

Jaid women the 10th of May, 


1755: 


— 
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Extract of a letter from Portſmouth, 
Feb. 13, 1758. 


Eſterday arrived here, with 
a meſſenger belonging to the 
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admiralty,in the greateſt haſle, 2 per. 
ſon who was immediately introdye. 
ed, by orders from above, to Ad. 
miral Boſcawen. The followins Par- 
ticulars.concerning him have tranſ. 
pired. He was ſome time ſince 
maſter of an Engliſh veilel, trad. 
ing from port to port in North 
America, particularly up the river 
St. Lawrence; but being taken 
by the enemy, has been priſoner 
with General Montcalm and o. 
thers near three years, Who would 
not admit of any exchange for 
him, on account of his extenſive 
knowledge of all the coaſt, more 
particularly the ſtrength and found. 
ings of Quebec and Loviſbourg, 
They therefore came to a reſolution 
to fend him to Old France, in th: 
next pacquet-boat, there to be con- 
fined till the end of the war, He 
was accordingly embarked, (the 
only Engliſkman) and the pacquet 
put on board, In their voyage he 
was admitted to the cabin, where 
he took notice one day, that they 
bundled up the pacquet, and put it 
into a canvas bag, having previouſly 
made it ready to be thrown over- 
board, upon any danger of being 
taken. 

They were conſtrained to put 
into Vigo for ſome proviſions, as 
alſo to gain ſome intelligence of 
the ſirength of the Engliſh in thoſe 
ſeas; there they ſound one or 
more Engliſh men of war at an- 
chor. The priſoner thought this 
a proper opportunity of putting 
the following ſcheme in execution. 
One night taking the opportunity 
of all, but the watch, being in 2 
ſound ſleep, he took the pacquet 
out of the bag; and having fixed | 
it in his mouth, he filently let 
himſelf down into the bay ; and 
to jrevent noiſe by ſwimming, 
louted upon his back 1n:0 ” 
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wake of the Engliſh man of war, 
where he ſecured himſelf by the 
hawſer, and upon calling out for 
aſiſtance, was immediately taken 


on board with the pacquet. The 
captain examined him, treated him 
with great humanity, gave him a 
fait of his own cloaths, ſcarlet 
trimmed with black velvet, which 
he appeared in: tranſcribed the 
pacquet, which is ſaid to be of 
the utmoſt importance in regard 
to our ſucceſs in North America, 
and then ſent him poſt over land 
with the copy of the pacquet to 
Liſbon; from whence he was 
brought to Falmouth in a ſloop of 
war, and immediately ſet out poſt 
for London, Upon his arrival in 
town, he was examined by pro- 
per perſons in the adminiſtration, 
and rewarded with a preſent ſup- 
ply; and by his own defire, was 
immediately ſent to Portſmouth, to 
go out on board Admiral Boſcawen's 
own ſhip, upon the preſent expedi- 
tion to North America. 


— — 


— — — 


A faithful narrative of the dan- 
gers, ſufferings, and deliverances 
Robert Eaftburn, and his cap- 
tivity among the Indians in North 
America, 


Obert Eaſtburn, with about 

thirty other traders, ſet out 
from Philadelphia for Oſwego, 
early in the ſpring of the year 
1756, and on the 26th of March 
arrived at Captain Williams's fort, 
where they propoſed to take up 
their lodging for that night; but 
Captain Williams informing them 
that there was not convenient room 
for them, they paſſed the night in 
a building called the Indian houſe, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the fort. 
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At ten o'clock in the mornin 
of the next day, Eaſtburn, being 
ſtill at the Indian houſe where he 
had lodged, was alarmed by a 
negro man, who came running 
down the road, crying out that 
ſeveral of the Engliſh had been 
taken by the enemy, who were 
coming forward. Eaſtburn, not 
thinking himſelf fafe at the Indian 
houſe, joined a ſmall detachment, 
conſiſting of a ſerjeant and twelve 
men, whom Captain Williams had 
diſpatched to ſee if the report of 
the negro was true, and having 
marched with them about a quarter 
of a mile, he heard the report 
of a muſquet, which was inſtantly 
followed by the cries of a dying 
man. As ſoon as his firſt ſurprize 
was over, he advanced to diſcover 
the enemy, and ſoon perceived they 
were too well prepared for the re- 
ception of his party. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances of imminent danger, he 
placed himſelf behind a large pine- 
tree, which he ſaw at a ſmall di- 
ſtance, and while the enemy were 
viewing his party, he diſcharged his 
piece among them, by which he 
wounded one and killed another ; 
at the ſame time his party fired, 
but finding it impoſſible to make 
a ſtand againſt ſuch a ſuperiority of 
numbers, they retreated as ſoon as 


they had made their fire, and Eaſt- 


burn's ſituation behind the tree be- 
ing ſuch as made it impoſſible for 
him to join them, he was compelled 
to retreat a different way. 

Some of the Indians ſeeing him 
go off, followed his track in a 
light ſnow, but it is probable he 
might yet have eſcaped, if he had 
not unfortunately fallen into a deep 
bog, where he was ſoon diſcovered 
and ſurrounded 


He 
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He was taken out and dragged 
back to the main body, where he 
was inflantly ſtripped of all his 
cloaths, except a flannel waiſtcoat 
without ſleeves; a rope was then 
put round his neck, his arms were 
pinioned behind him, a band was 
faſt ned round his body, and a heavy 
load placed on his back ; in this 
condition one of the ſavages ſtruck 
him a ſevere blow on his head, and 
then drove him through the woods 
before them. | 

He was ſoon after joined by 18 
unhappy wretches, who had like- 
wiſe been made priſoners by this 
party, which conſiſted of about 100 
men : they did not purſue their 
route towards. Capt. Williams's fort, 
becauſe Eaſtburn, being aſked by 
them concerning 1ts ſtrength, gave 
them ſuch an anſwer as diſcouraged 
them from attempting it. They de- 
termined, however, to deſtroy an- 
other fort called Bulls fort ſituated 
at the head of Wood's creek, which 
they ſoon effected, and except five 
perſons, put every ſoul they found in 
it to the ſword. 

After this exploit they retired to 
the woods and joined their main 
body, which conſiſted of 400 French 
and 500 Indians,commanded by one 
of the principal gentlemen of Que- 
bec; as ſoon as they got together 
they threw themſelves on their 
knees, and returned thanks to God 
for their victory, an example, 
ſays Eaitburn, well worthy of imi- 
tation, 

'They continued their march thro? 
the woods: about four miles, and 
then it being dark, and ſeveral of 
the Indians being drunk, they en- 
camped, 

The Indians, according to their 
cuſtom, ſoon made a fire, and 
ſtrewed round it {ome branches of 
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green hemlock to ſit upon; they 
then went up to Eaſtburn, and un- 
tied his arms, after which they tied 
the two ends of a ſtring that was 
faſtened to the band which went 
round his middle to two trees; two 
of them then ſat down on the 
green boughs, one on each fide of 
him, with the ſtring that was fab. 
ened to his band under them, to 
prevent his eſcape, and having co. 
vered him with an old blanket they 
went to ſleep. 

'They encamped, and reſted much 
in the ſame manner the night fol- 
lowing ; and the next morning, 
Sunday the 28th, they roſe very 
early and retreated haſtily towards 
Canada, for fear of General John- 
ſon, who, as they were ioformed, 
was on his march againſt them, 

Eaſtburn having on this occaſion 
been ſent for by the commanding 
officer, and aſked many queſtions, 
the officer at length diſcovered that 
he was a ſmith, a circumitance 
which probably induced his ene- 
mies to {pare his life, in hopes that 
he might be uſeful to them, and te 
was adviſed to ſettle at Canada 
and ſend for his wife, with pro- 
miſes of great advantages, which 
however he refuſed. In his march 
he ſuffered incredible fatigue and 
hardſhip, travelling almoſt naked 
through deep ſnow, and being fre- 
quently obliged to wade through 
rivers, the water of which wanted 
but little of being as cold as ice. 
Under theſe ſeverities he fell ſick, 
and had the mortification to ſee one 
of his friends, who was in the ſame 
circumſtances, killed and ſcalped 
by the Indians, becauſe he was no 
longer able to keep pace with 
them : to him, however, they were 
more merciful, for perceiving that 


he could not ſwallow their coarſe 
food, 
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451 they boiled him ſome choco- 
late, and ſeemed pleaſed when they 
erceived that he eat it. ; 

But there were other circum- 
fances beſides cold, and naked- 
neſs, and ſickneſs, and fatigue, 
which made this march ſtill more 
dreadful to poor Eaſtburn. He 
was appointed to march behind an 
Indian, who had a large bunch of 
green ſcalps hanging at his back, 
which was increaſed as often as 
ome ſtraggling wretch was over- 
taken, wheſe ſcalp was immediately 
added to the reſt. This object be- 
ing perpetually before his eyes, 
while his ears, frequently wounded 
with the infernal yell which they 
called the dead ſhout, and which 
they never fail to utter when a 
ritim falls into their hands, filled 
him at once with grief and horror, 
ad aggravated the ſufferings of 
bis body by ſuch anguiſh of mind 


z thoſe only can conceive who have 


felt. 

After a march of ſeven days they 
urved at Lake Ontario, where 
they were met by ſome French 
batteaus with a large ſupply of 
proviſions, of which they had been 
in ſo much want, that they had 
ſubſiſted during ſome part of their 
march upon horſe-fleſh, and had 
eren devoured a porcupine with- 
out any other dreſſing than ſufficed 
jut to ſcorch off the hair and 
quills, | 
Lalburn, after a tedious voyage 
Wh part of this company, ar- 
ted at Oſwegotchy, an Indian 
byn, where he hoped to conti- 
ve till warm weather, but to his 
nexpreſſible diſappointment, he 
Ws ordered the next day to pro- 
tr 200 miles farther down the 
lream, 


To aggravate this misfortune, he 
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was appointed to go in a batteau 
with eight Indians, one of whom 
was the very man he had wounded, 
when he fired from behind the pine 
the day he was taken. He con- 
trived to eſcape the notice of this 
man by wrapping himſelf up in the 
old blanket that had been given 
him to ſleep under while they were 
in the boat, but when they went on 
ſhore he was diſcovered. The In- 
dian caſt his eyes upon him with a 
kind of malignant joy, and imme- 
diately taking away his blanket or- 
dered him to dance round the fire 
barefoot, and ſing the priſoners ſong. 
With this order Eaſtburn abſolutely 
refuſed to comply, becauſe, as he ſays, 
he thought the compliance ſinful ; 
this ſo enraged the Indian, that he 
endeavoured many times to puſh him 
alive into the fire, which he avoid- 
ed by jumping over it; and his 
enemy being weak with his wound, 
and not being ſeconded by his aſſo- 
ciates, at length deſiſted from his 
attempts; and after a painful jour- 
ney, ſometimes on the water, and 
ſometimes on the ſnow, they came 
at length to the upper part of Ca- 
Here it was Eaſtburn's hard 
fortune to be quartered-at a French- 
man's houſe, where his old enemy, 
the wounded Indian, again appear- 
ed, and related to the Frenchman 
the circumſtance of his refuſing to 


dance and ſing. Upon this the good 


Frenchman aſſiſted his friend the 
Indian to ſtrip poor Eaſtburn of his 
flannel veſt without ſleeves, the only 
garment that was then left him. 
It was then inſiſted both by the 
Frenchman and Indian that he 
ſhould abſolutely dance and ſing, 
and upon his refuſal they uſed him 
with great cruelty, and would pro- 
bably have murdered him, if he 
had not been reſcued from his per- 

ſecutors 
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ſecutors by the compaſſion of ſome 
women, who had been witneſſes of 
his ill treatment. 

On the 11th of April they came 
within fight of the town of Conaſa- 
danga, where they were ſoon ſur- 
| rounded by a large company of In- 
dians, who ordered all the priſoners 
to dance and ſing; many complied, 
but Eaſtburn ſtill refuſed ; he could 
not however avoid a very diſagree- 
able ceremony, which was perform- 
ed immediately after the dance and 
ſong were ended. | 

The dancing and ſinging was as 
uſual performed in the middle of a 
large circle of Indians, at a conſi- 
derable diſtance from- an Indian 
houſe, the door of which was ſet 
open; as ſoon as the ſong was 
ended, the circle opened, and the 
priſoners were to run the gauntlet 
to this houſe; while they were run- 
hing, the Indians continued a moſt 
vociferous ſhout, and beat them ſo 
violently upon the head that many 
dropped down, but when they had 
entered the houſe they yere to be 
beaten no more. Eaſtburn receiv- 
ed ſeveral blows in this diabolical 
race, which he felt long afterwards, 
but he was notwithſtanding one of 
the firſt that entered the aſylum : 
he was treated with great kindneſs 
by the women, who gave him and 
his companions boiled corn and 
beans, and warmed them at a good 
fire, though flill he was without 
cloaths. 
After he had continued ten day 
at this place, he was ſent by water 
with a ſmall party of Indians to 
another town called Cohnewago, 
and obliged to leave all his compa- 
nions behind him. When the party 
that eſcorted him came near the 
town, they ſhouted to give notice 
that they had a priſoner, upon 
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which the whole town came out 


to meet him; as the batteau in - 
which he was ſitting came near * 
the ſhore, a young Indian rudely 
hauled him out of it into the water, Will j- 
which was knee-deep, and very n 
cold. As ſoon as he had got on Mil 6 
ſhore he was ſurrounded by a ring Wl; | 
of Indians to the number of 500, of 
who ordered him again to perform i 1 
the ceremony of the ſong and 
dance, which was to be followed by n 
the ſame race which he had run " 
at his former lodging; he did not, * 


he ſays, indulge this party by 
dancing any more than the others, 
but he acknowledged that he 
flamped, which, as he ſays, was to 
prepare him for his race, and after 
ſome time the Indians, either miſ- 
taking this ſtamping for dancing, 
or diſpenſing with their command, 
made way for him to run. When 
he ſet off, about 150 boys, who 
had been prepared for that purpoſe 
pelted him with ſtones and dirt ; but 
he would not have received much 
damage from this volley, if an In- 
dian, grudging him his good for 
tune, had not ſtopped him as ht 


was running, and held him till the * 
boys had armed themſelves with der: 
more dirt and ſtones ; by this ſecond wag 
volley he was wounded in the righe dan 
eye, and his head and face were {c trade 
covered with dirt that he could no nid 
ſee his way; he was however agaiq ud 
delivered by ſome women, wid apt 
took pity on him, waſhed ll be u 
wounds, and gave him food, A 

The next day he was brought ti ,, {+ 
the center of the town, and there * 
delivered to three young Indian b oc 
to be adopted, and ſent 200 mile c 
farther up- the ſtream, to a tow | 
called Oſwegotchy. fair! 

Theſe young men as ſoon 28 him 
they had received him, told K u 


I Cas 
Wl je was their brother, and ſet out 
sa him for the place of their 
r Wl geftination. 

1 WH When he arrived at Oſwegotchy 
+ WH be was adopted by an old Indian 
ns his wife, who becauſe he re- 
n Wl {ſed to go to maſs, employed him 
gz hard labour, and treated him 
„sa great unkindneſs, As he con- 
n Wl ered himſelf to be ſuffering for 
4 i conſcience ſake, he ſubmitted with- 
ae murmuring, and fulfilled his 
n tk, however ſevere, with ſuch 
t, diligence and aſſiduity, that the re- 
Y  featment of his new parents ſub- 
„died, and they treated him like 
de their ſon. 

tr After he had continued ſome 
er ume in this fituation, he ſaw at 
1-8 Montreal ſome Indians who were 
2 in friendſhip with the Engliſh, and 
had come thither with ſome com- 
paint to the governor, and he 
found means by ſome of theſe In- 
ians to ſend a letter to his friends, 
nforming them where he was and 
i what fituation, 

It happened, however, that hav- 
ng been ſoon after detected in a 
projet to eſcape, he was removed 
tom this place to Cohnewago, un- 
ler a ſtrong guard; but at Cohne- 
wago he was in a better ſituation 
than before, for he worked at his 
tade with a French ſmith, who 
paid him 6 livres 5 ſous per week, 
ad he alſo obtained leave of the 
captain of the guard to walk where 
te would, | 

After having worked ſome time 
tt this place, he obtained leave to 
$0 to Montreal, where he hoped 
0 pet yet higher wages; and ſoon 
er his arrival there, he entered 
no partnerſhip with an Engliſh 
nich, and continued to work with 
dim till he heard that the French 


bad * themſelves maſters of 
ol. 1, 
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Oſwego, and ſoon after ſaw the 
Britiſh ftandards and priſoners 
brought into the town. 

Eaſtburn looked upon tbeſe tro- 
ow of his enemies with a heavy 

eart, and as he was muſing on the 
misfortunes of himſelf and his coun- 
trymen, he diſcovered among the 
priſoners his own fon, a lad about 17 
years of age ; the ſon at the ſame 
time fixed his eyes on his father, 
and the emotions of both were 
ſuch as can better be conceived 
than deſcribed, eſpecially as it 
was impoſſible for them at that 
time to come near enough to 
2 to each other, and in ſome 
egree uncertain whether they 
ſhould ever meet again. 

Eaſtburn, however, ſoon after had 
the good fortune to obtain his ſon's 
liberty. The officers belongi 
to Oſwego would fain have had 
them both with them, for they 
were to be ſent to Philadelphia : but 
this was not permitted to the father, 
becauſe he was an Indian priſoner, 
and the ſon refuſed to be releaſed 
withont him. From theſe gentle- 
men, however, he received many 


acts of kindneſs, ſome giving him 


money, and others cloaths, which 
were yet more welcome. 

Eaſtburn having continued with 
his ſon among the French, and the 
French Indians, till the 22d of Ju- 
ly 1757, was then releaſed on a 
cartel, and arrived at Philadelphia 
after many hardſhips and delays for 
want of money, on the 26th of 
November following, where he was 
relieved with great liberality by 
thoſe to whom his merit and his 
ſuſterings were known; for, though 
he was poor, he was a man of good 
repute, and much reſpected by his 
ſuperiors, particularly the reverend 
Mr. Tennant, who has written a 
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recommendatory preface to the nar- 
rative of his ſufferings, from which 

this account is extracted, and which 

was publiſhed at Philadelphia for 

the benefit of himſelf and his fami- 
ly, who were in his abſence reduced 
to the molt pitiable diſtreſs. 


_—_ 


As the burning of the Prince George 


man of war, Admiral Broderici's 


own ſhip, the fate of ſome part 
of the crew, and the extraordi- 
nary eſcape of ſome particulars, are 
moſt affecting events; wwe have 
eu ven them in what appears i0 us 
the moſt affecting manner; in the 
. avords of thoſe who had them- 
 Jeloes a part in that terrible ca- 
lamity, 7 


From the Reverend Mr. Sharp, 
Chaplain. 


Claſecau, off Liſben, April 20. 

N "Thurſday the 13th inſt. at 

half an hour paſt one in the 
afternoon, word was paſſed into the 
ward-room, by the centry, that the 
fore part of our ſhip, the Prince 
George, was on fire. The lieute- 
Tants ran immediately forward, and 
myſelf, with many others, went d1- 
rectly on the quarter-deck, when 
we found the whole ſhip's crew 
was alarmed. The pumps were 
handed out, engines and buckets 
carried forward, and every imme- 
diate remedy applied. The ad- 
miral, with the lieutenants on 
watch, kept the quarter-deck, from 
whence he ſent ſuch orders as he 
thought moſt expedient for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſhip, and the ſouls 
in her. Captain Payton, and the 
lieutenants, on ſearch, found that 
the fire broke out firſt in the boat- 
ſwain's ſtore-room, to which place 
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plied, but in vain ; for the ſmol- 
was ſo very great and hot, that the 
poor creatures could not get nes 
enough to the flames for their 1; 
bour to have any effect. On which 
Captain Payton ordered ſcuttles tc 
be made, that the water might be 


poured in by that means; but ther 


he was defeated likewiſe, for one 
two carpenters could be found, and 
they had nothing to work with fo 
a long time but a hammer and 


chiſſel each. The lower gun deck 


ports were then opened, but the 
water that flowed in was not ſv. 
cient to ſtop the violence of the 
flames. He ordered likewiſe the 
powder room to be wetted, left tle 
ſhip ſhould immediately be blown 
up, and every foul periſh in an in- 
ſtant. This had the defired effect, 
and for ſome minutes we had glim- 
mering hopes. I mention the above 
particulars, as I was below myſelf, 
worked with the men as long as J 
could ſtand it, went up for air, and 
returned again inſtantly, and con- 
ſequently an crown therefore 
declare them as facts. The fire ſoon 
increaſed, and raged violently aft 
on the larboard fide ; and as the 
deſtruction of the ſhip was now 
found inevitable, the preſervation 
of the admiral was firſt conſulted. 
Captain Payton came on the quar- 
ter-deck, and ordered the barge to 
be manned, into which the admiral 
entered with near forty more; for 


now there was no diſtinction, every] 


man's life was equally precious. 
The admiral finding the barge 
would overſet, ſtripped himſelf na- 
ked, and committed himſelf to the 
mercy of the waves, and after toil- 
ing an hour he was at length taken 


up by a merchantman's boat. Cap- 


tain Payton kept the quarter - deck 
| an 
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an hour after the admiral left it, 
when he happily got into a boat 
from the ſtern ladder, and was put 
ſale on board the Alderney ſloop. 
I muſt be deficient even to attempt 
a deſcription of the melancholy 
ſcene that was before me; ſhriek- 
ing, cries, lamentations, bemoan- 
ings, raving, deſpair, and even 
madneſs itſelf preſented themſelves. 
It was now 74 time to think of 
taking care of myſelf. I looked 
from every part of the ſhip for my 

eſervation, and ſoon ſaw three 
— off the ſtern of the ſhip. I 
went immediately to my cabin, 
and offered up my prayers to God, 
particularly thanking him for giv- 
ing me ſuch reſolution and compo- 
ſure of mind. I then jumped into 
the ſea from one of the gun room 
ports, and ſwam to a boat, which 
put me ſafe on board the Alderney 
loop. There are near zoo people 
ſaved, and more might have been 
ſaved had the merchantmen be- 
haved like human creatures; but 
they kept a long way to windward 
the whole time; and if poſſible to 
their greater ſhame be it ſpoken, 
inſtead of ſaving the men that ſwam 
to their boats, they were employed 
in taking up geeſe, fowls, tables, 
chairs, and whatever elſe of the kind 
came near them. 


From Mr, Parry, an officer, dated 


as above. 


Bout half paſt one at noon, 

being in the office adjoining 
to the cabin, I ſaw the admiral 
run out, with two or three officers ; 
on enquiring the cauſe, I was 
alarmed with the ſhip's being on 
hre forwards, and it was believed 
in the boatſwain's fore ſtore- room; 
every method was taken to exün- 
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guiſh it, but the ſmoke was fo vio- 


lent, no perſon could pet near 
enough to find where the fire was. 


About half paſt two we made the 


ſignal of diſtreſs ; but to render our 
ſituation more wretched, the fo 

came on very thick, and the wing 
freſhed, and it was near four before 
the Glaſgow and Alderney got in 
telligence of our condition; when 
they repeated the fignal, hoiſted 


out their boats, and ftood towards 


us ; but they not knowing, we had 
taken. care to float our powder, 
were under ſad apprehenſions we 


might blow up, and therefore could. 


not (conſiſtent with their own ſafe- 
ty) give us the aſſiſtance our de- 
plorable condition rendered us ſo 
much in need of, We attempted 
to ſcuttle the decks to let the water 
on the fire, but the people could 
not ſtand a minute without being 
near ſuffocated. About half paſt 
four the ſmoke increaſed, and the 
flames began to break out; the 
admiral then ordered the boats to 
be hoiſted out, got the barge out, 
and went off, promiſing to bring a 
ſhip along-ſfide of us. I obſerved 
her ſo full her gunwale was almoſt 
with the water, and, in a few mi- 
nutes after ſaw her fink at ſome 
diſtance a- ſtern, and not above three 
or four were ſaved out of near 
forty, among whom it pleaſed God 
to preſerve the admiral, The 
weather was now become clear, 
but none of the merchantmen 
would come near us. Our officers 
behaved well, and endeavoured ta 


keep the people to the pumps and 
drawing water, but they now were 


become quite ungovernable. About 
a quarter before five Captain Pay- 
ton left the ſhip. and promiſed as 
the admiral 3 but was not able to 
accompliſh it, Above five the long- 
. boat 
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out, in which were near a hundred 

ple; but as they were hoiſting 
hes out, one of the tackles gave 
way, by which ſhe overſet, and 
almoſt every ſoul periſhed. We 
were now reduced to the greateſt 
diſtreſs. You may have ſome idea 
of our miſerable condition, when 
I tell you the ſhip began to be in 
flames fore and aft, ſpreading like 
flax; people diſtracted, not know- 


ing what they did, and jumping 


over-board from all parts. I was 
reduced to the melancholy choice 
of either burning with- the ſhip or 
going over-board. Very few that 
could ſwim were taken up, and I 
that could not ſwim, muſt have 
little hopes indeed. About a quar- 
ter paſt five, I went into the ad- 
miral's ſtern gallery, where two 
young gentlemen were laſhing two 


tables together fur a raft ; I aſſiſt- 


ed them, and one of them propoſ- 
ed to make faſt the laſhing to the 


gallery, and lower ourſelves down 


to the tables, then cut the laſhing, 


and commit ourſelves to the mercy 


of providence ; we hoiſted over 
the tables, but being badly laſhed, 
one of them we loſt; as ſoon as the 
other was down, I propoſed to 
venture firſt, which they readily 


conſented to; there was now three 
boats a-ftern, this was the time or 


never, down I went by the rope; 
but as there was a great ſwell of 
ſea, it was impoſſible for any one 
to follow me, and I was turned 
adrift. By the cries of the people 
from the ſhip to the boats, in about 


* 715 complement. 
230 paſſengers to Gibraltar. 
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five minutes I was taken up, very 
near drowned *. 


From a mid/ſhipman, dated as above, 


N Thurſday the 13th, about 

half an hour paſt one in the 
afternoon, we were alarmed with 
fire in the boatſwain's fore ſtore- 
room, which put us all into great 
diſorder ; and it being a very thick 
fog, we could not ſee one ſhip in 
the fleet. We kept. firing guns of 
diſtreſs, and no ſhip appearing in 
ſight- for an hour, we were all in 
the greateſt conſternation; but the 
fog then diſpelling, the. Glaſgow 
hailed us, to whom we told our con- 
dition, and earneſtly begged of them 


to ſave our lives. 


The fire ſtill increaſing, we were 
obliged to hoiſt out our boats, 
which from the confuſion were near 
three _ to the _—_ 
Sc. every body being engaged in 
a to ſave intel. The 
poop, ſtern, and quarter galleries, 
were lined with men and boys, 

ing out in a moſt moving man- 
A be aſſiſted. During this 
time out of twenty-three {ail of 
ſhips we had but three boats to our 
aſſiſtance, and thoſe would not 
come near the ſhip for fear of be- 
ing ſunk, the poor fellows conti- 
nually jumping over-board ; great 
numbers of whom were drowned in 
our light. : 

We got our boats out, which ne- 
ver returned after going once. By 
this time the fire had communicated 
itſelf to the middle gun deck, and 


260 ſaved. 
485 loſt, 


745 nobody 


aloe uld d bel 

nobody CO own ow, 
every one — his death every 
minute, either by fire or water, and 
were taking leave of each other. 
Soon after going ont of the ad- 
miral's cabin, I ſaw the flames 
coming out in the hatchway of the 
upper gun deck; I returned imme- 
diately, and took my leave of the 
petty officers that were there, and 
went over the ſtarboard ſtern lad- 
der, to ſave myſelf by ſwimming, 
and, thanks be to Almighty God ! 
reached a boat, and was taken 


vp. 
I had juſt got clear of the ſhip, 
when the flames became general, 
and thoſe poor unhappy wretches 
that could not ſwim, were obliged 
to remain upon the wreck, with 
the fire falling down upon them. 
Shortly after the maſts went away. 
and killed numbers, and thoſe 
that were not killed by the maſts, 
thought themſelves happy to get 
upon them, But the ſhip rolling 
by reaſon of the great ſea, the fire 
had communicated itſelf to the guns, 
which ſwept them off the deck in 
oreat numbers, they being all load- 
ed and ſhotted. | 
Such a terrible fight the oldeſt 
men in the fleet Go they never 
ſlaw. Thus ended our unhappy 
ſp, after burning about ſix hours 
and a half, who had as complete 
a crew, and was as well manned 
as any ſhip that ever failed from 
England, 


Leiter from the maſter of a merchant- 


man, under convoy of Admiral 
Broderick, 


Hurſday, April 13th, Uſhant 
1 bearing Eaſt, ſixty leagues 
diſtance, at noon I ſaw Admiral 
Broderick hoiſt a ſignal of diſtreſs : 
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upon which I made what fail 1 
could and went down on him. 
At one in the afternoon I could 
diſcern the Prince George on fire; 
at two drew pretty near her, but 
thought they might have quench- 
ed the fire. At three o'clock I ſaw 
plainly there was no-quenching it. 


I was within a hundred yards of 


her ſtern, but durſt not venture 


' alongſide, the ſea beating high; 


beſides, the going off of her guns, 
and danger of blowing up. At 
four in the afternoon the admiral 
was taken up ſwimming by a mer- 
chant-ſhip's boat, as then the 
ſhips that had boats were all out, 
and a good many of them loſt. 
The weather proving bad, towards 
night I was within piſtol ſhot, aad 


there remained ſome time; and 


picked up four of her crew: and 
had not two of my men run away 
with my boat the night before we 
ſailed from St. Helen's, I am con- 
fident I could have ſaved ſixty or 
eighty of them at leaſt, as I was 
all the time nearer to them than 
any ſhip in the fleet. What made 
me venture ſo near was, that I 


knew my ſhip went well, and was 


under good command. At fix, 
what a diſmal ſight! the maſts and 
fails all in a blaze: hundreds of 
ſouls hanging by the ropes along 
aſide, I could count fifty of them 
hanging over in the ſtern ladder, 
others in the ſea on oars and 
pieces of wood; a melancholy 


ſpectacle! befides the diſmal cries 


from the ſhip, which ſtill ring in 
my ears. Half an hour paſt fix 
the flames broke out at her broad- 
ſide, and in leſs than five minutes 
every hit of her was in flames, 
and ſo continued till ſeven, when 
ſhe overſet, but did not fink. I 
then ran within twenty yards of 
X 3 | have 
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her, but my people compelled me 
to go further off, for fear of 
ſtriking on the wreck. All I can 
farther ſay of it, there never was 
a more ſhocking ſight ; pray God 
that J may never ſee the like 
again! It was very grievons to 
me that I could not fave more of 
her men, without running the riſk 
of ſharing her fate. The eigh- 
teenth of April the Glaſgow, a 
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twenty gun ſhip, hoiſted the figna 
for all maſters of merchant. hips to 
come on board, where the admital 
had his flag hoiſted, to know hoy 
many people we had ſaved amongll 
us, and to deliver them up. B 
the then liſt it appeared, that the 
Admiral, Captain Payton, and about 


two hundred and fifty three men 


were ſaved. 


Literary and Miſcellaneous Eſſays. 


HIS head of our collection is not of ſo uniform a nature as 

the froegoing diviſions. But we have endeavoured at as 
much order in the diſpoſition of the ſeveral pieces which compoſe it, 
z the diverſity of the ſubjects would admit. The firſt piece we 
cive is upon the ſubject of Taſte. It is ſaying enough in its praiſe, 
o ſay it is written by Monſ. de Monteſquieu, who ſo happily em- 
aloyed philoſophy to illuſtrate and improve the laws of all the 
nations of the world. So far as this piece goes, (ſor it is but a 
ſagment) he employs philoſophy with equal happineſs to ex- 
plain and improve the polite arts. As the piece is long, we have 
in ſome places abridged it. In ſome few places it may poſſibly ſeem 
a little obſcure. If any blame ſhould, on that account, be jaid on 
the tranſlator, we mult not forget that the excellent author himſelf, 
through an extreme refinement, was not wholly free from 
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obſcurity. 


An Ess ANY on TasrTe. 
1 in the moſt general 

definition of it, without con- 
ſdering whether good or bad, 
juſt or not juſt, 1s that which at- 
taches us to a thing by ſentiment ; 


which does not hinder its being 


2pplied to intellectual things, the 
knowledge of which gives ſo much 
pleaſure to the ſoul, that it was 
the only happineſs that certain 
philoſophers could conceive, 'The 
ſoul receives her knowledge 
through her ideas and through 
her ſentiments ; ſhe receives cer- 
tan pleaſures through theſe ideas 
and "theſe ſentiments. For al- 
tough we oppoſe idea to ſenti- 
ment, yet when the ſoul ſees a 
tung, the feels it; and there is 
nothing ſo intellectual, that ſhe 
does not ſee, or think ſhe ſees, and 
con'equently that ſhe does not 


Of curioſity. 

Our ſoul was made for thinking ; 
that is to ſay, for making diſ- 
coveries. Such a being ought 
then to have curioſity ; for as all 
things are in a chain, where each 
idea precedes one, and follows 
another idea, you cannot leave 
the ſight of one thing without 
having a deſire to ſee another; 
and if we had not this deſire of 
ſeeing more, we ſhould not have 
had any pleaſure in feeing what 
we do ſee. 'Thus when a part 
of a picture is ſhewn to us, our 
deſire to ſee the part which 1s yet 
concealed, is in proportion to the 
pleaſure we have had in what was 
ſhewn to us. 

It is then the pleaſure we have 
in one object that leads us towards 
another. Hence it is, that the 
ſoul always ſeeks novelty, and is 
never at reſt. Thus will you be 
ſure to delight the ſoul, when you 

X 4 make 
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make it ſee many things, or more 
things than ſhe expected. 

From this appears the reaſon 
why we are pleaſed when we ſee 
a garden that is very regular ; and 


why we are alſo pleaſed when we 


ſee a ſpot that is rough and wild, 
The ſame cauſe produces theſe 
effects. 

As we love to ſee a great num- 
ber of objects, we would enlarge 
our view, we would be in many 
places, we would run over more 
ſpace. In fine, our ſoul hates to 


be bound, and ſhe would as it 


were enlarge the fphere of her pre- 
ſence. 'Thus is it 2 great pleaſure 
for her. to extend her view to 
a diſtance. But how ſhould ſhe 
do it? In towns, our view is 
bounded by houſes ; it is fo in the 
country, by a thouſand obſtacles ; 
ſcarcely can we ſee three or four 
trees. Art comes to our a:d, and 
diſcovers nature, who hides her- 
ſelf from us. We love art, and we 
love it better than nature, that is 
to ſay, better than nature when it 
is had from our eyes. But when 
we find fine ſituations, when our 
ſight at liberty can ſee at a diſtance 


rivers, hills, meadows, and their 


diſpoſitions which are, as one 
may ſay, erected for the purpoſe, 
ſhe is enchanted in quite a different 
manner, than when ſhe ſees the 


- gardens of Le Notre; becauſe na- 


ture copies herſelf: whereas art 
has always a ſameneſs. It is for 
this reaſon that in painting we are 
better pleaſed with a landſcape, 
than with the plan of the fineſt 
garden in the world. 

What commonly makes a great 
thought, is when a thing is ſaid, 
that makes us fee a great number of 


other things; and diſcovers to us 


all at once, what we could not 


1738. 
have expected to have attained but 
by long ſtady. 

Florus in a few words repreſents 
to us all the faults of Hanibal, 
„ While,” fays he, he might 
* have made advantage of the 
% victory, he choſe rather to 
© enjoy it.” Cum victoria poſſe 
tati, frui maluit. 

He gives us an idea of the 
whole war of Macedon, in ſaying, 
« Toenter it, was to conquer it.“ 
Int roifſe victoria fuit. 

He gives us an entire view of 
the life of Scipio, when ſpeaking 


of his youth, he ſays, this ſhall be | 


Scipio, who is growing up for 
the deſtruction of Afric; Hic erit 
Scipio qui in exitium Africæ creſeit, 
You imagine before your eyes a 
child, who is rifing up and proy- 
ing like a giant. Finally he ſhews 
us the great character of Hanibal, 
the condition of the univerſe, and 
all the grandeur of the Roman 
people, when he ſays, © Hanibal, 
« driven from his country, ſought 
* through the univerſe an enemy 
* to the Roman people.“ Q. 
frofugus ex Africa hejtem popula 
Romano toto orhe querebat, 


Of the pleaſure that order gives, 


It is not ſufficient to ſhew the ſoul 
many things ; they mult be ſhewn 
in order ; for then we recollect 
what we have ſeen ; and we begin 


to imagine what we ſhall ſee, Our 


ſou] congratulates herſelf on he: 


extent, and on her penetration. 
But in a work where there is no 
order, the ſoul at every turn, 
perceives that the order the would | 
eſtabliſh is diſturbed. The ar- 
rangement that the author has 
made, and that which we make 


for ourſelves, are confounded wm 
on 
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one another; the ſoul retains no- 


thing, foreſees nothing, ſhe is 
humbled by the confuſion of her 
ideas, by the inanity that is left 
ypon her; . ſhe is fatigued to no 
urpoſe, and can taſte no leaſure, 
For this reaſon, except when the 
deſign is to expreſs or ſhew con- 
fuſion, they always put an order 
even in confuſion itſelf, Thus the 
painters groupe their figures. Thus 
| thoſe who paint battles, place the 
thing which the eye is to diſtinguiſh, 
in the front, and throw the confu- 
fon in the battom and deepenings 
of their pictures. 


WW 0 the pleaſures that variety gives. 


But if order is neceſſary, ſo alſo 
is variety. Without this the ſoul 
languiſhes. For things that are 
dike, ſeem to her to be the ſame. 
And if one part of a picture was 
diſcovered to us, reſembling ano- 
ther which we had ſeen, that ob- 
jet would be new without ſeeming 
ſo, and would give no pleaſure : 
and as the beauties of the works 
of art, which reſemble thoſe of 
nature, conſiſt only in the pleaſures 
that they raiſe in us; they muſt be 
made, as much as poſſible, capable 
of varying theſe pleaſures. The ſoul 
muſt be ſhewn things ſhe has not 
ſeen ; ſhe muſt have ſentiments im- 
preſſed on her different from thoſe 
ſhe had before. 

It is thus that hiſtory pleaſes us 
from the variety of its accounts; 
romance, from the variety of its 
8 theatrical pieces, from 
the variety of paſſions, that they 
cauſe; and *tis from hence that 
thoſe who know how to inſtruct us 
modify, as much as they can, the 
uniform tone of inſtruction. 

A long uniformity makes every 
kung inſupportable ; the ſame 
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orders of periods long continued, 
wearies in an harangue. The 
ſame number and the ſame cadences 
tires one in a long poem. If it 
is true, that a long alley is made 
from Moſcow to Peterſburgh, the 
traveller muſt be tired to death, 
ſhut up between the two fides of 
that alley. And he who ſhould live 
for any time in the Alps, would 
come down diſguſted with the 
happieſt ſituations and the moſt 
charming proſpects. 

The ſoul loves variety; but we 
have ſaid ſhe loves it only as ſhe is 
made for knowledge and diſcovery. 
She muſt then ſee; and variety 
mult not prevent her ſecing; that 
is, a thing muſt be ſimple enough 
to be ſeen, and have variety enough 
to be ſeen with pleaſure. 

Some things ſeem to have great 
variety and have it not ; and ſome 
ſeem uniform and have great 
variety, 

The Gothic architecture ſeems 
to have great variety ; but the con- 
fuſion of its ornaments fatigues 
by their littleneſs; which makes 
it impoſlible to diſtinguiſh any one 
from the reſt ; and their number is 
ſo great that it is impoſlible for the 
eye to reſt on any of them. So that 
it diſpleaſes through the very means 
that were choſen to make it agree- 
able. 

A Gothic building is a kind of 
znigma to the eye; and the ſoal 
is embarraſſed, as when ſhe is pre- 
ſented with an obſcure poem. 

The Grecian architecture, on the 
contrary, ſeems uniform ; but as 
it has the diviſions that are neceſ- 
ſary, and as many as are neceſſa 
to let the ſoul ſee clearly ſo much 
as ſhe can without fatigue, and yet 
enough to employ her, ſhe has that 
variety which makes her look on it 
wich pleaſure. 


The 
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The Grecian architecture which 
has few and great diviſions, imi- 
tates great things. The ſoul re- 
ceives a certain dignity that reigas 
throughout. 


Of the pleaſures that ſymmetry gi ves. 


J have. faid that the ſoul loves 
variety: yet in moſt things ſhe 
likes to fee a fort of ſymmetry; 
this ſeems a contradiction. I ex- 
plain it thus. 

One of the principal cauſes of 
the pleaſures of the foul in ſecing 
objects, is the eaſe with which the 
diſcovers them; and the reaſon 
why ſymmetry is ſo pleaſing to the 
Foul, is that it ſaves her trouble, 
that it eaſes her, and, as one may 
ſay, cuts off half the work. 

From whence we may draw a 
general rule. Wherever ſymmetry 
is uſeful to the foul and may aſſiſt 
her functions, it is agreeable to 
her; but wherever is uſeleſs it 
becomes diſtaſteful, becauſe it takes 
away variety. Therefore things 
that we ſee in ſucceſſion ought to 
have variety; for our ſoul has 
no difliculty in feting them; thoſe 
on the contrary that we ſec at one 
glance, ought to have ſymmetry. 
'Thus-at one glance we ſce the front 
of a building, a parterre, a tem- 
ple; in ſuch things there is always 
a ſymmetry, which pleaſes the foul 


by the facility it gives her of tak- 


ing the whole object at once. 

As the object that is to be ſeen at 
one glance ought to be firaple, to 
it ought to he one, and the parts 
ſhould ail refer to the main object; 
it is for this too that ſymmetry is 
agreeable, it unites all the parts 
Into one whole. 

It is in nature that every whole 
ſhould be fniſned; and the ſoul 
that ices the wiiole, will not that 
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any part ſhould be imperſect, and 
this again makes ſymmetry ſo love. 
ly ; there muſt be a ſort of equal 
weight and, ballance ; and a build. 
ing with one wing, or with one 
wing ſhorter than the other, is as 
far from being finiſhed, as a body 
with one arm, or with one arm too 
ſhort. 


Of contraſts, ; 


The ſoul loves ſymmetry—ſhe 
loves contraſts alſo ; this requires 
explanation, For example, — If 
nature demands that painters and 
ſculptors ſhould preſerve a ſym- 
metry in the parts of their figures, 
ſhe requires too on the other hand, 
that they ſhould make a contraſt in 
their attitudes. One foot ſet like 
the other; one member placed juſt 
like the other, are inſupportable; 
the reaſon oF which is, that this 
ſymmetry makes the attitudes al. 
moſt always alike, as: we ſee in the 
Gothic figures, which are by that 
means all alike, Thus there re- 
mains no longer any varieties in 
the productions of art. Moreover 
nature has not ſo formed us; 
ſhe has given us motion, ſhe has 
not ſixed us in our actions and our 
manners like | Harv and it men 
thus bound up and conſtrained are 
inſupportable, what muſt ſuch pro- 
ductions of art be? 

The attitudes then muſt be con- 
traſted, eſpecially in Works ol ſculp- 
ture, which from its natural cold- 
neſs, admits of no fire by ſorce ol 
contraſt and ſituation. 

But as I have ſaid, that the va- 
riety which they have endeavoured 
to put into the Gothic, has given 
it a uniformity, fo it orten hap- 
pens that the varicty which they 
have endeavoure: at by means of 
the contraſt, is become a ſymmetry 
anda vicious uniformity, 

This 
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This is perceivable, not only in 
certain works of ſculpture and 
painting; but alſo in the ſtyle of 
ſome writers, who in every phraſe, 
contraſt the beginning with the 
end, by a continual antitheſis, 
ſuch as St. Auguſtine, and other 
of the later Roman writers; and 
{me moderns, as St. Evremont. The 
turn of phraſe always the ſame, 
and always uniform, is extreamly 
diſpleaſing. This perpetual con- 
traſt becomes a ſymmetry, and that 
affected oppoſition becomes unifor- 
mity. 

The mind finds fo little variety 
there, that when you have ſeen 
one part of the phraſe, you always 
gueſs the other: you ſee words 
that are oppoſed to one another, 
but oppoſed in the ſame manner ; 
you fee a turn in the phraſe, but it 
is always the ſame. 

Many painters have fallen into 
the fault of mixing contraſts every 
where, and without art, ſo that 
when you ſee one figure, you guels 
immediately at the diſpoſition of 
the one that is near it. This con- 
tinual diverſity became ſomething 
like it: whereas nature, who 
throws things into diſorder, never 
ſhews any affectation of continued 
contraſt ; not to ſay that ſhe does 
not put all bodies in motion, and 
in a forced motion too. She is 
more varied than that ; ſhe leaves 
lome at reſt, and gives others dif- 
ferent forts of motion. 


Of the pleaſures of ſurprixe. 


That diſpoſitinn of the ful: 


which always inclines her to diffe- 

rent objects, makes her taſte all 

the pieaſures that come from ſur— 

Prize; which is a ſenſation pleaſing 

tothe foil, both from the view it- 

If, aud from the quickneſs of the 
I 
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action; for ſhe ſees or feels a thing 
that ſhe did not expect, or in a 
manner ſhe did not expect. 

A thing may ſurprize us, not 
only as it 1s marvellous, but alſo 
as new, and even as unexpected. 
And in this laſt caſe, the prin- 
cipal ſentiment is joined to an ac- 
ceſſary ſentiment, founded on the 
things being new, or unexpected. 

It is from hence that the game of 
hazard affect us; it lets us ſee a con- 
tinual ſucceſſion of unexpected 
events. 

It is from hence too, that thea- 
trical pieces pleaſe us; they ſhew 
themſelves by degrees, they con- 
ceal the events till they happen; 
always preparing for us new cauſe 
of ſurprize, and often ſtrikes us in 
letting us ſee them ſuch as we 
might have foreſeen them. 

Surprize may be produced by 
the thing, or by the manner of 
perceiving it; for we ſee a thing 
as greater or ſmaller, than it really 
is, or different from what it is, or 
we ſee the thing itſelf, but with an 
acceſſary idea that ſurprizes us, ſuch 
as the difficulty of making it; or 
the perſon who! made it; or the 
time when it was made; or the 
manner in which it was made ; or 
ſome other circumſtance that 1s 
joined to it. 

Suetonius deſcribes the crimes of 
Nero with a*coldneſs that ſurprizes 


zus, in making us almoſt believe 


that he does not ſeel the horror of 
what he is relating; all at once he 
changes his ſtyle, and ſays, The 
„ univerſe having ſuffered this mon- 
« fter for 14 years, at lait gave him 
* up.” Tale monſtrum per quatuordeciiu 
annos perpeſſus terrarum orbis tander 
de/lituit. This produces in the 
mind different forts of ſurprize; we 


are ſurprized at the change of the 


author's ſtyle; at the diſcovery of 


his 
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His different way of thinking ; at 
his manner of telling in ſo few 
words, the event of ſo great a re- 
volution, fo that the mind finds a 
great number of different ſenti- 
ments that concur to ſhake her, and 
to compole a pleaſure for her. 


Of the different cauſes which may 
produce a ſentiment. 


It muſt be remarked, that a ſen- 
timent is not commonly produced 
in our ſoul by one ſingle cauſe. It 
is, if I may venture upon the term, 
a certain doſe, which at once pro- 
dnces ſtrength and variety. Genius 
conſiſts in ſtriking many organs at 
once; and if the ſeveral writers are 
examined, perhaps it will be ſeen, 
that the beſt, and thoſe who have 
pleaſed moſt, are thoſe who have 
excited in the ſoul the greateſt 
number of ſenſations, at one and 
the ſame time. 

We love play becauſe it ſatisfies 
our avarice ; that is to ſay, our de- 
fire of having more: it flatters 
our vanity by the idea of prefer- 
ence that fortune gives us, and of 
the attention that others pay to 
our ſucceſs. It ſatisfies our curio- 
ſity, in giving us a ſpectacle. In 
ſhort, it gives us the different plea- 
ſures of ſurprize. | 


OF atlicacy. 


Delicate people are thoſe, who 
wo every idea, or to every taſte, join 
many acceſſary ideas, or many ac- 
ceſſary taſtes, Groſs people have 
but one ſenſation ; their ſoul can 
neither compound nor diſſolve; 
they neither add any thing to, nor 
take any thing away from what na- 
ture gives ; whereas delicate people, 
who are in love, by compoſition 
form almoſt all the pleaſures that 
are to be found in oye. Polix- 


tables, taſtes that are unknown to 
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ene and Apicius carry to their 


us vulgar eaters : and thoſe who 
Judge the works of wit with taſte, 
have and make to themſelves, an 
infinity of ſenſations that other men 
are ſtrangers to, 

The Je ne {ai quoi, in perſons 
and in things, is often an ini. 
fible charm, a natural grace, that 
cannot be defined, and which we 
have been forced to call the Je » 
Jai quoi, I take it to be an effect 
principally founded on ſurprize; we 
are touched by being more pleaſed 
with a perſon than we at fif 
N to be; and we are agree. 
ably ſurprized to find thoſe fal 

overcome, which our eyes pointed 
out to us, but which our hearts no 
longer acknowledge. This is the 
reaſon why ugly women are very 
often poſſeſſed of the graces, and 
that it is but ſeldom that beautiful 
women have them. Graces ar 
oftener found in the wit than in the 
face ; for a fine face 1s ſeen at once, 
and ſcarce any of it is concealed; 
but wit ſhews itſelf by little and 
little, juſt when it chuies, and 
juſt as much as it chuſes ; it can 
conceal itſelf, and make its appear- 
ance give that ſort of ſurprize 
which conſtitutes the graces. 

The graces are not ſo much it 
the features of the face, as in the 
manners ; for the manners are every 
inſtant new, and may every mo- 
ment create ſurprize. 


Progreſs of ſurprixe. nul 


What makes the greateſt beauty, 
is when a thing ſurprizes but mo- 
derately at firſt, but keeps up that oy 
ſurprize, increaſes it, and at 
leads to admiration. The wor 
of Raphael ſtrike but little at fk 


ſight ; but an extraordinary ag 
On, 


13 
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ideas is. One has always the ſame 
dreſs, the other changes when you 
pleaſe. The one is varied, the 
Other 15 not. 

The ſame Florus, in ſpeaking of 
the Samnites, ſays, I heir towns 
«« were deſtroyed, that it is at this 
« day difficult to find the ſubject of 
« four and twenty triumphs.” U 


non facile appareat materia quatuor 


et wiginti triumphorum. And by 
the ſame words, that mark the de- 
ftruQtion of that people, he lets us 
ſee the greatneſs of their courage 
and their firmneſs. 

One of the things which pleaſes 
us moſt, is the ſimple, but it is al- 
ſo the moſt difficult ſtyle, becauſe 
it is preciſely between the noble 
and the mean; and is ſo near the 
mean, that it is very difficult to 
keep always on the brink of it 
without ſometimes falling into it. 

The muſicians have owned, that 
the muſic which is eaſieſt ſung, is 
moſt difficult to compoſe: a ſure 
proof that our pleaſures, and the 
art which gives them, lie between 
certain boundaries. 

When a thing is ſhewn us with 
certain circumſtances or acceſſaries, 
which aggrandize it, it appears 
noble to us. This is more parti- 
cularly obſervable in compariſons, 
where the mind ſhould always gain 
and never loſe; for the compariſon 
ſhould always add ſomething, ſhew 
it in more grandeur : or if it is not 
grandeur that is required, more 
fine or more delicate, 

When a thing is to be ſhewn fine, 
the ſoul would rather ſee a man- 
ner compared with a manner; an 
action with an action; than a thing 
with a thing; as an hero to a lion, 
a woman to a ſtar, a nimble man 
to a ſtag. 

Michael Angelo is the maſter who 
has thrown ſomething noble into 
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all his ſubjects. In his famous Bac 
chus, he has not, like the Flem. 
painters, ſhewn a tottering figure 
and which is as it were in the ait 
that would be unworthy the majeſt 
of a god; he paints him firm 9 
his legs: but he fo happily vive 
him the gaiety of drunkennef., a 
ſuch a joy in ſeeing the liquor ru 
that he pours into his cup, thy 
there 15 nothing ſo admirable, 
In the paſſion, that is in thy 
gallery at Florence, he has pain: 
ed the virgin ſtanding, who look 
upon her crucified ſon, withou : 
grief, without pity, without regret 
without tears. He ſuppoſes her in des 
ſtructed in the great myſtery, au ©! 
thereby makes her ſupport witli * © 
grandeur the fight of that death, Wl * 
Julio Romano, in his chambe 
of giants at Mantua, where here 
preſents Jupiter throwing down hi 
thunder on them, lets us ſee all th 
gods affrighted ; but Juno is ne 
Jupiter; with an aſſured air (I un 
points out to him a giant, again be- 
whom he ought to launch his thun 


der; by this he gives her an ail 8'* 
of grandeur, that the other god l 
have not. The nearer they are tf cf! 
Jupiter, the more aſſured they ate h 


and that is very natural, for in WI A. 
battle, the fear ceaſes near hin ef 
who has the advantage. ces 


After this general theory of Taſte, 0 the 
application of fome of the nl © 
ſtriking rules, in the prafiice £01 
one of the moſt agreeable of © 
arts, that of laying out garden *' 
ewill not prove dijagreeabl: ta H N 
reader. It quill not be the le Eu 
agreeable, that the olſervatiot 
are arawn from à Coun) 
vhich wwhil: it is Jo remote f rum 
in fituation, manners, and cuſien 


preſerves Jo firong a confor 11 4 
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in this article, wwhich the beſt ideas, 
evhich the improvement of taſle 
has introduced amongſt us in En- 
land, This piece, wwe may den- 
ture to ſay, is much the bef# 
ewhich has ever been written on 


this ſubject. 


Of the art of laying out gardens 
among the Chineſe, by Mr. Cham- 

bers, architeft, member of the 
imperial academy of arts at Fo- 


rence. 


FT HE gardens, ſays he, which I 
= ſaw in China, were ſmall ; 
nevertheleſs, from them, and what 
could be -gathered from Lopqua, 
2 celebrated Chineſe painter, with 
whom I had ſeveral converſations 
on the ſubje&t of gardening, I 
think I have acquired ſufficient 


knowledge of their notions on this 
head, LES 


Nature 1s their pattern, and their 


am is to imitate her in all her 
beautiful 3rregularities. The firſt 
conſideration is the form of the 
ground, whether it be flat, ſloping, 
killy, or mountainous, extenſive, or 
of {mall compals, of a dry or mar- 
ſhy nature, abounding with rivers 
and ſprings, or liable to a ſcarcity 
of water; to all which circumſtan- 
ces they attend with great care, 
chuſing ſach diſpoſitions as humour 
tie ground, can be executed with 
the leaſt expence, hide its defects, 
and ſet its advantages in the moſt 
conſpicuous light. 

As the Chineſe are not fond of 
valking, we ſeldom meet with ave- 
ves or ſpacious walks, as in our 
European plantations. The whole 
ground is laid out in a variety of 
ſenes, and you are led, by wind- 
ing paſſages cut in the groves, to 
lus different points in view, cach 
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of which is marked by a ſeat, a 
building, or ſome other object. 
The perfection of their gardens 
conſiſts in the number, beauty, and 
diverſity of the ſcenes. The Chi- 
neſe gardeners, like the European 
painters, collect from nature, the 
moſt pleaſing objects, which they 
endeavour to combine in ſuch a 
manner, as not only to appear to 
the beſt advantage ſeparately, but 
likewiſe to unite in forming an 
elegant and ſtriking whole, 

Their artiſts diſtinguiſh three 
different ſpecies of ſcenes, to which 
they give the appellations of pleaſ- 
ſing, horrid, and enchanted. Their 
enchanted ſcenes anſwer, in a great 
meaſure, to what we call romantic, 
and in theſe they make uſe of ſe- 
veral artifices to excite ſurprize. 
Sometimes they make a rapid 
ſtream, or torrent, paſs under 
ground, the turbulent noiſe of 
which ſtrikes the ear of the new 
comer, who 1s at a loſs to know 
from whence it proceeds. At 0- 
ther times they diſpoſe the rocks, 
buildings, and other objects that 
form the compoſition in ſuch a 
manner, as the wind paſſing through 
the different interſtices and cavi- 
ties, made in them for that pur- 
poſe, cauſes ſtrange and uncommon 
founds. They introduce into theſe 
ſcenes all kinds of extraordinary 


trees, plants and flowers, form ar- 


tificial and complicated echoes, and 
let looſe different ſorts of mon- 
ſtrous birds and animals. 

In their ſcenes of horror, they 
introduce impending rocks, dark 
caverns, and impetuous cataracts 
raſhing down the mountains from 
all ſides; the trees are ill- formed, 
and ſecmingiy torn to pieces by the 
violence of tempeſts; ſome are 
thrown down, aud intercept the 

courſe 
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courſe of the torrents, appearing 
as if they had been brought down 
by the fury of the waters; others 
look as if ſhattered and blaſted 
by the force of lightening : the 
buildings are ſome in ruins, others 
half-conſumed by fire, and ſome 
miſerable huts diſperſed in the 
mountains ſerve, at once, to in- 
dicate the exiſtence and wretched- 
neſs of the inhabitants. Theſe 
ſcenes are generally ſucceeded by 
leaſing ones. 'The Chineſe artiſts, 
— how powerfully contraſt 
operates on the mind, conſtantly 
praQtiſe ſudden tranſitions, and a 
Ariking oppoſition of forms, co- 
lours, and ſhades. Thus they con- 
duct you from limited proſpeRs to 
extenſive views; from objects of 
horror to ſcenes of delight; from 
Lakes and rivers, to plains, hills, 
and woods; to dark and gloomy 
colours they oppoſe ſuch as are 
brilliant, and to complicated forms 
{imple ones; diſtributed by a ju- 
dicious arrangement, the different 
maſſes of light and ſhade, in ſuch 
a manner as to render the compo- 
fition at once diſtinct in its parts, 
and ſtriking in the whole. 
Where the ground is extenſive, 
and a multiplicity of ſcenes are to 
be introduced, they generally adapt 
each to one ſingle point of view : 
but where it is limited, and affords 
no room for variety, they endea- 
vour to remedy this defect, by diſ- 
poſing the objects ſo, that being 
viewed from different points, they 
produce different repreſentations; 
and ſometimes by an artful diſpoſi- 
tion, ſuch as have no reſemblance 
to each other. 

In their large gardens they con- 
trive different ſcenes for morning. 
noon, and evening; erecting, at 


the proper points of view, build- 
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ings adapted to the recreations of 
each particular time of the 
and in their ſmall ones (where, 23 
has been obſerved, one arrange. 
ment produces many repreſenta. 
tions) they diſpoſe in the ſame 
manner, at the ſeveral points of 
view, buildings, which, from their 
uſe point out the time of the day for | 
W ſcene in its perſection. 
As climate of China is ex. 
ceeding hot, they employ a great 
deal of water in their gardenz, 
— the 2 nn, if the ſituation 
mats, they frequently lay almoſt 
the whole ground — water; 
leaving only ſome iſlands and 
rocks: and in their large ones they 
introduce extenſive lakes, rivers, 
and canals. The banks of their 
lakes and rivers are variegated in 
imitation of nature; being ſome- 
times bare and gravelly, ſometimes 
covered with woods quite to the 
water's edge. In ſome places flat, 
and covered with flowers and 
ſhrubs; in others ſteep, rocky, 
and forming caverns, in which 
part of the waters diſcharge them- 
ſelves with noiſe and violence, 
Sometimes you ſee meadows co- 
vered with. cattle, or rice-grounds 
that run out into lakes, leaving 
behind them paſſapes for veſſels; 
and ſometimes groves, into which 
enter, in different parts, creeks, 
and rivulets, ſufficiently deep to 
admit boats; their banks being 
planted with trees, whoſe ſpreading 
branches in ſome places, ſom 
arbours, under which boats paſs. 
Theſe generally conduct to ſome 
very intereſting object; ſuch as a 
magnificent building; places on 
the top of a mountain cut into 
terraſſes ; a caſine ſituated in the 
midſt of a lake; a caſcade; 8 
grotto cut into variety of apart. 
ments; 
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nents; an artificial rock ; and meny 
other ſuch inventions. 

Their rivers are ſeldom ſtraight, 
but ſerpentine, and brought into 
many irregular points; ſometimes 
they are narrow, noiſy, a and rapid; 
u other times, deep, broad, and 
low. Both in their rivers and 
likes are ſeen reeds, with other 
aquatic p! lants and flowers; par- 
beularly the lyen hoa, of which 
they are very fond. They fre- 
qezntly erect mills, and other hy- 
draulic machines, the motions of 
which enhivea the ſcere. They 
have alſo a great number of vcſſels 
of different forms and fizes. In 
their lakes they interſperſe iſlands; 
ome of them barren, and ſur— 
runded with rocks and ſhoa's; 
others enriched with every thing 
that art and nature can furniſn 
noſt perfect. They likewiſe ſorta 
atifcial rocks; and in compoſi- 
tions of this Kind the Chigeſe ſor- 
pais all other nations. The mak- 
ing them is a diſtinct profemon: 
ad there are at Canton, and pro- 
bably at molt other cities in China, 
mmbers of artificers co nantly 
employed in this buſineſs, The 
one they are made of comes from 
the ſouthern coaſts of China: it is of 
ablaciſh caſt, and worn into irre- 
puiar forms by the action of the 
vaves. The Chineſe are exceed- 
ne nice in the choice of this one, 
momuch chat I have ſeen ſeveral 
tel giren for a bit no bigger than 
a man's fiſt, when it happened to 
be of a beautiful form and lively 
colour. Bat theſe ſelect pieces 
biey uſe in landſcapes for their 
mtments; in gardens they em- 
ploy a coarſer Tort, Which they 
in with a blucith cement, and 
om rocks of a conſiderable fie, 
| have ſeen ſome of theſe exqui- 
itely fins, and luch as diſcovered 


Vol. J. 
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an uncommon elegance of tofte in 
the contriver.” When they are 
large they make them in caves 
and orottos, with openings, 
through which you diſcover diftart 
proſpecis. They cover them in 
different places with trees, ſhrubs, 
briars, and moſs; placing on their 
tops little temples, or other build- 
ings, to which you aicend by 
rugged and irregular ſteps cut in 
the rock. 

When there is a ſufficient ſun- 
ply of w-ter, and proper ground, 
the Chin-fe never fail to form caſ- 
codes in their gardens. They avoid 
all regularity in theſe works, ob- 
ſerving nature according to her ope- 
rations 1:1 a that mountainous count rv. 


The waters burſt out from among 
the caverns and windinps of . the 
rocks, es _—_ =_ a I 


in others are ſeen navy !efſer alle. 
Some imes the view of the caſcade 
is in tercepted by trees, whoſe 
leaves and branches cle leave 
rom to dicorer the waters, in 
'S, as they {ali down the 
1e mountain. They fre- 
throw; rough wooden 
bridges from one rock to another, 
over the ſteepeſt part of the cata- 
ract; and often intercept its paſiaze 
by trees and heaps of ſiones, 
that ſeem to have been brought 
down by the violence of the 
torrent. 

In their Plantations 


quently 


they vary 


mixing ſuch as have large ard 


ſpr endi ng branches with thoſe of 


Pram dical figures, and dark 
greens with brighter, interſperſiag 
among them ſuch as produce 
lowers, of which they have ſone 
that flovriſh a great part ct the 
year. The weeping willew is 
one of their favourite krees, ang 
Y al Ay 
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always among thoſe that border 
their lakes and rivers, being ſo 
planted as to have its branches hang- 
ing over the water. They like- 
wiſe introduce trunks of decayed 
trees, ſometimes erect, and at other 
times lying on the ground, being 
very nice about their forms, and the 
colour of the bark and moſs on 
them. 

Various are the artifices they 
employ to ſurprize. Sometimes 
they lead you through dark caverns 
and gloomy paſſages, at the iſſue 
of which you are, on a ſudden, 
ſtruck with the view of a delicious 
landſcape, enriched with every 
thing that luxuriant nature affords 
moſt beautiful. At other times you 
are conducted through avenues and 
walks, that gradually diminiſh and 
gradually grow rugged, till the 
paſſage 1s at length entirely inter- 
cepted, and rendered impracti- 
cable, by buſhes, briars, and ſtones; 
when unexpectedly a rich and ex- 
tenſive proſpect opens to view, ſo 
much the more pleaſing, as it was 
leſs looked for. 

Another of their artifices is to 
hide ſome part of a compoſition by 
trees, or other intermediate ob- 
jets. This naturally excites the 
curioſity of the ſpectator to take 
a nearer view; when he is ſur- 
prized by ſome unexpected ſcene, 
or ſome repreſentation totally op- 
polite to the thing he looked for. 
The termination of their lakes they 
always hide, leaving rocm for the 


imagination to work; and the ſame 


rule they obſerve in other compo- 
ſitions, wherever it can be be put 
in practice. | 

Though the Chineſe are not 
well verſed in optics, yet experi- 
ence has taught them that objects 
appear leſs in fize, and grow dim 
in colour, in proportion as they 

2 
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are more removed from the eye 
of the ſpectator. Theſe diſcoveries 
have given riſe to an artifice, which 
they ſometimes put in practice. It 
is the forming proſpects in perſpe&. 
ive, by introducing buildings, vel. 
ſels, and other objects, leſſened ac- 
cording as they are more diſtant 


from the point in view ; and that 


the deception may be ſtill more 
ſtriking, they give a greyiſh tinge to 
the diſtant parts of the compoſition, 
and plant in the remoter parts of 
theſe ſcenes trees of a fainter co- 
lour, and ſmaller growth, than 
thoſe that appear in the front, or 
fore-ground ; by theſe means ren- 
dering what in reality 1s trifling 
and limited, great and conſiderable 
in appearance. 

The Chineſe generally avoid 
ſtraight lines ; yet they do not ab- 
ſolutely reje&t them. They ſome- 
times make avenues, when they 
have any intereſting obje ct to ex- 
poſe to view. Roads they always 
make ſtraight, unleſs the uneven- 
neſs of the ground, or other impe- 
diments, afford at leaſt a pretext tor 
doing otherwiſe. Where the ground 
is entirely level, they look upon it 
as an abſurdity to make a ſerpen- 
tine road; for they ſay, that it mull 
either be made by art, or worn by 
the conſtant paſſage of travellers: 
in either of which caſes it is not na- 
tural to ſuppoſe men would chuſe 
a crooked line, when they might go 
by a ſtraight one. 

What we call clumps, the Chi. 
neſe gardeners are not unacquainted 
with ; but they uſe them ſomewhat 
more ſparingly than we do. They 
never fill a whole piece of ground 
with clumps ; they conſider a plan- 
tation as painters do a picture, and 
groupe their trees in the ſame 


manner as theſe do their figures 
| having 


S 


— 
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hing their principal and ſubſer- 
ſient maſſes. 
This is the ſubſtance of what 
learned during my ſtay in China, 
ly from my own obſervation, 
but chiefly from the leſſons of Lep- 
qua, And from what has been 
aid it may be inferred, that the 
ut of laying out grounds after the 
Chineſe manner 1s exceedingly dif- 
cult, and not to be attained by 
| WH jcrfons of narrow intellects: for 
the precepts are ſimple and obvious, 
et the putting them in execution 
requires genius, judgment, and ex- 
perience, a ſtrong imagination, and 
z thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man mind ; this method being fixed 
w no certain rule, but liable to as 
many variations as there are diffe- 
ent arrangements in the works of 
the creation. 


Deſeription of Lough-lane, or the 
lake of Killarney, in the barony 
of Magunihy, in the county of 
Kerry, in Ireland. From Mr. 


Smith's ingenious account of that 


4 coun!y, lately printed art Dub- 
it 2. 

V HE mountain of Manger- 
0 ton, which ſtands ſouth-eaſt 
„ © Lough-lane, is eſteemed one of 
1 the higheſt in this kingdom : by 
f the experiment of the. barometer, 
bh altitude was found to be one 
50 fiouſand and twenty yards, per- 
* pendicular, above the lake of Kil- 
ed amey, which is conſiderably higher 
. than the ſea; for that lake in diſ- 
ey ctarging itſelf, runs a courſe of 
nd me miles, and forms what is 


elled the river Lane, before it 
ns the ocean. The mountains 
5 clled the Reeks, which lie to the 
- 1 of Mangerton, ſeem, by 
no WM ee, to be rather higher than 
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that mountain; but hills which are 
conical, and terminated in points, 
appear higher at a diſtance, than 
thoſe mountains which have a large 
ſurface on their tops: as ſteeples, 
which are terminated by ſpires, 
ſeem to be higher than thoſe co- 
vered with domes, the points of the 
former being, as it were, more hid 
and loſt in the atmoſphere, than 
the other. They are ſteeper than 
Mangerton, and have more terrible 
precipices, and declivities; ſo that 
it was in a manner impoſſible to 
determine the height by the baro- 
meter. On the weſt fide of that 
mountain, 1s a large and deep hole, 
filled with water, which they call 
the Devil's punch-bowl: it over- 
flows, and makes an agreeable caſ- 
cade, down the ſide of the moun- 
tain, in view of Mucruſs houſe, 
the ſeat of Edward Herbert, Eſq; 
by opening a large cut on the ſide 
of his baſon, there would be a 
broader, more conſtant, and nobler 
ſupply of water, which might af- 
ford a beautiful cataract, for the 
greateſt part of the year, 'This 
water ſupplies the mills for the 


iron works, and then falls into 


Lough-Jane, which beautiful lake 
] am now about to deſcribe. One 
of the beſt proſpe&s which it af- 
fords, is on a riſing ground, near 
the ruined cathedral of Aghadoe : 
not but there are many other fine 
views of it, from every other fide, 
but few of them take in ſo many 
particulars as may be obſerved from 
that ſtation. For from hence is to 
be ſeen, one of the moſt delicious 
landſcapes in Ireland; and, per- 
haps, few countries in Europe af- 
ford better. But this is ſuch a 
maſterpiece, that even the Pouſſins, 
Salvator Roſa, or the moſt eminent 
painter in that way, might here 
furniſh himſelf with ſufficient mat- 
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ter, not only to form one, but ſe- 
veral entertaining proſpects. From 
this eminence a ſurvey may be 
taken of the greateſt part of this 
beautiful lake; and likewiſe of 
that ſtupendous amphitheatre, of 
mountains which are ranged along 
the oppoſite ſhore, Towards the 
ſoath-eaſt, ſtands the above-men- 
tioned mountain, called Manger- 
ton, whoſe feet the lake waſhes, 
and whoſe ſummit is generally loſt 
in the clouds, it being, from the 
above-recited experiment, juſtly eſ- 
teemed one of the higheſt mountains 
in Ireland. More towards the cen- 
ter lake, is an high mole, called 
Turk, whoſe fides, down to the 
verge of the water, .are beautifully 
cloathed with groves, of various 
kinds of trees. One part of this 
hill, ſlopes away like a'promonto- 
ry, terminating in the lake, form- 
ing one ſide of a canal, which is 
a paſſage into the upper lake; as 
doth the point of another moun- 
tain called Glenna, the other fide 
of this ſtrait, which is adorned 
alſo with foreſt trees. As a fine 
contraſt to this verdure, at the 
back of theſe mountains ftand 


others, ſhaped into pyramids, be- 


ing only naked rocks of a vaſt 
Height. The grandeur and mag- 
nificence of theſe mountains, not 
only entertain and ſurprize the 
ſpectator, but he muſt be alſo 
ag reeably amuſed, in contemplat- 
ing the infinite variety of beauti- 
ful colouring they afford. For, 
in one part may be ſeen the gayeſt 
verdure, blended with ſcarlet fruit, 
and fnowy bloſſoms, well known 
properties of the arbutus; and 
in other places, the moſt elegant 
variety of brown and yellow tints, 
cauſed by other kinds of trees and 
ſhrubs, appears : all theſe are in- 
termi:zzed with rock-work ; and 
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and noble baſon of water, extends 
itſelf beneath this ſcenery, But 
to give the reader an adequate idea 
of this place, would require the 
pencil of ſome excellent Painter, 
rather than the pen of auy yo 
writer. To the weſt of Glenn, 
ſtands the lofty pike called Tomih, | 
variegated half way to its top, with 
a waving foreit ; and down whoſe 
ſides, eipecially after rains, run ve. 
ry conſiderable cataracts, into the 
great lake. There are many o- 
ther hills ſtill running more weſt, 
as far as the eye can trace for 
many miles: the neareſt and moſt 
ſurprizing for their loftineſs, are 
the reeks already mentioned, whoſe 
tops reſemble ſo many pinacles 
or rather ſpires loſt in the clouds. 
The water is light and pute, 
and notwithſtanding the oreat 
variety of minerals, which {ur- 
round this lake, it doth not ſeen 
to be impregnated with any 0 
them. 'The ancient verſes of Ni- 
nius, who wrote in the ninth cen- 
tury, and which Mr. O-Flaherty, in 
his Ogygia, alſo cites, make men- 
tion of them. 


Mamonia flagnum, Lochlenius undiqit 
Zonis 
Quatuor ambitur : prior oft ex art, 
ſecunda 
Plumbea, de rigido conflatur teriid 
ferro © | 
Duarta renidenti 


Hanno. 


As for copper, few mines in tte 
Europe have produced ſuch qua df 
tity of ore, as that work lately dil. 110 
covered near Mucruſs; having a 3 
forded, in the ſpace of a year, 4% (1. 
ter its working, three hundred g, 
ſeventy-five tons of ore, whicl * 
produces ſrom an ounce of & FR 
general ſample, five penny weight wh 

| eight 


palleſcit lined 
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eight grains of copper, being con- 
ſderably more than a fourth part 
of pure metal of a very fine quali- 

- and the Briſtol company, to 
whom the proprietors of this work 
ſold it, muſt have extracted a great- 
er proportion of copper, as it is 
well known, from the laws of at- 
traction, that a large portion of ore 
will vield more on the aflay, than 
a fai quan'ity. Lead ore hath 
been alſo d:{coyered near this lake; 
and the adjacent mountains all a- 
bound with iron. As to tin ore, 
there hath been no diſcovery made 
yet to any purpoſe ; although I do 
not queſtion, but it will be alſo 
found, for I have picked up ſmall 
ſpecimens of ore, which contain 
jome tin, at no great diſtance from 
this laze ; and thus far are the a- 
bove ancient verſcs verified. O- 
Flaherty alio takes notice, that 
pearls have been found in this lake, 
Et in co flagne margarite multæ 
repertuntur, quas ponunt reges in au- 
nibus ſis.” But bccauſe of the 
grea depth of the lough, they are 
rot ſo frequently found in it, as in 
the river Lane which runs out of 
it. As one fide of this lake con- 
its of the abovementioned range 
i formidable hills, fo the oppoſite 
kde is adorned with a level and 
beautiful country, with the town 
of Killarney, and the habitations 
and improvemeats of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, at different diſtances. But 
teo:e I deſcribe theſe, it will be 
neceſſary to mention ſomewhat of 
tie leveral iſlands, which lie beau- 
tfully ſcattered over the lake; 2s 
aud of the ſurprizing echoes that 
i affords. The molt noted of theſe 
lands is that of Roſs, which is ra- 
ther a peninſula, being only ſepa- 
rated by a ſmall cut through a 
moraſs, from the main land, over 
zich is a bridge. On it ſtands an 
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ancient caſtle, formerly the ſeat of 
O-Donaghoe Roſs, which hath anew 
barrack adjoining to it. This place 
hath been, for ſome years paſt, a 
military garriſon, having a gover- 
nor appointed for it, upon the eſta- 
bliſnment. Ecutore the caitle, are 
a few old diſmounted iron guns, 
which give it ſomething of the air 
of a fortification. The caſtle had 
been flanked with round turrets, 
which, together with its fituation, 
rendered 1t a place of fome ſtrength. 
In the wars of 1641, it ſurrender- 
ed to Ludlow, who was attended 
in the expedition by Lord Broghill 
and Sir Hardreſs Waller; and was 
the laſt place that held out in Mun- 
ſter againſt the Engliſh parliament. 
The greateſt part of this iſland is 
covered with wood; and it is 
no diſagreeable ſpot, for ſuch gen- 
tlemen of the army quartered here 
who are fond of fiſhing, hunting, 
or fowling. The iſland of Innis- 
fallen, is next to Roſs in quantity 
of land; in it are the ruins of a 
very ancient religious houſe, found- 
ed by St. Finian, ſirnamed the Le- 
per, who flouriſhed towards the 
middle of the fixth century. He 
is the patron faint of theie parts, 
and to him the cathedral of Agha- 
doe is alſo dedicated. The re- 
mains of this abbey are very exten- 


five, although the walls in many 


places are levelled to the ground ; 
its ſituation was extremely roman= 
tic and retired. Upon the diſſolu- 
tion of religious houſes, the poſſeſ- 
ſions of this abbey were granted 
to Captain Robert Collam. This 
iſland contains about twelve acres, 
and hath ſeveral very pleaſant coves, 
agrecably wooded, for landing up- 
on it. It yields ſo great 2 profu- 


hon of ſweet herbage, that the 


kine which are put into it to fat- 
ten, thrive ſo prodigioully that 
1 their 
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their fat becomes a kind of rich 
marrow, in a very ſhort time. The 
more fleſhy parts are in a manner 
marbled with fat, but their tallow 
is o ſoft to make candles, tho? it 
is proper enough for ſoap. On the 
eaſt fide of the iſland, the walls of 
an old chapel have been lately re- 
paired by ſome gentlemen, who 
frequently uſe it as a banquetinge 
houſe. There are beſides timber 
trees, the remains of ſeveral fruit 
trees, as plumbs, pears, &c. which 
have outlived the deſolation that 
hath ſeized on the cells of thoſe 
recluſes who firſt planted them. 
Many of theſe trees. had fruit ripe 
on them when I was in the iſland ; 
the plumbs in particular, being of 
a large red kind, were very fine, 
Here are alſo the fruit of the ſor— 
bus or ſervice tree, likewiſe the 
arbutus, and other ſhrubs, which 
were all planted by the monks, 
tho' the neighbouring inhabitants 
will have them to be the ſpontane- 
ous production of the ſoil. In 
ſhort, it is a beautiful, romantic 
wilderneſs, decorated, at preſent, 
with theſe plantations, and its ve- 
nerable ruins, which are no ſmall 
addition to the beauties of Lough- 
lane. Rabbir-Ifland ſtands to the 
weſt of Innisfallen, and 1s chiefly 
remarkab'e for its quarries of good 
lime-ſtone. An infinite number of 
iſlands of a ſmaller ſize, ſpangle 
and adorn this lake, moſt of which 
are covered with the arbutus, and ſe- 
veral othe: beautiful ſhrubs. One of 
thein from a fancied repreſentation, 
reſembles, at ſome diſtance, the 
figure of an horſe, in a drinking 
poſture z another is called O-Dona- 
ghoe's priſon; and a third his gar- 
den. Moſt of them are of marble, 
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cloathed with ever-green ſhrubs, 
growing out of the crevices of the 
rocks. Some of the iſlands in the 
upper lake are of ſuch a ſtupend. 
ous height, that they reſemble, at 
a dittance, ſo many lofty towers 
ſtanding in the water, 
many of them crowned with 
wreaths of arbutus, repreſent the 
ruins of ftately palaces, Their 
edges are ſo much worn by the 
daſhing of the water againſt their 
ſides, and by frequent rains waſh- 
ing away the earth, and time hath 
ſo disjointed many of the marble 
rocks, that ſeveral of them hang 
in a moſt ſurprizing and tottering 
manner, and repreſent a rude kind 
of confuſed architecture, almoſt 
without foundations. In others of 
them, the waters have worn paſ— 
ſages ſufficiently large' for boats to 
£0 through theſe tottering arches, 
which in ſome places (though they 
are of an immenſe weight) are 
only upheld by very ſlender pillars, 

The arbutus which cloaths theſe 
iſlands, gives even the haggard 
winter the beautiful appearance of 
ſpring; for in that melancholy 
ſeaſon, this tree puts on its highelt 
bloom; which rarely growing in 
other places, is more likely to be 
admired by ſtrangers in this. The 
preparation of charcoal, for the iron 
works, hath been the occafion of 2 
great deſtruction of this beawiilul 
tree in other parts of the country : 
and it is faid, that even here, it ju 
fered much by an accidental fire tiat 
laid waſe to a great part of a foreit 
Its growth, upon rocks of mares, 
where no earth appears, and io high 
above the ſurface of the water, lch. 
ders it a matter of both ſarprize and 

1 — 6 
pleaſure“. This 
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* The arbutus, faith Sir Thomas Molinenx (in the Plvloſophical Tranſit 
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This tree is extremely agreeable 
in every different circumſtance of 
vegetation, for it hath, at one and 
the ſame time, ripe and green fruit 
upon its branches, which, as they 
approach to ripeneſs, from green be- 
come yellow, and at length terminate 
in a fine ſcarlet colour, reſembling 
in form a field ſtrawberry, tho' in 
fize that beſt of thebeſt garden kind. 

The bloſſoms grow in cluſters 
of ſmall white bells, not unlike 
thoſe of the lilly of the valley ; and 
in ſuch great abundance, as, in that 
reſpect alone, to be equal in beauty 
to the lauruſtinus, and in other 
reſpects, much ſuperior to it; for 
the agreeable verdure of the leaves, 
not much unlike the bay, the 
ſcarlet hue of the tender part of 
the ſtalk, and all the different 
ſtages of vegetation, at one and the 
fame time, from the knitting fruit 
to perfe& ripeneſs, cannot but be 
exceeding agreeable to the curious 
obſerver. 

Upwards of forty iſlands in this 
lake are covered with an intermix- 
ture of theſe trees and other ſhrubs ; 
beſides, at leaſt a fourth part of the 
aſcent of the mountains, the verges 
of whoſe baſes, like that of Man- 
gerton, and others abovementioned, 
are waſhed by the water of this 
lake. 

Thus having mentioned what 
was remarkable of the mountains 
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which ſurround it, and of the lake 
itſelf, and its iflands, I ſhall beg 
leave to apply the following lines 


of the poet, whole deſcription of 


the lake Pergus is no ill picture of 
Lough-lane, 


Non illa plura cajiſtros 
Carmina Cignorum labentibus audit 
in undis. 
Silva coronat aquas, cingens latiis 
omne ; ſuijque 
Frondibus, ut velo, Phebros ſubimodet 
gnes. 
Frigora dant rami, 
 humiaa flores, 
Perpetuum wer eſt. 


Ovid. Metam. Lib. V. 


Tyrios humns 


The principal inhabitants of rheſe 
lofty mountains, except a few 
woodmen, kept in theſe foreſts by 
the lord of the ſoil, are great hers 


of red deer: the chace of which af- 


fords a much higher gratification to 
the ſportſmen than in many other 
places. And when a ſtag is hunted 
near this lake, nothing is more a- 
greeably ſarprizing, than the re- 
peated echoes: it being ſcarce 
poſſible to diſtinguiſh the real clan- 
gor of the French horns, or the 
true cry of the dogs, from the num- 
berleſs reverberations of them a- 
mong the rocks and mountains. 
The echoes which are cauſed by 


this ſport, reverberate the ſound 


Y 4 in 


to Ireland than the moſt ſouthern parts of France, Italy, and Sicily; and there 
too, it is never known but as a. frutex or ſhrub 3 whereas in the rocky parts of 
the county of Kerry, about Lough-lane, and in ſome of the rocky mountains 
adjacent, where the people of the country call it the cane apple, it flouriſhes 
naturally'to that degree as to become a large tall tree. Petrus Bellonius ob- 
ſerves, that it doth ſo in mount Athos in Macedonia; and Juba is quoted by 

liny, as mentioning it as a thing extraordinary, that the arbutus grows to 
an high tree in Arabia. Dr. Molineux adds, that the trunks ot the trees of 
Ireland have been frequently four feet and a half in circumſerence, or 18 inches 
diameter; and that the trees grow to about nine or ten yards in height, and iu 
luch a plenty, that many of them have been cut down to melt and refine the ore 
of fl ver and lead mines diſcovered near Roſs caſtle, 
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in a manner not to be deſcribed, 
nor believed by any but by thoſe 
who have heard them; the whole 
duration of a ſingle found being 
near a minute; and yet the reper- 
cuſſions are innumerable, and the 
variety inconceivable. But the rea- 
der may from this imagine, that 
a molt ſurpriſing muhcal effect 
mult ariſe from the variety of notes 
iſſuing from the throats of a large 
pack of buck-hounds, enlivened by 
the chearing throats of the ſportſ- 
men, and the noiſe of the horns. 

From the mountains the ſtag of- 
ten flies to the foil for refreſhment, 
where he is ſometimes taken by 
perſons who attend in boats to caſt 
a rope over the horas ; or the 
poor animal is purſued to ſome 
Wand, where he is killed; or being 
reiiclhed by ſwimming, is hunted 
again to the mountains; in all, and 
every of which places, particularly 
towards the upper lake, the echoes 
are prodigious grand. 

But the moſt afoniſhing- ſounds 
are thoſe made by the diſcharge of 
Cannon, place d in a proper fitua- 
tion, upon the points of ſome par- 
ticular iſlands, which may beſt an- 
ſwer to the concave ſides of the 
mountains, When the piece is 
firſt exploded, there is no return of 
any particular ſound for near a mi- 
nute; but then a loud clap of 
thunder, which Jails for ſeveral ſe- 
conds, enſues; and after a ſhort 
pauſe, a ſecond, and fo on, for ſe- 
veral repetitions ; like volleys of 
ſmall arms, which are alternately 
anſwered from the neighbouring 
mountains and vallies, and at length 
die away, with a noiſe reſembling 
that of the waves of the ocean 
beating againſt a concaic ſhore. 

Nothing would be more plea Kant 
Wen the ringing of a pea! of bells, 
placed in a tall illand in this 


1 
— 


lake, which would ſeem to be more 
numerous than all thoſe of a preat 
city, by being anſwered by nun. 
berleſs imaginary bells from the 
neighbouring rocks. But this, 
with ſeveral other methods of im. 
proving the natural beauties of the 


lake, particularly the placiug tame 


{wans on it, and other embelliſh. 
ments, is {ſubmitted to its owner: 
who, by adding, if poſlible, to its 
native elegancy, might render it 
more pleaſing to travellers, who 
may be induced, out of curioſity, 
to viſit it, and which would be of 
great advantage to the adjacent 
town of Killarney. 

There have been but few con- 
tries in Europe that have not con- 
trived means to draw a Concourſe 
of people to viſit them, whole ve- 
ry travelling and intercourſe in- 
creale wealth and trade; and are a 
ſecret motive to induce inhabitants 
to come and ſettle in them. 

A river falls from the upper into 
the lower lake, diſcharging itſelf 
between the mountains of Glenna 
and Turk, between which hills 1 
one of the molt romantic glins that 
can be conceived. The trees on 
both fdes ſeem to overſhadow tis 
pa! Tage, which is a kind of wary 

'ckie for ſome miles in length, and 
admits 1 01 a conſiderable Variety, 
being deep and ſmooth in ſeme 
places, and in others rochy ah 
allow; at which laſt, the pate! 


gers diſembark, and the boat 25 


forced by firength of men's arms, 
under a kind of arch. The ufig 
of ſails is here dangerous, on 10. 
count of the mountain ſqua'!s, t their 
ſides hanging d directly over the 3 river, 
which, in this place, is almoſt too 
narrow even for oars. The fl pen- 
dous rock, called the Eagle's Net, 
noted alto for a ſine echo, is com- 
monly a Place of relreſhment te 
12 aſten- 
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engers, who here enjoy the 
fotul ſhade of the arbutus, yews, 
hollics, and many other trees, that 
cover the rocks in this canal, ſeve- 
ral of which hang dreadfully over 
its ſides; and, no doubt, had a 
rſon ſufficient leiſure, thoroughly 
to ſearch up the ſides of this glin, 
and the adjacent places, which 
would require vaſtly more time, 
labour, and expence, than the en- 
cooragement given to works of this 
nature will afford, abundance of 
curious diſcoveries might certainly 
be made here in the botanical way, 
eſpecially in the adjacent foreſts, 
The boatmen have given imagi- 
nary names to theſe rocks, as to 
one the Man of War; a rock, 
which in ſome ſort repreſents the 
bull of a large veſſel, the maſt and 
rizving of which is no other than 
a large branching yew at the top. 
Having, at length, paſſed this long 
and narrow ftrait, the upper lake 
is diſcovered, which is ſurrounded 
on all fides with mountains of an 
amazing height beautificd alſo with 
woo:!s, For here, according to 
Milton, 
Over head up grow 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and 
branching palm, 
A ſylran ſcene; and as the ranks 
aicend 
dbade above ſhade, a woody theatre 
Of ſtatelieſt view. 
Luxuriant: Mean while murmuring 
waters fall 
Down the ſlope hills, diſperſt, or 
in a lake, 
A  Cnite their ſtreams: 


Paradiſe Loſt, Book IV. 


This upper lake is an oblong 
ſquare, extending north and ſouth. 
but is not a third of the area of the 
lower lake. The roche and illands 
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are here inhabited by eagles, 
ofpreys, hawks, and other birds of 
prey ; as are the foreſts on the ad- 
jacent mountains with red deer. 

In certain ſeaſons very conſider- 
able water-falls and caſcades tum- 
ble from the mountains into this 
upper lake, which with the echoes, 
and delightful ſcenery of the pro- 
ſpect, are alſo the chief entertain- 
ment of this place, as in the lower 
lake. In one of theſe iſlands tra- 

ellers generally take a repaſt, for 

few people go ſo far into theſe 
wilds without laying in proviſions 
before-hand. The manner of re- 
turning is, either back through the 
ſame ſcene, or on horſeback over 
the mountain, cn a new road, 
which was made by ſubſcription of 
the principal gentlemen of the 
County. 

towards the ſouthern part of the 
lake, ſituated on a kind of penin- 
ſulag, ſtands Mucruſs, the ſeat of 
Edward Herbert, Eſq; a fituation 
where nature, in her native attire, 
very little aſſiſted by art, outdoes 
every thing that human fancy, ſup- 
ported with the higheſt expence, 

.ath yet performed; for whether 
we firſt reflect on the delightful 
proſpects that this ſeat affords, as 
the lofty mountains hanging over 
the lake, wooded almoit to their 
ſummits; caſcades pouring down 
from ſeveral of them, particularly 
that already noticed from Manger- 
ton, which ſends down a roaring 
torrent not far diſtant ; the beauti- 
ful expanſe cf water which waſhes 
the verge of this gentleman's gar- 
dens and improvements, ſcattered 
over with iſlands, ſo wooded as to 
repreſent ſeveral well cultivated 
ſpots ; alſo a particular lake called 
Mucruſs lake, divided by that pen- 
inſula from the great one; and 
on the oppoſite ſhore, a level, well 
Ull- 
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improved country : I ſay, whether 
we take in at one view all this in- 


| chanting ſcenery, or ſtop to ad- 


mire the particular beauties of the 
ſeat itſelf, we ſhall find ſufficient 
matter for pleaſure and admiration. 
'The natural appearance of this 
place, before it was adorned by 
any improvement, was that of a 
luxuriant garden, where a great 


variety of trees and ſnrubs, the pro- 


duce only of a more favourable 
clime, flouriſhed ſpontaneouſly, as 
the arbutus, juniper, yew, buck- 
thorn, ſervice, and others, found 
growing among the crevices of 
merhle rocks; the ſeeds, and ori- 
gina: plantation of which I ſuſpect 
to have been laid here, many cen- 
turies ago, by the monks of the 
adjacent abbeys; where, meeting 
with a ſoil and climate favourable 
to their preſervation and propaga- 
tion, they have wonderfully flou- 
Tiſhed ever ſince, without any aſſiſt- 
ance from art. 
Theſe natural gardens, there- 
fore, wanted little aſſiſtance to beau- 
tify them, except an incloſure to- 
wards the land, and the lopping 
away part of their luxuriance, to 
form avenues and walks through 
them, beſides the addition of ſuch 
Exotics as have been but of late 
years introduced into Ireland; 
among which there have been 
planted a conſiderable number of 
vines, which are now ſpreading their 
branches, and crawling up 5 
ſloping rocks of variegated marble. 
It was, indeed, an handſome 
compliment which was paid to this 
place, by a late Right Rev. Pre- 
late *, whoſe high taſte in the 
neauties of art and nature, as well 
as goodneſs of heart, and ſolid 
learning, all the world equally ad- 


* Dr. Berkley, the late Biſhop of Cloyne, 


mired and acknowledged; Ih 
being aſked what he thought of 
this ſeat, immediately anſwered, 
that the French Monarch might 
9 be able to erect another 
Verſailles, but could not with all 
his revenues lay out another My. 
cruſs. 

The gardens of this ſeat extend 
to the ruins of an ancient fri 
called Irrelagh, 1, e. on the lough, 
founded by Donald, fon of 'Thady 
Mac Carty, in the year 1440, 
for Minorites, or conventual Fran. 
ciſcans, and repaired by him in 
1468, the year of his death, It 
was again re-edified in the year 
1602, but ſoon after ſuffered to 
go to ruin, The walks are fur. 
rounded by a venerable prove of 
aſh-trees, which are very tall, and 
in ſome places grow ſpontaneouſly, 
from the ruins of the abbey. The 
choir, nave, and ſteeple ſtill re- 
main entire, in which are ſeveral 
decayed tombs: The cloyſters are 
likewiſe entire, in which are ſeve- 
ral Gothic arches of ſolid marble, 
which incloſe a ſmall ſquare, in 
the center of which ſtands one of 
the talleſt yew-trees I have ever 
ſeen; its ſpreading branches, like 
a great e overſhadow the 
niches of the whole cloyſter, form- 
ing a more ſolemn and aweful kind 
of covering to it than originally 
belonged to the place. The ſteeple 
was ſmall, and capable of con- 
taining only a ſingle bell; and it 
is ſupported by a Gothic arch 0! 
vault. The bell was, not many 
years ago, found in the adjacent 
lough, and by the inſcription, wi 
known to have belonged to th! 
priory, which from the time e 
its foundation, hath been the ce 


metry of the Mac Carty-More:, 
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and other families. Upon the diſ- 
ſolution of religious houſes, the 
revenues and ſcite of this abbey 
were granted to Captain Robert 
Collam, who aſſigned them to 
Biſhop Croſbie. 

The town of Killarney is a ſmall 
thriving place, being conſiderably 
improved ſince the minority of its 
preſent owner, the Lord Viſcount 
Kenmare, who hath encouraged 
ſeveral inhabitants to ſettle in it, 
and hath erected ſome houſes for 
linen manufacturers, about a mile 
from the town. There are already 
four new roads finiſhed to this 
town, one from the county of 
Cork, which leads to that city; a 
fecond from Caſtle-Iſland, which 
proceeds towards Limerick; the 
third is that to the river of Kenmare 
before- mentioned; and a fourth is 
lately made to Caſtlemain ; from 
which laſt place new roads have 
been carried to Tralee and Dingle. 
The neighbourhood of the mines 
affords employment for ſeveral 
people, and will conſequently cauſe 
a confiderable ſum of money to be 
ſpent in it. A new ſtreet, with a 
large commodious inn, are deſigned 
to be built here; for the curioſities 
of the neighbouring lake have of 
late drawn great numbers of curious 
travellers to viſit it, and, no doubt, 
many more will go thither to par- 
take of the diverſions and amuſe- 
ments of that place, when they can 
be aſſured of being commodiouſly 
and cheaply entertained. 

The principal ornament of Kil- 
larney is the ſeat and gardens of 
Lord Kenmare, planted with large 
nurſeries of fruit and timber trees. 
His lordſhip propoſes to enlarge a 
canal, which runs through his gar- 
dens, and to make it communicate 
with the lake, which will not only 
render them more bcautiful, but 
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will alſo add to the convenience of 
water- carriage to and from the lake. 
Not far from the houſe is a large, 
and pleaſant,park, well wooded, and 
ſtocked with deer, which he hath 
alſo in plenty in the foreſts of che 
adjacent mountains, 


» 
The natural * Foreſt, 


in his Majeſty's German dominions, 
Written in German by H. Ebrens, 
M. D. 


Of the cavern at Scharzfeld. 


HE cavern at Scharzfeld is 

well worth ſeeing, being caves 
remarkable for ſeveral ratities ; the 
country people call it the Dwarf- 
Holes. It is fituated in the Lower 
Hartz, in the county of Hohnſtein, 
in a wood not far from the caſtle 
of Scharzfeld, Whoever wants to 
ſee this cavern, goes to the village 
Scharzfeld to look out for a guide. 
Then you proceed through a wood 
and a thicket, and coming near 
the cavern, you muſt get down by 
the knots and branches of a large 
tree with ſome trouble and danger, 
to come to the mouth of it, When 
you are on the ground, there ap- 
pears to your view a large cleft in 
a rock, about fourteen feet high: 
the inſide of it is lined all about 
with a thick and ſhining Drop-/tonr. 
Now you advance a pretty way 
forwards, and muſt creep a conſi- 
derable length, till you come into 
the ſecond cave, which for height 
and bigneſs is not inferior to the 
firſt. From hence you creep again 
with ſome trouble into the third, 
and ſrom thence to the fourth cave, 
aud ſo on; and in this manner, 
ſome guides ſay, one may go hve 


or fix Engliſh miles under ground, 


without coming to the end. 
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The cold is very intenſe in this 
cavern, and rather greater than in 
To let in {ome 
light, there are ſeveral round and 
ſquare holes in the roof, ſome of 
which are ſlopped up with ſtores 
and other rubbiſh. The common 
people imagine the dwarfs went In 
and out ofgtheis openings, but it 
is more pre they were made 
for air-holes. ere are ſuch num- 
bers of paſſages and turnings, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to count 
them; ſome running forwards, ſome 
fideways, and others a- croſs, all 
communicating with one another in 
the manner of a labyrinth, for 
which reaſon it is very diſhcult to 
find one's way out of it again with- 
out a guide. Moſt of theſe paſſages 
are as clean as if they were ſwept 


with a broom, and ſome are filled 


up with rabbiſh by thoſe that dug 
there, either for ore, or the foſſile 
Unicorn; | 

The Drop: ſtone is found in ſeveral 
of theſe caves, although the top of 
the mountain where the cavern is, 
be a dry lime-ftone. The water 
drops continually from the roof, 
ſo thick that it ſeems as if it rained ; 
and when theſe drops fall on your 
cloaths, and grow dry upon them, 
they turn to white ſpots, and a 
white -powder like chalk comes 
from it. 

It is reported, that once, on 
the eve of St. Peter and Paul, 
twenty-five perſons bound them- 
ſelves by oath to each other to go 
into this cavern, and not to come 
out of it again till they had view- 
ed all the curioſities therein, and 
found out the end ; therefore they 

rovided themſelves with a num- 
os of candles, a ladder, and 
2 and proviſion for ſcveral 

ays. | 
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When they were advarced about 
nine handred fathoms, hey found 
many curioſities, large pl:ces like 
paiices, al! forts of figures tormed 
by the Drop-flone; alfo ſome ſprings, 
running waters, quantities of h. 
man bones, ſome of a gigantic ſize, 
Then creeping again through other 
narrow paſſages, they zune into 
ſpacious places, where twente-gre 
could walk. a-breait. Thus they 
went on til] they cculd go no far. 
ther: by following the thread 
which they had tied to the entry of 
the cavern, they found their way 
back again without difficulty ; but 
by the coldneſs of the place, aud 
many frig!:ts, they were become ſo 
pale, and their countenances ſo al- 
tered, that their friends hardly kney 
them again. | 

Here is alſo found the foſlile 
unicorn, but not near in ſuch quan- 
tity as formerly, becauſe the pea- 
ſants, who uſed to dig for it, and 
to ſell it to the apothecaries and 
drugoiſs, have almoſt exhauſted 
the place. This foſſile is of differ. 
ent ſhapes; ſometimes tis formed 
like a ſtr2igint horn, a ſcull, a jau- 
bone, a ſhoulder-blade, and a back- 
bone, a rib, a tooth, a thigh-bone, 
and all other ſort of bones both of 
men and beaſts ; and there is ſome 
found like an unſhapea lump or 
maſs of ſtone, having no reſem- 
blance to any bone at all. 

There have been great diſputes 
among the learned about this ſoffile: 
ſome, conſidering that there ate 
pieces ſo exactly like true bones, 
affirm, they muit really have been 
part of ſome auimal; and, that 
thoſe of an anomalous form are of 
the mineral kind. But others te- 
ply, that upon examination they 
cannot find that great Jikenels te 
bones as their adverſaries are Pe: 
* 


We + 
ed to fancy 3 in particular they ſay, 
that thoſe bones of the foſſile uni- 
corn, which are called the jaw- 
bone, have ſuch apopbvſes as are 
never to be met with in the natural 
way ; and that ſome being like no 
bone at ali, tacy icruple not to con- 
dude the whole to be a luſus natu- 
re, or 2n accidental produce of 
zture. Moreover, they add, that 
grapting ſome to be like true bones, 
it can not be inſerred from thence 
that they were really ſo; becauſe 
eſe it would follow, that the ſi- 
cures re preſonted in ſome pieces of 
late, and the Coruua £7monis, were 
once real ; which are now allowed 
on all hands to be ſtones of a parti- 
cular kind. 

Conringius, in his diſſertation 
De antigus Nelmiadiſt flatu, thinks 
the foſſile unicorn were petrifyed 
bones. And Otto de Quericx, in 
his Experiment a Magdeburg i ca, main- 
tains the {ame opinion. 1 hat there 
had been ſuch animals as unicorne, 
he pretends to corroborate by th 
following tact: he iays, that anno 
1663, in a lime-pit near Quedlin- 
burg, there was found an entire 
keleton of an unicorn, which had 
fixed to its forehead a long bone, 
or horn, as thick as a man's thigh- 
bone, and was preſented to the 
Abbeſs of Quedlinburg; and, that 
theic bones had been cenveyed to 
this place in the genera! flood, 15 
proved ſuikciently by the various 
bones dug up in moſt parts of the 
world. The T7heatrum Europœum, 
part V. mentions, that anno 1045 
the Swedes dug up, rear Crems in 
Auſtria, a giant's ſreleton, whoſe 
bead was as big as a middle-fized 
table, and one tooth weighed five 
pounds and a half, aud the bone 
of his arm as big as a man's mid- 
de, Eckſto-mius alſo confirms 
u, with the author of the To- 
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graphia of Brunſwick, that one 
time there was found in the Bau- 
mans cave an human icull of a gi- 
gantic fize. 

But the bigneſs of ſome of theſe 
bones ſeems to argue that they 
could not be human; and there- 
fore *ts probable they either have 
increaſed under ground, or elſe are 
a laſus nature : for the taileſt man 
we know of, was Og. of Baſan, 
head is laid, in Deuteronomy, 
chap. iii. to have been eighteen 
feet long: now, allowing the bed 
to be but one foot longer than the 
man, he was ſeventeen feet high. 
Eat if the head and touth found 
by the Swedes had belonged to a 
repulariy-proportioned man, he 
mult have exceeded Og by a vaſt 
deal; for the tooth is ſaid to have 
weighed five pounds and an half, 
and ſuppoſing that of a common 
man to weigh half an ounce, which 
is too auch, then the giant muſt 
have had a beight antwerable to 
176 times the bulk of a middle- 
ſized man. | 

Others cannot comprehend how 
tacie ſuppoſed bones ſhould have 
been brought together in ſuch quan- 
titles into thicſe caverns ; nor will 
tacy be fatished with the reaſons 
ſozne naturaliits give for taeir man- 
ner of pctrifaction; wherefore Sen- 
nertus, in his Epitome Scientia na- 
turali;, lib. v. cap. 4. Schræder, 
in his Pharmacepcia medica, and 
Laurentius Bauſchius, in His Sche- 
diam/a Curic/um de Unicorns fofjulis 
and others, count it among the 
minerals. 

Kircher, in his Mundus ſabter- 
raueus, lib. vii c. 8. makes this 
diitiaction betwixt bones of a mi- 
neral produce, and petrifyed ones: 
he fays, the firic are ſolid through- 
out, but the latter hollow. Which 
O iervation I have found not to be 

infallible, 
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infallible, having ſeen ſome bones 
of the mineral kind that were con- 
cave, as if they had formerly con- 
tained marrow. 

Thus has this controverſy been 
canvaſſed pro and con; but as I 
have had the opportunity of exa- 
mining great quantities of this 
foſſile, particularly in my father's 
cabinet, who had various pieces of 
it, I have found moſt of that dug 
about the Hartz to be of a 7 
kind. 

This being taken for granted, 
we are next to conſider the matter 
it is compoſed of. Some think 
with Sibavius, Part 3. Singular. 
I. 18. c. 17. that it is a bituminous 
earth; and others ſay it is a kind of 
agate putrified : but to me it ſeems 
moſt probable that it is made of 
a clay, or fattiſh earth, called in 
Latin Marga, or Marl, which is 
very plentiful in this country, and 
ſerves to manure the ground, in- 
ftead of dung. According to the 
figure this earth lies in under- 
ground, when the petrifying water 
comes to it, and cauſes 1t to grow 
Hard, ſo it remains, and thus be- 
comes ſometimes a well-ſhapen 
bone, and often a lump of matter 
of no diſtin form at all. This 
formation is not perfected at once; 
ſor it is obſerved, that ſome pieces 
lying in a place where there is room 
fie increaſe, Will grow to a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, 

This foſſile hath ſeveral names, 
viz. Unicornu minerale, Ebur falſile, 
Oſteites, Monoceros wulgi, Litho- 
marga alba, &. The moſt com- 
mon term it is known by, is Uni- 
cornu foffile; but I can ſee no 
reaſon why it ſhould rather be call- 
ed Uniccrn than any other animal, 
ſince it is found of all forts of forms, 
and thoſe pieces reſembling the horn 
of an unicorn but very rarely to be 
met with, 
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It is moſt commonly of a light 
grey, black, or yellowiſh colour, 
and very ſeldom perfectly white: 
ſometimes it is as hard as a tone, 
and other times ſoft like clay, and 
grows harder the longer it is ex. 
mag to the air. It has common. 
y neither ſmell nor taſte, yet 
ſometimes I have found it with a 
ſcent like that of quinces; which 
probably might proceed from a 
bituminous ſubſtance mixed with 
the petrifying water. It is intro- 
duced in the Materia Medica, and 
the whiteſt and melloweſt is reck- 
oned the beſt for that purpoſe, 
The common people try it by put- 
ting 1t into cold water ; and that 
which cauſes moſt bubbles to riſe, 
they count for the beſt ſort. The 
reaſon of the riſing of theſe bub. 
bles is, becauſe as this foflile is full 
of pores, wherein air is contained, 
the water getting into them, drives 
out the air, which being ſpecifical- 
ly lighter than the water, riſes in 
the form of thoſe bubbles to the 
ſurface. 

The common people looked for- 
merly upon it as a medicine of 
extraordinary efficacy, thinking it 
to be the true unicorn ; but ſince 
it is come to be common, it hath 
loſt much of its repute. It ope- 


rates very like the Terra figillata, | 


abſorbs, adſtringes, and promotes 
perſpiration, (Vide Franciſc. ＋ 
Prat. tom. 5.) and is one of the 
ingredients of the Bezoardic pow- 
der deſcribed by D. Ludovici in 
Pharmacopaia moderno ſeeculo appli- 
canda, and produces a very g00 
effect, unleſs a ſymptomatic coſtive- 
neſs forbid its uſe, Externally it 
ſerves in puſtulary eruptions and 
eroſions about the pudendum and 
fundament in children, and in eye- 
waters. Laſtly, D. Hoffman, in 
his Clavis Schrederiana, admo- 

niſhes 
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ih people to try the foſſile uni- 
xn firſt upon a dog, before it is 
nde uſe of in medicine, becauſe he 
tigks it is ſometimes of a poiſon- 
gs nature; which however is ne- 
er obſerved in any found in or 
ar Hartz foreſt, 


_— 


um Mr. Grofſe's woyage to the 
Eaſt Indies, 


{count of a very remarkable Iſland 
war Bombay in the Eaſt-Indies. 


Ver-againſt the caſtle of Bom- 

bay, about the diſtance of five 
niles, lies the very ſmall, but fa- 
nous, iſland of Elephanta. It can 
1tmoſt be but about three miles in 
ompaſs, and conſiſts of almoſt all 
bill; at the foot of which as you 


lad, you ſee, juſt above the ſhore, 


n your right, an elephant, coarſe- 
cut out in ſtone, of the natural 


ligneſs, and at ſome little diſtance 
tot impoſſible to be taken for a 
ral elephant, from the ſtone being 
aturally of the colour of that 
aſt, It ſtands on a platform of 


ones of the ſame colour. On the 
ack of this elephant was placed 
Ending, another young one, ap- 
raring to have been all of the 
ane ſtone, but has been long 
ken down. Of the meaning, 
hiſtory of this image, there is 
o tradition old enough to give any 
Kcount, 

Returning then to the foot of 
de hill, you aſcend to an eaſy ſlant, 
wich about half way up the hill 
ngs you to the opening or portal 
ka large cavern hewn out of a 
bd rock, into a magnificent 
enple: for ſuch ſurely it may be 
med, cor ſidering the immenſe 
vorbmanſhip of ſuch an excava- 
tun; and ſeems to me a far more 
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bold attempt, than that of the 
pyramids of Egypt. There is a 
fair entrance into this ſubterraneous 
temple, which is an oblong ſquare, 
in length about 80 or go feet, by 
40 broad. The roof is nothing 
but the rock cut flat at top, and in 
which I could not diſcern any thing 
that did not ſhew it to be all of one 
piece, It is about ten feet high, 
and ſupported towards the middle, 
at equi-diſtance from the ſides, and 
from one another, with two regu- 
lar rows of pillars of a fingular or- 
der. 
in proportion to their thickneſs, 
and their capital bears ſome reſem- 
blance to a round cuſhion, preſſed 
by the ſuper- incumbent mountain, 
with which they are alſo of one 
piece. At the further end of this 
temple are three gigantic figures, 
the face of one of them is at leaſt 
five feet in length, and of a pro- 
portionable breadth. .But theſe re- 
preſentations have no reference, or 
connection, either to any known 
hiſtory, or the mythology of the 
Gentoos. They had continued in 
a tolerable ſtate of preſervation 
and wholeneſs, conſidering the 
remoteneſs of their antiquity, until 
the arrival of the Portugueſe, wha 
made themſelves maſters of the 
place, and in the blind fury of their 
bigotry, not ſuffzring any idols 
but their own, they mult have been 
at even ſome poins to maim and 
deface them, as they now remain, 
conſidering the hardneſs of the 
ſtone. It is ſaid they even brought 
field- pieces to the demolition of 
images, which ſo greatly deſerved to 
be ſpared for the rnequalled curio- 
ſity of them. Of this Queen Ca- 
therine of Portugal was, it ſeems, 
:o ſenſible, that ſhe could not con- 
ceive that any traveller would re- 
turn from that ſide of India, with- 
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out viſiting the wonders of this ca- 
vern ; of which tco the ſight ap- 
ared to me to exceed all the de- 
ſcriptions I had heard of them. 
About two thirds of the way up 
this temple, on each fide, and front- 
ing each other, are two doors or 
outlets, into ſmaller grots or exca- 
vations, and freely open to the 
air, Near and about the door way, 
on the right hand, are alſo ſeveral 
J images, ſingle and in 
groupes. In one of the laſt, I re- 
marked a kind of reſemblance to 
the ftory of Solomon dividing the 
child, there ſanding a figure with 
a drawn ſword, holding in one 
hand an infant with the head down- 
wards, which it appears in act to 
cleave through the middle. The 
outlet of the other on the left 
hand, 1s into an area of about 20 
feet in length, and 12 in breadth, 
at the upper end of which, as you 
turn to the right, preſents itſelf a 
colonnade covered a-top, of 10 or 
12 feet deep, and in length anſwer- 
ing to the breadth of the area; this 
joins to an apartment of the moſt 
regular architecture, an oblong 
ſquare, with a door in perfect ſym- 
metry; and the whole executed in 
quite a contrary taſte and manner 
from any of the oldeſt or beſt Gen- 
too buildings any where extant. 
I took particular notice of ſome 
paintings round the cornices, not 
for any thing curious in the deſign, 
but for the e and freſhneſs of 
the colouring, which muſt have 
laſted ſome thouſands of years, on 
ſuppoſing it, as there is all reaſon 
to ſuppoſe it, cotemporary with the 
building itſelf. The floor of the 
apartment is generally full of water, 
its pavement or ground-work not 
permitting it to be. drawn off, or 
to be ſoaked up. For it 1s to be 
oblerved, that even the cavern it- 
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ſelf is not viſitable after the rains 
until the ground of it has had tine 
to dry into a competent hardne,, 
The reader too will pleaſe to ch 
ſerve, that in the dimenſions I have 
ventured to give, I am far fron 
warranting the exactneſs, any fur 
ther than to the beſt of my prof 
gueſs by the eye; and if any ons 
ſhall hereafter, on a perſonal fur 
vey, or on a competent draught gf 
it, think I have exapocrated it 
importance, I hope he will on 
pity my miſapprehenſions, and 20 
quit me of any deſign of impoſing 
on him, by dealing in the mare 
lous, nothing being more certai 
than that I have ſaid no more of it 
than as it ſtruck me at the fick 
of it, and ſtill remains on my me 
mory, | 
This place too being f nez 
Bombay, affords the Luglilh irh 
bitants, not only an caſy cpportu 
nity of gratifying their curioſity 
in viſiting fo remarkable a ſpp! 
but occationally a very aorceabl 
party of pleaſure. Sometimes, 
the way thither, they dine at Be 
cher's Iſland, which is two mil 
nearer to Bombay, on account 6 
the conveniency of the officer 
houſe to receive them, an enſign 
guard being kept there. Cibe 
again preſer carrying their pro 
ſions with them, and dine in the ca 
itſelf, than which in the very {ui 
trieſt days of the heats, there canndl 
be imagined a cooler pleaſanter 
treat, For though the air be almol 
on fire round you, you are nc ſoortk 
entered the cave, than you ate f 
freſhed with a ſenſible 
the three openings above-nenton 
ed not only ſurniſuing fultaen 
light, but a thorough Crivgits 
air, that docs not ſo much cone 
freſhneſs into the cave, as it recen 
it from conſtant pete Fe 
em 
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erred to It by its impenetrability to 


de ſun, from the thickneſs of the 


nountainous maſs above it. And 
nen the light that comes into it 
krough the portals has loſt, by the 
gy, all the force of thoſe fiery 
particles to which it gives ſo great 
nativity. For, it is obſerved in 
India, as well as in all hot coun- 
nies, that the excluſion of light is 
n ſome meaſure an excluſion of 
teat, and that but darkening an 
gartment only, ſenſibly cools, This 
ne too admits of no exception. 
except in places where the ſoil and 
Cation are of ſuch a nature, as to 
ontinue the heat even after the 
tual preſence of the ſun is with- 
dawn; as in Gambroon on the 
waſt of Perſia, for example, where 
a high maſſive hall behind it, to 
which it is a kind of focal point, 
ud the bituminous quality of the 
earth, are circumſtances that do not 
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allow of the air's cooling between 
the ſun- ſet and ſun- riſe. 

But, aſking pardon for this di- 
greſſion, and reſuming my preſent 
ſubject, I am to obſerve that, for 
the reſt, this ifland contains no- 
thing more that is worthy of notice. 
'There are not above two or three 
huts upon it; which is not ſur- 
prizing conſidering the little land 
there 1s to cultivate, and that there 
is no water on it, but what is ſaved 
from the rains. The growth of 
the hill itſelf is only underwood, 
and graſs, which in the dry ſcaſon 
is often ſet on fire, and will conti- 
nue burning for three or four days; 
which has this benefit, of fertilizing 
any cultivable ſpots on it, and of 
the ſalts being waſhed down by the 
rains into the lower grounds, a 
practice that is much followed in 
all thoſe countries; which they call 
burning the land, 
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ics, and of the Tambic, 


II. The fllaba hypercatalectica, or redundant jyllable, 


X. Many like feet in the ſame werſe. 
XI. Many different feet in the ſame verſe. 


I. The meaſure of Engliſh Heroics, and of the Tambi c. 
HE Engliſh Heroic verſe is an Iambic of five feet, ſom2cmes 


His only Sön, 6n earth he firſt beheld 
abont him all the sänctities of heav'n, 
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| in heav'n or earth, ör under earth in hell 

1 This one, this easy charge of all the trees, &c. 

| Sometimes nearly ſo, as 

| To their defence whö hold it, here perhaps 

Preſcrib'd, no bars of hell, nor ill the chains 

| among the groves, the fountains and the flowers 

| | My only. Son, and on my holy hill 

. Re-enter heav'n, or elſe in ſome mild zone 

[+ His anger, and perhaps thus far remoy'd 

5 'The dark, unbottom'd infinite abyſs. 

[\ Outſhone the wealth of ormus, and öf Ind. 

| From theſe laſt inſtances, where the ſyllables not marked are by de. 

1 rivation, nature, or poſition, long, yet in the ſound and meaſure of the 
verſe are ſhort, I obſerve, that the quantity of Engliſh ſyllables is not 

meaſured by the rules of Latin and Greek Proſody, but by the tone © 

the voice, or accent, which generally riſes at every ſecond ſyllable, and 

+ 


fl 


therefore I call ng; the intermediate ſyllables, over which we haſten to 
come at it, I call /ort, whatever their quantity may be with reſpe& to 
conſonants, vowels, or diphthongs ; thus, 


1 While ſ{moGth àdönis from his native rock, 

| | | is a very muſical Engliſh Tambic, though four out of the five ſhort ſyll- ce 
tt bles are naturally long; ww-:/e and tive by the final e, and is and his long 

| by poſition, Indeed an Engliſh Iambic may be juſt meaſure, and yet hare 


| never a ſyllable in it ſhort, according to the rules of Proſody, as, 
With floods and whirlwinds of tempeſtuous fire, 

And the proſodeal ſhort ſyllables may become long in the Englil 

| meaſure, 2s, 


N Qiiet tho sãd B. 11. | 
1 By pray*r th' offended deity appeaſe 11. Y 
| Lament not eve, but paticntly rèsign 11. 
N : Our {econd adam in the wilderneſs 11. by 
| ö II. Of the fyllaba hypercateletica, or redundant ſyllable. 
if! 


A redundant ſyllable is often added at the end of an Iambic with gra 
ll in blank verſe, as A 
of heav*n recerv'd us falling, and the thinder. 
In rhyme it grows offenſive, or burleſque, as it creates 2 doub! 
Jingle, 
; Perhaps many Alexandrines may be beſt accounted from for ſuch redun 
dant ſyllables, {See $ VI. of very ſhort ſyllables. | 


zu 


III. Of the Trochee. 


The moſt common and muſical variation of this meaſure is by fubſu 
tuting a Trochee inſtead of an Iambic. 
imo loco Myſtical dance, which yonder ſtarry ſphere 55 
Ceaſe 1 to wander where the müsés haunt 3 No 


bf 
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Nor is this always accidental, but often by choice, as, 
that God's own ear 


— — 


Liſtens delighted . 
Wherever a foot ends at the pauſe, a Trochee will follow gracefully, 
28 
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:d0loco This said, Native of heiv'n, for other place 5. 
undeck'd, save with herself, more lovely fair 5. | 
His ſeed, when is nöt set, ſhall brũiſe my head 10. | 
zo in myitic dance, not without s6ng, reſound 5. | | 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of night 5. 1 
With the fixt ſtars, fixt in their orb that flies 5. Mi 
4t0 Thẽſe are thy glorious works, parent of good 5. 
Each in their chryſtal ſluĩce; he ere they f ell . 10 
and choral symphöniés, day without end 5. | 
Now 6a the polar winds, now with quick fin Go 11 
eth Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs, triumph'd Rn, 1 
A Trochee is not common in this place; in moſt caſes where a word, 11 
which in ordinary pronunciation is a Trochee, ends the verſe, Milton 14 
throws the accent on the laſt ſyllable, which makes it an Iambic; and in- ; 1 
ceed I believe it is ſo in this very verſe, for J remember elſewhere he ac- 'q | N 
cents triumph after the Latin. [Mt 
A Trochee is not ſo harmonious if no comma or pauſe precedes, as, 17 
In their triple degrees, regions to which . > 
Law ind edi& 6n is, who without law 5. 
and thou Moön 1n the vale of ajalon 1. 
Thät whea fair morning firſt ſmiles 6n the world 5. 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's hoſt. 'P 


[ meet with a line of Mr. Pope's in the eighth odyſſey, where perhaps 
it may be allowable, as exemplifying the ſpring he mentions, 
None in the leap ſpring with fo ſtrong a bound v. 103- 
but then we are forced to ſtop at /zap, where there is no comma. 


IV. Of the Spondte. 
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This foot is admitted into every one of the five places; as, 
imo Thas they In heav'n ; above the ſtarry ſphere i: 
Smooth, eas}, inoffensive down td hell 10. 

ꝛd0 äccoũnt me man, i for his sake will leave 
at sach bold words, voũch'd with a deed 50 bold 5 
Taſtes not well join'd inẽlégant, but bring 5 
6 
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r 


* 


and ys five other wandring fires that move 


— : — CS — 
— 


tio a cloũd ſpot, down thither prone in flight 


5 

gue... 5 

ind faithful now prov'd falſe : bũt think not here . 
Reserv'd him to more wrath : for now the thought 6, 

4˙⁰ and rẽſt can never dwell, hope never comes 1. 
5. 
3. 


. — —— E 
* 6 


While day arises, that ſweet hour of prime 

In cũrls 6n Either cheek pliy'd, wings he wore 

il:uing from me ; on your joint vigor ROW. 10 | 
2 2 | Silence; 
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5 to Silence, ye troubled waves; and thou, deep, peace 7. 
Nor lawful to reveal ; yet for thy good 5. 
. So ſcented the grĩm feature and up carn'd 10. 
The Spondee is often produced by the emphaſis falling on a ſyllable 
that hould regularly be ſhort, as, 
accoiint me min, 1 for his sake will leave 
'Taftes not well join'd inclegant —— 
Often, when the emphaſis placed on a ſhort ſyllable lengthers that Got 


into a Spondee, it ſhortens the preceding foot into a Pyrrhic, as, o 
Finds no ü iDtänce nor can find; for how 1 ſo 
1 offer, 6n me let thine anger fall 3. q. 
His other half in the great zone of heav'n 5. 


. Of the Pyrrhic, 


This foot alſo is found in every of the five places: 


imo in his own ſtrength, this plice may lie Expos'd 2, 70 
| On the proud creſt of Satan, that no sight 6. 

Unmuſical when not ballanced by a Spondee, as, 

By the waters of life, where-e'er they sate 10. bl 
9 2do Diſperſe it, as now light difpels tae dark 45 
| Happineſs in his pow'r left free to will 5. 
| Springs lighter the green ſtalk, from thence the leaves 
Eve easily may i .th admit, that all | 11. 

| 5 tio Converſe with adam in what bow*r ör ſhade 0, | 

| Finds no acceptance nor can find; for how 5. ſy 

| of eaſy thorowfare. Therefore, while 1 10. 9 
4to Forthwith behold the excellence, the pow'r 6. 
By pray'r th' 6ffended deity r appeaſe 11. 
5 to His danger, and from whom, what enemy i 


Had t6 her center ſhook. Whit wonder, when 
| f Millions — | — 
By Eve, ths all inweeting,, s&conded 10. 
The Pyrrhic is generally ballanced by a Spondee, unleſs in the fifth 
place, or at the pauſe, where a Trochee follows; otherwiſe unmuſical, 
perhaps it is falſe quantity, as in Paradiſe Regained, 
With them from bliſs t6 the bottomlels deep. 
Or perhaps, if any quick motion, or remarkable ſhortneſs was to be 
1 deſcribed, it might be introduced; but J can recolle& no inſtances. 
4 (Mr. Pope, when very young, wrote ſuch a verſe, 
So imperceptible was the motion.”) 


in 


— . — 


VI. Of very ſhort fyllables. 


The Spondee increaſed, and the Pyrrhic leſſened, the quantity of the | 
meaſure in the verſe; but when mixt and ballanced in the ſame verſe, It | 
was reduced to true time, The Anapæſt and Dactyle have each of them 
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an exceſs of a ſhort ſyllable, unleſs we meaſure them by mufical time, 
thus, 


};mbic. Trochee. Spondee. Pyrrhic. Anapzſt, Dactyle. 
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ainctilian mentions ſyllables that are brevibus brewviores, and this I 
think is the caſe in the Engliſh Anapæſt and Dactyle, in which we are apt 
to cruſh the two ſhort ſyllables into one, which has produced the Syncope, 
ſo commonly marked in our verſe, for which, I think, juſt occaſion is not 
{ frequent ; the ſyllables might generally be nronounced diſtinct, though 
quick, and wrote full, p 

and flow'ring odors, cifs1a, nard, and baim Bo 
Why is flow'ring ſyncopated ? if to avoid the redundant ſyllable that 
would make an Anapæſt, why is not caſſia ſyncopated into caſsa ? if the 
reaſon is, that //a is pronounced as two wery fort ſyllables, which will 
rot hurt the quantity; for the ſame reaſon we may, and, I think, ought 
to read, 
an lowering odors, caſsia, nard, and balm. 
How would the following verſes look or ſound, it we were to crowd 
tie two ſhort ſyllables into one ? 
No inorateful food, and food like thoſe pure 
N' ingrateful food, &c. 
Two only wks yet by sõv'reign gift poſsets 
Two onl who yet, &c. 
If in theſe and many other caſes we muſt write and pronounce the 
ſvilables diſtinctly, why not in many others where we generally uſe the 
dyncope ? thus, 


and dictates to me ſlümb'ring, or inſpires 9. 
Heroic deed, chief ma{t'ry to diſſect 9. 
in billöws, leave ji'th'midſt a horrid vale 1. 


| Why is not the Anapæſt admitted here as well as in the foregoing 
inſtances? | 

And dictates to me ſlimbering, or inſpires 

Heroic deed, chief maſtery tõ diſse&t 

in billows, leave in the midſt a horrid vale 
in e the participle, and the præter tenſe, may ſtill ſuffer Syncope, as 
v2 frequently leave it out in proſe and diſcourſe : but heaven, and ſpirits, 
and powers, &c. which are generally wrote in verſe, heav'n, and ſp'rits, 
and pow'rs, &c. are often two ſyllables, as, 

as may comport with heaven ; and ts taſte 5 

Spirits odorous breathes, &c. 
ind may generally be conſidered as ſuch, and wrote full in moſt in- 
lances, thus, 

Bane, and in heaven mich worſe would be my ſlate 9. 

Sing, heavenly mũſe, that on the secret top 7. 

o myriads of immortal ſpirits, © powers ! 
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To my ear this verſe would have been truer had it been ye powers ; 
otherwiſe we muſt ſay that a redundant ſyllable muſt be left at the end 
of a pauſe, as well as of averſe: or elſe in this, as well as perhaps in 
the following and ſome like inſtances, ſpirit makes but one ſyllable, 

Ts ſprĩtüäl natures ; only this 1 know 5. 

My ſikening ſpritual to corporal forms 3. 
unleſs we admit feet of four ſyllables, which I think we muſt in the 200 
following verſes, | | | 

C6mes thindering back with dreadful revolution 10, 

For Solitude s6metimes is beſt Society ; 

Perhaps the two laſt ſyllables in theſe verſes are wry ſort ones, and 


amount to no more than the hypercatalectica or redundant one at the end 


of a verſe, and mult not be conſidered as Alexandrines, 
VII. Of the Anapeſt. 
This foot is admitted into every one of the five places; and is the 


molt muſical after the Iambic and Trochee, but is leaſt fo in the fil! 
ſeat, as, | 


1mo §phiũsà, but ſtill greateſt, he the midſt 10. 
15 his wrath, alſo? Be it,, man is not sõ 10. 
To cvangeiize the nations then ön ail 12. 


The ref are more harmonious, as, 
2do of many a colour'd plume, ſprinkled with gold 3. 


Sö saying a noble ſtroke he lifted high 6, 
of mercy and juſtice In thy face dilcern'd 4; 
Already In part, tho hid in gloomic{ ſhade 10. 
Stood 16 Entertain his guẽſt from heaven, no veil 5. 
3uo In emulation opposIte to heaven ; 
Of birds 6n every bough ; ſo miich the more 5. 
Near that bitüminöus lake where Sodom flam'd 10. 
and ſcourg'd with many a ſtrõke the 1indignant waves 10. 
of ünöriginäl night, and chags wild 10. 
4to Lament not eve, but patiently resign I 0. 
Throws his ſteep flight in many an acry wheel . 
The earth to yield tinsavory food perhaps 5. 
5t9 Hypöcrisy, the only Evil that walks 3. 
By diy a cloũd, by night a piilar of fire 12. 
'The bird of Jove ſtoöõp'd from his acry toür It, 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethercal ky. 1, 


VIII. Of the DaGyle. 


This is uſed, T think, only in the firſt four places. 


Imo Myriac!: tho Fight : if hewhom miitual league i 
Many a c5rk league rédũc'd in carcful watch I 2s 
Shadowy gts ON the face Of things in vain 5 
Föllöwing abuve the ofy mpian hill 1 foar 7 
i 4 44 «a, "p< — oY _ TW w_ 

Iimel) intcrpo:es, and her monthly round 3· 
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200 With 1mpetuous recoil, ind jarring ſoũnd 2. 


and TIrésiaäs and Phineus, prophets 61d 3 
and corporeal t6 Incorporeal tarn 5 

ati More jullly, ſeat worthicr of gods 1s büilt 
400 in sight of Göd's high throne gloriouſly bright 3. 
6 
9 


Before thy féllöws, ambitious tö win 
ammonian Jove or Capitoline was ſeen 
over the vext abyſs, ſöllös ing the tract 10. 
For that coëléſtiäl light. Be it sö, since He I. 

In the fifth place I recolle& no inſtance, but can conceive it in two 

caſes 3 
1. After three Tambics and a pauſe, then a Trochee and a DaQtyle ; 
2. After four Iambics and a pauſe, then a Dactyle. 


IX. Apherefis. 


A word, which is an Iambic in ſound, mult ſuffer Aphæreſis, rather 
than be ſhortened to make the two firſt ſyllables of an Anapæſt. 
Beaft now with beaſt gan war, ind fowl with towl 10, 


X. Many like fect in the ſame were. 


A verſe will admit not only one, but ſometimes two, and ſometimes 
tiree Trochees; thus, 


2 Troch. Miniſtring ſpirits, train'd up in feaſt and ſong 6. 

3 Troch. Shoots inviſible virtue, e'en to the deep 3. 
And likewiſe two or or three Spondees; 

2 Spond. and the dire kiſs renew'd, and the dire form 10. 


; Spond. Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades of death 
So alſo two or three Anapæſts; 

: Anap. Celeſtial, whether among the thrones or named 11. 
3 Anap. O'er many a frozen many in aery alp 2 

I believe never more than two Pyrrhics, becauſe they generally require 
to be mixt with Spondees, and would therefore leaye no Iambic in the 
verſe, 

Nor do I recolle& more than two Dactyles, 

Little inferior by my adventure hard 10. 


XI. Many diſsercui feet in the ſame werſe, 


This has already appeared in ſeveral of the foregoing inftances, and 
Ometimes leave only two, ſometimes only one Iambic in a verſe : thus 
under obſervation X we had a Dactvle, and two Trochees; a Trochee, 
d two Spondees; and in the following, a Pyrrhic, a Spondee, a 
Trochee. 

and country whereof here needs nh accolint 6 
„Lometimes only one Iambic is left; thus we had obſervation 7 three 
irochees and a Dactyle; and in the following, one Trochee d. Spon- 
cee, two Anapætts, 

25 + Throws 
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Throws his ſteep flight in many an Aery wheel 3. 
Two Spondees, one Pyrrhic, one Trochee, 
Drew after him the third part 6f hẽav'n's hoſt . 
Two Trochees, one Pyrrhic, one Spondee, 
Proſperous br adverſe, $6 ſhalt thoũ lead il, 


And many other varieties needleſs to note. 


es 


From the Gentleman's Magazine, 


Staffordſpire, Sept. 24, 1757. 
HE Roman numerals, though 
found to be, greatly inferior 
in point of utility to the Arabic 
characters, by which all operations 
in arithmetic are now uſually per- 
formed, are yet retained in uſe in 
{ome caſes; but I much queſtion, 
whether it be generally known, or 
at leaſt agreed upon, how they ori- 
ginally received their value. —The 
reaſon why M and C ſhould fignify 
the one a hundred, and the other 
a thouſand; is very obvious, they 
being the initial letters of Mille a 1d 
Centum. But why does D ſta id 
for five hundred, L for fifty, X for 
ten, and V for five? The ſolution 
of this difficulty, to me appears to 
be this; the old antique way of 
writing the letter M was thus, 


U or rather thus $0 


which being cut in two in the mid- 


dle, by a perpendicular line, leaves 


two D's, each of which expreſſes 
juſt half the value of M. The like 
reaſoning will hold good in regard 


to the letter L, for if the ( 


horizontally diſſected, the lower 
part makes an L, two of which are 
equal to C. —As to the letter V, 
J think it may be accounted for 
thus; the words guingue, guif/quis, 
guoniam, and many others begin- 


4 
— *— 


ning with q, were anciently writ. 
ten with C, as may be ſeen in the 
old copies of Plautus, and other 
authors; now as they had already 
made uſe of C to repreſent a hun- 
dred, it could not again be uſed 
here, therefore it 1s probable they 
took the next letter, which hap- 
pens to be U, or V, as it was for- 
merly written. This being admit- 
ted, the X may be eaſily made | 
out, by joining the V's together, 
the poſition of the lower being on- | 
ly inverted. Theſe, Mr. Urban, 
are my conjectures upon this ſub- 
jet; if you think they have any 
degree of probability in them, er 
may excite others to give us 2 
better rationale, vou are at liberty 
to make uſe of them as you think 
proper, 

PHILARIT Huus. 


Mr. Us ax, 
OUR correſpondent, Phila- 
Y rithmus, has endeavoured to 
ſhew how the Roman numeral let- 
ters received their value; and tho 
his hypotheſis is ingenious, yet ! 
think I can ſhew that he is radi- 
cally miſtaken, by proving, that 
there is great reaſon to believe 
the Romans never expreſſed any 
numbers by letters, except as the 
characters which they ufed to ex- 
preſs numbers, became letters by 
accident. | ; 
In the firſt place, however, 1am } 
ready to acknowledge, that the 


Greeks, and other caſtern nates | 
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did uſe their letters for numerical 


characters; but from the manner 
in which they uſed them, I draw 
my firſt arguments to prove that 
letters were not thus uſed by the 
Romans. Every letter in the alpha- 
het was uſed to denote ſome num- 
ber by the Greeks and Orientals, 
and each letter denoted a leſs or 
oreater number, as it was nearer or 
more remote from the firſt letter in 
their alphabetical order, and no 
ſetter, which in the order of the 
alphabet ſtands after another, ever 
denoted a number leſs than the let- 
ter that ſtands before it. Now, if 
the Romans, who derived their 
letters originally from the Greeks, 
had derived alſo their numeration 
by letters, it is in the higheſt de- 
gree probable, that theſe particu- 
lars would have been the ſame in 
both : but as not one third of the 
Roman letters are numerals, fo 
neither 15 the numeral value of thoſe 
that are ſo, more or leſs, accord- 
ing to their place in alphabetic 
order; for D and C, which are 
among the firſt letters of the alpha- 
bet, and M and L, which are in 
the middle, are of much greater 
numeral value than X and V, 
which are near the end: 

But it has been ſuppoſed that 
the Romans uſed M to denote 1000, 
becauſe it is the firſt letter of Mille, 
which is Latin for 1000; and C to 
denote 100, becauſe it is the firſt 
letter of Centum, which is Latin for 
100, Your correſpondent alſo ſup- 
poles, that D being formed by 
dividing the old Min the middle, 
was therefore appointed to ſtand 
for 500, that is, half as much as the 
M flood for when it was whole; and 
that L being half a C, was, for 
the ſame reaſon, uſed to denomi- 
aate go. But what reaſon is there 
to {uppoſe, that 1000 and 1co 
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were the numbers which letters 
were firſt uſed to expreſs? And 
what reaſon can be aſſigned why 
D, the firſt letter in the Latin word 
decem, ten, ſhould not rather have 
been choſen to ſtand for that num- 
ber than for 500, becauſe it had a 
rude reſemblance to half an M? 
But if theſe queſtions could be 
ſatisſactorily anſwered, there are 
other numeral letters, which have 
never yet been accounted for at all. 
] think theſe confiderations render 
it probable, that the Romans did 
not, in their original intention, 
uſe letters to expreſs numbers at 
all; the moſt natural account of 
the matter ſeems to be this: 
The Romans probably put down 
a ſingle ſtroke I for one, as is {till 
the practice of thoſe who ſcore on 
a ſlate, or with chalk ; this ſtroke 
I they doubled, trebled, and qua- 
drupled, to expreſs 2, 3, and 4, 
thus, II. III. IIII. So far they 
could eaſily number the minums, 
or ſtrokes, with a glance of the 
eye, but they preſently found, that 
1t more were added, it would ſoon 
be neceſſary to tell the ſtrokes one 
by one: for this reaſon, when they 
came to 5, they expreſſed it by 
joining two ſtrokes together in an 
acute angle, thus V, which will 
appear the more probable, if it be 
conſidered, that the progreſſion of 
the Roman numbers is from 5 to 5. 
1. e. from the fingers on one hand 
to the fingers of the other. 
Ovid has touched upon the ori- 
ginal of this in his Fauſtorum, lib. 
11. and Vitruv. lib. c. 1. has made 
the ſame remark. 
After they had made this acute 
angle V ſor five, they added ſingle 
ſtrokes to it to the number of 4, 
thus, VI. VII. VIII. VIII. and 
then as the minums could not be 
further multiplied without confu- 
ſon, 
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ſion, they doubled their acute 
angle, by prolonging the two 
lines beyond their interſection thus 
X, to denote two fives, or ten, 
After they had doubled, trebled, 
and quadrupled this double acute 
angle thus, XX. XXX. XXXX. 
they then, for the ſame reaſon 
which induced them firſt to make 
2 ſingle angle, and then to double 
it, joined two ſingle ſtrokes in ano- 
ther form, and, inſtead of an acute 
angle, made a right angle L, to 
denote fifty. When this 50 was 
doubled, they then doubled the 
right angle thus E, to denote 100, 
and having numbered this double 
right angle four times, thus, LE. 
LET. EEEE; when they came to 
the fifth number, as before, they 
reverted it, and put a ſingle ftroke 
before it thus, IJ, to denote 300 
and when this 500 was doubled, 
then they-alſo doubled their double 
Tight angle, ſetting two double 
right angles oppoſite to each other, 
with a ſingle ſtroke between them, 
thus L171, to denote one thouſand : 
when this note for 1000 had been 
four times repeated, then they put 
down 144 for 5,000 EEIJAJꝗA for 
10,000, and 1444 for 50,000, 
LLEEi111 for 100,000, 14444 for 
500,000, and EELL11111 for one 
million, | 

That the Romans did not orioi- 
nally write M for 1,005, and C 
for 100, but ſquare characters, as 
they are written above, we are ex- 
preſsly informed by Paulus Manu— 
tius; but the corners of the an- 
gles being cut off by tranſcribers 
tor diſpatch, theſe figures were 
eradually brought into what are 
now numeral letters. When the 
corners of EIA were made round, 
it ſtood thus CID, which is ſo near 
the Gothic , that it ſoon deviated 
into that letter; ſo 14 having the 


1738. 
corner made round flood thus 11, 
and then eaſily deviated into D. 
L alſo became a plain C by the 
ſame means; the ſingle rectangle 
which denoted go, was, without 
altzration, a capital L; the double 
acute angle was an X; the ſingle 
acute angle a V conſonant, and a 
plain ſingle ſtroke, the letter J. 
And thus theſe ſeven letters, M, 
D, C, L, X, V, I, became nn 
merals. 

And as a further proof of this 
hypotheſis, let it be conſidered, 
that CID and 10 are ſtill uſed for 
1000 and 500, inftead of M and 
D; and this mark q, or this ꝙ, 
denote 1,000, which may be eafily 
derived from this figure EIJ, but 
cannot be deviations from, or cor- 
ruptions of the Roman letter M, 

I am, Mr. Urban, yours, 
and Philarithmus's 


very humble Servant, 
A. B, 


— 
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An account of ſeveral evonderful par- 
ticularities diſcovered on opening 
a hive, that had a few days be- 
fore received a young ſwarm. 


Frem Dr. Savammerdam”*s Boo ef 


Nature, or Hiftory of Injets. 


Appening to be in the country 

on the 25th of July, 1 ob- 
ſerved a great ſwarm of bees, 
which, on its hanging to an eim, 
] ordered to be received into 2 
hive ; but in a little time they all 
leſt this new habitation, and fied 
back to the elm, where they hung 
entangled by each others legs. 
Ine female bee had not dropt from 
the hive with the others: I Was 
therefore obliped to have recourie 
to another ſhaking 3 when having 
brought the female into the hive, 
all the reſt ſoon followed. 


On 


1758. 

On the 26th of July the weather 
was tolerably good, with a bright 
ſunſhine; the 27th cloudy; the 
28th and 29th rainy; on the zoth, 
on examining the hive, I found 
where it ood, a piece of a honey- 
comb, which had fallen thither, 
either becauſe it had not been ſtrong- 
enough faſtened to the top of the 
hive, or becauſe too many bees 
had lighted upon it at one time. 
This piece of a comb contained 
418 cells of the working bees, 
ſme were building, and others 
were finiſhed, and there were alſo 
ten eggs ſticking to the wax by 
one of their ends. All the fore- 
noon of the 31ſt it was rainy, 
and about mid-day very cloudy 
and windy, with ſome rain. In the 
evening I ordered the hive to be 
taken into my chamber, in order 
to examine what the bees had done 
in the ſpace of theſe {ix days. 

But as I was afraid of being ſtung 
in this enterprize, I refolved to 
have all- the bees killed before I 
went to handle or inſpe&t them; 
for this reaſon I fumigated them 
with a bundle of lighted matches 
rolled up in linen rags, to ſuch a 
thickneſs, that it would juſt fit in 
the upper opening of the hive, 
All my endeavours to kill theſe 
bees this way were however to no 
purpoſe; for after plying them 
with this fame, from eight o'clock 
to eleven, lighting the matches 
from time to time, as they went 
out, the bees continued alive; but 
they ſeemed grievoully complaining 
of, and reſented the injury offered 
them, with the moſt horrid noiſe 
ad loudeſt buzzings. 

The next morning all was quiet 
daga, fo I removed the hive, at 
tie bottom of which I found 
eme hundreds of bees 
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greateſt part of them were {till 
alive, and ſome of them were be- 
ginning to fly away. 1 therefore 
reſolved to fumigate the hive a 
ſecond time, and I gave its inhabi- 
tants liberty to eſcape while it was 
doing. For fear of being ſtung 
on this occaſion, I took a half 
pint bottle, and having rolled ſome 
ſoft paper about the neck of it, 
thruſt it intothe opening of the hive, 
taking care afterwards to flop all 
gaps between the door and opening 
of the hive, and the neck of the bottle, 
with more paper of the fame kind. 
As ſoon as the ſulphurcous vapour 
began to fill the hive, the bees in 
the greateſt hurry and confuſion, 
and with the moſt dreadful buzz- 
ing, ruſhed to the number of 1898, 
in a manner all at once into the 
bottle, which I then removed to 
ſubſlitute another in its place; and 
by repeating the operation in this 
manner, I at laſt ſo thoroughly 
accompliſhed my purpoſe, that 
not the leaſt noiſe could be heard 
in the hive. 

Having then turned the hive 
upſide down, I found the queen 
lying dead, in appearance, upon 
the ground, and ſome of the 
others which had fallen upon the 
ground, killed downright and wet 
all over; whilſt ſome other bees 
that had remained in the upper 
part of the hive were quite dry, 
and when put into the bottles flew 
about as briſkly as if they had not 
received the leaſt harm. 

I next poured ſome water upon 
the priſoners I had in the bottle; 
by this means they were all drowned 
in a very ſhort time. I then made 
my examination, and found the 
ſwarm conſiſted of 5669 bees, and 
was therefore a very good one, 
according to the judgment I had 
formed of it on its firſt appear- 
ance. 
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ance. Nevertheleſs, as the ſeaſon 
was very far advanced, and the ſpot 
the bees lighted upon very ill fur- 
niſhed with materials for making 
honey, I thought it worth while to 
ſacrihce them to the curioſity I had 
of knowing what work ſuch a num- 
ber could perform in ſo ſhort a 
time, and withal in ſo unfavourable 
weather. 

Among this great multitude, 
there was but one female bee. 
The greatelt number of them were 
working bees, which are neither 
males nor females; and there were 
beſides theſe and the female bee 


already mentioned, only 33 male 


bees, prepoſterouſly called by the 


vulgar hatchirg bees; for the 
young bees are hatched by the 
mere heat of the ſummer, and that 
which is cauſed by the perpetual 
harry and motion of the old bees 
flying about, or working in the 
hive, It is very remarkable that 
the bottle into which the firſt 1898 
bees, driven out of the hive, had 
been received, was thoroughly 
heated by the perpctual motion of 
theſe impriſoned creatures, and the 
warm vapours which exhaled from 
their bodies. 

The number of waxen cells be- 
gun and finiſhed, including thoſe 
of the comb I had found on the 
ground on my firſt examining the 
hive, amounted to 3392: they 
were all of the ſame ſize and 
form, and were intended only for. 
neſts to hatch the working bees. 
In 236 of the cells ſome honey had 
been ſtored vp, but it had been 
afterwards made uſe of, as very 
little could be then gathered a- 


broad. It was no difficult matter 


to diſtinguiſh the cells thus made 
uſe of from the others, for they 
had received a yellow tincture 
from the honey depoſited in them; 


whereas thoſe which had not «; 
yet been employed this way were of 
a ſhining white. 

There were alſo 62 of theſe 
cells, in which the bees had l- 
ready begun to lay up their ordi. 
nary food or bread called erithace. 
This ſubſtance was of a changeable 
colour, between a yellow and 
purpliſh red; but perhaps this 
tinge might be owing to the fumi. 
cation ; the whiteneſs of the vr. 
employed wax was in ſome pan 
alſo impaired by the ſame means; 
coloured and covered beſides with 
black ſpots. 

In 35 cells I found as many eggs 
fixed in them at one end; fo that 
including the eggs found in the 
comb, which had fallen to the 
ground as already mentioned, there | 
were 45 eggs in all. There were 
beſides in 150 of the cells ſo many 
new hatched worms, but theſe lay 
almoſt inſenſible and motionleſs. 
They were of different ſizes. All 
theſe worms were ſurrounded with 
that kind of food which the moſt 
expert obſervers of bees think is 
honey thrown up by the old ones, 
out of their ſtomachs. This kind 
of honey is white, like a ſolution 
of gum tragacanth, or ſtarch dif- 
ſolved in water, and is almoſt infi- 
pid ; it ſhews nothing remarkableon 
being viewed with the microſcope. 
In the worms themſelves I could 
perceive pulmonary tubes of a fil- 
ver whiteneſs, running moſt beau- 
tifully on each ſide through their 
little tranſparent bodies. 

-I examined attentively the wat | 
cemented by way of foundation to 
the top of the hive, but I could 
find no difference between that and 
the other wax of which the cells 
conſiſt. They appear both to have 
the ſame nature and properties. 


I could not, however, but — 
this 
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this ſtrong union or faſtening; this 
ſubſtance being juſt ſpread upon 
the hive like a cruſt, and conſe- 
quently faſtened to it by a very 
{mall portion of its ſurface ; where- 
a5 the reſt of the wax hung per- 
pendicularly from this founda- 
tion, without any lateral or other 
ſupport whatſoever, as if a wooden 
bowl were fixed to a plain ceiling 
by a ſmall part of its circumfe- 
rence. 

This hive contained the rudi- 
ments of a great many more ſuch 
combs of wax, of an oval form, 
and full of cells on each fide; 
the empty ſpaces left between the 
combs, for the bees to paſs and 
repaſs, did not exceed half an inch 
in breadth ; ſo that it is plain the 
comb I found open upon the ground, 
and in which I reckoned 418 cells, 
had been torn from its foundation 
by its own weight, and that of 
the bees walking upon it. Hence 
it appears, with what good rea- 
ſon thoſe who keep bets, place 
ſticks croſs-ways in their hives, 
that the combs may have the 
more ſupport; and accordingly we 
obſerve that in theſe hives, the 
bees themſelves on each ſide ſuſ- 
pend their combs to theſe ſticks. 
Conſidering the great multitude 
of bees employed in building the 
waxen Cells, which I have been 
juſt examining, there is no great 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at their 


way, though the time they had to 
do it in was ſo ſhort, and the 
weather ſo unfavourable. But it 
b really more aſtoniſhing to think 
how a ſingle female could lay fo 
many eggs in the ſame ſmall in- 
terval, and withal depoſit every 
egg in a ſeparate cell, and there 
kmly faſten it, We muſt alſo 
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having done ſo much work that 
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allow ſome time for laying the 
perpendicular foundations. It is, 
moreover, very ſurpriſing how theſe 
eggs ſhould ſo ſpeedily turn to 
worms, and how thoſe worms 
ſhould grow ſo very ſuddenly to 
their ſtate of change. But I muſt 
now conclude, and I ſhall do it 
with the following account of what 
the hive I have been deſcribing con- 
tained, 
33 males, 
i female. 
5635 working bees. 
3392 wax cells, for the uſe of the 
working bees. 
45 eggs. 
150 worms. 
62 cells containing bees bread. 
236 cells in which honey had 
been laid up. 


1—ů — 
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An account of an extraordinary 
ſhower of black duſt, that fell 
in the iſland of Zetland, Oct. 20, 
1755. Being the extract of a 
letter from Sir Andrew Mitchell, 
of Weſtſhore, Part. to John 
Pringle, M. D. F. R. S. | 


JN compliance with your deſire, 
made particular enquiry, 
whether at or about the time the 
earthquake happened at Liſbon, 
Nov. 1. 1755, any uncommon 
phænomena were obſerved to ap- 
pear in the iſſands of Orkney or 
Zetland, as ſuch had happened 
about that time in cther parts of 
Scotland. From Orkney I was 
informed, that nothing particular 
had happened, only, that about 
the time mentioned, the tides were 
obſerved to be much higher than 
ordinary. I received from Zetland 
a letter, dated May 28, 1756, from 
Mr, 
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Mr. William Brown, maſter of the 
grammar- ſchool at Scalloway in 
that country, a ſenſible and obſerv- 
ing man; wherein he writes ver- 
batim as follows: *©* Bleſſed be 
God, notwithftanding the great de- 
vaſtations that have been made in 
other parts of the world by earth- 

uakes, we have been entirely free 
Gom any diſaſter of that nature: 
Nor has any thing extraordinary 
happened in this country fince 
you left it, only on Monday, Oc- 
tober 2cth laſt, between the hours 
of three and four in the after- 
noon, the ſky being very hazy, 
as it uſes to be before a ſtorm 
of thunder and lightening, there 
fell a black duſt over all the 
country, tho” in greater quantities 
in ſome places than in others, It 
was very much like lamp-black, 
but ſmelled ſtrongly of ſulphur. 
People in the fields had their 
faces, hands, and linen, blackened 
by it. It was followed by rain.— 


Some people aſſign the cauſe of 


it to ſome extraordinary eruption 
of Hecla. But I ſhall trouble you 
no more about it, as no doubt 
ſome of your friends have writ- 
ten to you of it ſome time 
ag0.”— 

In June, 1756, I returned to 
Zetland; and, upon further en- 
quiry, found what. Mr. Brown had 
written me was atteſted by Mr. 
Mitchell, parſon of the pariſh of 
Tengwall, and by ſeveral gentle- 
men of credit and reputation, who 
had ſeen and obſerved the ſame 
phznomenon in different parts of 
the country at the time above-men- 
tioned, 

Mr. Brown having omitted to 
mention how the wind did blow 
at the time the black duſt was 
obſerved, I made particular en- 
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quiry about that circumſtance, and yea 
found it was from the S. w tha 
which does not ſeem to favour cor 
the opinion, that the duſt pro- grc 
ceeded from an eruption of mount of 
Hecla, which lies about N. W. the 
from Zetland, unleſs it may be be 


ſuppoſed that a north wind hap- leg 


pening juſt before, had carried this wu 
duſt to the ſouthward, and the os 
ſouth-weſt wind immediately fol. £4 
lowing had brought it back to 10 
the northward. But, in this caſe, = 
would not this black duſt have * 
been obſerved in Zetland at its ha 
firſt travelling to the ſouthward? P. 
Upon enquiry, I did not hear it 

was. - 


The method of cultivating madier 
in England, from many experi- 
ments, made in the courſe of thirty 
years on the culture of that uſeful 
plant. Extracted frem a treatiſe 
lately publiſhed on that ſubjed, 
by Philip Miller, F. R. S. 


HIS piece is dedicated to 

Lord Folkeſtone, Preſident 
of the ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce. The author, in his 
preface, imputes the total reglect 
of cultivating madder in Englanc, 
for a great number of years, t9 
the many diſputes occafioned about 
aſcertaining the tithes upon it; 2 
neglect the Dutch availed them- 
ſelves of, by whom it 15 culti- 
vated with the utmoſt diligence, 
and almoſt monopolized. Ibis 
ingredient is ſo very eſſential in 
dying of cloth and ſtaining of 
linen, that neither can be car 
ried on without it, and the Dutch 


have received from us, for many 
years 
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ears paſt, upon an average, more 
than 180,000]. per ann. for that 


commodity. In England there is 
round better adapted to the growth 
of madder, than the beſt land 
they have in Holland, and it may 
be raiſed at leſs expence. The 
legiſlature have been ſo well con- 
vinced, therefore, of the national 
utility of. raiſing madder, as to paſs 
two laws, in the laſt ſeſſion, to 
aſcertain the tithes for 14 years; 
and the ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, &c. have offered a 
handſome premium to promote the 
planting thereof. 

The root of the cultivated mad- 
der, (our author fays) is compoſed 
of many long fibres larger than 
a gooſe quill; they are taper and 
much branched, of a brown colour 
on the outſide, but clear, tranſpa- 
rent, and of an orange colour 
within, having a tough lender 
pith in the middle, of a bright 
jellow colour, of a ſweetiſh taſte, 
mixed with a little bitter; from 
theſe ariſe many four-cornered 
ſalks, which grow from four to 
fix or ſeven feet high, according 
to the goodneſs of the land ; they 
are armed with ſhort herbaceous 
ſpines, and at each joint are gar- 
niſhed with five or fix ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves about three inches long, 
and almoſt one broad in the mid- 
dle, drawing to a point at each end; 
their upper ſurfaces are ſmooth, 
but their mid-rib on the under 
ide is armed with ſhort, crooked, 
berbaceous ſpines, which faſten to 
the clothes of thoſe who rub a- 
gainſt them. The leaves are placed 
n whorls round the ſtalks, ſpread- 
ing out every way like the points 
a flar, From the fide of the 


falk, at each joint, come out the 
boot talks which ſupport the flow- 
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ers; they are oppoſite on each 
fide the ſtalk, and branch into 
ſeveral diviſions, having a few 
ſmall leaves at bottom, in ſhape 
like the other ; there are ſometimes 
three of theſe at the ſame joint, 
and at others but two. The 
flowers are ſmall, of a bright yel- 
low colour, and have but one pe- 
tal or leaf, which 1s cut into four 
parts, which ſpread open. Theſe 
appear in July, and are ſometimes 
ſucceeded by ſmall, rough, burry 
ſeeds, growing by pairs, which 
never ripen in this country. The 
ſtalk or haulm of this plant de- 
cays in autumn, and new ſhoots 
ariſe in the ſpring ; the roots ſend 
out many fide fibres to a good 
diſtance, and theſe alſo put out 
ſhoots, whereby the plants propa- 
vate greatly. | 

The country where this plant 
grows naturally is ſuppoſed to be 
the Levant. I was informed by a 
gentleman, who brought over ſe- 
veral ſpecimens of the plant to 
the late Sir Hans Sloane, that he 
gathered them between Scanderoon 
and Aleppo, where he ſaw the 
plants growing wild without cul- 
ture. 

Mr. Miller next gives a curicus 
account of the culture, &c. of this 
plant, as practiſed by the Dutch, 
with drawings, viz. plan of the 
cold ſtove, ſection of the kiln- 
room and kiln, plan and ſection 
of the drying tower, and plan and 
ſection of the pounding-houſe. His 
method of cultivating it in Eng- 
land, take in his own words, as 
follows. 

The land upon which I have 
found madder thrive beſt, is a ſoft 
ſandy loam, and if it has been in 
tillage ſome years, it will be better 
than that which is freſh broken 


UP. 
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np. This ſhould have at leaſt a 
depth of two feet and a half, or 
three feet of good earth, that the 
roots may run down without ob- 
ſtruction, and muſt be quite clear 
from conch, or the roots of any 
bad weeds ;. for as the roots of 
madder ſhould remain three years 
in the ground, ſo where there are 
any of thoſe weeds which ſpread 
and multiply at their roots, they 
will intermix with the madder 
roots, and in three years will have 
taken ſuch poſſeſſion of the ground 
as to greatly weaken the madder, 
and render it very troubleſome to 
ſeparate when the madder 1s taken 
up. 
The ground ſhould be ploughed 
deep before winter, and laid in 
very high rough ridges to mel- 
low ; and if it is not too ſtrong, 
there will be no neceſſity for 
ploughing again, till juſt before 
the time of planting the madder, 
when the land ſhould be ploughed 
as deep as the beam of the plough 
wail admit; and there ſhould be 
men following the plough 1n the 
furrows, who ſhould dig a full ſpit 
below the bottom of the furrow, 
and turn it up on the top. By 
preparing the ground of this depth, 
the roots of the madder will ſtrike 
down and be of preater length, 
in which the goodneſs of the crop 
chiefly conſiſts. The land being 
thus prepared and made level, will 
be fit to receive the plants. The 
beſt time for planting the madder, 
is about the middle or latter end 
of April, according as the ſeaſon 
is more or leſs forward, which muſt 
be determined by the young ſhoots; 


for when theſe are about an inch 


and a half, or two inches above 
ground, they are in the beſt ſtate 
for planting. When the ſhoots are 
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longer, they are very apt to droop 
upon being moved, eſpecially if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove warm and 
dry, and if their tops wither and 
decay the roots will be greatly 
weakened. 

In the taking up of theſe ſhoots 
for planting, the ground ſhould be 
opened with a ſpade, that they 
may be ſeparated from the mother 
plants with as much root as poſ- 
ſible; for if the roots are broken 
off, they will not ſucceed. Theſe 
plants ſhould be drawn up no 
faſter than they are planted, for 
if they lie long above ground, 
they will ſhrink, and their tops 
wither, and then they often miſ- 
carry; therefore if they are brought 
from a diſtant place, the flips ſhould 
be taken off as ſoon as they be- 
gin to ſhoot, for the leſs top they 
have the better they will bear 
carriage; there ſhould be great care 
taken in the packing of them up 
for carriage ; eſpecial regard ſhould 
be had not to pack them ſo cloſe, 
or in ſo great quantity, as to cauſe 
them to heat, for that will ſoon 
ſpoil them; but if they are a little 
withered by lying out of the 
ground, their roots ſhould be ſet 
upright in water for a few hours 
before they are planted, which 
will ſtiffen and recover them a- 

ain. 

In the planting of madder, there 
are ſome who make the rows but 
one foot aſun der, others one foot 
and a half, ſome two feet, and 
others who allow them three feet 


diſtance; I have made trial of the 


three laſt diſtances, and have found 
when the roots have been left three 
years in the ground, that three 


feet diſtance row from row is the 


beſt; but if they are taken up 


in two years, two feet aſuncer 
| may 
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my do very well; and the dif- 
ce in the rows; plant from plant, 
dould be one foot, if to ſtand two 
eats, or a foot and a half if to 
und three. x) 

If there is no danger of the 

und being too wet- in winter, 
the plants may be planted on the 
Evel ground; but if, on the con- 
rary, the ground ſhould be raiſed 
nridges where each row of plants 
to be ſet, that their roots may 
ot reach the water in winter, for 
they do, it will ſtop their 
bynright growth; and this is the 
on why the Dutch, who plant 
adder in the Low Countries, be- 
zen Helvoetſluys and the Brill, 
ſe their ridges ſo high as two 


dere the ground is drier, they 
b not raiſe the beds more than 
ur or five inches above the in- 
mals, that the wet may drain off 
Im the beds where the madder is 
unted, | | 

The method of planting the 
nder on level ground is as fol- 
, viz. The ground being made 
oth, a line is drawn croſs it 
mark out the rows, that they 


digging or ploughing the 
und between the rows; then 
Man iron-ſhod dibble, holes are 
Ke, at the diſtance which the 
ats are to ftand from each 


O0t ter, T' he depth of the holes 
nd e be in proportion to the length 
0 de roots of the plants, which 
che 


be planted the ſame depth 
be ground which they had 


res while they were upon the 
"= wer plants, for if any part of 
t 


root is left above ground, the 
"ad winds will dry it, which 
retard the growth of the 


x three feet, but in Zealand, 


be ſtraight for the more con- 
went cleaning, and for the bet- 


» 185 ſhould any part of 


the green be buried in the ground 
it will not be fo well, tho', of the 
two, the latter will be leſs pre- 
judicial, eſpecially if there be not 
too much of the green buried. 
When the plants are put into the 
holes, the earth ſhould be preſſed 


cloſe to them to ſecure them from 


being drawn out of the ground, 
for crows and 1ooks frequently 
draw the young plants out of the 
ground, before they get new roots, 
where there is not this care taken ; 
ſo that in two or three days, I 
have known half the plants, on a 
large piece of land, deſtroyed by 


theſe birds, 
If there happens to be ſome 


ſhowers of rain fall in a day or 


two after the plants are planted, 
it will be of * ſervice to them, 
for they will preſently put out 


new roots and become ſtrong, ſo 


that, if dry weather ſhould after- 


wards happen, they will not be 


in ſo much danger of ſuffering 
thereby, as thoſe which are later 
planted. There are ſome, who, 
from a covetous temper of mak- 
ing moſt uſe of the ground, pane 
a row of dwarf peas, or kidney- 
beans, between cach row of mad- 
der, and pretend that hereby the 
land is kept cleaner from weeds ; 
but I am very certain the crop of 
madder 1s injured thereby much 
more than the value of thoſe things 
which grow between the rows, as 
I have experienced ; therefore I 


adviſe thoſe perſons 'who plant 


madder, never to fow or plant any 
thing between the rows, but to 
keep the madder quite clean from 


weeds, or any other kind of ve- 


getable. | 
In order to keep the ground 


thus clean, it ſhould be {cuffed 


over with a Dutch hoe, as ſoon 


as the young weeds appear in the 


Aa ſpring, 


n — 


en they are cut 
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ſpring, when a man can perform England, ſa there is not the fa 


4 great deal of this work in a 
day, and if it is done in dry 
wenther,. the weeds will die as faſt 
:> re ; whereas, 
on the weeds * 12 grow 
Jo long as to get firength, 

ite not ſo ſoon Jeftroyed, 


and the 
3 ce of hoeing the d 
Nr wars Non cabs what - foe 


it might be performed for earl 
in G bee ese there wi 
be danger of cutting down ſome 
of the weaker plants with the 
weeds, if the perſons employed to 
" perform this work are not very 
| Seful, therefore it is much cheaper 
as alſo better for the madder, 
to begin this work early in the 
ſpring, and to repeat it as often 
as the weeds render it neceſſary; 
for by keeping the ground thus 
_ conſtantly clean, the madder will 
thrive the better, and the expence 
in the whole year will be leſs, 
for when weeds are ſuffered to 


| grow large, they are not eaſily ſub- 


During the firſt ſummer, the 
only culture which the madder re- 
_ quires, is that of keeping it clean 
in the manner before directed, 
and, when the ſhoots or haulm of 
_ lants decay in autumn, they 
Hhould be raked off the ground; 
then the intervals between the rows, 
ſhould either be dug with a ſpade, 
or ploughed with a hoeing plough, 
laying up the carth over the heads 
of the plants n a roundiſh ridge, 
which will be of great ſervice to 
the. roots. The Dutch cover the 
baulm of their madder with earth, 
leaving it to rot upon the ground: 
this perhaps may be neceſſary in 


their country to keep the froſt out 
of the ground; but, as I have neyer 
found that the ſevereſt winters have 
ever injured the madder roots in 


174 


neceſſity for that practice here. 
The following ſpring, beſore th 
madder begins to the ground 
wer ls 


ſhould be raked 
the young ſhoots may have 1 
pbſtruftion, and, if there ſhould | 
any young weeds a on d 
und, it ſhould be firſt ſcuffle 
to deſtroy the weeds, and 1 
raked aver ſmooth ; after this th 
ſame care muſt be taken in d 
following ſummer, as in the forme 
to keep the ground clean frot 
weeds, and, if it is performed ! 
the hoe-plough, the earth of d 
intervals ſhould . be thrown 1 
againſt one fide of the ; ridge 
which will earth up the roots, u 
greatly increaſe their ſtrength ; by 

fore the ground of one intery 
is ſo hoed, the haulm of d 
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plants ſhould be be turned over iche 
the next adjoining interval, ally 
if they are permitted ſo to lie vil 
a fortnight or three weeks, ax: 
then turned back again on df hg 


intervals which were hoed, obſ te 
ing firſt to ſcuffle the ground 
oy any young weeds, h doe 
may have appeared ſince the er. 
ring of the ground, then the i 
ternate intervals ſhould be plough 
in like manner, —_— 1 
up a ink the ſite des bor 
7 by ts whos the inter dg 
will be alternately ploughed, Want 
the plants earthed up, where 
the ground will be kept ce pen 
and ſtirred, which will greatly p 
mote the growth of the 100th; 
and by this method the ſuperic bein 
ſhoots will be ſubdued, and 00 
icipal roots greatly ſtrengthenq f fon 
The ollowing autumn the grough : 
ſhould be cleared of the hay 
aud weeds, and the earth raiſed 
ridges over the roots, as in the fo 


che e 
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wants, but, before theſe appear, 
nd ſhould be Heard 
naked ſmooth, that the ſhoots may 


no up; and, When the youn 
ji ar 55 * off, it mould 
e performed with great care, al- 
ways taking off thoſe which are 
1 5 at the greateſt diſtance 
the crown of the mother- 
plants, firſt, becauſe thoſe are what 
rob them moſt of their nouriſh- 
ment, and the wounds made by 
{parating them from the old roots 
we not near ſo hurtful as thoſe 
near the crown, for the ſtripping 
of too many of the ſhoots there, 
will retard the growth of the 


ts. 
Frbe culture of the madder in 
the third ſummer muſt be the ſame 
u the ſecond, but, as the roots 
will then be much ſtronger, the 
eth ſhould be laid up a little 
ligher to them at the times when 
de ground is cleaned and ploughed, 
ud, if all the diſtant ſuperficial 
toots, which come up in the in- 
krrals, are hoed or ploughed off, 
d will be of ſervice to ftrengthen 
de larger downright roots, and, 
Þ the haulm will now be very 
kong and thick, the frequent turn- 
ay it over, from one interval to 
mother, will prevent its rotting, 
br if it lies long in the ſame 
ſofition, the ſhoots, which are near 


days more or leſs damp, and 
king covered with the upper 
ts, the air will be excluded 
tom them, which will cauſe them 
9 rot, for the ſhoots of madder 
naturally diſpoſed to climb 
Pn any neighbouring ſupport, 
in places where they have 
ten ſupported, I have ſeen chem 


The third fpring the. ris will 
furniſh a great | tepply of young | 
oh \ ſupport their ſhoots would be 


de ground, where there will be 
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have no obſtruction to their com- 


more than teff feet high, but che 


expence of ſtaking: the plants to 


much too great to be practiſed in 
general, therefore the other method 
of turning the haulm over, from 
be waffe a8 Tor berdby 
be found of great uſe, for 

it is kept from decaying, and by 


ſo doing the ſun is alternately ad- 


mitted to each fide of the roots, 
which is of more conſequence to 


'the growth of the madder than 
"moſt people conceive, and from 


many repeated trials I have found, 
that where the haulm has decay- 
ed or rotted in fammer, it has 
greatly retarded the growth of the 
roots. There have been ſome 
ignorant pretenders who have ad- 
viſed the cutting of the haulm 
in ſummer, in order to ſtrengthen 
the roots, but whoever practiſes 
this, will find, to their coft, the 
abſurdity of this method, for I 
have fully tried this many years 
ago, and have always found that 
every other root, upon which this 
was practiſed, was at leaſt a third 
part ſmaller than the intermediate 
roots, whoſe haulm was left en- 
tire. The occaſion of firſt making 
this experiment was, becauſe the 
plants had been ſet too near each 
other, and the ſeaſon proving moiſt 
had increaſed the number and 
ſtrength of the ſhoots, ſo that they 
became ſo thick, as that many of 
them began to rot; to prevent 
which, I cut off the ſhoots of 4 
other plant to give room for ſpread- 
ing the others thinner, but ſoon 
after this was done, the plants 

produced a greater number of 
ſhoots than before, but they were 
weaker, and the effect it had upon 
the roots was as before related, 


and ſince then 1 have frequently 


repeated the 2xperiment on a few 
Aa 2 roots, 


256 
roots, and have always found the 
effect the ſame, 

As ſoon as the haulm of the 
madder begins to decay in autumn, 
the roots may be taken up for 
uſe, becauſe then the roots have 
done growing for that ſeaſon, and 
will then be plumper, and leſs liable 
to ſhrink, than if they are dug up 
when the plants are growing; for 
1 have always found that the roots 
of every kind of plant, which are 
taken out of the ground during 
the time of their growth, are 
very apt to ſhrink, and loſe 
much of their weight in a ſhort 
time. 

When the ſeaſon for digging 
up the madder roots is come, it 
ſhould be done in the following 
manner, viz. A deep trench ſhould 
be dug at cne ſide of the ground 
next to the firſt row 'of madder, 
to make a ſufficient opening to 
receive the earth, which muſt be 
laid therein in digging up the 
row of roots, ſo that it ſhould 
be at leaſt two feet broad, and 
two ſpits, and two ſhovelings deep, 
and ſhould be as cloſe as poſſible 
to the roots, without breaking or 
cutting them in doing it; -then 
the row of roots muſt be care- 
fully dug- up, turning the earth 
into the trench before mentioned. 
Fn the doing of this there ſhould 
be to every perſon who digs, two 
or three perſons to take out the 
roots, that none may be loſt, aud 
as much of the earth ſhould be 
thaken cut of the roots as poſſible; 
and after the principal roots are 
taken up, there will be many of 
the long fibres remaining below, 
therefore, in order to get the roots 
as clean as poſſible, the whole ſpot 
of ground ſhould be dug of the 
ſame depth as the firſt trench, and 
the pickers mull follow the dig- 
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gers to get them all out to the M go 
bottom. As the digging of. the ren 
land to this depth is neceſſary MW 961 
in order to take up the roots with the 
as little lofs as poſſible, it is a fine MI il 
preparation for any ſucceeding and 
crop; and I have always found ear 
that the ground, where madder ha; WM vil 
grown, produced better crops of ed. 


all kinds than land of equal Y 


goodneſs, which had not the like bart 
culture. fide 

After the roots are taken up, the Wl ther 
ſooner they are carried to the, place ing 
of drying, the finer will be their cat 
colour, for if they lie in heaps, thay Wl but 
are apt to heat, which will diſco- hur 
lour them, or if rain ſhould hap-WM « t 
pen to wet them much, it wil che 
have the ſame effect, therefore rode 
more roots ſhould be taken up than de 
can be carried under ſhelter the WM wo! 
ſame day. equi 

The firſt place, in which the en: 
roots ſhould be laid dry, mult Wi ve: 
be open to admit the air, but co- die 
vered on the top to keep out tie Wl te 
wet. If a building is to be erected Bi doo: 


new, ſuch as the tanners have for 
drying their ſkins, will be as pro- 
per as any, for theſe have weather- 
boards from top to bottom, at equal 
diſtances, to keep out the driving 
rain, but the ſpaces between being 
open, admit the air freely; andi 
inſtead of plank floors or ſtages 
above each other, they are laid with 
hurdles or baſket work, upon which 
the roots are laid to dry, the air will 
have freer paſſage to the under kc 
of the roots, which will dry them 
more equally. | 

In this place they may reman 
three or four days, but the root 
ſhould be turned over once er 
twice, that every part may dry 
equally, by which time the cart, 
which adhered to the roots, will be 


ſo dry as eaſily to rub Gf, which 
Gould 


1738. 
ſhould be done before the roots are 
removed to the cold ſtove ; for the 
lower the roots are dried, the leſs 
they will ſhrink ; and the better 
will be the colour of the madder, 
and the cleaner the roots are from 
earth, the better the commodity 
will be for the uſe when prepar- 


| Wherever there are any large 

barns, . or other buildings, whoſe 

fides are open to admit the air, 
dere will be no occaſion for erect- 
eng buildings for this purpoſe ; be- 
r Wl cauſe theſe will anſwer full as well; 
dot if there are different ſtages of 
- WT hurdles erected in theſe buildings, 
-n ſchree or four feet above each 
I cher, to lay the roots upon them, 
ode hurdles being open, will admit 
n Wl the air to the under ſide of the 
mots, whereby they will dry more 
equally than when they are ſpread 
on a cloſe floor, and hereby a much 
geater quantity of roots may be 
tried under the ſame roof. During 
de time they remain here, the 
doors and all other apertures of 
tte building ſhould be kept con- 
lantly open, for the greater quan- 
ty of free air is admitted to the 
ots, the better they will dry; and 
de ſlower they dry at firſt, the leſs 
atheir weight will be diminiſhed, 
ad the colour will be the better; 
bt they muſt be guarded from wet, 
ich will be very prejudicial to 


ich de colour. When the roots have 
eil n in this place ſo long as to dry 
de deir outſides ſufficiently to rub off 
ende dirt which adhered to them; 


ben they ſhould be carried to the 
Kin to be farther dried; and as 
nere are in moſt parts of Eng- 
er kilns already built for dry- 
ng of malt and hops, they may 
e uſed for drying of madder ; 
M it there were ventilators fixed 
vel . kilns, for blowing a ſuffi- 
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cient quantity of air through the 
rooms where the madder roots are 
drying, in the manner directed by 
the Reverend Dr. Hales for drying 
of malt and hops, it will be found 
a much better method than that 
which is practiſed by the Dutch, 
and will ſave a great expence of 
fuel. | 2 
When the outſide of the roots 
have been ſufficiently dried in this 
cold ſtove or kiln, they ſhould be 
removed to the thre ning floor, 
which may be the ſame as in a 
common barn where corn is threſh- 
ed. The floor of this ſhould be 
ſwept, and made as clean as poſſi- 
ble ; then the roots ſhould be threſh- 
ed to beat off their ſkins or out- 
fide coverings; this is the part 
which is -prepared ſeparately from 
the inner part of the root, and is 
called mull, which 1s ſold at a very 
low price, being the worſt ſort of 
madder, ſo cannot be uſed where 
the permanency or beauty of the 
colours are regarded; theſe huſks 
are ſeparated from the roots, pound- 
ed by themſelves, and are after- 
wards packed up in ſeparate Ccaiks, 
and fold by the title of mull. If 
this is well prepared, and not mix- 
ed with dirt, it may be {old for 
about fifteen ſhillings per hundred 
weight, at the price which madder 
now bears, and this, as is ſuppoſed, 
will defray the whole expence of 

drying the crop. 
Alfter the mull is ſeparated from 
the roots, they mult then be re- 
moved to the kiln again, which 
mutt now have a greater heat than 
before, where they mutt be dried 
with care, for if the heat is too 
great, the roots will dry too fa“, 
whereby they will loſe much n 
weight, and the colour of the mad- 
der will not be near ſo bright: to 
avoid which, the roots ſhould be 
A a 3 frequently 


the ſtampers, 


338 
frequently turned, while they re- 
main in this ſtove, and the fires 
muſt be properly regulated, and a 
ſufficient quantity of freſh air blown 
through the kiln, which will drive 
out the foul air occaſioned by the 
perſpiration of the roots, which 
will be found very uſeful in preſerv- 
ing their colour. If ſome trials 
are made by fixing a good thermo- 
meter in the room, the neceſſary 
heat may be better aſcertained than 
can be done any other way, but this 
will require to be greater at ſome 
times than at others, according 
as the roots are more or leſs ſuc- 
culent, or the weather more or leſs 
cold or damp, but it will always be 
better to have the heat rather leſs 


than over hot, for though the roots 


may require a longer time to dry 


with a ſlow heat, yet the colour will 


be better. 

When the roots are properly 
dried in this ſtove, they muſt be 
carried to the pounding-hauſe, 


where they muſt” be reduced to 


powder; but whether it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſeparate the kraps from 


by 8 
madder will be better 
myſelf. Yo | 
The expence in erecting of the 
pounding houſes in Holland is very 

at, ſo need not be built here, 
Hr any common building will 
ſerve for this purpoſe, where there 
is room to fix up the apparatus for 


e Dutch, the conſumers: of 


- pounding the roots; the block for 


this purpoſe ſhould be like thoſe 
uſed in Holland, as ſhould alſo be 
which are bound 
round at bottom with thick iron 
bands, framed like the points of a 
Par ; for if the ſurface of the ſtam- 
pers are ſmooth and even, the 
madder will adhere to them fo 
cloſely, as to render it impoſſible 
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be worked by water, where there 


in England, and gives a ſhort ab- 


the . as is now practiſed 
8 | From the Philoſophical Tramſactin 
judges than + | 


— 
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to pulverize the roots properly. The 
ſtampers may be ſo — a to 


is conveniency, or perhaps by wind; 
but if it is done by horſes, as in 
Holland, there need not ſo grey 
an apparatus, for no doubt man 
of our mechanicks, when they ſee 
the Dutch plans, can make great 
improvements to them.“ 

Mr. Miller, at the cloſe of his 
performance, anſwers ſuch objedt. 
ons as have been made againſt re 
trieving the cultivation of madde 
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ſtract of the two acts mentioned 
above, and we hope for the honour 
and intereſt of this country a ſpirit 


of emulation will be exerted to r the 
cover ſo valuable a branch of agrig ing 
culture. the 
4 N - di; 
SO oh : | "68. 7 a 

The ftrange effets of ſome efferve/cenW' % 
mixtures. In a letter from Dr th 
Fames Mounſey, Phyſician of t i 
Nuſſian army, and F. R. S. to M 
Henry Baker, F. R. S. Comm die 
cated by Mr. Baker.” | ve 


. Moſcow, Sept. 20. 1756 
R. Butler, a paper-ſtaine 

EVI trying to make ſome dulce 
veries for the better fixing of es 
lours, was put in great danger ( 
his life by the following expel! 
Having put into one gallipot 
quarter of an ounce of verdegr 
and into another pot two leaves 0 
falſe gold-leaf, to each he poure 
about a ſpoonful of qu 
They began immediately to fe 
ment, eſpecially the gold-leaf. 
was very aſſiduous in ſtirring then 
to make the ſolution perſect. Ha: 
ing nothing elſe at hand, he © 


. 


2 2 Sr 2 


ss. 
edis with à pair of ſmall ſciſſars, 
on arms length, carefully turning 
em way his face, to prevent the fumes 
dom entering his lungs. He was 
nl called away, about other buſineſs, 
u beſore he had quite ended his pro- 
vill ce, and ſoon after waſhed and 
te - ſhifted Himſelf 5 but he had ſcarce 
a WM fiſhed, before he felt a burning 
pain in the ring finger of his right- 
i hand, which he imputed to his 
1 - having inadvertently touched the 
aqua - fortis. This increaſed every 
moment, and affected the whole 
hand with burning pain and ſwel- 
lng, which very ſoon ſubſided : 
but then it flew into the left hand, 
ri and a few minutes afterwards, into 
dhe inſides of his legs, as if ſcald- 
ning water had been thrown on 
them. His ſtockings being imme- 
diately pulled off, there appeared 
a great many red ſpots, as large 
6 ace, ſomething raiſed above 
the ſkin, and all covered with very 
ſmall bliſters. 
In about two hours after the ac- 
ident, I firſt ſaw him: he was 
very uneaſy, complaining of pain, 
and great anxiety, at the pit of the 
ſtomach, as if a burning hot iron 
was laid on it; ſo he expreſſed 
himſelf. His pulſe was regular, 
but ſlower and weaker than patural : 
he had a nauſea, and complained 
of a very 
I ordered him ſome alcaline volatile 
medicines, and to drink ſmall ſack- 
whey, He vomited once, and had 
four or five ſtools, and then his ſto- 


began again with lancing pains in 
the left eye, He continued the ſame 
medicines, drank plentifully of the 
whey, and was kept in a breathing 
ſweat, by which he found ſome eale 


turned in broad flakes, changing 
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pery ſmell and taſte. 


mach grew eaſy. But the ſcene ſoon 


u night: but whenever the ſweat- 
ing leſſened, the burning pains re- 


359 
from one part of the body to the 
other; ſometimes with ſhootings in 


his eye, and ſometimes along the 


nis, but he had no heat of utine. 

is pulſe continued regular but 
weak; and in ſeveral places of his 
body ſuch kind of ſpots ſtruck out 
as thoſe in his legs. tz 

Monday, the third day in the 
morning after ſleeping well, his 
pulſe was ſomewhat raiſed, and he 
continued eaſy till about eleven 
o'clock, when the burning pains 


returned, ſhooting from place to 


place; but always. ſo ſuperficial, 
that he could not diftinguiſh whe- 
ther it was in or under the ſkin. 
Rubbing the part affected with one's 
hand gave eaſe ; but when the 
ſweating went off, and the burnings 
and ſhooting became inſufferable, 
I always put him into a bath of hot 
water, with ſome wood aſhes, kept 
ready in the room, which gave 
him 
he felt violent barning pain in his 
Treat toes, and ſometimes in his 

ft hand, with ſhootings up to the 
ſhoulder. Once he cried out, in 


you pain, that his ſhoulder was 
for he felt ſomething fly out 


with a ſort of exploſion : but, -ex- 
amining the part, I found nothing 
y e obſerved, when the 


ic 
Raky burnings began, they were 
as if they kindled from a point, 
and flaſhed like lightning, as he 
termed it. He was very often tor- 
mented with ſuch pains on the pit 
of the ſtomach; and this evening 


had ſhootings thro” the back, with 


a pain in the belly. He complained 
of a ftrong ſulphurous ſmell, which, 
he ſaid, was like to ſuffocate him; 
though his breathing ſecmed eaſy, 
and his lungs no wavs affected. In 
the night he was ſeized with 
great pain about the heart, and 
cried out violently, that his heart 
ꝓ＋224 


great relief. This aſternoon 


Was 


80% 
was on fire; but after taking a doſe 
of nervous medicines, and being 
put into the bath, he was ſoon 
freed from this, and paſſed the reſt 
of the night tolerably well. At the 
time of ſuch violent attacks the 
pulſe continued regular, but ſtill 
ſlower and ſofter than uſual. 

Tueſday. He complained moſt 
of his toes, and now and then burn- 
ing pains in the fore-head. 

Wedneſday. This whole day it 
continued molt in the toes of the 
left foot; but in the evening the 
pain on the ſtomach returned, 
which lanced to the left fide, wath 
dartings inwardly, He became ſo 
uneaſy and reſtleſs, that I was 
obliged to add ſome opium to the 
other medicines; which anſwered 
very well. 
 *Fhurſday. The pains kept. moſt 

in the toes of the left foot. 

Friday. Nothing particular, ex- 
cept his feeling with ſharp pain, a 
ſpark (as he called it) fly out of 
his right cheek, in the ſame way, 
he ſaid, as that, which burſt on his 
ſnoulder, but much lefs. He per- 
ceived no pain in that part before 
this; nor any thing after, befides 
a ſoreneſs, which laſted for ſome 
days. Hicheito he had been kept 
in a continual ſweat z his appetite 
was oreater.than his allowance; his 
dipettion good; and his Teſt indif- 
ferent. - From this time he was not 
attacked with any violent ſymptoms, 
and could be quict though he did 
not fweat. ” 

On Sunday he began to get out 
of bed, but was often teized with 
glowing pains, ſuddenly afiecung 
diff:rent parts of the body, which 
ſeldom continued an hour in one 
part. but ſhiſted from place to place: 
theſe he was troubled with in a leſs 
degree even long after he went 
abroad. | | 
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By care and watchfulneſs the vio 
lence of the ſymptoms were kept 
under; and by the uſe of antidote; 
for poiſons, of the nature of what 
he received this from, the diſeaſe 
was overcome, and the patient re- 
covered his perfect health and 
ſtrength. | 


ny 


A remarkable caſe of the efficacy of 
the bark in a mortification, In 2 
letter to William Wathon, M. P. 
F.R.S. from Mr. Richard Grin. 
dall, Surgeon to the Londen Fl. 
pital. Read before the Royal $1 
ciety, Dec. 8, 1757. 


Auftin-Friars, Dec. 7, 175. 
f iS, 
H E following caſe, being ve- 
ry ſingular, has induced me 
to lay it before the Royal Society. 
Although numerous inſtances are 
related in the records of medicine, 
of the great danger in interrupting 
nature in her operations, there is 
not one (ſo far as I know) in which 
more violent and extraordinary ef- 
fects have been produced than in 
the following. 

It may happen alſo, that this in- 
ſtance may be of ſervice in aſcer- 
taining the virtue of the medicine 
in intermittents, when in the hands 
of men of judpment. 5X0 

On the 28th of June, 1757. 
Mary Alexander, of the pariſh ot 
V hitechapel, aged 31 years, was 
brought into the London hoſpitzl, 
having a mortification in both 
hands which reached about an 
inch and Aan half above the wrilts. 
All her toes, and about an inch of 
one foot beyond the laſt joint, were 
mortified; her noſe was alſo intire- 
ly deſtroyed by a mortification ; and 
all theſe happened at the iam8 
time. Upon inquiry into the _ 
V 
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of this misfortune, I found, that on 
Monday the 3oth of May ſhe was 
ſeired with a quotidian ague, which 
uſually began about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and laſted near 
two hours, which was ſucceeded by 
a hot fit, and then a violent ſwear. 
And in this manner ſhe was afflicted 
for ſeven days, without any mate- 
rial alteration ; when, being in- 
formed by a neighbvur of a perſon 
who had-an infallible remedy for 
the cure of an ague, ſhe applied to 
him. He brought her two phials, 
containing about an ounce and half 
each, of a pale yellowiſh liquor ; 
one of which he directed her to 
take directly, promiſing, that ſhe 
ſhould have no return of the fit of 
conſequence; and that if ſne had 
any ſmall return, the ſecond bottle 
ſhould cure her effectually. In con- 
ſequence of which ſhe took one 
doſe, which was at the time the 
cald fit had been on about a quar- 
ter of an hour: ſhe had no ſooner 
ſwallowed it, but, as ſhe ſays, her 
ſtomach was on fire, and felt as if 
ſhe had ſwallowed the ſtrongeſt 
dram poſſible. The cold fit ener 
inſtantly; but ſhe was immediately 
{ized with ſo violent a fever; as to 
make her burn and be extremely 
thitſty all the following night; 
much more than ever ſhe had been 
before, till the next 1 when 
a ſweat a little relieved her from the 
violentheat. When ſhe roſe in the 
morning, ſhe was much troubled 
with a great itching in the hands, 
feet, and noſe ; and, ſoon after, all 
thoſe parts began to feel numbed, 
or, as ſhe deſeribes it, as if her 
hands and feet were aſleep̃; which 
ne took but little notice of till the 
evening of that day, when ſhe 
found the nails of both hands and 
ket were: turning black, and, at the 
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ſame time, feeling great pain in 


both, as alſo in her noſe, and that 


they appeared of a darkiſh red co- 
lour, like the ſkin in cold weather. 
Upon which at nine o'clock that 


night, ſhe ſent for an apothecary, 


from whom, I have fince been in- 
formed, 'the perſon before-mention- 
ed had bought the medicine, which 
he gave her. The apothecary was 
not at home ; his journeyman went, 
and finding the woman had a diffi- 


culty of breathing, ordered her a 


mixture with ſperma ceti and am- 
moniacum, to be taken occaſional- 
ly. The apothecary did not ſee 
her himſelf till the 16th of June, 
when, finding her in a very bad 
condition, that her hands, and feet, 
and noſe, were entirely black, and 
had many veſicles or ſmall bladders 
upon them, filled with a blackiſh 
bloody water, he opened them, 
and let out the fluid, and drefled 
them with yellow baſilicon: and 
in this manner continued treating 
her till the zoth of the ſame month, 
when finding no material alteration 
for the better, he ordered her a 
browniſh mixture, of which ſhe was 
to take four ſpoonfuls every four 
hours, which, he informed me, was 
a decoction of the bark; and ſays, 
on taking this, ſhe was better, as 
the mortification ſeemed inclined 
to ſtop. But, as it was a bad caſe, 
he adviſed the woman to be carried 
to an hoſpital ; and in this condi- 
tion ſhe was brought in, when ſhe 
was immediately put into a courſe 
of the bark, taking a drachm of 
the powder every four hours; and 
in forty-eight hours taking it there 
was a perfect ſeparation of all the 
mortified parts. She was then or- 
dered to take it on!y- three times 
in twenty-four hours; and, pur- 
ſuing this method for eight days, 

three 
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there was a very good digeſtion 
from the parts above the mortifi- 


cation. | 

The mortified part became now 
ſo offenſive, that the poor woman 

ſſed me much to take off her 
Lands aſſuring me ſhe would go 
through the operations with good 
courage, being very deſirous to 
live, though in this miſerable con- 
dition. 

On the 12th of July I took of 
both her hands; I had very little 
more to do than ſaw the bones, na- 
ture having ſtopped the bleeding 
when ſhe ſtopped the mortification. 
In a day or two after, I took off 
all the toes from both feet, and now 
diſcontinued the bark, the parts 
appearing in a healthy and healing 
condition; which went on ſo for 
five weeks, when, on a ſudden, 
the parts began to look livid, her 
ſt failed her, and ſhe was 
veriſh ; but upon taking an ounce 
of the bark, in thirty-fix hours her 
ſores began again to look well. She 
was not ſuffered to leave off the 
bark ſo ſoon this time, but conti- 
mnued taking it twice a day for a 
month. - She is now almoſt well : 
that part of her face, from whence 
the noſe mortifed, was healed in 
ſeven weeks ; the ſtumps of both 


arms are entirely healed, and both 


feet are well, only waiting for one 

iece of bone ſcaling off, which I 

ieve will be in a very ſhort time, 
and ſhe is now in good health, 

The perſon who gave her this 
medicine 1s a barber and peruke- 
maker at Bow. I applied to him 
ſeveral times, to inform me what it 
was he had given her. The affair 
was talked of ſo much in his neigh- 
bourhood, and the man threatened 
by the woman's huſband, that for 
a long time I could not get him to 
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tell me, till I told him I had been 
informed where he bought the me. 
dicines z and the time of the day 
that he had them correſponding 
with the time of his giving them 
to the woman, and that I kney it 
was tincture of myrrh, he at 1:6 
told me, that he had frequently 
given the above quantity of an 
ounce and half of it in an apue, 
that it had never done any harm, 
and hardly. ever failed to cure, 
Upon which information I carried 
ſome tincture of myrrh to the vo- 
man, who taſted it, and is well 
aſſured it is the fame liquor the 
barber gave her in her ague-fit, [ 
am, with r eſpe, 
Your obli 
and — ſervant, 


R. Grindall. 
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An account of the political eftabliſh» 
ment of the Teſuits in Paraguay. 


From the Spaniſh of Don Jorge 


Tuan, Co 5 


HE territories of the miſſion 


of Paraguay comprehended 

not only the province of that 
name, but alſo a great part of the 
8 of Santa Cruz de li 
ierra, Tucuman and Buenos Ayres. 
The temperature of the air 13 
good, though ſomewhat moiſt, and 
in ſome parts rather cold : the foil 


in many places is fertile, and pro- | 


duces in great abundance not only 
the fruits and vegetables peculiar 


to America, bunt alſo thoſe of Fu- 


rope, which have been introduced 
there. The chief articles of theit 
commerce are, cotton, 


Paraguay. 
annually more than 200 roba. 
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tobacco, 
ſome ſugar, and the herb called 
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of cotton, of a quarter of an 
hundred weight each, which the 
Indians manufacture into ſtuffs. 


There are alſo great quantities of 


tobacco produced : but the chief 
article is the herb Paraguay, for 
it grows only in the diſtricts of 


the miſſions, and there is a vaſt 


conſumption of this herb in all the 
provinces of Chili and Peru, eſpe- 
cially of that called Camini, which 


' Þs the pure leaf, the infuſion of 


which 1s called mate, and is drank 
by the inhabitants of Lima twice 
a day in lieu of tea or chocolate: 
the mate, which is made by the in- 
fuſion of the ſtalk, is not ſo much 
eſteemed, | 
'Tis now about a century and a 
half fince theſe miſſions were firſt 
ſet on foot by the Jeſuits : the 
bad management of the Portugueſe 
greatly favoured the views of theſe 
+» There was a nation of 
Indians called Guaranies, ſome 
whereof were ſettled upon the 
banks of the rivers Uruguay and 
Parana, and others an hundred 
leagues higher up in the country 
- 2 of Guayra: the 
e frequently came upon 
— hy es carried away 
as many as they thought proper 
ions and made 
ſlaves of 2 offended by ſuch 
treatment the Guaranies reſolved 
to quit their ſettlements in the 
neighbourhood of the Portugueſe, 
and to remove into the province 
of Paraguay. Accordingly a mi- 
ous of 12000 perſons great and 
all enſued. Theſe the Jeſuits 
ſoon converted, and, having had 
the like ſucceſs in converting a- 
bout an equal number of the natives 
of Tape, a diſtrict in Paraguay, 
nay united the two nations, and 
laid the foundation of their future 


dominion, Theſe fathers ſeem to 
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have trod in the ſteps of the firſt 
Incas, and to have civilized nations, 
and converted ſouls in order to ac- 
quire ſubjects. 

According to a very exact account 
taken in the year 1734, there were 
then 32 towns of the Guaranies, 
which were reckoned to contain 


above 30, ooo families; and as the 


new converts were continually in- 
creaſing, they were then about lay- 


ing the foundations of three new 


towns, There were alſo then ſeven 
very populous towns inhabited by 
the converted Chiquito Indians, 
and they were preparing to build 
others for the reception of the new 
converts of that nation which were 
daily made. 

The miſſions of Paraguay are 
ſarrounded on all fides with wild 
or uncovered Indians: ſome of 
whom live in friendſhip with the 
towns, but others ner them by 
frequent incurſions. 'The father 
miſſionaries frequently viſit theſe 
-Indians and preach to them, and 
from theſe expeditions they ſeldom 
return without bringing along with 
them ſome new converts to incor- 
porate with their civilized ſubjects. 
In the performance of this duty 
they ſometimes penetrate 100 
leagues into the wild uncultivated 
tracts where wild Indians range, 
and it is obſerved that they meet 
with the leaſt ſucceſs amongſt thoſe 
nations with whom any fugitive 
Meftizos, or Spaniſh criminals have 
taken refuge. The diligence of 
theſe fathers is certainly worthy 
the imitation of the Proteſtant 
clergy. 

Every town has its curate, who 
is aſſiſted by one, and very often 
by two prieſts of the ſame order, 
according to the largeneſs and ex- 
tent of the town and its diſtrict. 
Theſe two or three prieſts, 7 * 

SY 
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ther with ſix boys, who aſſiſt them 
in the ſervice of the church, form 
a ſmall college in every town, 
wherein the hours and other ex- 
erciſes are regulated with the ſame 
formality and exactneſs as in the 
large colleges in the cities of Peru 
and Chili. The moſt troubleſome 
part of the duty of the aſſiſtant 
prieſts are the perſonal viſitations, 
which they are obliged to make 
to the Indians to prevent their 
giving themſelves up to idleneſs; 
tor ſuch is the ſlothfulneſs of the 
Guaranies, that if they are not 
very carefully looked after, the ſo- 
ciety would receive no benefit. or 
advantage from them. They alſo 
attend the public ſhambles, where 
the. cattle neceſſary for the ſuſ- 
tenauce of the Indians are daily 
Baughtered, and diſtribute the fleſſi 
amongſt all the families in the 
town, in p1oporiion to the number 
of perſons whereof each family 
conliits ; fo that all may have what 
is neceſſary, none what is ſuper- 
Aaous. They alſo viiit the fic, 
and fee that they are properly 
taken care of. 'They are general- 
ly employed the whole day in 
theſe affairs, ſo that they have ſel- 
dom time to a{lit the curate in 
his ſpiritual functions. All the boys 
and girls in the pariſh go to 
church every day in the week 
(except on feſtivals and Suncays,) 
where they are inſtructed by the 
curate: on Sundays the whole pa- 
riſh goes to church to be inſtructed, 
The curate is veſides obliged to 
go to confeſs the iick, and to ad- 
miniſter the viaticuni to thoſe wha 
deſire it, and alſo to perform all 
the other functions peculiar to his 
office. | 

In ſtrictneſs 
be appointed in this manner. 1 
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ſons to the governor of Buenos 


Ayres (in whoſe government the 
miſſions of Paraguay are included) 
as being vice- patron of the miſſions, 
that he may chooſe one of them 


for curate; and the curates ſhould 


be inſtructed in the duties of their 
ofñce by the biſhop.: but as the 
provincials of the order can beſt 
judge who are properly qualified 
for the office, the governor and 
biſhop have ceded their rights to 


them, and by them the curates are 


always appointed. | 

The miſſions of the Guaranies 
and the miſſions: of the Chiquitoy, 
into which the. miſſions of Paraguay 
are divided, have each their dif 
tinct father-ſuperior, by whom the 


coadjutors or aſſiſtant- curates of 
the ſeveral towns in their reſpectise 


diviſions are appointed. Theſe 


ſuperiors are continually viſiting 


the towns to ſee that they be 
well governed, and to endeavour 
to improve and augment them: 
they lizewiſe, from time to time, 
take care to ſend out ſome fathers 
of the order into the countries of 
the wild Indians to make new 
converts, The better to enable 
him. to diſcharge. theſe duties, the 
ſuperior of the Guaranies is aflit- 
ed by two vice-ſuperiors, one of 
whom reſides in Parana, the other 
upon the banks of the river Uru— 
guay, and the ſuperior himſelf re- 
ſides in the town of Candelaria. 
The poſt of the 1tuperior ot the Chi- 
quitos is not near ſo troubleſome 
as that of the ſuperior of the 
Guaranies 3 for the Chiquitos are 
not leſs numerous, but much more 
docile and induitrions than tae 
Guaranies, ſo that they need. not 


be continually watched and at- 


tended in order to prevent their 
id neis. 


„The king allows an 
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wend of zoo pezos to each curate' 
ol the Guaranies, for the mainte- 
rance of himſelf and his aſliſtants : 
the money is paid to the ſuperior, 
who iſſues. out monthly to each 
curate. as much as is neceſſary for 
lis ſubſiſtence, and when they want 
any thing extraordinary their wants 
ae ſupplied upon application to 
bim. But the Chiquitos maintain 
their Own curates. In every town 
there is a plantation ſet apart for 
the. maintenance of the curate, 
which is cultivated ' by the joint 
labour of all the inhabitants. The 
produce of theſe plantations 1s ge- 
nerally more than ſufficient for the 
ſubſiſtence of the curates, and the 
ſarplus is ſold to buy ornaments for 
tie churches, 

Nor are the curates ſpiritual rec- 
tors of the towns only, they are 
ao in effect the civil governors. 
lt is true, there are in every 
town of the miſſions a governor, 
regidores, and alcades, as there 
xe in the other towns and cities 
uader the Spaniſh government. But 
tiough the governor is elected by 
the Indians, he muſt be approved 
by the curate before he enters up- 
on his office, nor can he chaſtiſe 
or puniſh delinquents without the 
curate's ' permiſſion. 'The curate 
examines thoſe who are accuſed of 
GUitences, and, if he finds them 
guilty, delivers them to the go— 
vernor to be puniſhed, according 
to the nature and quality of the 
tence committed. He ſometimes 
orders them to be impriſoned for 
a fe days, ſometimes to faſt, and 
When the fault is confiderable to 
be whipped, which is the ſevereſt 
puniſhment that is ever inflicted, 
tor the regulations and inſtructions 
of the curates have been fo effi- 
cacious, that murder, and ſuch like 


heinous crimes, are never here 
committed. And even before they 
undergo theſe gentle corrections, 
the curate diſcourſes the offenders 
in a mild friendly manner, and 
endeavours to excite in them a 
due ſenſe of their crime, and of 
the ill conſequences that might 
flow from it, and to convince them 
that they merit a much greater 
puniſhment than is inflicted. This 
mild treatment prevents tumults 
and inſurrections, and acquires the 
curates univerfal veneration and 
elleem. The alcades are choſen 
annually by the regidores. The 
governor, regidores, and alcades 
are all Indians of the belt capact- 
ties, and are, in effect, ſo many 
overſeers appointed by the curate, 
and dignitied with theſe empty 
titles, 

Every town has its armoury, 
or magazine, in which are lodged 
the fire arms and other weapons, 
wherewith the militia are armed 
when they take the field, to repel 
the irruptions of the Portagueie 
and wild Indians. The militia 
are very dextrous and expert in 
the management of their arms, 
and are exerciſed on the eves of 
feſtivals in the ſquares or public 
places of the towns. The militia 
is compoſed of-all thoſe who are 
able to bear arins; they are formed 
into companies, which have each 
a proper number of officers choſen 
from amongſt thoſe who are moſt 
diſtinguiſhed for judgment and con- 
duct. The dreſs of the officers 3s 
rich, adorned with gold and filver, 
and the device of the town to 
which they belong: they always 
appear in their uniforms on fel- 


tivals. and on the days of military 


exerciſes. The governor, alcades, 
and regidores, have aiſo proper 
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robes and dreſſes 3 » = 
reſpective offices, in which 
appear on public occaſions, oF 
There are ſchools in every town 
in which the common le are 
taught reading and writing, and 
alſo muſic and dancing: in which 
arts they become very filful. 
The Jeſuits are careful in 
conſulting the natural bent and 
nius + their ſcholars, and in 
irecting their ſtudies and appli 


cation accordingly. The lads of 
the molt ing genias are 
taught the Latin tongue with great 


ſucceſs. In one of the court yards 
of every curate's houſe are the vari- 
ous ſhops or workhouſes of pain- 
ters or carvers, puilders, filver- 
ſmiths, carpenters, weavers, and 
clockmakers, and of ſeveral other 
mechanics and artizans, who daily 
work for the public under the 
direction of the coadjutors, and at 
the ſame time teach the youth 
their reſpective arts, and occupa- 
tions 

The churches are large, well 
built, finely decorated and en- 
lightened, and not inferior to the 
richeſt in Peru. Each church has 
a Choir of muſic, compoſed of in- 
ſtruments of all forts, and very 
good voices, ſo that divine ſervice 
is celebrated here with as much 
pomp and ſolemnity as in cathe- 
drals : nor are the pablic proceſ- 
fions leſs ſplendid, eſpecially that 
of the hoſt, which, whenever it is 
carried abroad, is attended by the 
governor, alcades, and regidores, 
in their robes, and alſo by the mi- 
Aitia in a body. 

The houſes of the Indians are 
as well built and as well furniſh- 
ed as moſt of the Spaniſh houſes 
in Peru. The greateſt part indeed 
have mud walls, others are built 
with brick, and ſome with ſtone, 
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There is a fort of convent in 
every town, in one part whereof 
are confined women of an ill 
life, and the other part is deftined 
for the reception of married women 
who have no family, and who 
retire thither when their huſbands 
are abſent : for the maintenance 
of this houſe, and for the fup- 
port of orphans, and of old and 
infirm people, all the inhabitants 
of the town work two days in 
every week, and the prohts of 
their labour, which is called the 
labour of the community, are ſet 
apart for this If the 

of the labour be more 
than is neceſſary for their ſubſiſt- 
ence, the ſurplus is laid out to buy 
ornaments for the churches, and 
clothes for the orphans and aged, 
and infirm people : ſo that here 
are no beggars, nor any who 
want the neceſſaries of life. In 
ſhort, by the wiſe policy and pru- 
dent regulations of the Jeſuits, the 
whole community enjoys peace 
and happineſs. 

The Guaranies are ſo profuſe 
and nepligent, that' the curates 
are obliged to take into their 
hands all their goods and ſuf 
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3 they nfactured 
a9 We man u 
* ready for fale, other- 
wiſe they would waſte and deſtroy 
them, and not be able to maintain 
themſelves. The Chiquitos on the 
contrary, are diligent and A 
{ that the eurates have no other 
trouble with them than the aſſiſt- 
ze them in the difpoſal of their 
goods, and 4 returns for 
them. For this purpoſe, the ſo- 
ciety keeps a factor or procurator 
at Santa Fie, and Buenos Ayres, 
to whom the merchandize of the 


miſſions is ſent to be diſpoſed of, 


and theſe factors return the value 
to the fathers, in ſuch ſorts of 
European commodities as are want- 
ed. The goods of every town 
are kept ſeparate, and the royal 
taxes are taken out of them with- 
ont any other diſcounts, or allow- 
ances, fave the ſtipends of the cu- 
rates of the Guaranies, and the pen- 
fons of the caciques. The fathers 
chooſe to manage the commerce 
of their ſubjects themſelves, leſt 
they ſhould contract vices by their 
communication with other people. 
In this reſpect the farhers are fo 
careful, that they will not ſuffer 
any of the people of Peru, whether 
they be Spaniards, Meſtizos, or 
Indians, to enter into the terri- 
tories of the miſſtons. They ſay 
that the Indians are but juſt re- 
covered from a barbarous and dif 
folute way of life, and that their 
manners are now pure and inno- 
cent ; but that if ſtrangers are ſuf- 
fered to come among them, the 
Indians would ſoon become ac- 
quainted with people of looſe lives; 
and as the Guaranies eſpecially 
are very prone to vice and wick- 
edneſs, diſorder and rebellion 
would ſoon be introduced, the ſo- 
ciety would loſe all the fouls they 
have converted, and their little re- 
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public would be utterly ſubverted. 
owever there are ſome who ſuſ- 
pet that theſe are all ſyecious 
ptetentes, and that the fociety's 
real motive for prohibiting all in- 
tercourſe with firangers, is the feat 
of rivals in the beneficial commerce 
of Paraguay, whick is now entirely 
in their hands. 


— 1 


From the Univer/al Weekly Chronicle, 


= Ty vitium libertas excidit et vim 


Diznam lege regi. Hor. 


S18R, 

1 Am engaged in a viſit at a 

friend's houſe in the country, 
where I promiſed myſelf much ſa- 
tisfaction. I have however been 
greatly diſappointed in my expecta- 
tions; for on my arrival here, I 
found a houfe full of children, who 
are humoured beyond meaſure, and 
indeed, abſolutely ſpoiled by the 
ridiculous indulgence of a fond mo- 
ther. This unlucky circumſtance 
has ſubjected me to many inconve- 
niencies ; and as I am a man of a 
grave reſerved diſpoſition, has been 
a perpetual ſource of embarraſs- 
ment and perplexity. The ſecond 
day of my viſit, in the midſt of 
dinner, the eldeſt boy, who is eight 
years old, whipped off my periwig 
with great dexterity, and received 
the applauſe of the table for his hu - 
mour and ſpirit, This lad, when 
he has reached his fourteenth year, 
and is big enough to lie withour 
the maid, is to be ſent to a ſchool 
in the neighbourhood, which has 
no other merit than that of being 
but feven miles off. Six of the 
children are permitted to fit at 


table, who entirely monopolize the 


wings of fowls, and the moſt deli- 
cate morſels of every Giſh ; becaufe 
the 
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In the morning, before my friend 
is up, I generally take a turn upon 
the gravel-walk, where 1 could 
wiſh to enjoy my own thoughts 
without interruption ;, but I am 
here inſlantly attended by my little 
tormentors, who follow me back- 
wards and forwards, and play at 
what they call Running after the 
Gentleman. My whip, which was a 


preſent from an old friend, has 


been laſhed to pieces by one of the 
boys who is fond of horſes, and 
the handle 1s turned into a hobby 
horſe. The main-ſpring of my re- 
peating-watch has been broke in 
the nurſery, which, at the mother's 
requeſt, I had lent to the youngelt 
boy, who was juſt breeched, and 
who cried to wear it. The mother's 
attention to the children entirely 
deſtroys all converſation : and once, 
as an amuſement for the evenings, 
we attempted to begin reading Tun 
Jones, but were interrupted, in the 


ſecond- page, by little Sammy, who 


is ſuffered to whip his top in the 
parlour. I am Known to Le tos- 
bled with violent head-achs ; not- 
withſtanding which, another of rhe 
boys, without notice given, or any 
regard paid to the company, is per- 
mitted to break out into the bray- 
ings of an aſs, for which the 
ſtrength of his Jungs is commend- 
ed; and a little miſs, at breakfaſt, 
is allowed to driuk up all the 
cream, and. put her fingers into 
the ſucar-diſh, becauſe ſhe vas once 
fickly. J am teazed with familiaii- 
ties, which I can only repay with a 
frown; and peſtered with the pe- 
tulance of ludicrous prattle, in 
which I am unqualified to join. It 
is whiſpered in the ſamily, that 1 
am a mighty good fort of a man, 
but that I cannot alt 7 children. 
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Nor am I the only perſon who fu. 
ters from this folly : a neighboy;. 
ing clergyman, of great merit and 
modeſty, and much acquainted 
in the family, has received hints 
to ſorbear coming to the houſe, 
becauſe little Saley always crics 
when ſhe ſees him, and has told 
her mamma, ſhe can't bear that 
rvgly parſen. 

Mrs. Qualm, my friend's wife, 
the mother of this hopeful offspring, 
is perpetually breeding; or rather 
her whole exiſtence is ſpent in a 
ſeries of great bellies, lyings.in, 
viſitings, churchings, and chriſten- 
ings. Every tranſaction of her liſe 
is dated from her ſeveral pregnan- 
cics, The grandmother, and the 
man- midwife, a ſerious ſenſible 
man, conſtantly reſide in the houſe, 
to be always ready on theſe ſolemn 
occaſions. She boaſts, that no fa- 
mily has ever ſent out more nume- 
rous advertiſements for nurſes auth 
As her long- 
ings have of late been in the vege- 
tabie way, the garden 1s cultivated 
for this purpoſe alone, and totally 
filled with forward peaſe, and me- 
lon-glaſſes, in hopes that ſhe may 
luckily long for what is at hand. 
She preſerves, to the utmolt, the 
prerogative of frequent pregnancy, 


and conſcious of the dignity and im- 


portance of being often 67g, exerts 


an abſolute authority over her huſ- 


band. He was once a keen fox- 
hunter, but has long ago dropped 
his hounds: his wife having re- 
monſtrated, that his early riſing dil- 
turbed the family unſcaſonably, and 
having dreamed, that he broke his 
leg in leaping a ditch. 

I revere Mrs. Qualm as the mo- 
ther, and only wiſh J could recom- 


mend her as the manager of chit- 
dren, I hope this letter may fa 
to Couvince her 


into her hands, 
x WOW 
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iow abſurd it is to ſuppoſe, that 
athers can be as much intereſted in 
ter own children as herſelf. I would 
reach her, that, what I complain 
of as matter of inconvenience, may, 
oe day, prove to her a ſevere trial: 
and that, early licentiouſneſs will, 
i laſt, mock that. parental affection, 
om whoſe miflaken indulgence it 
gole, 
I am, yours, 
| OS, SG 


— 


The ID LER. 
* ulity, or confidence of opi- 


nion too great for the evidence 
tom which opinion is derived, we 
ind to be a general weakneſs im- 
puted by every ſect and party to all 
others, and, indeed, by every m 
to every other man. | 

Of all kinds of credulity, the moſt 
0blinate and wonderful is that of 
political zealots : of men, who, 
being numbered, they know not 
tow nor why, in any of the parties 
tat divide a ſtate, reſign the uſe 
of their own eyes and ears, and re- 
olve to believe nothing that does 
dot favour thoſe whom they proſeſs 
o follow. 

The bigot of philoſophy is ſe- 
weed by authorities which he has 
tot always opportunities to exa- 
nine, is intangled in ſyſtems by 
vhich truth and falſhood are inex- 
nicably complicated, or undertakes 
o talk on ſubjects, which nature 
did oa form him able to compre- 
end, 

The Carteſian, who denies that 
lis horſe feels the ſpur, or that the 
tare js afraid when the hounds ap- 
proach lier: the diſciple of Mal- 
panche, who maintains that the 


Man wy not hurt by the bullet, 
. 


which, according to vulgar appre- 
henſions, ſwept away his head; the 
follower of Berkley, who, while 
he fits writing at his table, declares 
that he has neither table, paper, 
nor fingers ; have all the honour 
at leaft of being deceived by fal- 
lacies not eaſily detected, and may 
plead that they did not forſake 
trath, but for appearances which 
they were not able to diſtinguiſh 
from it. 

But the man who engages in a 
party has ſeldom to do with any 
thing remote or abſtruſe. The pre- 
ſent of ſtate of things is before his 
eyes; and, if he cannot be fatis- 
fed without retroſpection, yet he 
ſeldom extends his views beyond 
the hiſtorical events of the laſt 
century. All the knowledge that 
he can want is within his attain- 
ment, and moſt of the arguments 
which he can hear are within his 
capacity. 

Yet ſo it is, that an Jaler meets, 
every hour of his life, with men 
who have different opinions upon 
everv thing paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture; who deny the moſt noto- 
rious facts, contradict the moſt co- 
gent truths, and perſiſt in afferting 
to-day what they aſſerted yeſterday, 
in dehance of evidence, and con- 
tempt of confutation. | 

Two of my companions, who 
are grown old in idleneſs, are Tom 
Tempeſt and Jack Sneaker, Both of 
them men who confider themſelves 
as neglected by their parties, and 
therefore intitled to credit, as hav- 
ing no motive to favour ingratitude. 
They are both men of integrity 
where no factious intereſt is to be 
promoted, and both lovers of truth, 
v/hen they are not heated with po- 
litical debate. 
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Tom Tempeſt is a ſteady friend to 
the houſe of Stuart. He can recount 
the prodigies that have appeared in 
the ſky, and the calamities that have 
afflicted the nation every year from 
the revolution, and 1s of opinion, 
that if the exiled family had conti- 
nued to reign, there would have 
neither been worms in our ſhips 
nor caterpillars in our trees. He 
wonders that the nation was not 
awaked by the hard froſt to a revo- 
cation of the true king, and is 
hourly afraid that the whole iſland 
will be loſt in the ſea. He believes 
that King William burned White- 
hall that he might ſteal the furni- 
ture, and that Tillotſon died an 
atheiſt. Of Queen Anne he ſpeaks 
with more tenderneſs, owns that 
ſhe meant well, and can tell by 
whom and why ſhe was poiſoned. 
In the ſucceeding reigns all has 
been corruption, malice, and de- 
ſign. He believes that nothing ill 
has ever happened for theſe forty 
years by chance or error. He holds 
that the battle of Dettingen was 
won by miſtake, and that of Fon- 
tenoy loſt by contract; that the 
Victory was ſunk by a private or- 
der; that Corubill was burnt by 
emiſlaries from the council ; and 
the arch of Weſtminſter bridge was 
ſo contrived as to fink on purpoſe 
that the nation might be put to 
charge. He conſiders the new road 
to Iflington as an encroachment 
on liberty, and often aflerts that 
broad wheels will be the ruin of 
England, 

Tom is generally vehement and 
noiſy, but nevertheleſs has ſome 
ſecrets which he always communi- 
cates in a whiſper. Many and many 
a time has Tom told me, in a cor- 
ner, that our miſeries were almoſt 
at an end, and that we ſhould ſee, 
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in a month, another monarch « 
the throne : the time elapſes with. 
out a revolution; Tom meets me 
again with new intelligence, the 
whole ſcheme is now ſettled, and 
we ſhall ſee great events in anothe; 
month. 

Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment; he ha 
known thoſe who ſaw the bed inte 
which the pretender was conveyed 
in a warming-pan. He often re 
joices that the nation was not en 
ſlaved by the Iriſh. He believes 
that King William never loſt a bat. 
tle, and that if he had lived ons 
year longer he would have con 
quered France. He holds that 
Charles the firſt was a papiſt. He 
allows there were ſome good men 
in the reign of Queen Anne, but 
the peace of Utrecht brought a 
blaſt upon the nation, and has been 
the cauſe of all the evil that ve 
have ſuffered to the preſent hour. 
He believes that the ſcheme of the 
South Sea was well intended, but 
that it miſcarried by the influence 
of France. He conſiders a ſland- 
ing army as the bulwark of liber- 
ty, thinks us ſecured from corrur- 
tion by ſeptennial parliaments, te. 


lates how we are enriched and 


ſtrengthened by the electoral do. 
minions, and declares that the 
public debt is a bleſſing to the 
nation, 
Yet amidſt all this proſperity, 
poor Fack is hourly diſturbed by 
the dread of popery. He wonden 
that ſome ſtricter laws are not made 
againſt papiſts, and is ſometimes 
afraid that they are buſy with 


French gold among the biſhops and 
judges. | E 

He cannot believe that the nen- 
jurors are ſo quiet for nothing, they 
forming ſome * ; 
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for the eſtabliſhment of popery ; he 
does not think the preſent oaths 
ſufficiently binding, and wiſhes chat 
ſome better ſecurity could be found 
for the ſucceſſion of the houſe of 
Hanover. He is zealous for the 
naturalization of foreign proteſtants, 
and rejoiced at the admiſſion of the 
ews to the Engliſh privileges, be- 
cauſe he thought a Jew would never 
be a papiſt. 


— = 
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AN Y naturalifts are of opi- 
nion, that the animals which 
we commonly confider as mute, 
have the power of imparting their 
thoughts to one another. That they 
can expreſs general ſenſations is 
very certain; every being that can 
utter ſounds has a different voice 
for pleaſure and for pain. The 
hound informs his fellows when he 
ſcents his game; the hen calls her 
chickens to their food by her cluck, 
and drives them from danger by 
her ſcream. | 

Birds have the greateſt variety of 
notes; they have indeed a variety, 
which ſeems almoſt ſufficient to 
make a ſpeech adequate to the 
purpoſes of a life, which is regu- 
lated by inſtinct, and can admit 
little change or improvement. Jo 
the cries of birds, curioſity or ſuper- 
ſition has been always attentive, 
many have ſtudied the language of 
the feathered tribes, and ſome 
have boaſted that they underſtood 
It. 
The moſt filful or moſt confident 
interpreters of the ſylvan dialogues 
have been commonly ſound among 
the philoſophers of the eaſt, in a 
country where the calmneſs of the 
vr, and the mildneſs of the ſeaſons, 
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allow the ſtudent to paſs a great 
part of the vear in groves and bow 
ers. But what mav be done in one 
place by peculiar opportunies, may 
be perlormed in aphther by pecu- 
liar diligence. A ſhepherd of Bo- 
hemia has, by long abode in the 
foreſts, enabled himſelf to under 
ſtand the voice of bird, at leaſt he 
relates with great Conidence a ftory 
of which the credibility may be con- 
ſidered by the learned. 

As I was fitting (faid he) withirt 
a hollow rock, and watching my 
ſheep that fed in the valley, I 
heard two vultuzes interchangeably 
crying on the ſummit of te cli 
Both voices were earacſt and deli- 
berate. My curioſity prevaiied over 
iy care of the flock; I climbe4 
lowly and filently from ctag to 
crag, concealed among the thravs, 
till I found a cavity where I migot 
fit and liſten without ſuſfering, or 


vulture was fitting on a naked pros 
minence, with her young about 
her, whom ſhe was initructi.ng in 
the arts of a vulturc's life, and pre- 
parin®, by the laſt lectare, for their 
final diſmiſũon to the mountains and 
the ſkies. 

iy children, ſaid the old vul- 
ture, you will leſs want my 11+ 
ſtructions; becauſe you have had 
my practice before youer eyes; 


you have ſeen me ſnatch from 


the farm the houſhold fowl 3 you 
have ſeen me ſeize the leveret in 
the buſh; and the kid in the paſ- 
ture; you know how to fix Hur 
talons, and how to balance jouf 
fight when von arc laden with 
your prey. Put you remember 
the taite of more delicious food j 
I have often regaled you with the 


1 


9 4 teſt 


2 
Aa 
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fleſh of man. 
young vultures, where man may be 
found, and how he may be known ; 
his fleſh is ſurely the natural food 


Tell ns, ſaid the 


of a vulture, Why have you 
never brought a man in your 
talons to the nelt ? He is too 
bulky, ſaid the mother; when we 
find a man, we can only tear 
away his fleſh and leave the bones 
upon the ground. Since man is 
ſo big, ſaid the young ones, how 
do you kill him? You are afraid 
of the wolf and of the bear; by 
what power are vultures ſuperior 
to man? Is man more defenccleſs 
than a ſheep ? We have not the 
ſtrength of man, returned the mo- 
ther, and I am ſometimes in doubt 
whether we have the ſubtilty; 
and the vultures would ſeldom 
feait upon his fleſh, had not na- 
ture that devoted him to our 
uſes, intuſed into him a ſtrange 
ferocity, which I have never ob- 
ſerved in any other being that 
feeds upon the earth. Two herds 
of men will often meet and ſhake 
the earth with noiſe, and fill the 
air with fire. 
noiſe, and fee fire with flaſhes 
along the ground, haken to the 

place with your ſwifteſt wing, for 
men are ſurely deſtroying one an- 
other; you will then find the 
ground ſmoaking with blood and 
covered with carcaſes, of which 
many are diſmembered and mang- 
led tor the convenience of the vul- 
ture. But when men have killed 
their prey, ſays the pupil, why 
do. they not eat it? When the 
wolf has. killed a ſheep, he ſuffers 
not the vuiture to touch it till he 
has ſatisfied himſelf, Is not man 
ano her kind of wolf? Man, ſaid 
tun mother, is the only beait vho 
kills that which he does not de- 
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vour, and this quality makes him 
ſo much a benefactor to our ſpe. 
cies. If men kill our prey and 
lay it in our way, faid the young 


one, what need ſhall we have of | 


labouring for ourſelves ? Becanſe 
man will fometimes, replied the 
mother, remain for a long tige 
quiet in his den 


to watch his motions. When you 
ſee men in great numbers moy- 


ing cloſe together, like a flight | 
of ſtorks, you may conclude that 


they are hunting, and that you 


will ſoon revel in human blood. 


But ſtill, ſaid the young one, | 


would gladly know the reaſon of 
mutual ſlaughter ; I could 

never kill what 1 could not eat. 
My child, ſaid the mother, this | 
15 a queſtion which I cannot an- | 
ſwer, tho* I am reckoned the mot | 
ſubtle bud of the mountain. When 


this 


] was young I uſed frequently to 


viſit the ayry of an old vulture, } 
who dwelt upon the Carpathian 


rocks; he had made maay ob- 


ſervations; he knew the places 
that afforded prey round his ha- 


bitation, as far in every di- 
rection as the ſtrongeſt wing can 
fly between the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſummer ſun z he had fed 
year after year on the entrails of 
men. 
had only the appearance of animal 


life, being really vegetables with | 
a power of motion; and that as 
the boughs of an oak are daſhed} 
together by the ftorm, that ſwine 
may fatten upon the falling acorns } 
ſo men are by {ome unaccount- 3 
driven one againk | 
another, till they loſe their m% 
tion, that vultures may be ſec. | 
. Others think they have obſerved 3 
ſomething of contrivance and 70 
| len 


able power 


The old val 
tures will tell you when you are 


His opinion was, that men 
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licy among theſe miſchievous be- 


ings; and thoſe that hover more 
dloſely round them, pretend, that 
there is, in every herd, one that 
gives directions to the reſt, and 
ſeems to be more eminently de- 
liohted with a wide carnage. What 
is it that intitles him to ſuch pre- 
eminznce we know not; he is ſel- 
dim the biggeſt or the ſwifteſt; 
bu he ſhews by his eagerneſs and 
diligence that he is, more than 
any of the others, a friend to vul- 
tures. 


—— — 


The humble remonſtrance of the mob 
of Great Britain, againſt the 
impertation of French werds, 


Se. 


T is with infinite concern that 
we behold an inundation of 
French words pouring in upon us, 
end this at a time too when there 
is ſome fort of merit in deteſt- 
ing every thing that is French, 
In regard to ourſelves, we are 
daily inſulted, by ſome of the 
fineſt lips in the world, with the 
opprobrious term of Canaille : we 
cannot reſent the inſult from them, 
as they are too ſacred for our 
unhallowed hands; beſides, they 
are ſufficiently puniſhed, by the 
mirth they afford to the DMade- 
moiſelles, when they attempt to pro- 
nounce the uncouth word; for 
Canaille, from Engliſh lips, ſounds 
Canal. But as moſt things are 
pardonable to the pride of the 


creation, we ſhould readily excuſe 
them, if the infection had not 
ipread among the officers of our 
army; and as we chiefly compoſe 
the numerous ſquadrons that are 
to guard the liberties of Britain, 
ve cannot conceive that we ought 
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to have any more to do with 
their language, than we have with 
their religion. All our buſineſs is 
to beat them, and that we can do 
in plain Enghſh : if our officers 
order us to form a line, we can 
do it: but if they call that line a 
Cordon, we mult be obliged to ap- 
ply to the chaplain for a Denene- 
ment of the myſterious word.— 
Conp de main, and Manor, 
might be exculable in Marſhal Saxe, 
as he was in the ſervice of France, 
and perfectly acquainted with both; 
but we cannot ſee what apology 
can be made for our officers lug- 
ging them in by bead and ſhould. 
ers, without the leaſt neceſſity, as 
a ſudden ſtroke, might have done 
for one, and a proper motion, for 
the other. Reconnoitre is another 
favourite word in the military way 
and as we cannot find out that it 
is much more ſignificant than rate 
a view, we beg leave it may be 
ſent home again. We ſhould not 
have troubled the public with this 
addreſs, if we had not received 
a freſh inſult by the papers of 
Saturday laſt, in a ſuppoſed letter 
from Germany, where the ingeni- 
ous author tells us, ſpeaking of 
the intended operations of war, 
that the general's intention re- 
mains peru; which, we are in- 
formed, ſignifies 4%. In what ſenſe 
we are to underſtand this gentle- 
man, we cannot ſay ; his meaning 
indeed ſeems ferdu ; he may per- 
haps, give us to underſtand, by 
printing the word in Italics, that 
the army and treaſure ſent to 
Germany, is all p-r4u : the word 
then wants a little epaulement, to 
ſupport it, or rather a little eclair- 
ci ſement; for, in the preſent ap- 
plication of it, it is dark and my- 
nlerious. 


B b 3 


We 


a refleſtion upon 
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We muſt beg the gentlemen 
of the army pardon, if next to 
them we ſhould take the liberty 
of mentioning the barbers; a ſer 
of gentlemen very uſeful in their 
ſtation, but under no abſolute ne- 
ceſuty of hanging out falle French 
upon their ſigns: it may indeed 
become à French frijeur, to ac- 
quaint the public that he makes 
a tele de mouton, or ſimply a fete; 
but we are a little offended when an 
Enpliſh tonſor under the fgn of 
a thing, which in ſome countries 
might be called a periwig, ſhall 
write ladies tartes, or fates, or 
acts or laites, or taite's made 
here; t looks as if they meant 
the ladies of 
Great Britain, by acquainting the 
public, that their heads were made 
in barbers ſhops, and to be had 
either in Middle-row or Rags fair. 
Now their intended purpoſe of 
ſerving the community would cer- 
tainly be better anſwered, if they 
would ſuffer their ſigns to ſpeak 
plain Fogliſn, and inform the 
world that fceps beads (which we 
are told is the meaning of the 
three French vords above) were 
ſold there, as by that means they 
would bid fair to ſerve gentlemen 
well as ladies, who were not al- 
ready provided. 

Fe-ne-ſcai-quoy, though of French 
extraction, We ſhall not preſume 
to find fault with, becauſę it has 
been naturalized, and productive 
of infinite good in England ; it 
has helped many an unfortunate 
girl to an huſband ; it has indeed 
ſometimcs parted man and wife, 
but has ſoon brought them toge- 
ther ag ain; ſeldom fail- of heal- 
ing up the breaches, ii had made 
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betweeu friends; has fitted out 
fleets and armies, and brought 
them home again; has been 2 
theme for orators in velvet and 
crape, and has furniſhed matter for 
many volumes. 

Chicane, we dare not meddle 


with, as we are told the lawyers | 


have taken it under their imme. 
diate protection; but as quicks 


and tricks are as foreign to their 


profeſſion, as ambition and avarice 
to that of a more venerable order, 
we ſuppoſe the charge is without 
foundation. 

Bagatelle, or trifle, we ſhall leave 
to the ſmarts, as it would be a pity 
to rob them of the chief object of 
their ſtudy. 

Pet-en- l'air, may ſuit very well 
with French efronterie ; for if the 
ladies of that country make no 
{cruple of watering their ruellee 
before the gentlemen who attend 
their /evees, I fee no reaſon why 
they ſhould be aſhamed of a f—t; 
but as no ſuch offenſive wind is 
ever ſuppoſed to blow from fair 
Engliſn b—ms, we could wiſh 
they had found a name of a 
little more delicacy for this gar- 
ment. 

We therefore humbly pray, that 
French words, as well as French 
dreſs and French manners, may be 
laid aſide, at leaſt during the con- 
tinuance of the preſent war; for 
we are apprehenſive, ſhould their 
language and cuſtoms deſcend to 
us, we ſhould be taught by ther 
example, on the day of battle, to 
te le camp. 

For theſe reaſons we pray 28 
above: and ſhall, as in duty bound, 
hold them in everlaſting abhor- 
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To the K—'s moſt excellent M—— y, 
The humble petition of P*** EF. 
of C* * * *, Knight of the moſt 
noble order of the Garter, ' | 


Sheweth, 
RAT your petitioner being 

rendered by deafneſs, as uſe- 
leſs and inefficient, as moſt of his 
cotemporaries are by nature, hopes, 
in common with them, to ſhare 
your majeſty's royal favour and 
bounts, whereby he may be en- 
abled to ſave or ſpend, as he may 
think proper, a great deal more 
than he pofſibly can at preſent, 

That your petitioner having had 
the honour to ſerve your majeſty 
in ſeveral very lucrative employ- 
ments, ſeems thereby entitled to a 
lucrative retreat from buſineſs, and 
to enjoy otium cum dignitate, that is, 
leiſure and a large penſion. 

Vour petitioner humbly appre— 
hends, that he has a juſtifiable 
claim to a conſiderable penſion, 
as he neither wants, nor deſerves, 
but only deſires, and (pardon, dread 
Sir, an expreſſion you are pretty 
much uſed to) inſiſts upon it. 

Your petitioner 1s little apt, and 
always unwilling, to ſpeak advan- 
tageouſly of himſelf; but as ſome 
degree of juſtice is due to one's 
ſelf, as well as to others, he begs 
leave to repreſent, that his loyalty 
to your majeſty has always been 
unſhaken, even in the worſt of 
times: That particularly, in the 
late unnatural rebellion, when the 
young pretender had advanced as 
far as Derby, at the head of an 
army of at leaſt three thouſand 
men, compoſed of the flower of 
the Scotch nobility and gentry, 
who had virtue enough to avow, 
and courage enough to venture 
their lives in ſupport of their real 
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principles, your petitioner did not 
Join him, as unqueſtionably he 
might have done, had he been 
ſo inclined ; but, on the contrary, 
raiſed, at the public expence, ſix- 
teen companies, of one hundred 
men each, in defence of your ma- 
jelty's undoubted right to the im- 
perial crown of theſe realms ; 
which ſervice remains to this hour 
unrewarded. : 
s Your petitioner 15 weil aware, 
that your majeſty's civil liſt muſt 
neceſſarily be in a very weak and 
languid condition, after the various 
and profuſe evacuations it has un- 
dergone; but, at the ſame time, 
he humbly hopes, that an argu- 
ment which does not ſeem to have 
been urged againſt any other per- 
ſon whatſoever, will not, in a fin- 
gular manner, be urged againſt 
him, eſpecially as he has ſome rea- 
ſons to believe, that the deficiencies 
of the penſion fund will by no means 
be the lait to be made good by par- 
lament. | 

Your petitioner begs leave to ob- 
ſerve, that a ſmall penſion is diſ- 
graceful, as it intimates oppro- 
brious indigence on the part of the 
receiver, and a degrading ſort of 
dole or charity on the part of the 
over; but that a great one implies 
dignity and affluence on the one 
fide, on the other elteem and con- 
ſideration; which doubtleſs your 
majeſty muſt entcrtain in the high- 
eſt degree ſor thoſe great perſon- 
ages, whoſe reputable names glare 
in capitals upon your elcmoſynary 
lift, | 

Your petitioner humbly ſlatters 
himfeif, that upon this principle, 
leſs than three thouſand pounds a 
year will not be propoſed to him, 
and if made gold the more agreeable. 

Your petitioner perſuades him- 
ſelf, that your majeſty will not im- 
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pute this his -humble application to 
any mean intereſted motive, of 
which he has always had the ut- 
molt abhorrence. | 
No, Sir! he confeſſes his weak- 
neſs—77onour alone is bis object, 
honour is his paſſion — that Honour, 
which 1s ſacred to him as a peer, 
and tender to him as a gentleman; 
that Arcur, in ſhort, to which he 
has facrificed ail other conſidera- 
tions, It is upon this fingle prin- 
Ciple, that your petitioner ſollicits 
an honour, wnich at preſent in ſo 
extraordinary a manner adorns the 
Britiſh peerage, and which, in the 
molt ſhining periods of ancient 
Greecs, dittinguiſhled the greateſt 
men, who were fed in the Pryta- 
neum at the expence of the public. 
Upon this Soncur, far dearer to 
your petitioner than his life, he 
begs leave, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, to aſlure your mazeſty, that 
in caſe you ſha!l be pleaſed to grant 
this his moit modeſt requeſt, he 
will honourably ſupport and pro- 
mote, to the utmoſt of his abilities, 
the very worſt meaſures, that the 
yeiy worſt miniſters can ſuggeſt; 
but at the ſame time ſhould he un- 
fortunately, and, in a ſingular man- 
ner, be branded by a refuſal, he 
thinks himſelf obliged in honour to 
declare, that he will, with the utmoſt 
acrimony, oppole the very beſt mea- 
ſures which your majeſty yourſelf 
fhal! ever propoſe or promote. 
And your petitioner, &c. 


— 
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SHerbeth, 

IIA your petitioners humbly 

apprehend your reverences are 

20 Other chan truſlces for us your 


- 


petitioners, in the ſame manner ;, 
your predeceſſors were truſtees fox 
the times ſucceeding them, 

That your petitioners obſerys 
with great concern the late immo. 
derate increaſe of funeral monu— 
ments within your abbey and the 
precincts thereof, to the great en- 
couragement of family vanity, hif. 
torical falſhood, jobbing articles, 
and ignorant ſtatuaries ; as well a; 
to the diſgrace of national taſte, 
and the deſtruction of varicus kinds 
of marble, which ought to have 
re maincd in the bowels of the earth 
tor the uſe of your petitioners, who 


hope to employ the art of ſculp- 
ture with more credit to their 


country. 
That your petitioners obſerve 


with concern, the vaſt profuſion of 


money which the preſent war re- 
quires, and apprehend that when 
it ſhall be their turn to ſerve their 
country, nothing will remain for 
their rewards but honorary monu- 
ments; and it is with the greateſt 
regret they fee the pavement and 
walls of your abbey already poſſeſt 
by names of Generals, never known 
but by their preferments; Poets 
never mentioned, but for their dul- 
neſs; Patriots never heard of, but 
by their poſts; and Orators never 
known to pronounce a ſignifcant 
word, but the monoſyliables, aye 
and no. Your petitioners, there- 
fore, apprehenſive that the revenue 
of fame may be as much anticipat- 


ed within your abbey, as that ot | 


money is, in an adjoining chapet 
and that therefore they may be te- 
duced to the melancholy condition 
of neither beirg rewarded While 
living, nor remembered when dead; 
moſt humbly beg leave to reprejent 
to vour reverences this their uncom- 


foriable proſpect. 


] 
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Your petitioners are the more 
emboldened to make this applica- 
tion, as they are fully ſenſible and 
aſhamed of the cowardice and miſ- 
management of their preſent prede- 
ceſſors, and are reſolved to do all 
they can to efface the memory of 
their miſdeeds, by a ſincere attach- 
ment to the ſervice of their coun- 
try; and therefore your petitioners 
muſt be the more ſenſ:ble of the 
mortification and diſgrace to which 
they mult be reduced, by their be- 
ing obliged to 1 their duſt, or 
their names, or botb, with ſuch 
company as are already in poſſeſſion 
of your walls and pavements: tho' 
your petitioners TAs, that 
many of them are ſuch as your pe- 
tioners propoſe as models for their 
own Conduct, 

That your petitioners obſerve, 
with great concern, many heathen 
deities have been introduced with- 
in your walls, to adorn the tombs 
of thoſe who were ſtrangers to all 
heathen virtues; and as your peti- 
tiorers are not aſhamed of their 
reſolution to live and die Chriſtians, 
they hope your reverences will have 
ſome regard to the tenderneſs of 
their conſciences in this reſpect, eſ- 
pectally as there is a ſufficiency of 
Chriſtian attributes to ſerve, if in- 
geniouſſy and properly applied, all 
the purpoſes of ſculpture, in embel- 
lihing the monuments of the Chri- 
ſlian dead. 

Your petitioners beg leave far- 
ther to repreſent to your reverences, 
that the wiſeſt nations of antiquity 
looked upon the conferring monu- 
mental honours as a public concern, 
and the nobleſt incirement to vir- 
tubus deeds; and that as ſocn as 
they ceaſed to be frugal of thoſe 
honours, when they proſtitated 
them to flattery, or 10:4 them for 
lucre, cheir public ſpiz it fled; and 
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tho'your petitioners have the higheſt 
opinion of the diſintereſtedneſs and 
judgment of your reverences, yet they 
think they cannot be too watchful 
in a matter that ſo highly concerns 
them, eſpecially (according to what 
your petitioners have hinted above) 
as this will probably be the only 
return our country will be able to 
give them for their ſervices. 

And your petitioners ſhall ever 

pray, &c. 


«as 


—— 


n 


A remarkable dying ſpeech of Mr. 
Cuffe, Secretary to the Earl 7 
Eſjex, who was executed in t 
reign Queen Elizabeth, for the 
Sam? offence which brought his 


majier to the biock. 

Am here adjudged to die for 

acting an act never plotted, for 
plotting a plot never acted. Juſtice 
will have her courſe ; accuſers muſt 
be heard; greatneſs will have the 
victory: ſcholars and martialiſts 
(though learning and valour ſhonld 
have the pre-eminence) in England 
muſt die like dogs, and be hanged. 
To miſllike this, were but folly: 
to diſpute it, but time loſt: to al- 
ter it, impoſſible : but to endure it, 
is manly ; and to ſcorn it, magneni- 
mity. The Queen is diſpleaſed, the 
Jawvers injurious, and death terri- 
ble: but I crave pardon of the 
Queen; forgive the lawyers, and 
the worid ; deſire to be forgiven ; 
and welcome death. 


The falicaving moſt excellent letter 
avas wrote, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, by the gallant and re- 

„5 * / * 1.7 . 
nowned Kar! of Ejjex, to his Bo- 
Jom-friend the Larl of Soutbamp- 


Tei. 


I My 


378 
My Lord, 
A® neither nature nor cuſtom 
ever made me a man of com- 
pliment, ſo now I ſhall have leſs 
will than ever for to uſe ſuch cere- 
monies, when [ have left with Mar- 
tha to be Hollicitus circa multa, and 
believe with Mary Unum /ufficit. Lut 
it is no compliment or ceremony, 
but a real and neceſſary duty that 
one friend oweth to another in ab- 
lence, and eſpeciall; at their leave- 
taking, when in man's reaſon many 
accidents may keep them long di 
vided, or perhaps bar them ever 
meeting till they meet in another 
world ; for then ſhall I think that 
my friend, whoſe honour, whoſe 
perſon, and whoſe fortune is dear 
unto me, ſhall proiper and be hap- 
Py, Where-ever he goes, and what- 
ever he takes in hand, when he 
is in the favour of that God, under 
whoſe protection there is ozly ſafety, 
and in whoſe ſervice there is only 
true happineſs to be found, What 
I think of your natural gifts or abi- 
Iity in this age, or in this ſtate, to 
give glory to Ged, and to win ho- 
nour to yourſelf, if you employ the 
talents you have received to their 
beſt uſe, I will now tell you; it 
ſufficeth, that when I was fartheſt 
of all times from difſembling, I 
ſpake truly, and have witneſs 
enough : but theſe things only I 
will put your Lordſhip in mind 
cf, 

Firſt, That you have nething that 
you have not received, 

_ Secondly, | hat you poſieſs them 
not as Lord over them, but as an 
Accompiant for them. 

1 hirdly, If you employ them to 
ſerve this world, or your own world- 
ly delights (which the prince of 
this world will ſeck to entertain 
you with) it is ingratitude, it is in- 
juſtice, yea, it is perſidious trea- 
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chery; for what would you think 
of ſuch a ſervant of yours, that 
ſhould convert your goods, com. 
mitted to his charge, to the adyan. 
tage or ſervice of your greateſſ 
enemy; and what do you leſs than 


this with God, ſince you have af | 


from him, and know that the 


world, and princes thereof, are t 


a continual enmity with him? And 
therefore, if ever the admonition 
of your trueſt friend ſhall be heard 
by you, or if your country, which 
you may ſerve in ſo great and many 
things, be dear unto you ; if your 
God, whom you muſt (if you deal 
truly with yourlelf} acknowledge 
to be powerful over all, and juſt in 
all, be fearcd by you; yea, if you 
be dear unto yourſelf, and prefer 
an everlaſting happineſs letore a 
pleaſant dream, which you mul 
ſhortly awake out of, and then re- 


pent in the bitterneſs of your ful; 


if any of thele things be regarded 
by you, then | ſay, call yourſelf to 
account tor what 15 paſt, cancel all 


the leagues you have made without } 


the warrant of a religious con- 
ſcience, make a reſolute covenant 


with your God, to ſerve him with } 


all your natural and ſpiritual, in- 
ward and outward gifts and abilt» 
ties, and then he that is faithful 
(and cannot lie) hath promiſcd to 
honour them that honour him ; he 
will give you that inward peace of 
ſoul, and true joy of heart, which 
till you have, you ſhall never rell, 
and which, when you have, you 
ſhall never be ſhaken, and which 


you can never attain to any ather | 


way than this that I have thcwed 
you. | 
I know your Lordſhip may ſay 
to yourſelf, and object to me, this 
is Lut a vapour of melanchely, an 


the ſtile of a priſoner, and that S 


was far enough from it, 5 
Ve 
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lived in the world as you do now, 
and may be ſo again, when my 
fetters be taken from me. I an- 
ſwer, though your Lordſhip ſhould 
think ſo, yet cannot I diſtruſt the 
goodneſs of my Gd, that his mer- 
cy will fail ne, or his grace ſorſake 
me; I have fo deeply engaged my- 
ſelf, that I ſhou'd be one of the 
moſt miſerable apoſtates that ever 
was: I have fo avowed mv profeſ- 
fon, and called ſo many from time 
to time, to witneſs it, and to be 
watchmen over me, that I fhouid 
be the holloweſt hypocrite that ever 
was born: but though 1 ſhouid pe- 
nin in mv own hn, and « raw upon 
myſelf my own d mnation, ſhouid 
not you take hald et the grace and 
mercy in God, which is offered unto 
you, and make 1 our profit of my 
fearful and wretched example? I 
was longer a flave and fervart to 
the world, and the corruptions of 
It, than + ou have been, and there- 
fore could hardly be drawn from it. 
| had many calls, and antwered 
ſome of them ſlowly, thinking a 
ſoft pace faſt enough to come to 
Chriſt, and myſelf forward enough 
when I ſaw the end of my journey, 
though I arrived not at it; and 
therefore I have been, by God's 
providence, violently pulled, haul- 
ed, and dragged to the marriage 
feaſt, as the world hath feen. It 
was juſt with God to afflict me in 
this world that he might give me 
Py in another. I had. too much 
knowledge when I performed too 
little obedience, and was therefore 
tb be beaten with double ſtripes: 
Gd grant your Lordſhip may feel 
the comfort I nov! enjoy in my un- 
kipned converſion. but that you may 
never feel the torments I have ſut- 
fered for my too long delaying it, 
had none but divines to call upon 
ue, to who 1 aid, if my ambi- 
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tion could have entered into their 
narrow hearts, they would not have 
been ſo humble ; or if my delights 
had been taſted by them, they could 
not have been ſo preciſe : but your 
Lordſhip hath one to call upon you, 
that knows what it is you now en- 
Joy, and what the greateſt fruit 
and end is of all the contentments 
that this world can afford. Think, 
therefore, dear Earl, that I have 
tated and buoyed all the ways of 
pleaſure to you, and left them as 
{ea marks for you to keep the 
channel of religious virtue; for 
Hut your eyes never ſo long, they 
muſt he open at /af? ; and then you 
mult ſay with me, here is no peace 
to the wicked. 

I will make a covenant with my 
ſoul, not to ſuffer my eyes to ſleep 
in the night, nor my thoughts to 
attend the firſt buſineſs of the day, 
ti.] I have prayed to my God, that 
your Lordſhip may believe and 
make profit of this plain, bat 
faithful admonition ; and then 1 
know your country and friends 
ſhall be happy in you, and your- 
ſelf ſucceſsful in all you take in 
hand ; which ſhall be an unſpeak- 
able comfort to 

Your Lordſhip's couſin, 

and true friend, 
whom no worldly cauſe 
can divide from you, 
B88. 


— One 


* 


An extraordinary ſermon having ap- 
peared, entitled, Conjugal Love 
and Duty: 4 Di/courſe upon 
Heb. xiii. 4. Preached at St. 
Ann's, i Dublin, Sept. 11, 1757. 
By Dr. Brett. With a dedication 
to the Right Honourable Lady Ca- 
roline Ruſlel, aferting the prero- 
gative of beauty, and wvindicating 
ihe privileces of the fair ſex ; an 


extract 


Icripture worthies in 
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extract or two from the dedication, 
and the ſermon itſelf, awe preſume 
ewill not be diſagreeable to bur 
readers. | 


ADAM, there is an Italian 

proverb, which ſays, that 
Bandſome girls are born married: 
The meaning whereof is not what 
hath been vulgarly ſuppoſed, that 
marriages are made in heaven :; 
But, that ſuch is the power of 
beauty over the human heart, that 
when they ai, they may. This 
being fo, the intimation to your 
Ladyſhip, is to look out, and pro- 
vide for a change of condition, 
To remain ſingle, will not be 
long in your power, for beauty 
that ſtrikes every eye, will necel- 
ſarily charm many hearts: Nature 
ordained its univerſal ſway, and 
the corruptions of nature, multi- 
plied as they have been through 
a ſeries of 5000 years, have even 
yet been able to give it but one 
rival In the human heart (I ſpeak 
it to their ſhame) temples have 
been erected to the god of wealth: 


Many fair victims have we ſeen 


bleeding at his altars; and, what 
is worſe, the very hand now writ- 
ing to your Ladyſhip, hath ſome- 
times bern the ſacrificer. What 
therefore you have to learn, is 
only to chuſe with diſcretion; to 
maintain with dignity the prof- 
fered ſovereignty which contend- 


.ing ſuppliants will intreat you to 


accept. 

All the great heroes, the moſt 
renouned in their generations, the 
particular, 
have had their Dalilahs, to whole 


bewitching charms they one and 


ml yielded; reluctantly ſome, and 
? 3 „ IWF 8 PITT * 
fordiy ochers: Theje proving their 


"wiidom, and hie their folly, fince 
tbere is no twichantment 
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beauty, nor any thing which i 
cannot inchant, He muſt be ſome. 
thing more, or ſomething worſe, 
than a man—z. e. a god or a devil, 


who hath eſcaped, or who can 


refit its power: The gods of the 
heathens could not; Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, Apollo, their amour; 
are as famous as their names: $9, 
that that ſturdineſs in human na. 
ture, wherever it is found, which 
can reſiſt, argues plain] how much 
of the devil is wrought up in the 
compoſition : If the native power 
were not ſo great as it is, {6 
many arts, ſo many opportunities 


to ſooth and to perſuade, would | 


make it impoſſble. 
This prating old man! will he 


never have done? Not yet; ſot 


to you, madam, and of you could 
prate for ever. Garrulity is indeed 
the vice of old age: I he highel: 
honorary tribute that youth pass 
to it, is patient attention: We 
grow fond of prating, when we 
are good for nothing ejie. Beſides, 
Madam, it is, though I am ſorry to 
remind you of it, a vice common 
in both ſexes ; old women can prate 
as well az old men; and the {ame 
allowance on your part, if ever you 
come to it, will be demanded : and, 
alas! young, gay, and blooming 
as you are, to this you will come 
at laſt: lovely as that form is, i 
will wrinkle and wither, that ver- 
milion will be turned into paleact, 
thoſe brilliant eyes grow dim and 
faint: in the gazing crowd, that 
now ſurrounds you, notwithſtand- 
ing the blaze you make, the Juſr? 
with which you enamel and gud 
the ſpot you ſtand upon; though 
you reanimate, give life, ſenſation, 
appetite, a kind of rejuvenetcencc, 
a deſire at leaſt, a wiſh to live and 
be young again, to every thing 50 


touch or look upon, the meanelt of 


Os. 
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dur admireres, even I, wizened and 
worn out by labour, age, nay worle 
by diſappointments, in the courſe 
of a few ſuns and moons, will be 
z much reſpected, heeded, liſten- 
ed to. Pity indeed it is! but it 
muſt be ſo : what are you then to 
do? why briefly this, look as well 
into yourſelf, as at yourſelf, and 
hence learn how to preſerve and 
improve the authority which beau- 
ty gives, to make it indefectible, 
and; as I maintain it may, inter- 
minable. 

Fram the ſermon itſelf.] 

The humour of ridiculing this 
tte [ot marriage] was introduced, 
and become faſhionable, under the 
example of a diſſolute prince; 
which encouraged ſuch licentiouſ- 
nels in the ſtage, as ſoon corrupted 
the general taſte, to the degree, 
that hardly any thing entertained, 
or was received there with applauſe, 
that was not ſalted with ſome ob- 
ſcene raillery. In conſequence of 
which, not only the thing, but even 
the perſons who made it their 
ehvice were laughed at. They 
were objects of pity, the butts of 
fneer, whom neceility had forced 
mio it. A humour fo inconſiſtent 
with common ſenſe, and every ſo- 
cal dear regard, could not hold 
long. The pulpit, which, in that 
univerſal degeneracy of men and 
manners, was not filent, got, in 
tas inſtance, the better of the ſlage. 
and, at laſt, happily reformed it. 
To the honour of the preſent age, 
the fow patrons it hath are as del- 
picable, as they are diſſolute: but 
t may be obſerved, that the pains 
taken to correct it, had poſſibly met 
With quicker ſucceſs, had not the 
fair ſex, by a lewd and wanton be- 
baviour, contributed to keep it up: 
without encouragement from them 
n could never have run to the ex- 
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travagance it did; for how little 
ſoever ſome of them may ſuſpect 
or believe it, they are the only ſure 
guardians of men's virtue, and have 
more power to reform than either 
prieſt or magiſtrate can pretend to. 
If therefore the manners of the age 
ſnould ever take the ſame diſagree- 
able turn, though they may be the 
principal ſufferers, they muſt bear 
the blame of it, and the infamy too; 
for this reaſon, that it was always 
in their power to ſupport the ho- 
nour and dignity due to the ma- 
ried tate, from the influence, which, 
few of them want to be told, they 
have over the affections and incli- 
nations of mankind, I will offer 
no apology therefore for telling 
them, that if their diſcretion was 
equal to their charms ; if they were 
at equal pains to embelliſh their 
minds, as they are to adorn rkeir 
bodies, they might go near to re- 
verſe the cuſtoms of the world, and 
the maxims of nature; might ſway 
the ſcepters of kingdoms, and be 
the law-givers and governors both 
of ſtates and families, without either 
wearing of arms, or changing ap- 
parel.— If modeſty, good ſenſe, 
and the general practice of virtue, 
met with proper diſtinction in fe- 
male regard, men would certainly 
take more pains, than they uſually 
do, to cultivate thoſe graces; for 
vhere we court, we wiſh to be ap- 
proved, and naturally purſue ſuch 
courſes, as we judge will beſt re- 
commend us: But whilt women 
are ſo inſenüble, and blind to their 
own intereſt and happineſs, as to 
encourage thoſe moit, who uſe this 
holy inftitate to bate and diſho- 
nourable purpoſes ; whiilt they pre- 
fer empty and profligate raxes, to 
virtuous and honourable lovers, they 
may thays themſelves for a great 
ſhare of that milery to Which they 
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The copy of the will of a Citizen in 


ern, in Switzerland. 


A) the city of Bern in Switzer- 
land, a man of buſineſs, by 


ſucceſs in his way of trade, had ac- 


quired a conſiderable real and per- 
ſonal eſtate : being grown 1n years, 
and having no family, he made a 
will to the following effect, viz. 

* Being anxious for my fellow 
citizens of Bern, (who have often 
ſuffered by dearth of com and 
wine) my will 1s, that, by the 
permiſſion of Providence, they ſhall 
never for the future ſuffer again 
under the like calamity : to which 
end and purpoſe I give my eſtate, 
real aud perſonal, to the Senate of 
Bern, in truſt for the people ; that 
is to ſay, that they receive the pro- 
duce of my eſtate, till it ſhall come 
to the ſum of [ſuppoſe two thou- 
ſand pounds; ] that then they ſhall 
lay out this two thouſand pounds 
in building a town-houſe, accord- 
ing to a plan by me left; the 
lower ftory whereof to conſiſt of 


large vaults or repoſitories for wine; 


the ſtory above I direct to be form- 
ed into a piazza, for ſuch perſons 
as ſhall come to market at Bern, 
for diſpoſing of their goods, free 
from the injuries of the weather; 
above that I dire& a council-cham- 
ber to be erected, for the com- 
mittee of the Senate to meet in 
from time to time, to adjuſt my 
accounts, and to direct ſuch things 
as may be neceſſary for the charity; 
and above the council-chamber as 
many floors or pranaries as can be 
conveniently raiſed, to depoſit a 
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are tied, and we ſhall in vain hope 
to ſee the evil of this caſe ever cor- 
reed. 
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quantity of corn for the uſe of the 
people, whenever they ſhall haye 
occaſion for it. And when this 
building ſhall be erected, and the 
expence of it diſcharged, I dire& 
the Senate of Bern to receive the 
produce of my eftate, till the ſame 
ſhall amount to the ſum [ſuppoſe 
two thouſand pounds] and when 
the price of corn ſhall be under 
the mean rate of the laſt ten years, 


one fourth part, they ſhall then la 


out one thouſand pounds in corn, 
and ſtow it in my granaries , and 
the ſame in wine, when under one 
fourth of the mean rate of the laſt 
ten years: and my will is, that 
none of the ſaid corn or wine ſhall 
be ſold, until the price of corn or 
wine ſhall exceed, at the common 
market, one fourth of the mean 
rate for the laſt ten years ; and then 
every Citizen of Bern ſhall demand 
daily (or proportionably weekly) 
as many pounds weight of wheat, 
and as many pints of wine, as he 
hath mouths in his family to con- 
ſume, and no more ; and that for 
the ſame he pay ready money, after 
the mean rate that it has been at 
for the laſt ten years paſt, a due 
proportion being allowed for waſte, 
and that to be ſettled by the Senate; 
and that each houſholder ſhall be 
ſo ſupplied, as long as the price of 
corn or wine ſhall continue above 
the rate of one fourth more than 
the mean rate ; and whatſoever in- 
creaſe ſhall be made of the capital, 
it ſhall be laid out, under the ſame 
reſtrictions, in adding to the ſtock 
of corn and wine; which, under 
the bleſſing of God, will, I hope, 
in a certain time, reduce theſe 
two neceſſary articles of life to 
very near a fixed price, to ths 
glory of God, and the benefit of 
the poor,” | | 
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This legacy has ſubſiſted near 
wo hundred years, and has had 
the deſired effect at Bern. 

An Engliſh merchant returning 
from Aleppo, by Bern, took this 
hint, and ſettled a ſum of money, 
for the uſe of the poor at Kingſton- 
on-Thames, for the purchaſe of 
coals in the ſame manner. 
Right Honourable Arthur Onſlow, 
Speaker of the Honourable Houle 
of Commons, and Nicholas Har- 
dinge, Eſq; (lately deceaſed) were 
two of the truſtees, under whoſe 
auſpices the poor were abundantly 
ſupplied, and the fund greatly 
augmented. 

About five years ago the hint 
was given, and ſome gentlemen in 
Northampton collected a ſum of 
money, for purchaſing fuel at 
prime coſt, and ſelling to the poor 
at the ſame rate; which anſwered 
perfectly well. 


Method of tating e paintings in oil, 
from the cloths or word on which 
they avere originally done; and 
transferring them entire, and 
avithout damage, 10 new pieces. 


HE art of removing paint- 

ings in oil, from the cloth 

or wood on which they are origi- 
nally done, and transferring them 
to new grounds of cither kind of 
ſabſtance, is of very great uſe ; as 
not only pictures may be preſerved, 
where the canvas is ſo decayed and 
damaged, that they would other- 
wile fall to pieces, but paintings on 
ceiling or wainſcot, which, when 
taken away from the places where 
they were originally placed, would 
have little value, may be conveyed 
o cloths; and, by being thus 
roupht to tre ſtate of pictures, 
ome of equal warih wich thote 
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painted originally on canvas. The 
manner in which this is done is by 
cementing the face of the picture 
to a new cloth, by means of ſuch 
a ſubſtance as can afterwards be 
diffolved, and conſequently taken 
off by water ; deſtroying the tex- 
ture of the old cloth, by means of 
a proper corroding fluid; and then 
ſeparating the corroded parts of it 
entirely from the painting : after 
which, a new cloth being cement- 
ed to the reverſe of the painting in 
its place, the cloth cemented to the 
front is in like manner to be cor- 
roded and ſeparated ; and the ce- 
mented matter cleanſed away by 
diſſolving it in water, and rubbing 
it off from the face of the picture. 
The particular method of doing 
this, with moſt convenience, 1s as 
follows : 

Let the decayed picture be 
clean ſed from all greaſe that may 
be on its ſurface, which may be 
done by rubbing it very gently 
with crumb of ftale bread, and 
then wiping it with a very fine 
ſoft linen cloth. It muſt then 
be laid, wi:h the. face dowuwards, 
on a ſmooth table covered with 
fan-paper, or the India-paper; and 
the cloth on the reverſe muſt be 
well ſoaked with boiling water, 
ſpread upon it by means of a 
ſponge, till it appear perfectly ſoft 
and pliable. The picture is then 
to be turned with the face up- 
wards : and, being ſtretched in the 
moſt even and flat manner on the 
table, muſt be pinned down to it 
in that ſtate, by nails driven in 
through the edge, at proper diſ- 
tances from each other. A quantity 
of glue ſhould be then melted, 
and ſtrained through a flannel 
cloth, to prevent any gravel, or 
other impurities from lurking in 
ic; and when it is a little ſtiffened 

TY part 
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a part of it ſhould be ſpread on 
a linen cloth, of the fize of the 
painting, where it ſhould be ſuf— 
fered to ſet and dry ; and then an- 
other coat put over 1t : when this 
is become ſtiff alſo, the glue ſhould 
be again heated; and while it re- 
mains of ſuch heat as to be eaſily 
ſpread, it ſhould be laid over the 
face of the picture, and a linen 
cloth immediately put over it in 
the moſt even manner, and nail- 
ed down to the piQure and table 
at the edge likewiſe. The glue 
ſhould not be uſed boiling hot, 
as that would hazard ſome of the 
delicate colours of the painting ; 
and the linen cloth ſhould be fine 
and half worn, that it may be the 
ſofter, and lie the flatter on the 
ſurface of the picture; in order 


to which it is proper to heat it 


till the glue be ſoft and pliable 
before it be laid on, and to com- 
. each part gently with a ball 
ormed of a linen rag tied round 
with thread. The table, with tne 
picture, cloth, &c. nailed down to 
it in this ſtate, ſnould be then 
expoſed to the heat of the ſun, 
in a place where it may be ſecured 
from rain; and there continued 


till the glue be perfectly dry and 


hard; at which time the nails 
ſhould be drawn, and the picture 
and linen cloth taken off from the 
table. The picture muſt now be 
again turned with the face down- 
wards, and ſtretched and nailed to 
the table as before; and a border 
of wax muſt be raifed round the 
edge, in the ſame manner as is 
directed for the copper-plates, 
forming as it were a ſhallow trough 
with the ſurface of the picture; 
into which trough ſnould be pour- 
ed a proper corroding fluid, to eat 
and deſtroy the chread of the ori- 
ginal canvas or cloth of the pic- 
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ture. The corroding fluid uſed 
for this purpoſe, may be either oil 
of vitriol, aqua fortis, or ſpirit of 
ſalt : but the laſt is preferable, as 
it will more effectually deſtroy the 
thread, when it is ſo weakened by 
the admixture of water as not to 
have any effect on the oil of the 
painting : which ever 1s uſed, it is 
neceſſary they ſhould be propetly 
diluted with waterz to find the 
due proportion of which, it i; 
expedient to make ſome previous 
trials; and when they are found 
to be of ſuch ſtrength, as to de- 
{troy the texture of thread, with. 
out diſcolouring it, they are in 
the due ſtate. When the corrod- 
ing fluid has done its office, a 
paſſage muſt be made through the 
border of wax at one end of it; 
and the fluid muſt be poured off, by 
inclining the table in the requiſite 
manner; and the remaining part 
muſt be waſhed away, by putting 
repeated quantities of freſh water 
upon the cloth. "The threads of 
the cloth muſt then be found 
picked out till the whole be taken 
away : but if any part be carefully 
to adhere, all kind of violence, 
even in the leaſt degree, muſt be 
avoided in removing them : 1n- 
ſtead of which, they ſhould be again 
touched, by means of a pencil 
with the corroſive fluid leſs diluted 
than before, till they will readily 
come off from the paint. The 
reverſe ſurface of the painting be- 
ing thus wholly freed from the 
old cloth, muſt be then waſhed 
with water, by means of a ſponge, 
till the corroding fluid employed 
be thoroughly cleanſed away: 
when being wiped with a ſoft ſponge 
till all the moiſture that may be 
collected by that means be taken 
of, it muſt be left till it be per- 


fectly dry. In the mean time 2 
new 
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new piece of canvas muſt be cut 
of the fize of the painting, which 
now remains cemented to the linen 
doth put on the face of it; and 
the reverſe of the painting being 
ty, and ſpread over by ſome 
hot glue, purified as before, and 
melted with a little brandy, or 
ſpirit of wine, the new canvas 
maſt be laid on it, in the moſt 
gen manner, while the glue yet 
remains hot, and ſettled to it by 
cmprefliion : which may be per- 
formed by thick plates of lead, or 
fat pieces of poliſhed marble. 
Great care ſhould however be taken 
in the laying them on to prevent 
tie edge from cutting or bruiſing 
tie paint; as alſo during the ſet- 
tng of the glue to take them 
of; and wipe them at proper in- 
tervals, to prevent their adhering 
t the cloth by means of the glue, 
which may be preſſed through it. 
The lead or marble, by which 
te compreſſure is made, being 
removed when the glue is ſet, 
de cloth muſt be kept in the 
ame ſtate, till the glue be per- 
kttly dry and hard. Then 
the whole muſt be again turned 
mth the other fide upwards, and 
de border of wax being replaced, 
lie linen cloth on the face of 
the painting muſt be deſtroyed 
by means of the corroding fluid, in 
de ame manner as the canvas was 
before: but greater care muſt be 
nen with reſpect to the ſtrength 
of the corroding matter, and in 
ae picking out the threads of the 
th; becauſe the face of the 
panting is defended only by the 
Oat of glue which cemented the 
inen cloth to it. The painting 
nut then be freed from the glue, 


wy Waſting it with hot water, 
Vor. I. 
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ſpread and rubbed on the ſurface 
by a ſponge ; which ſhould be 
cleanſed frequently during the ope- 
ration, by dipping and ſqueezing 
it in clean water. The painting 
may afterwards be varniſhed as a 
new picture: and, if the opera- 
tion be well conducted, it will be 
transferred to the new cloth in a 
perfect ate. 

When the painting is original- 
ly on wood, it muſt be firſt de- 
rached from the ceiling or wain- 
ſcat where it was fixed; and the 
ſurface of it covered with a linen 
cloth, cemented to it by means 
of glue, in the manner before di- 
rected for the paintings on canvas, 
A proper table being then pro- 
vided, and overſpread with a 
blanket, or thinner woollen cloth, 
if laid ſeveral doubles, the paint- 
ing muſt be laid upon it with 
the face downwards, and fixed 
ſteady ; and the boards or wood 
on which it was done muſt be 
planed away, till the ſhell remain 
as thin asit can be made, without 
damaging the paint under it. The 
proceedings muſt afterwards be the 
ſame as was before pradtiſed in 
the caſe of the paintings on can- 
vas, till that on the wood be in 
like manner transferred to a cloth or 
canvas. 

The whole of the above ope- 
ration muſt be managed with the 
greateſt care, otherwiſe the paints 
ing will receive ſome damage: 
and ſo much nicety is required 
in the corrofion, and taking off 
the threads of the cloth, thas 
it can ſcarcely be performed 
rightly, but by ſuch as have had 
ſome experience in the matter. It is 
proper, therefore, for any perſon 
who would practiſe it in the caie 
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of valuable paintings, to try it 
firſt with ſome old pictures of 
little value, till they flad they 
have the right method of pro- 
ceeding: and even then in ſome 
inſtances, where the coats of 
paint lie very thin on the cloth, 
it is ſcarcely practicable without 
miſcarriage. But, as in the caſe 
of pictures greatly decayed, or 
paintiugs on wood taken from 


1758, 
buildings that do not admit gf 
being commodiouſly replaced eiſe. 
where, there can be no great loſs if 
a failure ſhould happen; and a con- 
ſideravle advantage may accrue, 
if the experiment ſucceed ; for 
which there 1s good chance if the 
operation be properly conducted, 
and the ſubject favourable ; and it} 
is very well worth While to make th 
trial. 
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tor E have the advantage of beginning our collection in a 
* year which has produced ſo many elegant pieces of poetry, 
bat we are not under a neceſſity, in order to make this article full, 


nec inferting any mean performance. 


An Ode to the Country Gentlemen of England, 
By Dr. AKENSIDE. 


ruſticorum maſcula militum 
Proles, Sabellis dota ligonibus 
Verſare glebas commons Hor. 
I 


HITHER is Europe's ancient ſpirit fled ? 
Where are thoſe valiant tenants of her ſhore, 
Who from the warrior bow the ſtrong dart ſped, 
Or with firm hand the rapid pole-axe bore * 
Freeman and ſoldier was their common name, 
Who late with reapers to the furrow came, 
Now in the front of battle charg'd the foe : 
Who taught the ſteer the wintry ploughet' indure, 
Now with ftern counſel check'd incroaching pow'r, 
And bade the gen'ral weal her ſcepter'd vaſſal know. 
II. 
But who are ye? From Ebro's ſluggard ſons 
To Po, to wanton Loire and boaſting Seine; 
From Rhine's weak progeny to Danube's thrones 
And the far bord'rers on the Cimbric main, 
Abject and ſelf-deſerted? whoſe proud lords 
Have baffled your tame hands, and giv'n your ſwords 
To ſlaviſh rutfians hir'd for their command: 
Theſe, at ſome greedy monk's or harlot's nod, 
See ritled nations crouch beneath their rod: 
Tieſe are the public will, the reaſon of the land. 
III. 
' Thou, heedleſs Albion, what, alas! the while 
Doſt thou preſume ? O inexpert in arms, 
Yet vain cf freedom, how doſt thou beguile 
With dreams of hope theſe ncar and loud alarms ? 
'ay ſplendid home, thy plan of laws renown'd, 
The praiſe and envy of the nations round, 
V/nat care haſt thou to guard from fortune's ſway ? 
Amid the forms of war, how ſoon may al 
The lofty pile from its foundation fall, 
Of ages the proud toil, the ruin of a day! 
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No: thou art rich. thy ſtreams and fertile vales 

Add induſtry's wiſe gifts to nature's ſtore : 

And every port is crouded with thy ſails, 

And every wave throws treaſure on thy ſhore. 

What boots it? If luxurious plenty charm 

Thy ſelfiſh heart from glory, if thy arm 

Shrink at the frowns of danger and of pain, 

Thoſe gifts, that treaſure is no longer thine. 

A coward's golden heaps malignant ſhine, 

Bribing rapacious force to work their owner's bane. 

V. 

But what hath force or war to do with thee ? 

Girt by the azure tide and thron'd ſublime 

Amid thy floating bulwarks, thou can'ſt ſee 

With ſcorn the fury of each hoſtile clime 

Daſh'd ere it reach thee. Sacred from the foe 

Are thy fair fields. athwart thy guardian prow 

No bold invader's foot ſhall tempt the ſtrand 

Yet ſay, my country, will the waves and wind 

Obey thee ? Haſt thou all thy hopes reſign'd 

To the ſæy's fickle faith? the pilot's wavering hand? 

VI. 

For let not O ! thy ſureſt bane beware 

O! let not danger's threats, nor rev'rence won 

By virtuous kings, ſeduce thee to prepare, 

In armies ever waiting round the throne, 

A wretched ſafety. . Then, farewell thy claims 

Of freedom ! Her proud records to the flames 

Then bear, an off ring at ambition's ſhrine 

Whate'er thy ancient patriots dar'd demand 

From fierce Plantagenet's or Stuart's hand, 

Or what great William ſeal'd for his adopted line. 
VII. 

But if thy ſons be worthy of their name, 

If lib'ral laws with lib'ral hearts they prize, 

Let them from conqueſt and from ſervile ſhame, 

In war's glad ſchool their own protectors riſe, 

Ye chictly, heirs of Albion's cultur'd plains, 

Ye leaders of her bold and faithful ſwains, 

Now not unequal to your birth be found: 

The pablic voice bids arm your rural ſtate, 

Paternal hamlets for your enſigns wait, 

And gravge and fold prepare to pour their youth around. 
VIII 

Why are ye tardy ? what inglorious care 

Detains you from their head, your native poſt ? 

Who ro't their country's ſame and fortune ſhare, 

"1b ti's to thare her toils, her perils moſt. 


Each 
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Each man his taſk in ſocial life ſuſtains, 
With partial Iabours, with domeſtic gains 
Let others dwell : to you indulgent heav'n 
By counſel and by arms the public cauſe 
To ſerve for public love and love's applauſe, 
The firſt imployment far, we nobleſt hire, hath giv'n, 
I 


Have ye not heard of Lacedæmon's fame? 
Of Attic chiefs in freedom's war divine ? 
Of Rome's dread generals? the Valerian name? 
The Fabian ſons ? the Scipios, matchleſs line? 
Your lot was theirs, the farmer and the iwaia 
Heard his lov'd patron's ſummons from the plain; 
The legions gather'd; the bright eagles flew : 
Barbarian monarchs in the triumph mourn'd ; | 
The conqu'rors to their houſehold gods return'd, 
And fed Calabrian flocks, and ſteer'd the Sabine plough, 
X. 
Shall then this glory of the antique age, 
This pride of men, be loſt among mankind ? 
Shall war's heroic arts no more ingage 
The unbought hand, the unſubjected mind ? 
Doth valour to the ſoul no more belong ? 
No more with ſcorn of violence and wrong 
Doth forming nature now her ſons inſpire, 
That like ſome myſtery to few reveal'd, 
The ſkill of arms implicitly they yield, 
And from their own defence - pane and aw'd rctire ? 
XI. 
O ſhame to human life, to human laws ! 
The looſe * adventurer, hireling of a day, 
Who his fell ſword without affection drays, 
Whoſe God, whoſe country is a tyrant's pay, 
This man the leſſons of the field can learn; 
Can every palm, which decks a warrior, earn, 
And every pledge of conqueſt : while in vain, 
To guard your altars, rights, paternal lands, 
Are ſocial arms held out to your free hands: 
Too arduous is the lore ; too irkſome were the pain, 
XII. 
Meantime by pleaſure's ſophiſtry allur' d, 
From the bright ſun and living breeze ye ſtray; 
And deep in London's gloomy haunts immur'd, 
Brood o'er your fortune's, freedom's, health's decay. 
O blind of choice and to yourſelves untrue ! 
The young grove ſhoots, their bloom the ſields renew, 


* e, g. two late marſhals of France. 
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They ſay their ſtandard fall, and left their monarch _ 
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The manſion aſks its lord, the ſwains their friend; 
While he doth riot's orgies haply ſhare, 

Or tempt the gameſter's dark, deftroying ſnare, 


Or at ſome courtly ſhrine with laviſh incenſe bend. 


XIII. 
And yet full oft your anxious tongues complain 
That lawleſs tumult prompts the ruſtic throng 3 
That the rude village inmates now diſdain 
Thoſe homely ties which rul'd their fathers long. 
Alas, your fathers did by other arts 
Draw thoſe kind ties around their fimple hearts, 
And led in other paths their ductile will; 


By ſuccour, faithful counſel, courteous cheer, 


Won them the ancient manners to revere, 


To prize their country's peace and heav'n's due rites fulfill. 


XIV. 
But mark the judgement of experienc'd Time, 
Tutor of nations. Doth light diſcord tear 
A ſtate? and outrage ? and ſedition's crime? 
The pow'rs of warlike prudence dwell not therez 
'The pow'rs who to command and to obey, P 
Inſtruct the valiant. There would civil ſway 
The rifing youth to manly concord tame, 


Oft let the marſhalld field their ſteps unite, | 


And in glad fplendour bring before their ſight 


One common cauſe and one hereditary fame. 


XV. 

Nor yet be aw'd, nor yet your taſk diſown, 
Though war's ſtrict votaries look on ſevere ; 
Though ſecrets, taught erewhile to them alone, 
They deem profan'd by your intruding ear. 
Let them in vain, your martial hope to quell, 
Of new refinements, fiercer weapons tell, 

And mock the old ſimplicity, in vain : 

To the time's warfare, ſimple or refin'd, 

The time itſelf adapts the warrior's mind ; 


And equal proweſs {till ſhall equal palms obtain. 


XVI. 
Say then ; if England's youth, in earlier days, 
On glory's field with well-train'd armies vy'd, 
Why ſhall they now renounce that generous praiſe ? 
Why dread the foreign mercenary's pride ? 
Yet Valois brav'd young Edward's gentle hand, 
And d' Albert ruſh'd on Henry's way-worn band, 
With Europe's choſen ſons in arms renown'd : 
But not on Vere's bold archers long they lock'd, 
Nor Audley's ſquires, nor Mowbray's yeomen brook'd : 


VII. Such 
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XVII. 

Such were the laurels which your fathers won; 

Such glory's dictates in their dauntleſs breaſt: 

Is there no voice that ſpeaks to every iα ? 

No nobler, holier call to 7ou addrefs'd ? 

O ! by majeſtic freedom, righteous laws, 

By heav'nly truth's, by manly reaſon's cauſe, 

Awake; attend; be indolent no more: 

By friendſhip, ſocial peace, domeſ ic love, 

Riſe ; arm; your country's living ſafety prove; 
And train her valiant youth, and watch around her ſhore, 


MELPOMENE : or the regions of Terror and Pity. An Ode. 
By R. 1. mga: 

"{JUEEN of the human heaat! at whoſe command 
Q The ſwelling tides of mighty Paſſion riſe ; 
Mrlrouzxe, ſupport my vent'rous hand, 

And aid thy ſuppliant in his bold empriſe. 

From the gay ſcenes of pride 
Do thou his footſteps guide 

To Nature's aweful courts, where nurſt of yore, 

Young SHAKESPEAR, Fancy's child, was taught his various lore; 


So may his favour'd eye explore the ſource, 
To few reveal'd, whence human {orrows charm : 
So may his numbers, with pathetic force, 
Bid Terror ſhake us, or Compaſ/ivn warm, 
As different ſtrains controul 
The movements of the ſou], 
Adjuſt its paſſions, harmonize its tone, 
To feel for other's woe, or nobly bear its own. 
III. 
Deep in the covert of a ſnadowy grove, 
Mid broken rocks where daſhing currents play; 
Dear to the penſive Pleaſures, dear to Love, 
And Damon's Muſe, that breathes her melting lay, 
This ardent prayer was made. 
When lo! the ſecret ſhade, 
As conſcious of ſome heavenly preſence, ſhook— 
Strength, firmneſs, reaſon, al. my' aſtoniſh'd ſoul forſook. 


Ah! whither Goddeſs ! whither am I borne ? 
To what wild region's necromantic ſhore ? 
Theſe pannics whence? and why my boſom torne 
With ſudden terrors never felt before? 
Darkneſs inwraps me round, 
While from the vaſt profound 


* 
4 a 1" N 
Cc4 Emerging 
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Emerging ſpectres dreadful ſhapes aſſume, 
And, gleaming on my night, add horror to the gloonk, 


Ha! what is He whoſe fierce indignant eye, 
Denouncing vengeance, kindles into flame ? 
W hoſe boiſterous fury blows a ſtorm ſo high, 
As with its thunder ſhakes his labouring frame, 
What can ſuch Rage provoke ? 
His words their paſſage choak : 
His eager ſteps nor time nor truce allow, 
And dreadful dangers wait the menace of his brow. 
VI 
Prote& me Goddeſs ! whence that fearful ſhriek 
Of conſternation? as grim Death had laid 
His icy fingers on ſome guilty cheek, 
And all the powers of manhood ſhrunk diſmay'd : 
Ah ſee! beſmear'd with gore, 
Revenge ſtands threatening o'er 
A pale delinquent, whoſeretorted eyes 
In vain for pity call — 5 3 victim dies. 
Nor long the ſpace abandon'd to Deſpair, 
With eyes aghaſt, or hopeleſs fixt on earth, 
This ſlave of paſſion rends his ſcatter'd hair, 
Beats his ſad breaſt, and execrates his birth: 
While torn within, he feels 
| The pangs of whips and wheels ; 
And ſees, or fancies, all the tends below, 
Beckoning his frightful ſoul to realms of endleſs woe. 
VIII. a 
Before my wondering ſenſe new phantoms dance, 
And ſtamp their horrid ſhapes upon my brain 
A wretch with jealous brow, and eyes aſkance, 
Feeds all in ſecret on his boſom pain. 
Fond love, fierce hate, aſſail; 
Alternate they prevail: HE 
While conſcious pride and ſhame with rage conſpire, 
And urge the latent ſparks to flames of torturing fire, 


| | The ſtorm proceeds — his changeful viſage trace: 
From Rage to Madnels every teature breaks. 
A growing phrenzy grins upon his face, ; 
And in his frightful ſtare Diſtraction ſpeaks : 
His ſtraw- inveſted head 
Proclaims all reaſon fled; 
And not a tear bedews thoſe vacant eyes 


But ſongs and ſhouts ſucceed, and laughter- mingled _ 
| f „ et, 
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Yet, yet again! ——a Murderer's hand appears 
Graſping a pointed dagger ſtain'd with blood! 
His look malignant chills with boding fears, 
That check the current of life's ebbing flood. 
In midnight's darkeſt clouds 
The dreary miſcreant ſhrowds 
His felon ſtep as twere to darkneſs given 
To dim the watchful eye of all-pervading Heaven. 
XI 


And hark ! ah Mercy! whence that hollow ſound > ; 
Why with ſtrange horror ſtarts my briſtling hair? 
Earth opens wide, and from unhallow'd ground 
A pallid Ghoſt ſlow-riſing ſteals on air. ä 
To where a mangled corſe 
Expos'd without remorſe 
Lies ſhrowdleſs, unentomb'd, he points the way 
Points to the prowling wolf exultant o'er his prey. 
XII. | 
« Was it for this, he cries, with kindly ſhower 
« Ofdaily gifts the traytor I careſs'd ? 
«« For this, array'd him in the robe of power, 
« And lodg'd my royal ſecrets in his breaſt ? 
O O kindneſs ill repayed ! 
To bare the murdering blade 
« Againſt my life may Heav'n his guilt explore, 
% And to my ſuffering race their ſplendid rights reſtore.” 
XIII. 
He ſaid, and ſtalk'd away. Ah! Goddeſs, ceaſe, 
Thus with terrific forms to rack my brain; 
Theſe horrid phantoms ſhake the throne of Peace, 
And Reaſon calls her boaſted powers in vain: 
Then change thy magic wind, 
Thy dreadtul troops diſband, 
And gentler ſhapes, and ſofter ſcenes diſcloſe, | 
To melt the feeling heart, yet ſooth its tendereſt woes. 
TIE; XIV. 
The fervent prayer was heard. With hideous ſoung 
Her ebon gates of darkneſs open flew ; 
A dawning twilight chears the dread profound, 
The train of terror vaniſhes from view. 
More mild enchantments riſe; 
New ſcenes ſalute my eyes, | 
Groves, fountains, bowers, and temples grace the plain, 
And turtles cooe around, and nightingales complain. 
XV 


And every myrtle bower and cypreſs grove, 
et, And every ſolemn temple teems with life; 
Here glows the ſcene with fond but hapleſs love, 
There with the deeper woes of human ſtrife. 


— w 


— 
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In groups around the lawn, 
By freſh diſaſters drawn, 
The ſad ſpectators ſeem transfix'd in woe, 
And pitying ſighs are UK ;"; 8 heart-felt ſorrows flow. 
Behold that beauteous maid ! her languid head, 
Bends like a drooping lily charg'd with rain 
With floods of tears ſhe bathes a Lover dead, 
In brave aſſertion of her honour ſlain, 
Her boſom heaves with fighs, 
Io Heaven ſhe lifts her eyes, 
With grief beyond the power of words oppreſt, 
Sinks on the lifeleſs corſe, _ dies upon his breaſt, 
. VII. 
How ſtrong the bands of Friendſhip! yet, alas! 
Behind yon mouldering tower with ivy crown'd, 
Of two, the foremoſt in her ſacred claſs, 
One from his friend receives the fatal wound! 
What could ſuch fury move? 
Ah, what but ill-ſtar'd love! 
The ſame fair object each fond heart enthralls, 
And he, the favour'd youth, her hapleſs victim falls. 
XVIII. 
Can aught ſo deeply ſway the generous mind 
To mutual truth, as female truſt in love? 
Then what relief ſhall yon fair mourner find, 
Scorn'd by the man who ſhould her plaints remove? 
By fair, but falſe pretence, 
She loſt her innocence : 
And that ſweet babe, the fruit of treacherous art, 
Claſpt in her arms expires, and breaks the parent's heart, 
| XIX. c 
Ah! who to pomp or grandeur would aſpire ? 
Kings are not rais'd above Misſortune's frown. 
That form, ſo graceful even in mean attire, 
Sway'd once a ſcepter, once ſuſtain'd a crown, 
From Filial rage and ſtrife, 
To ſcreen his cloſing life, 
He quits his throne, a father's ſorrow feels, 
And in the lap of Want his patient head conceals. 
| XX. 
More yet r2main'd——— but lo! the pEns1veE Quess 
Appears confeſt before my dazzled fight ; 
Grace in her ſteps, and ſoftneſs in her mein, 
The face of ſorrow mingled with delight, 
Not ſuch her nobler frame, 
When kindling into flame, 
And bold in Virtue's cauſe, her zeal aſpires 
To waken guilty pangs, or breathe heroic fires, 


XXI. Aw'd 
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XXI. 
Aw'd into ſilence, my rapt ſoul attend ⁊ 
The Power, with eyes complacent, ſaw my fear; 
And, as with grace ineffable ſhe bends, 
Theſe accents vibrate on my liſtening ear. 
«© Afpiring ſon of art, 
« Know, tho? thy feeling heart 
4 Glow with theſe wonders to thy fancy ſhewn, 
“ Still may the Delian CEE powerleſs toils diſown, 
XXII. 
A thouſand tender ſcenes of ſoft diſtreſs 
May ſwell thy breaſt with ſympathetic woes; 
« A thouſand ſuch dread forms on _ preſs, 
« As from my dreary reaims of darkneſs roſe, 
„% Whence Snaxs PEAR's chilling fears, 
% Whence Orwax's melting tears —— 
% That aweſul gloom, this melancholy plain, 
«© The ges of every theme that ſuits the TRAGIC STRAIN. 
XXIII. 
«* But doſt thou worſhip Nature night and morn, 
4 And all due honour to her precepts pay ? 
«© Can'ſt thou the lure of Affectation ſcorn, 
«« Pleas'd in the ſimpler paths of Truth to ſtray? 
*« Haſt thou the Graces fair | 
e Invok'd with ardent prayer? 
“ Tis they attire, as Nature muſt impart, | 
% The ſentiment ſublime, the language of the heart. 
XXIV. | 
Then if creative Genius pour his ray, 
* Warm with inſpiring influence on thy breaſt ; 
* Taſte, judgment, fancy, if thou can'it diſplay, 
% And the deep ſource of Paſſion ſtand confeſt; 
Then may the liſtening train, 
* Aﬀected, feel thy ſtrain ; 
% Feel Grief, or Terror, Rage or Pity move: 


Change with thy varying ſcenes, and every ſcene approve.” 
| X 


Humbled before her fight, and bending low, 
I kiſs'd the borders of her crimſon veſt ; 
Eager to ſpeak, 1 felt my boſom glow, 
But Fear upon my lip her ſeal impreſt. 
While awe-itruck thus I ſtood, 
The bowers, the lawn, the wood, 
The Form crLESTIAL, fading on my fight, 
Diſſolv'd in liquid air, and fleeting gleams of light; 
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Ode for his Majeſty's Birth-Day, Nov. 10, 1758. 


Written by WiLL1am WariTEHEaAD, Eſq; Poet-Laureat, and ſet to my. 
ſick by Dr. Boyce, Maſter of the King's Band. The vocal parts by 
Meſſ. Beard, Savage, Waſs, Cowper, Barrow, and the reſt of the 
gentlemen and children of the chapel royal; the inſtrumental by his 
Majeſty's band, &c. 


ARGUMENT. 
About the year 963, Ottoberto, of the family of Efte, paſſed from Tioly 
into Germany with the Emperor Otho the Great. Azo, his deſcendaut, 
in the next century, by a marriage with the daughter FA Welfus Count 
Altdorf,, inherjted the dominions of that family in Suabia. Welfus, a 
Jon of that marriage, in the year 1061, received the Dukedem of Ba- 
varia from the Emperor Henry the IVth. The deſcendants of Welfus 
became afterwards poſſeſſed of thoſe Dutchies which lie between the Elbe 
and the Weſer ( Brunſwick, Wolfenbuttle, Lunenburg, Zell, Hanover, 
Sc. and in the year 1714 George the firft, Duke and Elector of Han 
ver, ſucceeded to the throne of oo Britain. 
HEN Othbert left th' Italian plain, 
And ſoft Ateſie's green domain, 
Attendant on Imperial ſway 
Where Fame and Otho led the way, 
The Genius of the Julian hills 
(Whoſe piny fummits nod with ſnow, 
Whoſe Naiads pour their thouſand rills 
To ſwell th' exulting Po) 
An eager look prophetic caſt, 
And hail'd the Hero as he paſs'd. 
Hail, all hail, the woods reply'd, 
And Echo on her airy tide 
Roll'd the long murmurs down the mountain's ſide. 
II. 
The voice reſum'd again. Proceed, 
Nor caſt one ling'ring look behind ; 
By thoſe who toil for Virtue's meed 
Be every fofter thought reſign'd ; 
Nor ſocial home, nor genial air, 
Nor glowing ſuns are worth thy care; 
New realms await thee in a harſher fky, 
Thee, and thy Choſen race _ Azo's nuptial tie. 
II. 
Tis Glory wakes; her actire flame 
Nor time ſhall quench, nor danger tame. 
Nor * Boia's ampleſt range conſine, 


Tho? Guelpho reigns, the Guelphic line. 


* BRayaria, 
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Yon Northern Star, which dimly gleams 
Athwart the twilight veil of eve, 
Muſt point their path to diſtant ſtreams, 
And many a wreath ſhall Vi&ry weave, 
And many a palm ſhall Fame diſplay 
To grace the warriors on their way, 
Till regions bow to their commands 
Where Albis widens thro? the lands, 
And vaſt Viſurgis ſpreads his golden ſands. 
IV 


Nor reſt they there. Yon guiding fire 

Still ſhines aloft, and gilds the main! 
Not Lion * Henry's fond deſire 

To graſp th' Italian realms again, 

Nor warring winds, nor wintry ſeas 
Shall ſtop the progreſs Fate decrees: 
For lo! Britannia calls, to happier coaſts 
And vales more verdant far than ſoft Ateſtè boaſts! 
| 1 £ 
Behold, with Fuphraſy I clear 
Thy viſual nerve, and fix it there, 
Where, crown'd wih rocks groteſque and ſteep, 
The White Ifle riſes o'er the deep! 
There Glory reſts. For there arrive 

Thy choſen ſons; and there attain 
To the firſt title fate can give, 

The father Kings of free-born men! 
Proceed. Rejoice. Deſcend the vale, 
And bid the future Monarchs hail! 

Hail, all hail, the Hero cry'd, 

And Echo on her airy tide | 
Purſu'd him murmuring down the mountain's fide. 
VI. 
*T'was thus, O King, to heroes old 

The mountains breath'd the ſtrain divine, 
Ere yet her volumes Fame unroll'd 

To trace the wonders of thy line; 

*Ere Freedom yet on Ocean's breaſt 


Had northward fix'd her halcyon neſt ; 


* Henry the Lion, Duke of Bavaria, Saxony, &c. was one of the greateft 
heroes of the XIIth century. He united in his own perſon the hereditary do- 
minions of five families. His claims upon Italy hindered him from joining with 
the Emperor Frederic I. in his third attack upon the Pope, tho' he had aſſiſted 

im in the two former. For which he was ftripped of his dommions by that 
Emperor, and died in 1195, poſſeſſed only of thoſe dutchies which lie between 
the Eibe and the Weſer. f 

From this Henry, and a ſiſter or daugliter of Henry II. of England, his pre- 

{nt Majeſty is lincally deſcended. | Or 
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Or Albion's oaks deſcending to the main, 
Had roll'd her thunders wide, and claim'd the watry reign. 
| ä 

But now each Briton's glowing tongue, 

Proclaims the truths the Genius ſung ; 

On Brunſwick's name with rapture dwells, 
And hark, the generous Chorus ſwells ! 
„May years and happy years roll o'er, 
*Till glory cloſe the ſhining page, 

And our ill fated ſons deplore 
The ſhortneſs of a Neſtor's age! 

Hail, all hail, on Albion's plains 

'The friend of man and freedom reigns ! 
Echo waft the triumph round, 

*Till Gallia's utmoſt ſhores rebound, 

And all her bulwarks tremble at the ſound.” 


7 


Ode for the New Year 1759. 


Written by William WHITENH EAD, E/; Poet Laureat, and fot by Dr. 
Boyce, Mafter of his IMajejty's band of muſic. 


The vocal parts by Mefſ. Beard, Savage, Baildon, Wa, Barrow, Ladd, 
Denham, Cowfper, and the other gentiemen and children of the chapel regal, 
The inſtrumental by Dr. Nares, the King's band, Cc. 


Strophe. 


E guardian Powers, to whoſe command, 
At Nature's birth, th'Almighty Mind, 
The delegated taſk aſſign'd | 

To watch o'er Albion's favour'd land, 

What time your hoſts with choral lay, 
Emerging from its kindred deep, 
Applauſive hail'd each verdant ſteep, 

And white rock, glitt'ring to the new born day ! 

Angelic bands, where'er ye rove, 
Whilſt lock'd in ſleep creation lies, 
Whether to genial dews above 
You melt the congregated ſkies, 
Or teach the torrent ſtreams below 
To wake the verdure of the vale, 
Or guide the varying winds that blow 
To ſpeed the coming or the parting ſail, 
Where'er ye bend your roving flight, 
Whilſt now the radiant Lord of light 
Winds to the North his ſtiding ſphere, 
Avert each ill, each bliſs improve, 
And teach the minutes as they move 
To bleſs the op'ning year. 
Antiſtrophe. 


E. 
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| Antiſtrophe, 
Already Albion's lifted ſpear _ 
And rolling thunders of the main, 
Which Juſtice” ſacred laws maintain, 
Have taught the haughty Gaul to fear, 
On other earths, in other ſkies 
Beyond old Ocean's weſtern bound, 
Tho! bleed's afreſh th* eternal wound, 
Again Britannia's croſs triumphant flies. 
To Britiſh George, the King of Iſles, 
The tribes that rove th' Acadian ſnows, 
Redeem'd from Gallia's poliſh'd wiles, 
Shall breathe their voluntary vows : 
Where Nature guards her laſt retreat, 
And pleas'd Aſtræa lingers ſtill, 
While Faith yet triumphs o'er Deceit, 
And Virtue reigns, from ignorance of ill. 
Yet Angel-powers, tho' Gallia bend, 
Tho' Fame, with all her wreaths, attend 
On bleeding War's tremendous ſway, 
The ſons of Leiſure ſtill complain, 
And muſing Science ſighs in vain, 
For Peace is ſtill away. 
| Epode. 
Go, then, ye faithful guides 
Of her returning ſteps, angelic band, 
Explore the ſacred ſeats where Peace reſides, 
And waves her olive wand, 
Bid her the waſtes of War repair. 
— O ſouthward ſeek the flying Fair, 
For not on poor Germania's harraſs'd plain, 
Nor where the Viſtula's proud current ſwells, 
Nor on the borders of the Eichted Seine, 
Nor in the depth of Ruſſia's ſnows ſhe dwells, 
Yet O, where'er, deſerting Freedom's iſle, 
he gilds the ſlave's deluſive toil, 
Whether on Ebro's bank ſhe ſtrays, 
Or ſighing traces Taio's winding ways, 
Or ſoft Auſonia's ſhores her feet detain, 
O bring the wanderer back, with Glory in her train, 


Verſes to the People of England 1758.By WII. WrlTERE ap, E/q;PoetLaureats 


© wee Mures animos in martia bella 
Verſibus exacuit, = - = = = = - Hor, 


RITONS, rouſe to deeds of death. 
. Waſte not zeal in 1dle breath, 
Nor loſe the harveſt of your ſwords 
In a civil-war of words! | 
I 


/ 
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Wherefore teems the ſhameleſs preſs 
With labour'd births of emptineſs ? 
Rea nings, which no facts produce, 
Eloguence, that murders uſe ; 

IIl-tim'd Humour, that beguiles 
Weeping ideots of their files ; 
Wit, that knows but to defame, 
And Satire, that profanes the name. 
Let th' undaunted Grecian teach 
The uſe and dignity of ſpeech, 
At whoſe 1 1 nobly thrown 
» Shrunk the Max of Mactpox. 
If the ſtorm of words muſt riſe, 
Let it blaſt our enemies. 
Sure and nervous be it hurl'd 
On the PaiCiys of the world, 
Learn not vainly to deſpiſe 
_ (Proud of Epwasv's victories !) 
Warriors wedg'd in firm array, 
And navies powerful to diſplay 
'Their woven wings to every wind, 
And leave the panting foe behind. 
Give to France the honours due, 
France has chiefs and ſtateſmen too: 
Breaſts which patriot-paſſions feel, 
Lovers of the common-weal. 
And when ſuch the foes we brave, 
Whether on the land or wave, 
Greater 1s the pride of war, 
And the conqueſt nobler far. 

Agincourt and Creſfſy long 
Have flouriſh'd in immortal ſong 5 
And liſping babes aſpire to praiſe 
The wonders of ELIza's days. 

And what elſe of late renown 

Has added wreaths to Britain's crown; 
Whether on th' impetuous Rhine 

She bad her harneſs'd warriors ſhine, 
Or ſnatch'd the dangerous palm of praiſe 
Where the Sambre meets the Mace; 
Or Danube rolls his watry train ; 

Or the yellow-treſſed Mayne 

Thro' Dettingen's immortal vale, — 
Even Fontenoy could tell a tale, 

Might modeſt Worth ingenuous ſpeak, 
To raiſe 2 bluſh on Victory's Jock ; 
And bid the vanquiſu'd wreaths diſplay 
Great as on Culloden's day. | 


Bot 
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But glory which aſpires to laſt 
Leans not meanly on the palt. 

"Tis the preſent Now demands 
Britiſh hearts, and Britiſb hands. 
Curſt-be he, the willing ſlave, 

Who doubts, who lingers to be brave. 
Curſt be the coward tongue that dare 
Breathe one accent of deſpair, 

Cold as Winter's icy hand 

To chill the genius of the land. 

Chi fly you, who ride the deep, 
And bid our thunders wake or ſleep, 
As Pity pleads, or G.ory calls 
Monarchs of our wooden walls ! 
Midſt your mingling ſeas and ſkies 
Riſe ye Bu akes, ye RaLErGHs riſe ! 
Let the ſordid luſt of gain 
Be banilh'd from the liberal main. 
He who ſtrikes the generous blow 
Aims it at the public foe. 

Let Glory be the guiding ſtar, 
Wealth and honours follow her. 
See ! ſhe ſpreads her luſtre wide 


Oer the vaſt Atlantic tide !' 


Conſtant as the ſolar ray 

Points the path, and leads the way ! 
Other worlds demand your care, 
Other worlds to Britain dear; 
Where the foe inſidious roves 


O'er headlong ſtreams, and pathleſs groves ; 


And Jultice* ſimpler laws conſounds 
With imaginary bounds, 
If protected Commerce keep 
Her tenor o'er yon heaving deep, 
What have we from War to fear ? 
Commerce ſteels the nerves of War ; 
Heals the havoc Rapine makes, 
And new ſtrength from conqueſt takes. 
Nor leſs at home O deign to ſmile, 
Goddeſs of Britannia's iſle | 
Thou, thatfrom her rocks ſurvey'ſt 
Her boundleſs realms the watry waſte ; 
Thou, hat ov'ſt the hill and mead 
Where her flocks, and heifers feed ; 
Thou, that chear'ſt th* induſtrious ſwain, 
While he ſtrows the pregnant grain; 
Thou, that hear'ſt his caroll'd vows 
When th' expanded barn o'erflows ; 
Vor. I. D d 


10¹ 


Thon, 


22—r— 
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T' expand the ore, and ſtamp the coin, 


* Sir Philip Sidney, mortally wounded in an action near Zutphen, in Gelder Ix 
d 
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Thou, the bulwark of our cauſe, 


Thou, the guardian of our laws, 


Sweet Liberty ! O deign to ſmile, 
Goddeſs of Britannia's ille ! 
If to us indulgent Heaven 

Nobler ſeeds of ſtrength has given, 
Nobler ſhould the produce be ; 
Brave, yet gen'rous, are the free. 
Come then, all thy powers diffuſe, | \ 
Goddeſs of extended views ! 
Every breaſt which feels % flame 
Shall kindle into martial fame, 
Till ſhame ſhal! make the coward bold, 
And Indolence her arms untold ; 
Ev'n Avarice ſhall protect his hoard, 
And the plough-ſhare gleam a ſword. 

Goddeſs, all thy powers diffuſe !— 
And thou, genuine BrrT1sn Musk, 
Nurs' d amidſt the Druids old 
Where Dewva's wizard waters roll'd, 
Thou, that bear'ſt the golden key 
To unlock Eternity, 
Summon thy poetic guard, 
Britain ſtill has many a bard 
Whom, when Time and Death ſhall join 


Late poſterity ſhall own 

Lineal to the Muſe's throne—— 
Bid them leave th? inglorious theme 
Of fabied ſhade, or haunted ſtream. 
In the daiſy-painted mead 

Tis to Peace we tune the reed; a 1 
But when Var's tremendous roar 

Shakes the iſle from ſhore to ſhore, Da 
Every bard of purer fire Go 


. Tyrteus-like ſhould graſp the ly re; | F 


Wake with verſe the hardy deed, N 
Or in the generous ſtrife like * SY DE bleed. 4 
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Ode a S. M. le Roi de Pxussx. 


Par M. DE VOLTAIRE. 


INCE vaillant & magnanime, 
Aſſailli d'ennemis cruels 
Dont tu ſais arracher leſtime 
Heros digne de leurs autels: 
e ſens une fureur divine 
Ui me preſſe, qui me domine, 
Je cede a ia brulante ardeur. 
Recois mon. homage ſincere: 
Grand Frederic! il doit de plaire, 
C'eſt le pur homage du cceur, 


Deja la politique affreuſe, 

Monſtre affame de grands forfaits, 
Dans fa caverne tenebreuſe 

Aconcu le plus noirt projets. 
L'Ambition a Fil perfide, 

La jalouſie au tient livide, 

Ont preſide dans fon conſeil. 
Bellone, ſombre & menacante, 
Dune guerre injuſte & ſanglante 
Prepare I horrible appareil. 


De trois puiſſances redoutable 

Je vois S unir les etendarts: 

Du ſoldat les cris effroyahles 
Retentiſſent de toute part: 

Plein d'une courage mercenaire, 
Il arme ſon bras ianguinaire. 

Ah! mon cceur eſt lain d'effroi— 
Prince ! Pennemi t'environne.— 
Il va t'enlever la couronne. 

Qu la merite mieux que toi? 


Dans une tranquille retraite 
Goutant les douceurs de la paix, 
da grande ame ne $'inquiete 

Que du bonheur de ſes ſujets. 
Lafoudre gronde ſur ſa tete, 

La plus effrayante tempete 
douleve contre lui les flots: 

U perce enfin Vepais nuage, 

don ceil etonne voit I'orage, 

Mais i] le contemple en heros, 


0 vous dont Vardeur temeraire 
aſemer le trouble & I horreur, 
n roi qui ſon peuple revere, 
Un roi qu'il porte dans ſon cœur, 
# ombera-t-i} votre victime ? 
t ſera-t. il dit que le crime 
vimmole toutes les vertus? 


Non: 


Ode to the King of Pa uss. 
By M. og VOLTAIRE, 


O Tout whole mighty mind diſdains 


Of life the frauds, and tears, and 


pains z 
Thou, whom thy foes, in ſpite of hate, 
Revere at hca:t, and call the Great! 
I feel the facred j hrenzy ſtrong, 
Which rules me and c-mpels the ſong z 
Accept the {trains that flow fince: e, 
Such ſtrains thy virtues ought to hear, 


Deep in her gloomy cell retir'd, 
With luſt of dreadful miſchiafs fir'd, 
Fell Cunning plots to cur'e mankind, 
With ha'f the powers of hell combin'd, 
Ambition, with her double view, 

And Jealouſy ot pallid hue ; 

The project form d, Bellona rears 


Her horrid front diffuting fears, 


For War prepares, injurious War, 
And frowning mounts her iron car. 


Three mighty pow'rs their ſtandards 
bring, 

The ſoldiers ſhout, the valleys ring; 
The ruthleſs hand which fights for hire, 
Is ftretch'd to ſet the world on fire : 
Fear chills my heart and dims my eyes; 
O Prince, thy foes ſurround thee ! riſe! 
They come to ſnatch thy crown! beware! 
For who thy crown deſerves to wear? 


Reclin'd in ſoſt ſerene repoſe, 
And b leſt with all that peace beltows 
The Prince no anxious cares diſtreſt, 
By bleſſing wiſhtul to be bleſt, 
When o er hi» head the thunder roars, 
The ſounding hiliows lu the ſhores, 
The clouds diſpart, the ſtorm appears, 
He ſecs lurpiz d, wurpriz'd he hears 3 
Yet with calm wonder weighs the icene, 
As heroes uſe, ſedate ! ierene ! 


Ye hoſtile bands, who riſhly dare 
To ſcatter wide the piague3 of war, 
Can Frederic tall by your decrees, 
Who lives in ev'ry heart he fees ? 
For Vice ſhall every Virtue die, 


To pile her impious altars high? 


d 2 : No, 
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Non : Frederic a vu les trames 
Ourdies au fond de vos ames : 
Tous vos projets ſont confondus, 


Soldats, un ennemi parjure, 
Dont ambition eſt la loi, 

Vous fait la plus ſanglante injure, 
Il oſe attaquer votre Roi. 

II vient ſe montrer a vos portes: 
Deja ſes nombreuſes cohortes 
Repandent partout le terreur; 
Soutenez la plus juſte cauſe, 

Sur vous Frederic ſe repoſe; 

Si vous Jaime: il eſt vainqueur. 


II dit. Son courage intrepide 
Paſſe dans ame des ſoldats: 
Et chacun d'eux, nouvel Alcide, 
Brule de voler aux combats. 
Autrichien vain & farouche, 
Oui. IVinſolence eſt dans ta bouche, 
Mais Fepouvante eſt dans ton cceur : 
Francois, ta valeur ſi vantce 
De vant le Pruſſien eſt glacee : 
. Tout diſparoit juſqu a Ihonneur. 


Jadis les enfans de la terre, 

Les tyrans fiers audacieux, 
Oſerent declarer la guerre 

Au ſouverain maitre des dieux: 
Deja leur fureur arrogante 
Levoit une main triomphante. 
Jupiter tonne, ils ſont vaincus. 
Toi, Frederic, en ta colere 

Tu jettes un regarde ſevere, 
Tes ennemis ſont eperdus. 


Aux plaintes de la Germanie 
L'orgueil Francois eſt ecraſe ; 
Frederic vole en Sileſie, 
L'Autrichien eſt terraſſe: 

Ses ſoldats lancent ils la foudre ? 
Ils paroiſſent, tout eſt en poudre. 
La victoire eſt devant leurs pas, 
Non, il reſt rien la qui m' etonne. 
Il faut que le ſucces couronne 
Des heros que ſoutient ſon bras, 


Et toi, feroce Moſcovite, 

Tu crains d'affronter 1a valeur: 

Une prompte & heureuſe ſuite 

Te ſouſtrait a ſon bras vangeur. 

Va raconter dans les provinces 
ue le plus auguſte des princes 

. ſoldats des Food dieux ; 


Que 
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No, Frederic ſees the latent ſnare, 
And all your projects mix with air, 


Soldiers, ſaidhe, a lawleſs pow'r 
With war profanes the peaceful hour ; 


- YourKing aſſails, invades his gates, 


And ſhakes with terror all his ſtates, 
Support my cauſe, my cauſe is juſt ; 
In you your Frederic puts his truſt : 
Of all his wiſh, your love, poſſeſt, 
Of conqueſt ſure, your King is bleſt. 


He ſaid, and ſoon the ſacred fire 
Thatwarms his breaft,his troops acquire. 
A new Alcides now in might, 

Each burns impatient for the fight. 
Proud Auflria ſtill in threats is brave, 
And finks at heart; to fear a ſlave ; 

Ot France the boaſted valour's fled, 
The Pruſiancomes, ſhe's chill'dwith dread; 
Ev'n Honour frighted quits her breaſt, 
Herlov'd, her long familiar gueſt, 


When erſt the ſons of Earth aroſe, 
Of mighty Jowe th' audacious foes, 
The God ſerene, in aweful ſtate, 


 Launc'd the red bolt, their inſtant fate: 


So when with headlong fury fir'd, 

To Frederic's crown his foes aſpir d, 
The herofrown'd with martial grace, 
And ſwift they vaniſh'd ſrom the place. 


Germania ſighs, her voice is heard, 
And France chaſtis'd no more is fear'd; 
To aid Sileſia, Frederic flies, 

And low on earth proud Auſtria lies. 
Does Fowe his troops with thunder truſt? 
Theymarch--andtoesandtow'rsare duſt, 
Before them Vi&ry wings her way, 
And ſtays where'er the heroes ſtay. 
What ſecret cauſe theſe wonders breeds ? 


No wonders theſe for Frederic leads. 


Fierce Ruſſa fear'd his piercing ſight-- 
And ſaved her troops by ane fight. 
Ye fugitives, proclaim aroun 


What demi-gods combin'd ye found 3 


That 


hes Mo. 


Oue ſon nom ſeul en ſon abſence, 
produit l'effet de ſa preſence, 
Et que ſon ame vit en eux, 


Ces evenemens memorables 

ue celebra l'antiquite 
Ne ſeront plus d' illuſtres fables 
Aux yeux de la poſterite. 
Hommes courages invincib les, 
Tous vos faits incomprehenſibles 
Etonneroĩent- ils nos eſprits 


Quand nous voyons de votre gloire 


Les rayons, epars dans I hiftoire, 
En Frederic ſeul reunis. 


/ 


Mets fin a tes travaux ſans nombre, 
Termine tes exploits guerriers, 

Et viens te repoſer a ombre, 
Frederic, de tant de lauriers, 
Donne a I'Europe deſolee 

Une paix qui ſoit aſſuree, 

Welle la tienne du vainqueur. 

Le triumphe le plus illuſtre 
Naquiert- il pas ſon dernier luſtre 
Quand il ramene le bonheur? 


De tout un peuple qui t'adore 
Lorſque les vœux ſont exauces, 
Voudrois tu qu'il fremit encore 

En voyant tes jours expoſes? 
Acheve la plus belle vie, 

En eclairant par ton genie 

Des ſujets ſauves par ton bras. 
Remonte la lyre d'H: race, 

Sols Apollon ſur le Parnaſſe 
Comme tu fus Mars aux combats. 


The following Copy of Verſes of the King 
of Prus/ia, were preſented by him to 

Mr. Profeſſor Gottſched at Leigſic, the 
13h day of October, 17 57. 


LE Ciel, en diſpenſant ſes dong 


e les prodigue point d'une main 
liberale, 


Il nous refuſe plus que nous ne recevons: 
our tout peuple a peu pres (a faveur 


Les 


elt ẽgale. 
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That Frederic's name his place ſupplies 
And withers nations as they riſe ; 
That all his ſoul diffus'd inſpires 

Each breaſt with more than mortal fires, 


What raptur'd bards, in times of old, 
Of demi-gods and heroes told, 
No more Thall paſs for ſplendid dreams, 
Inſpir'd by rich Pierean ſtreams, 
Ye mighty dead, we doubt no more 


The feats your arms atchiev'd of yore 3 


Your envy'd glory's ſcatter'd rays, 
Combin'd in Prusfia's monarch, blaze, 


O Frederic, ſpeed the bliſsful hour, 
When all thy foes ſhall own thy pow'r 3 
When yet once more at eaſe reclin'd, 
Thy tranquil ſmiles ſhall bleſsmankind» 
Her peace from thee let Europe claim, 
Peace gives the victor's utmolt faine; 
That fame which conqueſts ne'er beſtow, 
Won but to waſte the world below, 


O ! why, belov'd, admir'd, ador'd; 
Thy life with endleſs pray'rs implor'd ? 
Why ſhould wholerealms with panting 

breath, 
Still watch thee thro” the fields of death? 
O let thy days in peace decline, 
Thy lite and death alike divine; 
Whom valour ſav'd, let genius cheery 
Reſume the lyre we joy to hear: 
And beam around thy lov'd domain 
The rays of mental light again, 
The world's great Ph&bus, known from 
far. | 
Its Mars before ſupreme in war, 


Tranſlation of the King of Pruz/ia's 
Verſes to Profeſſor Gottſched. 


WITH bounteous yet with frugal 
hand, = 
Its mental gifts judicious Heav'n 


Deals near alike to every land, 


Tho different kinds to each are giv'n. | 
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Les Francois ſont legres, les Anglois 
lont profonds ; 
Et sil denie a l'un ce qu'il accorde à 
l'autre; | 
L'amour propre, en changeant, en roſes 
ſes chardons, 
Au talent du,voiſin fait prefere le notre, 


Sparte poſſedoi la valeur, 
Mars ſe plut d'ye former de fameux 
Capitaines, 
Tandis que la molle douceur 
Des arts & des talens rEſpiroit dans 
Athenes. 


De Sparte nos vaillans Germains 
Ont recueilli l' antique gloire : 
Combien de grands exploits ont place 
en leur hiſtoire ! 


Mais s'ils ont trouvẽ les chemins, 
A travers les perils, au temple de M&- 
moire, 
Les fleurs ſe ſanent dans leurs mains 
Dont ils couronnent la victoire. 


C'eſt itoi, le Cygne Saxon 
D'arracher ce talent à la natureavare, 
D'*adoucir, par tes ſoins, d'une langue 

barbare 

La dure pretẽ de ſes tons; 


Ajoute par les chants que ta Muſe 


prepare, 
Aux lau: ers des vainqueurs, dont le 
Germain ſe pare 
Les plus beaux lueriers d' Apollon. 


Parodie ſur les Vers precedens. 


LE Ciel en diſpenſant ſes dons, 
Fut prodigue pour vous, Monarque 
incomparable ! 
Par les talens de Mars, et par ceux 
d'Apollon, 
Aux ſiecles à venir il vous rend reſpect. 
able. 
Si d'un Francois leger, d'un Anglois 
tres profond, 
Le caractère outrẽ leur attire du blime; 
Le votre en équilibre, & toujours ſens 
paſſion 
Ne nous trace partout que ſens & gran - 
deur d'ame, 
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The French of airy genius prove, 
Britannia's ſons profound are known: 
Charm'd by the magic of ſelf-loye, Q 
Each prizes, each prefers his own. 


Vi 

T 

In Sparta, once for arms renown'd, Li 
Marstrain'd his nobleſt ſons of fame; 

Politeſt arts and manners crown'd, v. 
With Attic ſweets, th'Atheman name. 

U 

Su 

From Lacedemon's hardy race C 


Our Germans, fir d with martial rage, 
Dauntleſs to fame, thro' danger, prels, Q 
Ennobled in th' hiſtoric page. 


But ſoon their flow'ry garlands fade, 
And wither from the public view; Li 
No tuneful bard's reforming aid, 
T heirharſh neglected language knew, U 


This taſk, Saxonian Swan ! be thine; 
Thy native tongue, with powerful art E 
In niggard nature's ſpite, refine, 
And ſweetly-melting ſounds impart, 


In Helicowan ſtrains aſſume, | 
And ſwell our German Hero's praiſe, 
Immortal ſhall their laurels bloom, 


Entwin'd with thy Parnaſſian ba) s. 


The Profeſſor's Anſaver. 


HE that diſtinguiſhes but few, 
Was laviſh, matchleſs Prince! to 


ou; 
It a you with the mingled charms 
Ot wiſdom, poetry, and arms, 

And bade you, thus adorn'd, engage 
The wonder of each future age: 

It form'd you in that happy mean 
Thoſe blameable extremes between, 
Of Britiſb genius, too profound, 
And French, for levity renown d. 
Hence, nicely poiz'd, and well refin d, 
T:ve grandeur dignifies your mind; 
Nor clouds of paſſion ever roll, 


T'obſcure the brightneſs of your _ 
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C'eſt ſous vos ẽtendarts, Monarque 
valeureux, 
e Mars forme à preſent de fameux 
Capitaines : 
Vos Germains, animes par vos fait 


_ now, were Cer your ſtandards 
Ys . 

Submits to your corrective eye, 

And forms, as in his noblett ſchools; 
His heroes by your betterrules ; 


glorieux, And hence your Germans rile in tame 
Terniſſent tout I'&clat de la grandeur Superior to the Roman name; 

Romaine. Long exil d from their native home 
Les arts & le ſavoir dans Atheènes 'Th' Athenian Muſes forc'd to roam 

nourris, In ſearch of ſome belov'd retreat, 
Vont chercher au milieu ne vos braves Amid your cohorts fix their cat, 

cohortes 1 your beheics obe, 

0 


Un aſile affur&, et fiers de cette eſcorte 
duivent tranquillement leur protecteur 


And follow where you lead the way. 
Fame sg reeneſt laureat-wicath 0ue;z0 


cheri. And pluck, ſerene in learne cate, 
Ceſt ainſi, Prince unique en vos travaux Leaving th' hiſtorians of your ige, 
guerriers, I inſcribe you on th' immortal pages 


avec un livre en main vous cueilles 
des lauriers, 
Laiſſant i ces temoins d'une immortelle 


Theſe godlike talents uſe ard oon 
May ſmiling Peace, (celeitial hoon !) 
Her blooming olives all divine 


gloire, Around your ſacred temples twine, 
Leſoin de mediter la plus parfait hiſ- This bleſſing, mighty Prince beſtow, 
toire, And every obſtacte o'erthrow, 
Uſez de ces talens ! mais que bientot While, with poetic raptutes wartn'd, 
vos faits I ling the wonders you've perform d- 


Ceignent ſe front ſacrẽ de l'olivede paix! 
Donne z nous la, Grand Roi; ſlurmontes 


Roterdam, Jan. 24, 1758. B. S—1is 


tout obſtacle, 
Et laiſſeʒ nous le ſoin de crier a mi- | 
raclcs | f 
3 Wilt 
Ode, in the ſecond act of Agis, à Tragedy, as it was performed at 15% | q 
Theatre- Royal in Drury-lane, } 
Mrs. Pritchard. þ 
OES approach, tiil now unknown; l 
Diſcord ſhakes the Spartan throne; 
Heav'n avert the ills we fear ! | 
Jove, from high Olympus, hear ! 
CHORUS; 
Ever may his mighty arm 
Save the Spartan ftate from harm f 
Ne'er may proud invaders boaſt x 


Glory from our glory loſt. If 
Light, O Jove, that ſacred fire | | 
Which did Sparta's ſons inſpire, | . 
When the Prince and people ſtrove; $i}: 
Burning with their country's love. 
Xerxes, lord of great alarms, Ill; 
Xerxes touz'd the world to arms. | || 
| Prieſt of Jupiter. Mr. Champneſs; 14 
The Earth was troubled at his hott, 4 
The ſprings were dry d, the rivers loſt; by | 
Dd 4 But ith 
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| But Spartan valour check'd his pride, 

A ſlender band his hoſt defy'd : 

'Thermopylz, (immortal name!) 

Beheld the Perhan tyrant's ſhame. 
Chorus of all. | 

There the brave three hundred dy'd, 

Faithful, by their Prince's fide, 

There they conquer'd tho” they dy d. 
Prieſt of Hercules, My. Beard. 

On earth below, in heav'n above, 

Rever'd, victorious ſon of Jove ! 

Hear, Alcides, hear our pray'r, 

Thy godlike offspring claims thy care. 

CHORUS, 

Agis of thy race divine, 

Try'd in labours like to thine, 
Undaunted, like thee, with monſters he ftrives ; 
The fierceſt of Hydras in faction revives. 

If he falls a ſacrifice, | 

Never more ſhall Sparta riſe ! 


Ode inthe fifth Act. 


Mr. Garrick. 
OURN, ye ſons of Sparta mourn, 
Pour the ſad lamenting ſtrain, 
Wretched people ! land forlorn ! 
Mourn the belt of Princes ſlain. 
Prieſt of Jupiter, Mr, Champne/e. 
He fell not as the warrior falls, 
Whoſe breaſt defends the native walls ; 
To treaſon Agis bow'd his head, 
And by his guilty ſubjects bled : 
Betray'd by thoſe his mercy ſpar'd ; 
Ingratitude was his reward. 
Prieſt of Hercules, Mr. Bearg. 
Yet Agis triumph'd in his fall ; 
X | For Virtue triumphs over all: 
| Great, ſuperior to his fate, 
He only griev'd for Sparta's ſtate : 
When Jove decrees a nation's doom, 
He calls their heroes to the tomb. 
Fearleſs they fall, immortal riſe, 
And claim the freedom of the ſkies. 
Crorvs, | 
Agis triumph'd in his fall, 
Virtue triumphs over all ! 
Such a King ſhall ne'er return, 
Our country and ourſelves we mourn, 


Law awd ot a av at a sd © ot aw aunnd wo: tas 
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Chorus of all. 
Now in peace our Hero lies, 
Ceas'd his toil, his race is run; 
Freedom is the glorious prize 
Agis for his people won. 


An Epitaph upon Johnny Armſtrong. 
RE lies the mortal part of poor Johnny Armſtrong, 
Who from his ſetting out in lite 
Gave an early promiſe of what he afterwards perform'd, 
He enter'd upon the ſervice of the fiel 
With incredible intrepidity, 
And run for a few years 
Almoſt an uninterrupted courſe of victories. 
He got the ſtart of every thing that oppos'd him, 
Was more expeditious than Cæſar, 
And was never known to inſult thoſe he had conquered ; | 
Or detract from thoſe, who were ſuperior to himſelf. 
His temper was always equal, 
Never too much elated with ſucceſs, 
Or dejected in diſtreſs : 
His numerous conteſts teſtify the former, 
And the ſcarcity of his defeats is ſufficient to certify the latter, 
He wanted no other ſpur, a 
Than his own ambition and thirſt of glory: 
If they at any time ever hurry'd him on too raſhly, 
He could patiently bear the curb of him, 
Who was ſet over him. 
To ſum up his public character in a few words; 
If any body ever was, 
He certainly was cut out by Nature for the field, 
In which ſervice he preſerv'd to his dying day, 
A credit to his maſter, and an honour to his country. 


Reader, however you may admire his public character, his private life will 
much more charm you. All his good qualities were intirely the gift of 
Nature; and like a true Houybnhmn, he never ſpoke the thing which was 
not. Want of humanity was never objected to him by ſuch as properly 
conſidered the rank of life he fill'd. He was moderate, neither coſtly, 
nor mean in his diet; ſober even to abſtinence, for he was never known 
to drink a glaſs of wine in his life; or eat of more than one, or two 
things at moſt at a meal; ſo virtuous that he never knew woman. He 
was rather tall in his perſon, of excellent parts, well proportioned, and 
of a beautiful complexion. If he had any religion, it was the religion of 
nature; but the whole tenor of his life ſhews he was no atheiſt. And if 
he did not live in the obſervance of all the commandments, it is but 
jullice to his aſhes to ſay, he never broke one of them to his dying day. 
Wind/or, 
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Tranſlation of à French Ode in Lhyd's Evening Peff, 


GOUBISE and Lorrain in diſpute 
Concerning their hapleſs miſchance 
al of Auſtria, thus ſaid 
'The doughty commander of France, 


© That you always are vanquiſh'd, dear Charles, 
« Surprizes me not, by my troth: 

« For Frederic you know, entre nous, 
© Is more than a match for us both. 


© But at Breſlau how came you to leave 
* So many brave men in diſgrace ? 
Ma foi] I'd have led them all off, 
© If I had been there in your place.” 
« True, anſwer'd Lorrain, I agree, 
„ This you, with your Frenchmen, had done: 
« And mine too had pot clear away, 
« If they like the French, could have run.“ 


Ode on Death. Tranſlated from the French of the King of Pruſſia, by 


Dr. HawKkEsWoORTH. 


E T a few years, or days perhaps, 
Or moments paſs in ſilent lapſe, 


And time to me ſhall be no more ; 
No more theſun theſe eyes ſhall view ; 
Earth o'er theſe limbs her duſt ſhall ftrew, 
And life's fantaſtic dream be o'er, 


Alas ! I touch the dreadful brink, 
From Nature's verge impell'd I fink, 
And endleſs darkneſs wraps me round! 
Yes, Death is ever at my hand, 
Faſt by my bed he takes his ſtand, 
And conſtant at my board is found, 


Earth, air, and fire, and water join 
Againſt this fleeting life of mine, 
And where for ſuccour can I fly? 
If Art with flattering wiles pretend 
To ſhield me like a guardian friend, 
By art, ere Nature bids, I die. 


I ſee this tyrant of the mind, 
This idol fleſh, to duſt conſign'd, 
Once call'd from duſt by Pow'r divine 
Its features change, *tis pale, tis cold 
Hence, dreadful ſpe&re ! to behold 
Thy aſpect, is to make it mine. 


Ard 
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And can I then with guilty pride, . 
Which fear nor ſhame can quell nor hide, 
This flefh till pamper and adorn! 
Thus viewing what I ſoon Hall be, 
Can what I am demand the knee, 
Or look on aught around with ſcorn ? 


But then this ſpark that warms, that guides, 

That lives, that thinks, what fate betides? 
Can this be duſt, a kneaded clod! 

This yield to death! the ſoul, the mind, 

That meaſures heav'n, and mounts the wind, 
That knows at once itſelf and God? 


Great Cauſe of all, above, below, 
Who knows Thee muſt for ever know, 
Immortal and divine ! 
Thy image on my ſoul impreſt, 
Of endleſs being is the teſt, 
And bids Eternity be mine! 


Tranſporting thought !—but I am ſure 
11 hat endleſs life will joy ſecure ? 
Joys only to the juſt decreed ! 
The guilty wretch, wt hes goes 
Where vengeance endleſs life beſtows, 
That endleſs miſery may ſucceed. 


Great God! how aweful is the ſcene ! 
A breath, a tranſient breath between; 
And can I jeſt, and laugh, and play! 
To earth, alas! too firmly bound, 
Trees deeply rooted in the ground, 
Are ſhiver'd when they're torn away. 


Vain joys, which envy'd greatneſs gains, 
How do ye bind with ſilken chains, 
Which aſk Herculean ſtrength to break ! 
How with new terrors have ye arm'd 
'The power whoſe ſlighteſt glance alarm'd ! 
How many deaths of one ye make 


Yet, dumb with wonder I behold 
Man's thoughtleſs race, in error bold, 
Forget or ſcorn the /awws of Death; 
With 7he/e no projects coincide, 
Nor vows, nor toils, nor hopes, they guide, 
Each thinks he draws immortal breath. 


Each, blind to fate*s approaching hour, 
Intrigues, or fights, for wealth, or power, 


ALL 


And 


| 
| 
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And ſlumb'ring dangers dare provoke : 
And he, who tott'ring ſcarce ſuſtains 
A cent'ry's age, plans future gains, 

And feels an unexpected ſtroke. 


Go on, unbridled deſp'rate band, 
Scorn rocks, gulphs, winds, ſearch ſea and land, 
And ſpoil new worlds wherever found. 
Seize, haſte to ſeize, the glitCring prize, 
And ſighs and tears, and pray'rs deſpiſe, 
Nor ſpare the temple's holy ground. 


They go, ſucceed, but look again, 
The deſp'rate band you ſeek in vain, 
Now trod in duſt the peaſant's ſcorn, 


But who that ſaw their treaſures ſwell, 


That heard the inſatiate vow rebel, 
Would e'er have thought them mortal born? 


See the world's Vitor mounts his car, | 
Blood marks his progreſs wide and far, 
Sure he ſhall reign while ages fly ; 

No, vaniſh'd like a morning cloud, 
The Hero was but juſt allow'd 
To fight, to conquer, and to die. 


And is it true, I aſk with dread, 

That nations heap'd on nations bled 
Beneath his chariot's fervid wheel, 

With trophies to adorn the ſpot 

Where his pale corſe was left to rot, 
And doom'd the hungry reptile's meal! 


Yes, Fortune, weary'd with her play, 
Her toy, this Hero, caſts away, 

And ſcarce the form of Man is ſeen : 
Awe chills my breaſt, my eyes o'erflow, 
Around my brows no roſes glow, 

The cypreſs mine, funereal green! 


Yet in this hour of grief and fears, 

When aweful Truth unveil'd appears, 
Some power unknown uſurps my breaſt ; 

Back to the world my thoughts are led, 

My feet in Folly's lab'rinth tread,} 

And fancy dreams that life is bleſt. 


How weak an Empreſs is the Mind, 
Whom Pleaſure's flow'ry wreaths can bind, 
And captive to her altars lead ! 
Weak Reaſon yields to Phrenzy's rage, 
And all the world is Folly's ſtage, 
And all that act are fools indeed, 
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And yet this ſtrange, this ſudden flight, 
From gloomy cares to gay delight, 
This fickleneſs, ſo light and vain, 
In life's deluſive tranſient dream, 
When men nor things are what they ſeem, 
Is all the real good we gain. 


Epiſtle from the King of Pruss1a to Monfieur Vol TAE. Tranſlated | 


by J. G. CoorEx, Eg: 


OLTAIRE, believe me, were I now 
In private life's calm ſtation plac'd, 

Let Heav'n for Nature's wants allow, 
With cold indif*rence would I view 
Departing Fortune's winged haſte, 
And at the Goddeſs laugh like you. 
Th' inſipid farce of tedious ſtate, 
ier duty's real weight, 
The faithleſs courtier's ſupple bow, 
The fickle multitude's careſs, 
And flatt'rer's wordy emptineſs, 
By long experience well I know; 
And, tho? a Prince and Poet born, 
Vain blandiſhments of glory ſcorn. 
For when the ruthleſs ſheers of fate 
Have cut my life's precarious thread, 
And rank me with th* unconſcious dead, 
What wilPt avail that I was great, 
Or that th' uncertain tongue of fame 
In mem'ry's temple chants my name ? 
One bliſsful moment whilſt we live 
Weighs more than ages of renown ; 
What then do Potentates receive 
Of good peculiarly their own ? 
Sweet eaſe, and unaffected joy, 
Domeſtic peace and ſportive pleaſure, 
The regal throne and palace fly, 
And, born for liberty, prefer 
Soft ſilent ſcenes of lovely leiſure 
To, what we Monarchs buy ſo dear, 
The thorny pomp of ſcepter'd care. 
My pain or bliſs ſhall ne'er depend 
On fickle Fortune's caſual flight, 
For, whether ſhe's my foe or friend, 
In calm repoſe I'M paſs the night; 
And ne'er by watchful homage own 
I court her ſmile, or fear her frown, 
But from our ſtations we derive 
Unerring precepts how to live, 


And 
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And certain deeds each rank calls forth, 
By which is meaſur'd human worth. 
Voltaire, within his private cell, 

In realms where ancient honeſty 

Is patrimonial property, 

And ſacred Freedom loves to dwell, 

May give up all his peaceful mind, 
Guided by Plato's deathleſs page, 

In filent ſolitude refign'd . 

To the mild virtues of a ſage; 

But I, gainſt whom wild whirlwinds wage 
Fierce war with wreck-denouncing wing, 


| Mult be, to face the tempeſt's rage, 


In thought, in life, and death a King. 


WinxrER, & Poem, being à tranſlation of Mr. William Thoursos': 


Ope BRUMALISs. 


* 


By the Reverend Mr. TaTTERSAL, late Fellow of Trinity College, 


Cambridge. 


AS no longer now appear 
The ſofter ſeaſons of the year. 


Of ſports and loves what Muſe now ſings ? 


Away my lyre ;—boy, break the firings. 


Old joyleſs Winter, who diſdains 
Your Prightly, flow'ry, Attic ſtrains, 
Wrapt into ſable, calls for airs, 
Rough, gloomy, as the rug he wears. 


Pleaſure, for ever on the wing, 
Wild, wanton, reſtleſs, flutt'ring thing, 
Airy ſprings by with ſudden ſpeed, 
Swifter than Maro's flying ſteed. 


Ah ! where is hid the ſylvan ſcene, 
The leafy ſhade, the vernal green ? 
In Flora's meads the ſweets that grew, 
Colours which Nature's pencil drew, 
Chaplets, the buſt of Pope might wear, 


Worthy to bloom around Ianthe's hair? 


Gay-mantled Spring away is flown, 
The filver-trefſed Summer's gone, 
And golden Autumn ; nought remains 
But Winter with his iron chains, 


The feather-footed hours that fly, 


Say. "DO life thus paſſes by. aka 
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What ſhall the wiſe, the prudent? they 
Will ſeize the bounty of to- day, | 
And proſtrate to the Gods their grateful homage pay. 


The man, whom Iſis' ſtream inſpires, 
Whom Pallas owns, and Phœbus fires, 
Whom Suada, ſmiling goddeſs, deigns 
To guide in ſweet Hyblzan plains, 

He Winter's ſtorms, undaunted ſtill, ſuſtains, 


Black low'ring ſkies ne'er hurt the breaſt 
By white-rob'd Innocence poſſeſt. 
Roar as ye liſt, ye winds, begin. 
Virtue proclaims fair Peace within; 
Ethereal pow'r ! 'tis you that bring 
Ihe balmy Zephyrs, and reſtore the Spring. 


The Pleaſures of the Mind. 


Kn Nature with a mother's joys 
Her every art to charm employs, 
For man the golden King of day 

Pours light, health, beauty, in his ray. 
The morn in ſilver treſſes bright, 

With milder charms ſalutes his ſight, 

And Night her ſnadowy curtain draws, 
Indulging ſleep's refreſhing pauſe: 

For man the purple- finger d Hours, 

Dreſs beauteous Spring in new-born flow'rs. 
Teach her to breathe a rich perfume, 

And ſmile with eye-inchanting bloom. 
Then ripe in beauty's glowing pride, 
Blithe Summer, So/'s refulgent bride, 

Bids Plenty revel o'er the plains, 

And carol heart-enlivening ſtrains. 

Next Autumn calls the ſylvan pow'rs, 

To lay him ſoft in ſhady bow'rs, 

Where grape and nectarine, plumb and peach, 
May tempting hang within his reach! 
Laſt, Winter comes to rulethe year, 

In ſweet viciflitude ſevere ; 

See him on Zembla's mountains ſtand, 

He ſtretches out his palſied hand, 

And all his magazines unfold 

Their copious hoards of ice and cold : 
The hail in vollies rattles round, 

The ſnow deſcending, ſhrouds the ground: 
Deep bellowing burſts of thunder roll, 
And pleaſing horror ſwells the ſoul. 


With 
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With ſtill improv'd delight, the Mind 
Behold her powers unconfin'd, 

She roves with Nature, and explains 
What virtues live in ſecret veins 

Of herbs ; bids Florg's children riſe 

In naked beauty to her eyes, 

To the ſoft ſerenade of gales 
Thro' Ocean's liquid realms ſhe ſails, 
Thro? pearly worlds, thro? coral groves, 
Where every ſcaly wonder roves : 
With Phebaus, in his chariot driv'n, 
She journeys thro' th expanſe of heaven: 
Now rolling round on Saturn's ring, 
Now roving on the comet's wing, 

And urging ſtill her airy flight, 

She gains thoſe ſmiling realms of light, 
Where ſons of bliſs, immortals dwell, 
In golden groves of Aſphodel. 

Now conſcious of celeſtial skill. 

Her forming pow'r ſhe tries at will, 


Her pencil weds aſſenting dies, 


And ſee a new-born world ariſe. 

Here charms the eye the bloſſom'd grove, 
Where, looking bliſs, young lovers rove 
There ſerpentine the river glides, 

And nibbling flocks adorn its ſides. 
Soft'ning to fleſh the marble lives, 

And takes each attitude ſhe gives: 

Here nerv'd to ſtrength the hero ſtands, 
There orators _—_ their hands, 

'The patriot here, by Freedom's ſide, 
Smiling pours out the vital tide ; 

Here Beauty charms the gazing eye, 
The Loves and Graces waiting by : 
Is it the breeze that wakes the ſpring ? 
Or ſay, does Philemela ing, 

And bid the liſt'ning ear rejoice ? 

"Tis Muſic tunes her heav'aly voice, 

Her voice of ſweeteſt skill to raiſe 

The drooping heart ten thouſand ways: 
Now heav'n-caught fury fires the ſoul, 
And ſpurning oft earth's dull controul. 
Vent'rous ſhe wings her full-plum'd flight, 
Deteas dew regions of delight ; 

Led by enchantreſs Fancy roves 

The Muſes gay ideal groves, 


Where countleſs beings ſtrike her eye, 


Confus'd in glitt'ring novelty : 
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But what the varied year's delight, 

Or what the mental ken ſo bright, 

Or what the kind aſpiring Muſes, 

To bliſs that genuine love transfuſes! 
The parent's fond impaſſion'd flow, 

The filial, duteous, grateful glow, 
Congenial friendſhip, heav* ay true, 

And pity preſſing balmy dew ; 

The feaſt of Converſe, that diſpenſes 
Bliſs to the heart, and all the ſenſes, 
Where Reaſon, Mirth, Good-humour lit, 
And beauty ſparkles into wit. 
Hete too, as in the natural ſcene, 
Triumphs the Mind, creative queen, 
Here F ancy, with alluſion kind 
Indulges ev'ry longing mind, 

Brings to the lover in deſpair 

His mutually-impaſſion'd fair, 


| 


Adorns the meaneſt female face 


With beauties cull'd from ev'ry grace 
Inſtructs Ambition's ſlave to nod, 
And bids the reptile ſoar a God, 
Applauds the bard's proſaic ſongs, 
Gives eloquence to ſtam'ring tongues, 
Lets Ocean's ſons their haven gain, 
Unbinds the captive's galling chain; 
On poverty each joy beſtows, 
From rich humanity that flows, 
Gives her at once herſelf to bleſs, 
And charm the Virtues in diſtreſs, 
Vet {till reſerves the ſapient mind, 
Her darling free-born joy behind, 
When with fond eyes the loves to trace 
The beauties of her moral race, 
And with blithe confidence can ſay 
She liv'd with Virtue ev'ry day, 
That till ſhe urg'd life's great deſign, 
To fit herſelf with bliſs divine. 
Then Conſcience lends the plauſive note 
Thro' ev'ry ſenſe of joy to float, 
Strikes muſic from each vital ſtring 
That envies not when angels ſing, | 
Diſſolv'd in extacy ſhe lies, 
And ſweetly pre- enjoys the ſkies. 
To,PEACE. 

+ OME lovely gentle Peace of mind 

With all thy Toitive nymphs around, 
Content with Innocence combin'd, 

With wreaths of ſacred olive crown'd. 

Vor. I. Ee 
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Come thou, that lov'ſt the walk at eve, | 
The banks of murm'ring ſtreams along, 

'That loves the crouded court to leave, 
And hear the milk-maid's imple ſong. 

That lov'ſt with Contemplation's eye 
The headlong cataract to view, 


That foams and thunders from on high, 


While echoes oft the ſound renew. 


That lov'ſt the dark ſequeſter'd wood, 

Where Silence ſpreads her brooding wings, 
Nor leſs the lake's tranſlucent flood, 

The moſſy grotts and bubbling ſprings. 


With thee the lamp of Wiſdom burns, 
The guiding light to realms above ; 

With thee the raptur'd mortal learns 
'The wonders of celeſtial love. 


With thee, the poor have endleſs wealth, 
And ſacred freedom glads the ſlave, 
With thee ! the ſick rejoice in health, 
The weak are ſtrong, the fearful brave. 
O lovely gentle Peace of mind 
Be thou on earth my conſtant Saal 
With thee, whate'er on earth 1 find, 
The pledge of heaven ſhall make me bleſt. 


To a Kinſman, on his intended Marriage. 


3 
EE! the wild herds of nymphs and ſwains! 
A deſpicable throng : 
See! how they ſtrive in Hymen's chains, 
And drag their plagues along. 
2 


Keen Anguiſh, Hate, or waſting Care 
On every footſtep treads, f 

While pining Want, and black Deſpair 
Hang hov'ring o'er their heads. 


Yet fools in crouds 1 ſtill 
Through the ſame thoughtleſs road, 

Which leads far wide from Wiſdom's hill, 
To Sorrow's dark abode. 


See ! how they ruſh before the prieſt, 
And bid his altars ſmoke : 

He deems them juſt above the beaſt, 
The fitter for the yoke. 


8. F ondly 
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; 5 
Fondly they view the golden gate, 
And haſte to enter in, 
Where Mirth diſplays its guileful bait, 
And veils the ſnare within. 


6. 
Blind Cupid helps the dire deceit, 
As Folly guides his hand, | 
And laughing Momus hides the cheat, 
Till Fancy ties the band. 


Then for a while in oiddy noiſe 
The revels ſhake the plain : 
One hour is ſpent in empty joys, 
And All beyond is pain. 
8 


The dawn appears ! the ſhades retire ! 
And the gay viſion flies : 

Loſt are the dreams of fond deſire : 
But ſolid woes ariſe, 


In ſtrong tumultuous afons toſt, 
Their comforts ſoon are dead: 

Fair Peace and Happineſs are loſt, 
And Hope for ever fled. 


; 10, 
Juſt is their doom. Tis luſt ; *tis gold; 
*Tis Sex alone can pleaſe ; 
While mercenary Love is ſold, 
And pairs ſuch minds as theſe. 
11 


The village ſwain thus views his flock, 
And governs abſolute : 

Whilſt he attentive rears his ſtock, 
And couples every brute. 

ES 12. 

Such common things may well be bound 
With any of their kind: 

But who, young kinſman, ſhall be found 
To match thy nobler mind. 


13. 
The brighteſt nymphs 4 croud our ſcenes, 

And bid the world admire, 

Are but ſome finerclay machines, 

Void of celeſtial fire, 

14. 
Thus China's vaſes . 

Trim, gaudy, ſmooth, and gay; 
Whilſt gazing females bleſs the fight 
And with their hearts away. | | 

Ee 2 15. 80 
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1 . i 
So ſhine themſelves in day's dreſs ; 


As clear their poliſh'd ſkin ; 
But elſe tis all vaſt emptineſs, 
Or duſt and filth within. 
16. 


Uſeleſs zlike the painted jar, 


And ſhowy tinſel maid : 
Both charm the ſenfes, viewed afar, 
And pall when near diſplay'd. 


Bluſhes and Virtue hence are fled, 
In theſe degen'rate days : 

This huge rotundity we tread 
And loſt mankind decays. 

18. 

Few heavenly forms adorn the ſtage, 
Since Nature waxes old : 

One is the labour of an age 
Wrought in à perfect mould. 


19. 
Could I but find that ſingle She, 


Incomparable Boy! 
Stamp'd by the hand which fafhion'd Thee, 
And pure without alloy. 


20. 
Then ſhould my Muſe to Hymen bend, 
And ſhout bis wheels along: 
With eager joy his ſteps attend, 
And tune the grateful ſong. »-- 
21. 
And lo! propitious to my vows, 
Behold the God appears, 
Smiling he leads thy deſtin'd ſpouſe, 
And chaſes all my fears. 
22. 
Fair Virgin, hail! hail, blooming Fair 
Thrice hail ! exalted Maid! 
High as my warmeſt wiſhes were, 
1 hey nobly here are paid. 
| 23. 
leſt are mine eyes which view the ſight ; 
But doubly bleſt is He | 
Who gives thy gentle thoughts delight, 
And reſts his ſoul on Thee. 
24. 
With conſcious ae thy moves 
Where Honour points the way ; 
Sage Pallas all her ſteps approves, 
Aud plads the nuptial day. 


The latter part of Chap. VI. of St. Matthew, Paraphraſed. 


Ry the late celebrated Mr. Thnousox, Author of the SEASONS. 
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Here praiſe is weak; here words are vain; 
Let Fancy reign ſupreme; 
Since Pope in his ſublimeſt ſtrain, 
Muſt ſink beneath the theme. 


| W HEN my breaſt labours with oppreſſive care, 
| And o'er my cheek deſcends the falling tear, 

While all my warring paſſions are at ſtrife, 

Oh, let me liſten to the word of life! 

Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 

And thus he rais'd from earth the drooping heart. 

Think not, when all your ſcanty ſtores afford 

Is ſpread at once upon the ſparing board ; 

Think not, when worn the homely robe appears, 

While on the roof the howling tempeſt bears ; 

What farther ſhall this feeble life ſuſtain, 

And what ſhall cloath theſe ſhivering limbs again, 

Say, does not life its nouriſhment exceed ? 

And the fair body its inveſting weed ? 

Behold ! and look away your low deſpair... 

See the light tenants of the barren air : 

To them, nor ſtores, nor granaries, belong, 

Nought, but the woodland, and the pleaſing ſong ; 

Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends his eye 

On the leaft wing that flits along the ſky. 

To him they fing, when Spring renews the plain, 

To him they cry in Winter's pinching reign ; 

Nor is their muſic, nor their plaint in vain : 

He hears the gay, and the diſtreſsful call, 

And with unſparing bounty fills them all. 

Obſerve the riſing lilly's ſnowy grace, 

Obſerve the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil nor ſpin, but careleſs grow, 

Yet ſee how warm they bluſh ! how bright they glow ! 

What regal veſtments can with them compare | 

What King ſo ſhining ! or what Queen ſo fair! 

If, careleſs thus the fowls of heav'n he feeds, 

If, o'er the fields ſuch lucid robes he ſpreads ; 

Will he not care for you, ye faithleſs ſay ! 

Is he unwiſe, or are you leſs than they ? | 
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On reading Hurenixsox on the Paſſions. 


5 TH Oo who thro? Nature's various faults canſt rove, 


And ſhew what ſprings our eager paſhons move, 
Teach us to combat anger, grief, and fear, 
Recall the figh, and drop the falling tear. 
Oh ! be thy ſoft philoſophy addreft 
To the untroubled ear and tranquil breaſt! 
To theſe be all thy peaceful maxims taught, 
Who idly roam amidſt a calm of thought; 
Whoſe ſouls were ne'er by love or hate poſſeſt, 
Who ne'er were wretched, and who ne'er were bleſt ; 
Whoſe fainter wiſhes, pleaſures, fears, remain, 
Dreams but of bliſs, and ſhadows but of pain. 
Serenely ſtupid. — So ſome ſhallow ſtream, 
% Flows gently thro? the valley, ſtill the ſame ; 
* Whom no rude windscan ever diſcompoſe, 
Who fears no winter rains, nor falling ſnows, 
«© But ſlowly down its flow'ry border creeps, 
„While the ſoft zephyr on its boſom ſleeps.” 
Oh! could'ſ thou teach the tortur'd ſoul to know, 
With patience, each extreme of human woe; 
To bear with ills, and unrepining prove 
The frowns of fortune, and the racks of love; 
Still ſhould my breaſt ſome pious moment ſhare, 
Still riſe ſaperior to each threatening care, 
Nor fear approaching ills, or diſtant woes, 
But in Philemon's abſence find repoſe. 


EPHELINDA. . 


To FEAR. 


Thou, dread foe to honour, wealth, and fame, 


Whoſe tongue can quell the ſtrong, the fierce can tame, 


Relentleſs Fear! ah! why did fate ordain 

My trembling heart to own thy iron feign ? 
There are, thrice happy! who difdain thy ſway, 
The merchant wand'ring o'er the wat'ry way; 
The chief ſerene before th' aſſaulted wall; 
The climbing ſtateſman rhoughtleſs of his fall; 
All whom the love of wealth or pow'r inſpires, 
And all who burn with proud Ambition's fires; 
But peaceful bards thy conſtant preſence know, 
O thou of ev'ry glorious deed the foe ! 

Of thee the filent ſtudious race complains, 

And Learning groans a captive in thy chains : 
The ſecret wiſh when ſome fair object moves, 
And cautious Reaſon what we wiſh approves, 
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Thy gorgon front forbids to graſp the prize, 

And ſeas are ſpread betwixt — mountains riſe. 
Thy magic arts a thouſand phantoms raiſe, 

And fancy'd deaths and dangers fill our ways; 
With ſmiling Hope you wage eternal ſtrife, 
And-envious ſnatch the cup of joy from life, . 
O leave, tremendous power ! the blameleſs breaſt, 
Of guilt alone the tyrant, and the gueſt; 

Go, and thy train of ſable horrors ſpread 
Where Murder meditates the future deed, 

Where Rapine watches for the gloom of night, 
And lawleſs Paſſion pants for others? right; 

Go to the bad, but from the good recede, 

No more the foe of ev'ry glorious deed. 


The Lover CuRreD. 
Initated from the Italian of Merasras10. 


THE indulgent gods unveiling thy deceit, 
Nice, at length have pity'd the diſtreſt: 
The wretch ſo late a captive in thy net, 
Is now with freedom, real freedom, bleſt. 


No more to hide my love, deſpair and ſhame, 
My brow difſembled airs of ſcorn diſplays : * 
No more my colour changes at thy name, 
Nor beats my heart tumultuous when I gaze. 


Dream I? no more in dreams thy form] ſee : 
No more thy charms my earlieſt thought employ : 
 Thou'rt abſent, I perceive no wiſh for thee ; 
Thou'rt preſent, and I feel nor pain, nor joy. 


Calm I can meet, and calm can paſs thee by; 
- Unhumbled can reflect I fail'd to pleaſe ; 
Can talk about thy lip or radiant eye; | 
Nay, talk with rivals, and yet talk with eaſe. 


Frown'ſt thou diſdainful ? know thy frowns are vain ! 
Smil'ſt thou? thy ſmiles no extacies impart : 
Thoſe lips no more their wonted power retain z 
Nor find thoſe eyes a pailage to my heart. 
If now of gay, or gloomy mood [ be: 
Nor thou the bliſs creat'ſt, nor thou the care: 
Hills, woods, and meads can pleaſe tho? far from thee ; 
Nor lours the deſart leſs when thou art there. 


Still, when I view theo, I confeſs thee fair; 
Yet equal charms in other nymphs allow : 
And (may thy ei the rude expreſſion bear!) 
That face, once faultleſs, is not faultleſs now. 
Ee 4 | When 
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When from my tortur'd heart the ſhaft I drew, 
Sighs, ſtruggling after ſighs, convulſive ſtole: 
For oh! *twas hard thy empire to ſubdue; - 
'T was hard th* impetuous paſſion to controul. 
The linnet, flattring on the bird-lime ſprays, 


Thus leaves his captiv'd feathers, and is free; 


Put ſoon his little wings new plum*d diſplays, 
And flies with caution by the fatal tree. 

So much of freedom and of eaſe I boaſt ; 
Miſtaken Nice thinks I ſtill adore : 

But do not thoſe declaim on hardſhips moſt, 
Who moſt have felt them, and who feel no more? 


The warrior thus deſcribes th' embattled pa 294 


Thus bares his ſcars, thus fighs his perils o'er : 
Thus the freed ſlave o'erjoy'd points out the chain, 

Which late he dragg'd on Afric's hoſtile ſhore. 
1. of freedom, *tis the theme I love, 

or care if Nice credit what I ſay; 

I ſpeak, nor curious aſk, if ſhe approve, 

Or, when ſhe names me, 1f ſhe's grave or gay. 
Thus parts a fickle fair, and lover true; 

Let thoſe, who loſe the moſt, the moſt regret ! 
A heart fo faithful thou can't ne'er ſubdue; 

It is not hard to find a new coquet, 


The IxDian PHILOSOPHER. + 


I, | 
W H Y ſhould our joys transform to pain 
Why gentle Hymen's filken chain 
A plague of iron prove ? 
Good Gods ! *tis ſtrange the chain that binds 
Millions of hands, ſhould leave their minds 
At ſuch a looſe from love ! | 


| 2. 

In vain I fought the wond'rous cauſe, 
Search'd the wide fields of Nature's laws, 
And urg'd the ſchools in vain ; 
Till deep in thought, within my breaſt 
My ſoul retir'd, and Slumber dreſt 

A bright inſtructive ſcene. 


O'er the wide land, BY croſs the tide, 
On Fancy's airy wing I ride; 
Sweet rapture of the mind ! 
Till on the banks of Ganges' flood, 
In a tall ancient grove I ſtood, | 
For ſacred uſe deſign'd, 


4. Hard 
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Hard by a venerable prtel, | 

Ris'n with his God, the Sun, from reſt, 
Began his morning ſong : 

Thrice he conjur'd the murm'ring ſtream, 

'The birth of ſouls was all his theme, 
And half divine his tongue. 


He ſang th' eternal rolling flame, 
That vital maſs that's ſtill the ſame, 
Does all our minds compoſe; 
Whence ſhap'd in twice ten thouſand frames, 
Whence differing ſouls of different names 
And different paſſions roſe. 
6 


The mighty Pow'r that form'd the mind, 
One mould for ev'ry two defign'd ; 
Then bleſt the new-born pair: 
This be a match for this, he faid ; 
Then down he ſent the ſouls he made, 
To ſeek them bodies here. 


But parting from their . abodes, 
They loſt their fellows on the roads, 
And never join'd their hands: 

O cruel chance, and croſſing Fates! 
Our Eaſtern ſouls have loſt their mates 
On Europe's barbarous lands. 

8. 
Thus ſung the wond'rous Indian bard ; 
My liſt'nig ear attentive hear'd ; 
Whilſt Ganges ceas'd to flow ; 
Sure then, ſaid I, cou'd I but ſee 
The gentle Nymph that twin'd with me, 
I might be happy too. | 


Some courteous angel cel me where, 

What diſtant lands the unknown fair, 
Or diſtant ſeas detain ; 

Swift as the wheel of nature rolls; 

I'd fly to meet and mingle ſouls, 
And wear the joyful chain. 
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To the Nymen of P*** Wars. 


wn— iy wp Tt yeuey ior. Hom, 


I. 
Green-ſtol'd Nymph, whoſe fount reſtor'd my Fair, 
When Sickneſs crop'd the beauties of her face ; 
Ne'er may the rainy South thy pow'rs impair, 4 
May never reptile foul of ſtream diſgrace. ' 
„ 
While on the I — deep-harrowing Winter reigns, 
Not the leaſt wrinkle may thy Parface know; 
And while the north binds E— in icy chains, 
In lapſe unfetter'd may thy waters flow. 
| III. | 
May rw. b firſt cowſlips on thy borders bloom 
Thy banks firſt echo to the cuckoo's lay ; 
Firſt round thee,' Fragrance fling each rich perfume ; | 
Thy thickets firſt * the noon-tide ray. 
What time blythe Auguſt on the margin plays, 
To thee, ſweet-featur'd Nymph (fo Jove ordains) 
Each year bland Health a ſolemn viſit pays, | 
And, while thy groves "my green, with thee remains. 


O may no wayward hags, of aſpect foul, 
Brew their dire potions near thy willowed ſpring 
Nor melt the waxen ſemblance, as they howl 
Dread orgies to their enn king. 
VI 


But oft, when Night has hung with black the ſky, 
And only Heſper ſheds his ſilent ray, 
May dapper Fays around their revels ply, 
Till Chanticleer awake the dawn of day. 
VII. 
Oft may their muſic lonely trav'lers cheer, 
And fwains belated oft their lights perceive ; 
I hy rills ſhall ſtop their dimly courſe to hear, 
And love-lorn Philomel forget to grieve. 


May gay-dreſt Pleaſure, wanton on thy plains, _ 
May vaſt increaſe thy ploughman's toil repay ; 

May never clarion fright thy peaceful ſwains, 
Nor battle tear them from their wives away. 


IX. Thy 
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IX. 
Thy healing powers the Youth ſhall yearly ſing, 
And Age, recruited, wreaths on thee beſtow ; 
For, truſt the preſcient Muſe, O virtuous Spring ! 
While murmurs Helicon, thy fount ſhall flow. 
X . 


Not mine, be told the truth, not mine the lays, 
Unheard, the favour of the Nine I ſue ; 
Love cull'd this chaplet of immortal praiſe, 
And grateful ſprinkled with Caſtalian dew. 


An Epiſode, From Avon; a Prem is three parts. 


N ages paſt, as holy bards record, 
Locrine of fair Loegria's fields was lord ; 
From Brutus he; who ſpread at Heav'n's command 
His fated fails for Albion's happy land: 
His fails the valiant Corinzus bore 
His bold aſſociate to the chalky ſhore. 


Tho? much the chief for arduous deeds might claim, 
His daughter's beauty match'd his arms in his fame. 


Yet lovely as ſhe ſhone, ſhe ſhone in vain 
To Locrine's eyes, and met with cold diſdain : 
Tho? to give firmneſs to the tott'ring throne, 
And make her father's dreaded power his own, 
The Prince with pray'rs and policy comply'd, 
And made the lighted Gueldolen his bride. 
Peace took her flight, for Love had never ſpread 
His joyous pinions o'er the nuptial bed. 
But ſoon th' ill-fated chief was doom'd to prove 
The power of charms and tyranny of love. 
When fled the Hun before his conqu'ring hoſt, 
And left his name to boiſtrous Humber's coaſt, 
A Nymph as Summer warm, and ſweet as Spring, 
Enrich'd the ſpoils of fair Loegria's King, 
The victor's eye the lovely captive ſeiz' 
At once ſhe pain'd him, and at once ſhe pleas'd; 
Diftreſs had ſoften'd ev'ry tender grace, 
And pour'd reſiſtleſs languor o'er ; face. 
Love made th aſſault, and ſoon at large poſſeſs'd, 
With all a conqu'ror's pomp, his yielding breaſt ; 
While her great father's aweful pow'r alone 
Secur'd the ſlighted Gueldolen the throne : 
With her awhile the glitt'ring pride remain'd, 
But bright Eſtrildis only charm'd and reign'd. 
The fair, not con ſcious of the ſacred claim, 
Approv'd his paſſion, as ſhe ſhar'd his flame. 
But Locrine ſought the ſylvan ſnade among, 
Studious of peace, and mindful of the wrong, 
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Some ſtill retreat ; remov'd from curious eyes | 

Of the herce rival, or aſſiduous ſpies. N ef 7 
As flies the parent bird on wings of fear, 

And anguiſh'd ſees the watchful ſhepherd near, 

Now ſtops, and looks, and heaves the downy breaſt, 

Then trembling hurries to the ſecret neſt: 

So the fond Prince his cautious viſits paid: | 

So fear'd obſervance, and ſo watch'd the ſhade, 

Their paſſion here the lovely Sabra crown'd, 

In life as blameleſs, as in death renown'd, 

Behold the ſweet but unexpanded roſe, 

Behold in bright effulgence when it glows: 

The Virgin thus gave hints of ev'ry grace 

That time had open'd in her parent 2 | 

Harmonious health of mind and body bleſg'd 

Her days with pleaſure, and her nights with reſt; 

No care had love for her, no torments hate,' 

No charms ambition, or allurements ſtate. | 

Sweet were thy days ere Locrine's reſtleſs mind 

Diſdain'd the grant of even a bliſs confin'd. | 

But tho” %s giddy cup we wiſely blend, 

Folly's light froth will yet at laſt aſcend. 

Thus when the Queen enough diſtreſs'd to prove 

The ſharp reflection of rejected love, 

Wept her great fire, who full of years and praiſe 

Had ſeaPd the glorious records of his days; 

He gave the ſcepter to the fav'rite fair, 
That one the kingdom, and the King might ſhare. 
The ſacred vows of holy love abus d. 
Her glory darken'd, and her crown refus'd, ' 
Her charms deteſted, and a rival bleſs'd, 
Were wrongs the Queen in tented fields redreſs'd ; 
There ſtern Revenge dug Locrine's early grave, 
And ſunk the fair beneath th* avenging wave. 
Enough is given to owe, enough to pride, 
Eſtrildis wrong'd zhee, and Eſtrildis died. — 
Inſatiate fury what has Sabra done? 

Or wherefore expiates errors not her own ? 

See Death's dread agents hide their reeking hands, 
And ſtart with horror at thy dire commands. ; 
O feel her tears! O read her ſuaſive eyes! 

But what can ruthleſs jealouſy ſuffice? 

For trembling as it flow'd, the ſedgy ſtream 
Receiv'd the virgin, aud retain'd her name. 
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Ferſes written at the gardens of WILLIAM SHENSTONE, Ez near Birming- 
| ham, 1756. 


Ille terrarum mihi præter omnes 
Angulus ridet. | Hor, 


X7 OULD you theſe lov'd receſſes trace, 

And view fair Nature's modeſt face ? 

See her in every field-flow'r bloom? 

O'er every thicket ſhed' perfume ? 

Buy verdant groves, and vocal hills, 

By moſly grotts near purling rills, 

N here er you turn your wondering eyes, 

Behold her win without diſguiſe ! 
What tho? no pageant trifles Here, 

As in the glare of courts, appear ; 

'Tho? rarely here be heard the name 

Of rank, of title, pow'r, or fame; 

Yet, if ingenuous be your mind, 

A bliſs more pure and unconfin'd 

Your ſtep attends—Draw freely nigh, 

And meet the bard's benignant eye : 

On him: no pendant forms await : 

No proud reſerve ſhuts up his gate; 

No ſpleen, no party-views controul 

'That warm benevolence of ſoul, 

Which prompts-the candid friendly part ; 

Regardleſs of each gainful art; 

Regardleſs of the world's acclaim; 

And courteous with no ſelfiſh aim. 

Draw freely nigh, and welcome find, 

If not the coſtly, yet the kind: 

O! he will lead you to the cells 

Where every Mu/e and Virtue dwells? 

Where the green Dryads guard his woods; 

Where the blue Naiads guide his floods; 

Where all the ſiſter Graces, gay, 

That ſhap'd his walk's meand'ring way, 

Stark naked, or but wreath'd with flow'rs, 

Lie ſlumbering ſoft beneath his bow' rs. 
Wak'd by the ſtock-dove's melting ſtrain 

Behold them riſe! and, with the train 

Of nymphs that haunt the ſtream or grove, 

Or o'er the flow'ry champain rove, 

Join hand in hand, attentive gaze 

And mark the Dance's myitic maze. 
Such is the <vavirg line, they cry, 

% For ever dear to Fancy's eye! 

Von ſtream that wanders down the dale, 

The ſpiral wood, the winding vale, 
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© The path, which wrought with hidden (kill, 
% Slow twining ſcales yon diſtant hill 8 
With fir inveſted—all combine 
« To recommend the waving line. 
„The wreathed rod of Bacchus fair, 
« The ringlets of Apollo's hair, 
« 'The wand by Maia's offspring born, 
„ The ſmooth volutes of Ammon's horn, 
«« The ſtructure of the ian dame, 
« And each fair female's beauteous frame, 
« Shew, to the pupils of deſign, 
The triumphs of the waving line.” 
Then gaze, and mark. that union ſweet, 
Where fair Convex and Concave meet : 
And while, quick-ſhifting as you ſtray, 
The vivid ſcenes on fancy play, 
| The lawn of aſpe& ſmooth and mild; 
| The foreſt ground grote ſque and wild; 
The ſhrub that ſcents the mountain gale: 
The ſtream rough-daſhing down the dale, 
From rock to rock, in eddies toſt; 
| The diſtant lake, in which tis loſt ; 
| Blue hills, gay beaming thro? the glade ; 
| Lone urns that ſolemnize the ſhade ; 


| Sweet N of all that charms 
| In groves, meads, dingles, riv'lets, farms 
| If aught the fair confuſion pleaſe, 
| With laſting health, and laſting /e, 
| To him, who form'd the bliſsful bow'r, 
| And gave thy life one tranquil hour ; 
Wiſh peace and freedom—theſe poſſeſt, 
His temperate mind ſecures the reſt, 
But if the ſoul ſuch 3 deſpiſe, 
Avert thy dull incurious eyes; 
Go fix them there, where gems and gold, 
Improv'd by art, their pow'r unfold ; 
Go try in courtly ſcenes to trace 
A fairer form of Nature's face ; 
Go ſcorn Simplicity ! but know, 
That all our heart-felt joys below, 
That all our virtue loves to name, 
Which Art conſigns to /a/ting fame, 
Which fixes Wit, or Beauty's throne, 
Derives its ſource from her alone. 


Azcap10. 
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Rev. Dr: Warburton, Dean of Briftol, on | his Diſertatiaa 
* on the nes Brok 7 D f 1. 


By Richard B—r—ng—r, Ei; 
[| N Learning's maze low critics ſtray, 

And blindly bold miſtake their way 
Supplying want of taſte and ſenſe 
Wich confidence and falſe pretence; 

Still darker each dark paſlage make, 
Then conſecrate their own miſtake ; 
Till by their notes with learning f 

O'erlaid expires the hapleſs thought. 

Thus med'cine quacks preſume to give, 
And murder thoſe they mean to live. 

Such, Virgil, ſuch, for many an age 
Have mangled thy celeſtial page; 

Thy nobler meaning left unknown, 
And, harder ſtill, impos'd their own: 
Sure in that“ hell, which you deſign'd 
For miſcreants vile of ev'ry kind, 

Bad critics well deſerve a place, 

Nor mercy e'er ſhould find, nor grace. 
Tranſlators too thoſe realms ſhould hold, 
Who put off droſs inſtead of gold: 
Chief thoſe who thy bright Muſe diſgrace, 
And hide with ſtains her — face. 
There creeping + Lauderdale ſhould be, 
Cold + Trapp, and murd”ring + Ogilby.. 

But ſee! again the kaivin bare maid 

With joy triumphant lifts her head ! 
For to confute, expoſe, chaſtiſe, 
Behold ! her great avenger riſe! 
Behold ! great bard, thy fame to clear, 

Behold! thy Warburton appear! 

And worthy he in thoſe beſt plains $ 
To ſhare the bliſs which Virtue gains, 
With thoſe who toil'd to bleſs mankind, 
And form to Wiſdom's lore the mind, 
Where Tully, Plato, range the glade 
With Thine and | Pitt's attendant ſhade. : 

As the fam'd ++ chief could ne'er have ſeen, | 
The regions ſway'd by Pluto's Queen, 
Without that wond'rous [||| branch whoſe rind 
Radiant with gold immortal ſhin'd : 


* Vide Sixth Book. + Tranſlators of Virgil. & Vide Sixth Book. 1 A moſt 
excellent Tranſlator of Virgil's Eneid. ff ZEneas. {||| Vide Sixth Book. 
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A h of power not leſs divine, 

O much-learn'd Warburton l is thin; 
Which thou from that fair + tree didſt pull, 
Whoſe heav'nly fruit thou lov'ſt to cull: 
Hence hell's thick gloom thou couldſt er 
Without the Sybils potent aid, 

Each myſtic ſcene there comprehend, 

And trace their latent cauſe and end! 
And hence, while wanting this ſure guide, 
Others in darkneſs wander'd wide, | 

And truth from error could not ſee, 

But all was doubt and myftery, 

'To thy enlighten'd mind alone, 

'The myſteries themſelves || were none. 


W HIL E here to SHAxesPEAR Garrick pays 
His tributary thanks and praile, 

Invokes the animated ſtone, 

To make the poet's mind his own ; 

That he each character may trace 

With humour, dignity, and grace, 

And mark, unerring mark, to men, 

'The rich creation of his pen. 

Prefer'd the prayer—the marble god, 
Methinks I fee aſſenting nod; | 
And pointing to his laurel'd brow, 

Cry“ Half this wreath to you I owe. 
Loſt to the ſtage, and loſt to fame, 
Murder'd my ſcenes, ſcarce known my name, 
Sunk in oblivion and diſgrace 

Among the common ſcribbling race, 
Unnotic'd long thy Shakeſpear lay, 

To Dulneſs and to Time a prey; 

But lo! I riſe, I breathe, I livre 

In you, my repreſentative ! 

Again the hero's breaſt I fire, 

Again the tender ſigh inſpire, 

Each ſide, again, with laughter wake, 
And teach the villain's heart to quake; 
All this, my ſon, again Ido, 

I, — no, my ſon— tis 1 and You.” 

Whilſt thus the grateful warn e ſpeaks, 

A bluſh o'erſpreads the ſuppli: ot 's cheeks : n 


vide Diſſertation. 


* \ 


The following Verſes, dropt in Mr. Garrick's Temple of Shakeſpear, at 
Hampton, are ſaid to have been written by a Gentleman, whoye poetical 
productions have been very deſervedly admired. 
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e What, half thy wreath ? Wit's mighty chief!” 
O grant! (he cries) one ſingle leaf 
That far o'erpays his humble merit. 
Who's but the organ of thy ſpirit.” 
| Pheebus the gen'rous conteſt heard, 
When thus the God addreſs'd the bard : 
« Here! take this laurel from my brow ; 
On him your mortal wreath beſtow ; * 
Each matchleſs, each the palm ſhall bear ; 
In heav'n, the bard ; on earth, the play'r.“ 


Prologue to the Tragedy of Acis. Written by à Friend. Spoken by 


Mr. Garrick. 


IF in theſe days of luxury and eaſe, 
A tale from Sparta's rigid ſtate can pleaſe; 
If patriot plans a Britiſh breaſt can warm; 
If Kings aſſerting liberty can charm; 
If Virtue ſtill a graceful aſpect wear; 
Check not at Agis' fall the gen'rous tear. 
He view'd his ſubje&s with a parent's love; 
With zeal to ſave a ſinking people ſtrove; 
Strove their chang'd hearts with glory to inflame; 
To mend their morals; and reſtore their name; 
Till Faction roſe with Murder at her ſide; 
Then mourn'd his country; perſever'd; and died. 
That country once for virtue was rever'd ; 
Admir'd by Greece; by haughty Aſia fear'd. 
Then citizens and ſoldiers were the ſame ; 
And ſoldiers heroes; for their wealth was fame. 
Then for the brave the fair reſerv'd her charms ; 
And ſcorn'd to claſp a coward in her arms. 
The trumpet call'd; ſhe ſeiz'd the ſword and ſhield 
Array'd in haſte her huſband for the field; 
And ſighing whiſper'd in a fond embrace, 
„Remember! death is better than diſgrace.” 
The widow'd mother ſhew'd her parting ſon 
The race of glory which his fire had run, 
My ſon, thy flight alone I ſhall deplore. E. 
% Return victorious ! or return no more!” | 
While beauty thus with patriot zeal combin'd, 
And round the laurel'd head her myrtle twin'd; 
While all confeſt the Virtuous were the Great ; 
Fame, valour, conqueſt, grac'd the Spartan ſtate. 
Her pow'r congenial with her virtue grew, 
And Freedom's banner o'er her phalanx flew ; 
But ſoon as Virtue dropt her ſick'ning head, 


Fame, valour, ne . and freedom fled. 


. 
, 
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May this ſad ſcene improve each Briton's heart ! 
Rouſe him with warmth to act a Briton's part 
Prompt him with Sparta's nobleſt ſons to vie 
To live in glory, and in freedom die 


Epilogue to Acis. Spaten by Mrs. Pair cRHARD. 


A King in bloom of youth, for freedom die !— 
Our bard,. tho? bold, durſt not have ſoar'd ſo high, — 

'This is no credulous admiring age ; 

But ſacred ſure the faith of Plutarch's page. 

In ſimple ftyle that ancient ſage relates 

'The tale of Sparta, Chief of Grecian ſtates : 

Eight rather ears it flouriſh'd, great in arms, 

On dangers roſe, and grew amidf alarms, 

Of Sparta's triumph you have heard the cauſe, 

More ftrong, more noble, than Lycurgus' laws: 

How Spartan dames, by Glory's charms inſpir d, 

The ſon, the lover, and the huſband fir'd. 

Ye fair of Britain's iſle, which juſtly claims 

'The Grecian title, land of lovely dames, 

In Britain's cauſe exert yonr matchleſs charms, 

And rouſe your lovers to the love of arms. 

Hid, not extinct, the ſpark of valour lies; 

Your breath ſhall raiſe it flaming to the ſkies. 

Now Mars his >!oody banner hangs in air, 

And bids Britannia's ſons for war prepare 

Let each lov'd maid, each mother bring the ſhield, 

And arm their country's champions for the field. 

Arm'd and inflam'd each Britiſh breaſt ſhall burn, 

No youth unlaurel'd ſhall to you return. 

Then ſhall we ceaſe t' exult at trophies won, 

In Glory's field, by heroes —not our own. 

France then ſhall tremble at the Britiſh ſword, 

And dread the vengeance of her ancient Lord, 


Prologue to the Tragedy of CLRONxR, by WILLIAM MELMOTH, E/q: ſpoken 


by Mr. Ross. 


E W AS once the mode inglorious war to wage 
With each bold bard that durſt attempt the ſtage, 
And prologues were but preludes to engage. 

Then mourn'd the Muſe, not ſtory'd woes alone, 
Condemn'd, with tears unfeign'd, to weep her own. 

Paſt are thoſe hoſtile days: and wits no more 

One undiſtinguiſh'd fate with fools deplore. 

No more the Muſe Jaments her long-felt wrongs, 

From the rude licenſe of tumultuous tongues: 


In 
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In peace each bard prefers his doubtful claim, 

And as he merits, meets, or miſſes, fame. 

"Twas thus in Greece (when Greece fair Science bleſt, 
And heav'n-born Arts their choſen land poſſeſt) 

Th' aſſembled People fat with decent pride, 

Patient to hear, and ſkilful to decide ; 

Leſs forward far to cenſure than to praiſe, 

Unwillingly refus'd the rival bays, 

Yes; they whom candor and true taſte inſpire 

Blame not with half the paſſion they admire : 

Each little blemiſh with regret deſcry, 

But mark the beauties with a raptur'd eye. 

Yet modeſt fears invade our Author's breaſt, 

With Attic lore, or Latian, all unbleſt; 

Deny'd by fate thro? claſſic fields to ſtray, 

Where bloom thoſe wreaths, which never know decay; 
Where arts from kindred arts new force acquire, 

And Poets catch from Poets genial fire: 

Not thus he boaſts the breaſt humane to prove, 

And touch thoſe ſprings which generous paſſions move, 
To melt the foul by ſcenes of fabled woe, 

And bid the tear for fancy'd ſorrows flow ; 

Far humbler paths he treads in queſt of fame, 

And truſts to Nature what from Nature came. 


{ 


Epilogue to CLEONE. As originally written by W1LL1aM SHENSTONE, E: 


ſpoken by Mrs, BELLAMY. 


W E L L, ladies fo much for the tragic ſtile —— 
And now, the cuſtom is — to make you ſmile. 

* To make us ſmile, I hear Flippanta ſay, 

Ves — we have nid indeed thro' half the play: 

* We alway: laugh; when bards, demure and ly, 

*© Beſtow ſuch mighty pains — to make us cry. 

** And truly to bring ſorrow to a criſis, 

*© Mad-folks, and murder'd babes are Hreaud devices. 

The Captain gone three years—— and hen to blame 

The veſtal conduct of his virtuous dame! 

*© What French, what Engliſb bride would think it treaſon, 

* When thus accus'd-—to give the brute ſome reaſon ? 

% Out of my houſe =— this night, forſooth——depart ! 

* A modern wife had faid—— With all my heart: 

© But think not, haughty Sir, Pll go aloze / 

* Order your coach conduct me ſafe to town 

* Give me my jewels—wardrobe—and my maid—— 

« And pray take care, my pin-money be paid. 

*« Elſe know, I wield a pen—and, for his glory, 

* My dear's domeſtick feats—may ſhine in ſtory ! 
Ff 2 « Then 
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© Then for the Child the tale was truly ſad 
« But who for ſuch a bantling would run mad? 
«© What wife, at midnight hour inclin'd to roam, 
Would fondly drag her little chit from home? 
«© What has a mother with her child to do? 
« Dear brats— the Nurſery's the place for you!“ 
Such are the ſtrains of many a modiſh Fair! 
Yet memoires— not of modern growth—declare 
The time has been, when modeſty and truth 
Were deem'd additions to the charms of youth ; 
Ere, in the dice-box, Ladies found delight; 
Or ſwoon'd, for lack of cards, on Sunday-night; 
When women hid their necks, and veil'd their faces, 


Nor romp'd, nor rak'd, nor ſtar'd, at public places: 

Nor took the airs of Amazons—for graces! 

When plain domeſtic virtues were the mode; 

And wives ne'er dreamt of happineſs abroad, 

But chear'd their offspring, ſhun'd fantaſtic airs ; 

And, with the Foys of wedlock, mixt the Cares. 

Such modes are paſt—yet ſure they merit praiſe ; 

For marriage triumphd in thoſe waſſel days: 

No virgin figh'd in vain; no fears aroſe, _ 

Leſt hoſtile wars ſhould cauſe a dearth of beaux; 

By chaſte decorum, Each, affection gain'd ; 

By faith and fondneſs, what ſhe won, maintain'd. 
"Tis yours, ye Fair! to mend a thoughtleſs age, 

That ſcorns the preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage! 

To y «id fraii Huſbar ds no pretence to ſtray : 

(Men ill he rakes, if women lead the way) 

"To footh-- Pur 1.5.2 » e thele preceptive lays; 

The Cue, wile, lazicd with your ancient praiſe, 


Dy nrelwnr Worth, and modern Beauty tramples, 


„ je ac'er could boaſt more bright examples.“ 


* Addriefling the boxes. 


/ FAMILIAR EPISTLE from a Clergyman to @ young Gentleman of tht 


aww. 


[| N great Auguſtus' golden days, 
When Horace held the ſeal of bays, 

And ſagely made reports of caſes, 

To ſerve ali future times and places; 

*T was found that“ not a human wight, 

(If I conceive his meaning right) 

Liv'd eaſy in his own eſtate, 

But always prais'd his neighbour's fate. 


* Vide Sat, I. Lib. 1. 


Succeeding 
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Succeeding times with ſacred awe 
Have the preſcription held as law ; 
And to this day you cannot find 
One creature that with patient mind, 
Endures for better and for worſe, 
His proper life's determin'd courſe. 

Thus the fond country damſel prays 
For balls, and maſquerades, and plays 
Whilſt your town-ladies wiſh to rove 
Thro' the green glade and ſhady grove : 
'Thus damns the Captain, blood and fire, 
And longs to reſt an eaſy Squire; 

Whilſt the fierce *Squire impatient glows . 
To meet in arms his country's foes : 

And thus, to cut the matter — 

(For why in long examplin rt 

When = bi = wa wilt ſhew?) 
You like the church, and I the law. 

But fince no pow'r propitious hears 
The peeviſh tenor of our pray'rs, 

And, ſpite of all our noiſe and din, 

You muſt read briefs, I rail at fin; 

Let us, my friend, with nicer eye, 

'The nature of our ſtations try ; 

See if the maſs we ſo deplore 

Contain not ſome intrinfic ore; 

Some latent principle of good, 

Sure to be priz'd when underſtood. 

And firſt, t' obſerve an order due, 

*Tis proper my own caſe to view; 

As children of diſtinguiſh'd taſte, 

Still eat the daintieſt bits the laſt. 

*Tis true, from crape ſome torment ſprings ; 
Lean curacies are hateful things ; 
Diſtreſſing cramps to gen'rous ſpirit ; ———— 
You ſcarce can treat a friend of merit : 
And then your ruſty wig and gown 

Excite the laugh of ev'ry clown. 

But when ſome years have roll'd away, 
Some patron of benignant clay 
(Time move thy lazy pinions quicker;) 
May ſet me down a thankful vicar. 

Now ſee the proſpect brighten round: 
Unnumber'd comforts ftrait abound ; 

A fair three hundred pounds a year, 

Good books, neat houſe, and dainty cheer 
A mettled nag, perhaps a chair, 

To ride abroad and take the air; 


FF 
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« In ſummer, ſhade; in winter, fire,” 

And Sunday, dinners with the *Squire. 

Mean while, my ev'ry bliſs t' improve. 

With life's beſt cordial, gen'rous love, 

Some fair Selinda, lovely name, 

May gradual catch the tender flame, 

And yield the treaſure of her charms 

With ſweet reluQtance to my arms. 

If then my friend ſhould ſteal from town, 

And all the anger of the gown, 

And ſee his parſon in caſe, 

Bleſt with th' eſteem of all the place; 

See the dear partner of my heart, 

All ſoftneſs act the kindeſt part; 

See young Selindas, good and fair, 

Climb up my knee the kiſs to ſhare : 

Pray how could Fortune more preſent ? 

What room for pining diſcontent ? 
Proceed we now to place the next 

(Like good dividers of a text) 

In which the Muſe ſhall make appear 

You've much to hope, and nought to fear. 

Where Garrick holds his mimic reign 

(Mere mortals call it Drury-lane) 

You've ſeen, the firſt or ſecond night, 

A new-born piece produc'd to light. 

Scene firſt, a friend o* th' hero ſays 

Something that puts you in amaze, 

Of great events impending near, 

And dangers threaten'd to his dear; 

But for your life you can't divine 

Where tends this ſtrange involv'd deſign: 

The plot proceeds: you've Hot a clue 

'That guides the whole performance thro? ; 

And plain as noſe upon your face 

You ev'ry turn and winding trace. 

Hear, gentle friend, th' rnfirudtive lay; 

Your law reſembles juſt the play. 

At writ, ejectment, certiorari, 

Tromer, and /cirefacias ſtare ye? 

Have patience; mark with eye profound ; 

And ſoon you'll tread on clearer ground. 

What viſion's that ? In court you ſtand, 

With nervous tongue, and waving hand, 

Pleading the injur'd orphan's cauſe, 

Whilk {till attention ſpeaks applauſe. 

And now Britannia's patriots join 

To bid you in the ſenate ſhine : 


Wil 
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With all a Pitt's undaunted force 
You ſtem Corruption's head- long courſe ; 
Break the vile chains by Slav'ry worn, 
And bleſs the ages yet unborn. 
O may I live to ſee the day, 
When crouds ſhall hail you on your way, 
For ſelfiſh ſchemes of feigning good, 
Of frontleſs Rapine juſt ſfubdu'd ; 
'The Muſe ſhall pour her ſtrongeſt lays, 
And grow immortal by your praiſe. 
Thus ev'ry ſtate, at diſtance due, 
If we the piece attentive view, 
Shews tints in ſweet aſſemblage laid, 
Nor all is light, nor all is ſhade. 
Then let us, to our lot reſign'd, 
All- patient ply with ſteady mind, 
The preſent oar, howe'er it teize us 
The reſt when heav'n- born Fortune pleaſes. 


The following Fable was written by the ingenious Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
SMART, late of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, when his Grace the Duke 
of Devonſhire (then Lord Hartington) was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 


_ The Engliſh Bull Dog, Dutch Maſtif, and Quail. A Fax. 


A R E we not all of race divine, 
Alike of an immortal line, 

Shall man to man afford derifion, 

But for ſome caſnal diviſion, 

To malice and to miſchief prone, 

From climate, canton, or from zone ? 

Are all to idle diſcord bent 

The/e Kentiſh men, tho/e men of Kent, 

And parties and diſtinction make 

For parties and diſtinction ſake ? 

Souls ſprung from an ztherial flame, 

However clad, are ſtill the ſame; 

Nor ſhould we judge the heart or head, 

By air we breathe, or earth we tread. 

Dame Nature, who all meritorious, 

In a true Enghſhman is glorious, 

Js lively, honeſt, brave, and bonny, 

In Monſieur, Taffy, Teague, and Sawny. 

Give prejudices to the wind, 

And let's be patriots of mankind. 

Bigots, avaunt! Senſe can't endure ye, 

But Fabuliſts ſhould try to cure ye. 


f 4 | A ſnub« 
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A ſnub-nos'd dog to fat inclin'd, 
Of the true hogan- mogan kind, 
The fav'rite of an Engliſh dame, 
Mynheer Van 'Trumpo was his name, 
One morning as he chanc'd to range, 
Met honeſt Towzer on the change, 
And who have we got here, I beg, 


Quoth he,—and lifted up his leg, 


An Engliſh dog can't take an airing 
But foreign ſcoundrels muſt be ſtaring. 
I'd have your French, and all your Spaniſh, 


And all the Dutch, and all the Daniſh, 


By which our ſpecies is confounded, 

Be hang'd, be poiſon'd, or be drowned. 

Well, of all dogs it is confeſs'd, 

Your Engliſh bull dogs are the beſt. 

I fay it, and will ſet my hand to't, 

Camden records it, and I'll ſtand to't. 

Tis true, we have too much urbanity, 

Are overcharg'd with ſoft humanity, 

The beſt things muſt find food for railing, 

And ev'ry creature has it failing. 
And who are you, reply'd Van Trump, 

(Curling his tai! upon his rump) 

Vaunting the regions of diſtraction, 

The land of party and of faction. 

In all fair Europe who but we 

For national œcoomy, 

For wealth and peace, that have more charms 

Than learned arts, or noiſy arms? 

You envy us our dancing bogs, 

With all the muſic of the frogs, 

Join'd to the Tretchſcutz's bonny loon, 

Who on the cymbal grinds the tune, 

For poets, and the muſes nine, 


Beyond compariſon we ſhine, 


Oh ! how we warble in our gizzards, 

With X X's, H H's, and with Z Z's, 

For fighting—now you think I'm joking, 

We love it better far than ſmoaking, 

Afſk but our troops from man to boy, 

Who all ſurviv'd at Fontenoy. 

Tis true as friends, and as allies, 

We're ever ready to deviſe, 

Our love, or any kind aſſiſtance, 

That may be granted at a diſtance ; 

But if you go to brag, good bye to'ye, 

Nor dare to brave the high and mighty. 
ED Wrong 
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Wrong are you both, rejoins a Quail, 
Confin'd within its wiery jail, 
Frequent from realm to realm I've rang'd, 
And with the ſeaſons, climates . 
Mankind is not ſo void of grace, 
But good I've found in ev'ry place. 
I've ſeen ſincerity in France, 
Among the Germans complaiſance, 
In foggy Holland wit may reign, 
I've known humility in Spain: 
Freed was I by a turban'd Turk, 
Whoſe life was one entire good work ; 
And in this land, fair Freedom's boaſt, 
Behold my liberty is loſt. | 
Deſpis'd Hibernia have I ſeen, 
Dejeted like a widow'd queen, 
Her robe, with dignity long worn, 
And cap of liberty were torn, 
Her broken fife and harp unſtrung, 
On the uncultur'd ground were flung, 
Down lay her ſpear, defil'd with ruſt, 
And book of learning in the duſt. 
Her loyalty ſtill - blameleſs found, 
And hoſpitality renown'd, 
No more the voice of Fame engroſs'd, 
In diſcontent and clamour loſt. 
Ah! dire Corruption, art thou ſpread 
Where never viper rear'd its head ? 
And did'ſt thy baleful influence ſow 
Where hemlock nor the nightſhade grow ? 
Hapleſs, diſconſolate, and brave, 
Hibernia, who'll Hibernia fave, 
Who ſhall aſſiſt thee in thy woe, 
Who ward from thee the fatal blow ? 
*Tis done, the glorious work is done, 
All thanks to Heav'n and HarTinGTON. 


On the firſt Fre of the GOUT. 


Thou ! to man the earneſt of fourſcore, 
Gueſt of the rich, unenvy'd by the poor, 
Thou that great Eſculapius doſt deride, 

And o'er his galley- pots in triumph ride 


Thou that was wont to hover near the throne, 


And underprop the head that wears the crown ; 

Thou that doſt oft in privy councils wait, 

And guard trom ſleep the drowſy eyes of Hate; 

Thou that upon the bench art mounted high, 

And warn'it the judges when they tread awry ; Ri 
| hou 
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Thou that doſt oft from pamper'd pralates toe, 

Emphatically urge the pains below ; 

Thou that art always half the cty's grace, 

And add'ſt to ſolemn ale ſolemn pace; 

Thou that art us'd to fit on /ady's knee, 

To feed on jellies, and to drink cold tea ; 

Thou whoſe luxurious ſenſe can ſcarcely bear 

The velvet ſli and the feather d chair; 

Whence does thy mighty condeſcenſion flow, 

To viſit my poor tabernacle ? — Oh 

Her knee indulgent here no lady lends, 

To watch thy looks no liv'ry'd train attends, 

No coſtly jellies, and no chairs of down, 

Invite ſoft ſlumbers, or the banquet crown. 

Yet what I have for folace or for ſtate, 

I give, and envy for thy ſake the great. 
Jove, who vouchſaf d in ancient times, tis ſaid, 

At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed; 

Pleas'd with the mean, but hoſpitable feaſt, 

Firſt bad him afk, and granted his requeſt— 

O ! then (for thou art of the race divine, 

Begot on Venus by the God of wine) 

Since, not in ito thy viſit paid, 

I meet thee conſcious of my wants diſmay'd, 

Do thou to entertain thee give me fore, 

Or with thy preſence honour me no more. 


A Sea Chafplain's Petition to the Lieutenants in the ward-room, for the uft 


of the Quarter Gallery. 
In the manner of SWIr r. 


* OU that can grant or can refuſe the pow'r, 

Low from the ſtern to drop the golden ſhow'r, 

When Nature prompts,—O patient deign to hear, 

If not a parſon's — yet a poet's pray'r ! 

E'er taught the diff rence, to commiſſions due, 

Preſumptuous I aſpir'd to meſs with you: 

But ſince the diſf'rence known 'twixt ſea and ſhore, 

That mighty happineſs I urge no more, 

An humble boon and of a diff' rent kind, 

(Grant heav'n a diff rent anſwer it may find) 

Attends you now—excuſe the rhyme I write, 

And tho? IT meſs not with you—let me ſh—te. 
When in old bards, Arion tunes his ſong, 

The raviſh'd dolphins ron d the veſſel throng, 

Verſe ſooth'd of old the monſters of tne lea, 

Let then v nat jav d Arion, piead 10r me: 


And, 
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And, if my Muſe can aught of truth divine, 
The boon the Muſe petitions ſhall be mine: 
For ſure this anſwer would be monſtrous odd, 
Sh--te with the common tars, thou man of God! 
Of thoſe more vulgar tubes that downward peep, 
Near where the lion awes the raging deep, 
The waggiſh youths, I tell what I am told, 
Oft ſmear the ſides with-excremental gold, 
Say then, when peaſe within the belly pent, 
Roar at the port and ſtruggle for a vent, 
Say—ſhall I plunge on dung remiſsly down, 
And with unſeemly ordure ſtain the gown ? 
Or ſhall I (terrible to think) diſplode, 
Againſt the unbutton'd pluſh the ſmoaky load ? 
The laugh of ſwabbers—heav'n avert the jeſt! 
And from th' impending ftorm preſerve your prieſt! 
But grant that Cloacina, gracious queen ! 
Shou'd keep her od'rous ſhrine for ever clean, 
Yet frequent muſt I feel the offenſive ſpray, 
When the toſs'd veſſel ploughs the ſwelling ſea ; 
And, as I fit, inceſſant muſt I hear, 
The language of the nauſeous galley * near, 
Where blockheads by the liſt'ning prieſt unaw'd, 
Tho? uncommiſſion'd, dare blaſpheme their God! 
Happy the man + admitted oft to ride 
Within the ward-room, where his tools abide, 
The man of leather he when Nature calls, 
Can for the needful ſpace repoſe his awls, 
And, while I ſqueeze o'er {ome ignoble ſeat, 
Can diſembogue his vile burgoo in ſtate; 
While nec; ing Nereids imoke the Chriſtian jeſt, 
The honour'd cobler and neglected prieſt, 
An.! ſwear by Styx. and all the pow'rs below, 
In good old heathen days 'twas never. ſo. 
Ah ! what avails it, that in days of yore, 
TY inſtructive laſhes of the birch I bore ! 
For four long years with logic tuff'd my head, 
And feeding thought went ſupperleſs to bed, 
Since you »ith whom my lot afloat is thrown, 
(O! elegance of taſte to land unknown) 
Sunerio: rev'rence to the man refuſe, 
Who mends your morals, than who mends your ſhoes.— 
But Cr: pin faves your purſe, you anſwer True, 
Nor does your prieſt without his offerings ſue : 
Whene'er compell'd to uſe the fragrant hole, 
In ſome bye nook I'll leave a moral ſcroll: 


A Place nea the cook room always thronged with the ſhip's people. 
Tt A cobler who uſed to mend the lieutenants ſhoes in the quarter gallery. 
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The moral ſcroll who next ſucceeds may reach, 

And to his brains apply it, or his br—h, 

Thus ſhall your fingers find a juft excuſe, 

And one ſea chaplain boaſt his works of uſe. 
And as yourſelves from time to time repair, 

To drop the reliques of digeſtion there, 

Still may your pork an ealy exit gain, 

Nor make you form one ugly face in vain. 

Still may your flip refin'd to amber flow, 

In ſtreams ſalubrious, to the brine below; 

Nor ever in too hot a current hiſs, 

But may all holes prove innocent like this; 

Thus grant my ſuit, (as grant unhurt you may) 

Your chaplain then without your greats will pray“. 


An epitaph out of a church-yard in Dor/etſhire, anſevered by a gentleman 
on the Widower's marrying again in a fortnight. | 


Epitaph. 
For me deceas'd, weep not, my dear ; 
I am not dead, but fleepeth here : 
Your time will come, prepare to die ; 
Wait but awhile, you'll follow I. 
Anſawer. 
I am not griev'd, my deareſt life ; 
Sleep on—Pve got another wife ; 
And therefore cannot come to thee, 
For I muſt go to bed to ſhe. 


A Gentleman has cauſed a marble to be erected in St. Ann's church-yard, 
Weſtminſter, for the latè King Theodore Baron Neuhoff, with the follows- 
ing inſcription. 

Near this place is interred 
THreopoRe, King of Corſica, 
Who died in this pariſh Dec. 11, 1756, 

. Immediately after leaving 
The King's Bench priſon, 

By the benefit of the late act of Inſolvency : 
| In conſequence of which 

He regiſter'd his kingdom of Corſica 
For the uſe of his creditors. 


The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 

Heroes and beggars, galley ſlaves and kings; 

That Theodore this moral learn'd, ere dead 

Fate pour'd its leſſons on his living head, 
Beltow'd a kingdom, and deny'd him bread. 


* Every common ſeaman pays a groat a month out of his pay to the chaplain, 
but the lieutenants pay nothing. 4 
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An Account of Booxs publiſhed in 1758. 


An Eftimate of the Manners axd Prin- 
ciples of the Times, by the Author 
of Efſays on the Characteniſtics. 

avis and Reymers. 


EW books have met with a 

warmer reception or ſeverer 
cenſure than the work hefore us. Its 
great ſucceſs aroſe partly from the 
circumſtances of the time when it 
appeared, partly from its own merit. 
It appeared at a time when our ill 
ſucceſs in the war had infuſed ſo 
general a diſcontent into the minds 
of all people, that even a ſevere na- 
tional ſatire was not then diſagree- 
able to the public diſpoſition. And 
as to the work itſelf, though the 
obſervations it contains were many 
of them not abſolutely new; yet 
they were ſo methodized, the 
connection and relation of the 
ſeveral reigning vices and follies 
were ſo well marked, and their ne- 
ceſſary influence on the proſperity 
of the ſtate were ſo well diſplayed, 
that it had an appearance of being 
both new and uſeful. 

The diſadvantageous picture given 
of modern times in this work, re- 
vived a topic which has often been 
diſcuſſed with far more zeal and 
curioſity than real advantage; the 
diſpute concerning the preference 
of antient and modern times. Vetera 
admirari, preſentia ſequi, has ever 
been the diſpoſition of mankind. 
Always diſcontented with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of things, to which how- 
ever we always conform ourſelves, 
we naturally lament thoſe periods 
of our lives which we have paſſed, 
and the ages that have paſſed be- 
fore us. Weare apt to take our 


examples of what we ought to ſhun 
from preſent, and therefore more 
odious vice; and our examples of 
what we ought to follow from de- 
parted, and therefore leſs envied 
and more venerable virtue. Theſe 
diſpoſitions have led ſeveral to 
throw virtue as far backward as 
poſſible, and very extravagantly to 
maintain that the world is continu- 
ally degenerating. 

Another ſort of philoſophers 
have however lately appeared, who 
take a very different courſe ; they 
aſſert that they can diſcover no ſu- 
periorities that any former age has 
over the preſent. That the dege- 
neracy of the times has been the 
complaint even of the times which 
we admire. ÞAtas parentium pejor 
awis tulit, fc. is one of the oldeſt 
complaints in the world. That if 
we were to ſuppoſe mankind pro- 
ceeded in an uniform progreſs in 
degeneracy and corruption, it is in- 


conceivable how human ſociety 


could have ſubſiſted to this time. 
On the whole, they conclude that 
the race of men has been much the 
ſame in all ages. | 

This opimon, full as extravagant 


as the former, is much more per- 


nicious ; it has been found one of 
the moſt uſeful topics for ſpread- 
ing vice and corruption, and in 
its beſt conſequence can only in- 
duce a dull acquieſcence in our 
preſent condition. An uniform 


progreſſion in vice is an opinion 
ſupported by no reaſon : and can 
only be conſidered as a poetical ex- 
aggeration: but, on the other hand, 
a man mult ſhut his eyes in good 
earneſt, not to perceive that nations 

at 
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at one period ſtrongly marked with 
all the characters of vice and bar- 
bariſm, by ſome happy conjunc- 
ture emerge to light at another; 
and diſtinguiſh themſelves by vir- 
tue, by patrotiſm, by thoſe arts 
that improve and adorn life; 
theſe nations fall again into 
corruption, vice, and ignorance. 
Shall it be ſaid that the Ro- 
mans were the ſame kind of 
people in the flouriſhing times of 
their commonwealth that they were 
under Nero, or even under Tra- 
jan or Antoninus? or the ſame that 
we find them at this day? How- 
ever, this degeneracy is by no 
means in an even courſe, ſome 
commonwealths having been moſt 
glorious in their beginnings ; 
others after they had long con- 
tinued. 

The work before us no other- 
wife inclines to the former party, 
than by a tendency to ſhew the 
picture of the preſent times in the 
moſt diſadvantageous point of 
light. It is indeed throughout a 
moſt ſevere invective againſt the 
manners and principles of the times 
in our country. The work diſ- 
covers reading and reflection; 
the characters are ſtrongly marked, 
the ſtyle is elegant, pointed and 
lively. But che author ſeems ſome- 
times too minute in his paint- 
ings, ſometimes overcharges them; 
and feveral have obſerved that a 
certain air of arrogance and ſupe- 
riority prevails through the whole 
work. Theſe were the blemiſhes 
which took ſomething from the 
reputation which this piece had at 
firſt generally and juſtly acquir- 
ed, on account of thoſe beauties 
which we have mentioned, | 

The f:ft volume of this work 
was printed the year before our 
deſign 3 but as the ſecond cannot 
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be well underſtood without fome 
knowledge of that to which it chiefly 
refers, we thought it not amiſs to 
give ſome account of it. 

Our author lays it down as the 
corner ſtone of his ſtructure, that 
a vain luxurious and ſelfiſh effe. 
minacy is the character of the 
preſent times; and the deſign is 
to ſhew how far the preſent ruling 
manners and principles of the na- 
tion may tend to its continuance or 
deſtruction. 

The more fully to delineate 
the reigning manners, he takes 
the modern man even in his 
cradle, where he finds the firſt 
ſeeds of his effeminacy ſown, and 
follows him through his educa- 
tion, his travels and his appear- 
ance in town, and finds every 
thing in all calculated to form 
him to folly, effeminacy, and diſ- 
fipation, Here he conſiders the 
frivolous vein of common conver- 
ſation, the trifling amuſements 
in faſhion, and the predominant 


luſt of gaming. From the amuſe- 


ments he paſſes to the learning of 
the times. 

A knowledge of books, ſays 
he, a taſte in arts, a proficiency 
in ſcience, was formerly regarded 
as a proper qualification in a man 
of faſhion, he annals of our 
country have tranſmitted to us the 
name and memory of men, as 
eminent in learning and taſte, as 
in rank and fortune. It will not, 
I preſume, be regarded as any 
kind of fatire on the preſent age, 
to ſay, that, among the higher 
ranks, this literary ſpirit is gene- 
rally vaniſhed. Reading is nov 
ſunk at beſt into a morning 
amuſement ; till the important hour 
of dreſs comes on. Books are no 


longer regarded 1s the repoſitories 


of taſte and knowledge; but are 
s rather 
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rather laid hold of as a gentle 
relaxation from the tedious round 
of pleaſure.” 

He then proceeds to examine 
the prevailing taſte in muſic, paint- 
ing, and theatrical entertainments. 

© No wonder, if theſe leading 
characters of falſe delicacy influ- 
ence our other entertainments, and 
be attended with a low and un- 
manly taſte in w/c. That divine 
art, capable of inſpiring every 
thing that is great or excellent, 
of rouzing every nobler paſſion 
of the ſoul, is at length dwindled 
into a woman's or an eunuch's 
effeminate trill, The chaſte and 
folemn airs of Corelli, of Gemi- 
niani, and their beſt diſciples; the 
divine and lofty flights of Caldara 


and Marcello ; the elegant fimpli- 


city of Bononcini ; the manly, the 
athetic, the aſtoniſhing ſtrains of 
andel, are neglected and deſpiſ- 
ed: while inſtead of theſe, our 
concerts and operas are diſgraced 
with the loweſt inſipidity of com- 
poſition, and unmeaning /ing-/ong. 
The queſtion now concerns not 
the expreſſion, the grace, the en- 
ergy, or dignity of the muſic : we 
go not to admire the compoſition, but 
the tricts of the performer, who is 
then ſureſt of our ignorant applauſe, 
when he runs thro? the compaſs of 
the throat, or traverſes the finger- 
board with the /avifteft dexterity. 
While ue is thus debaſed in- 
to effeminacy, her ſiſter-art of 
painting cannot hope a better fate: 
for the ſame dignity of manners 
muſt 1 the ſame indignity 
depreſs them. Connoifſeurs there 
are, indeed, who have either ta/te 
or vanity : yet even by theſe, the 
art is conſidered as a matter of 
curigſity, not of influence; a circum- 


ſtance which proves their taſte to 
be ſpurious, undirected, or ſuper- 
ficial, But with regard to the 
public eye ; this is generally de- 
praved. Neither the comic pencil, 
nor the ſerious pen of our inge- 
nious countryman +, have been 
able to keep alive the taſte of 
nature, or of beauty. 'The fan- 
taſtic and groteſque have baniſhed 
both. Every houſe of faſhion is 
now crouded with porcelain trees 
and birds, procelain men and beafts, 
croſs-legged Mandarins and Bra- 
mins, perpendicular lines and ſtiff 
right angles : every gaudy Chineſe 
crudity, either in colour, form, at- 
titude, or grouping, is adopted into 
faſhionable uſe, and become the 
ſtandard of taſte and elegance. 

Let us then ſearch the theatre 
for the remains of manly taſte : 
And here, apparently at leaft, it 
muſt be acknowledged we ſhall find 
it. A great genius hath ariſen to 
dignify the ſtage ; who, when it 
was ſinking into the loweſt inſipi- 
dity, reſtored it to the fulneſs of 
its ancient ſplendor, and, with a 
variety of powers beyond example, 
eſtabliſhed Nature, Shakeſpear, and 
Himſelf. 

But as the attractions of the 
theatre ariſe from a complication 
of cauſes, beyond thoſe of any 
other entertainment; ſo while the 
judicious critic admires his origi- 
nal excellencies, it may well 
queſtioned whether the croud be 
not drawn by certain ſecondary 
circumſtances, rather than by a 
diſcernment of his real powers. 
Need we any other proofs of this 
than the conduct of his faſhionable 
hearers? Who fit with the ſame 
face of admiration at Lear, an Opera 
or a Pantomime. 5 

Theſe 


Mr. Hogarth's treatiſe on the principles of beauty. 


folly. 
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Theſe ſeem to be the main and 
leading articles of our unmanly 
winter-delicacies. And as to our 
ſummer-amuſements, they are much 
of the ſame make, only lighter, 
and, if poſſible, more zrifling. As 
ſoon as the ſeaſon is grown fo 
mild, as that the man of faſhion 
can ſtir abroad, he is ſeen lolling 


in his poſt-chariot, about the purlieus 


of the town. The manly exerciſe 
of riding is generally diſuſed, as 
too coarſe and indelicate for the 
fine gentleman... The metropolis 
growing thin as the ſpring ad- 
vances, the ſame rage of pleaſure, 
dreſs, equipage, and diſſipation, 
which in winter had chained him 
to the town, now drives him to 
the country. , For as a vain and 
empty mind can never give enter- 
tainment to itſelf; ſo, to avoid 


the tædium of ſolitude and ſelf- 


converſe, parties of pleaſure are 
again formed ; the ſame effemina- 
cies, under new appearances, are 
ated over again, and become the 
bu/ine/s of the ſeaſon. There is 
hardly a corner of the kingdom, 


where a ſummer ſcene of public 
diſſipation is not now eſtabliſhed : 


Here the parties meet till the 
winter ſets in, and the ſeparate ſo- 
Ccieties are once more met in Lon- 
don. | 

Thus we have attempted àᷣ fimple 
delineation of the ruling manners of 
the times if any thing Like ridi- 
cule appcars to mix itſelf with this 
review, it ar.teth not from the aggra- 
vation, bu: the natural di/play of 


may probably be aſked, why 
the ruling manners of our women 
have not beer particularly deline- 
ated? The reaſon is, becauſe they 
are eſſentially the ſame with thoſe 
of the men, and are therefore in- 
cluded in this Eſtimate, The 
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ſexes have now little other appa. 
rent diſtinftion, beyond that of 
perſon and dreſs : their peculiar 
and charaQteriſtic manners are con- 
founded and loſt ; the one ſex hay. 
ing at once advanced into bolgneſ;, 
as the other ſunk into mine.“ 

After the manners, he examines 
the principles of the times, which he 
ſhews muſt be greatly influenced 
by them. The principles he con- 
fiders, are thoſe which tend to 
counterwork the ſelfiſh paſſions; 
the principles of religion, honour, 
and public ſpirit, As in his firſt 

art our author endeavours to eſta- 

liſh the general predominance of 
ſelfiſh manners, it follows that the 
principles which are to counter- 
work them muſt be weak. He 
finds little religion or honour in the 
nation, and no public ſpirit. 

In his ſecond part he diſcourſes 
on the public effe& of theſe man- 
ners and principles, as they ope- 
rate on the national capacity ; the 
national ſpirit of defence ; and the 
national ſpirit of union ; al! which 
he endeavours to ſhew, they have 
weakened and deſtroyed. On the 
ſpirit of union his remarks are juſt 
and fine. 1 

„% When the ſpirit of union 
is checked, and diviſions ariſe, from 
the variety and freedom of opi- 
nion only; or from the conteſted 
rights and privileges of the different 
ranks or orders of a ſtate, not from 
the detached and ſelfiſh views of 1n- 


dividuals; a republic is then in itz 
ſtrength.” and gathers warmth and 
fire from theſe: collifions. Such 


was the ſtate of ancient Rome, in 
the ſimpler and more diſintereſted 
periods of that republic. 

But when principle is weakened 
and manners loſt, and factions run 
high from ſelfiſh ambition, revenge, 


or avarice, a republic is then on the 
| very 


— _—_ 


ſuch was the ſtate of Rome, in the 
times of Marius and Sylla, Pompey 
and Cæſar, Anthony and Auguſtus. 

Therefore, before we can de- 
termine whether the factions that 
divide a free country be ſalutary 
or dangerous, it is neceſſary to 
know what is their foundation and 
their object, If they ariſe from 
freedom of opinion, and aim at 
the public welfare, they are falu- 
tary : if their ſource be ſelfiſh in- 
tereſt, of what kind ſoever; they 
are then dangerous and deſtruc- 
tive.” 

He concludes with the following 
very juſt remark. | 

That when factions ariſe from 
the exceſs of military ſpirit and 
ambition of dominion, they in- 
creaſe the national capacity and 
ſpirit of defence: on the contrary, 
where factions ariſe from ſelfiſh effe- 
minacy, the national capacity and 
ſpirit of defence will certainly be 
weakened or deſtroyed.” 

In his fourth part are conſidered 
the ſources .of theſe manners and 
principles, which be chiefly deriv- 
ed from exorbitant trade and 
wealth; which naturally, in a 
country conſtituted like ours, pro- 
duces luxury, avarice, and effe- 
minacy in manners; and a deſi- 
ciency if not a profligacy in prin- 
ciples.. He ſums up the whole in the 
concluſion, 

From theſe accumulated proofs, 
ſays the author, then, it ſeems evi- 
dent, that our preſent effeminate 
manners and defect of principle 
have ariſen from our exorbitant 
trade and wealth, left without 
check, to their natural operations 
and uncontrouled influence. And 
that theſe manners, and this defect of 
principle, by weakening or deſtroy- 
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very eve of its deſtruction: and 
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ing the national capacity, ſpirit of 
defence, and union, have produced 
ſuch a general debility as naturally 
leads to deſtruction. n 

We might now proceed to con- 
firm theſe reaſonings, by examples 
drawn from hiſtory. For there is 
hardly an ancient or modern ſtate 
of any note recorded in ſtory, 
which would not, in one reſpect or 
other, confirm the leading princi- 
ples on which this argument 1s 
built. | 07 

In theſe, throughout their ſe- 
veral periods, we ſhould ſee trade 
and wealth, or (what is in this re- 
ſpect equivalent) conqueſt and opu- 
lence, taking their progreſs : at 
one period poliſhing and ſtrength- 
ening; at another, refining, cor- 
rupting, weaxening, deſtroying. 
the ſtate that gave them entrance: 
working indeed in different ways, 
and under u varisty of appearances; 
by avarice, by faction, by effemi- 
nacy, by profligacy; by a mixture 


and combination of all theſe evils ; 


ſometimes dividing 2 nation againſt 
itſelf; at others, quelling its ſpi- 
rit, and leaving it an eaſy prey io 
the firſt invader : ſometimes check- 
ed by a riſing patriot, or counter- 
worked by national misfortunes: 
in one country corrupting man- 
ners; in another, principles; in 
a third, both manners and prin- 
ciples: rendering one people blind, 
another cowardiy, ancther trœa- 
cherous to itſelf : ſtealing ſecretly 
and inſenſibly on one nation; 
overwhelming anotber in certain 
deſtruction. : 

But to enlarge on theſe ſubjects 
in that vazue and undiſtinguiſhing 
manner, which moſt writers have 
purſued in treating them, though 
it might carry the afprarazrce ot rea- 
ſoning, would in truth be no more 

Ge taan 
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than Declaration in diſguiſe, And 
to develope and unravel the parti- 
cularity of cauſes and effects, thro' 
all their variety of combination and 
mutual influence, as it would extend 
this Eſtimate beyond its deſigned 
limits, muſt be left to make a part 
of ſome future enquiry.” | 

Notwithſtanding this ſtriking pic- 
ture of a degenerate age, the author 
allows us ſome virtues; and admits 
that we {lll poſſeſs the ſpirit of li- 
berty, the ſpirit of humanity, and 
public juſtice in an high degree. 

'Fhe ſecond volume of this work 
coatains retraftions of ſuch mil- 
takes as the author thinks he has 
committed in his firſt volume; 
proofs of his aſſertions ; illuſtrations 
of what had not bcen fully explain- 
ed; replies to objections ; and ſuch 
further conſequences as may be de- 
duced from his principles. He con- 
cludes this volume with two pic- 
tures; ond of a great miniſter, the 
other of a true political writer, for 
the originals of either the reader 
cannot poſſibly be at loſs: of the 
miniſter he ſays: 

„He will not only have honeſt 
Intentions of mind, but wiſdom to 
plan, and courage to execute, 

He will regard the intereſts of the 
prince and people, as inſeparably 
and invariably united. 

He will to the utmoſt of his 
power, aboliſh miniſterial influence 
on parliaments, aud diſcourage par- 
liamentary influence among the 
great, 


He will endeayour to deſtroy 


party diſtinctions ; and to unite all 
men. in the ſupport of the common 
and national welfare. 

In conleguence of this, he will 
be hated by the corrupt part of the 
Kingdom, high and low; becauſerherr 
expect: tions of advantage, can on- 
ly arife from thoſe diſtinctions and 
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that influence which he labours to 
aboliſh. 

The honeſt and unprejudiced part 
of the nation will adore him, for 
the contrary reaſon. 

He will be remarkable, rather 
for his knowledge in the great prin- 
ciples of wiſdom and virtue, than 
in the oblique ways and myſteries 
of ſelfiſh cunning. | 

He may be diſplaced once, or 
more than once, by the power of 
faction : but the united voice of an 
uncorrupt people will reſtore him 
to the favour of the Sovereign; 
eſpecially in a time of danger, 
And the oftener he is cut down by 
corrupt power, the deeper root he 
will take in the affections of the 
prince and people, and riſe and 
flouriſh with renewed vigour. 

His private life will be conſiſtent 
with his public conduct: he will 
not adopt, but ſcorn the degenerate 
manners of the times. Above 
luxury and parade, he will be mo- 
deſt and temperate ; and his con- 
tempt of wealth will be as ſignal as 
his contempt of luxury. 

He will be dillinguiſhed by his 
regard to religion, honour, and his 
country, 

He will not deſpiſe, but honour 
the people, and liſten to their united 
voice. 

If his meaſures are not always 
clear to the people in their Means, 
they will always be ſo in their Enas. 
In this he will imitate a great 
Queen, or her great minifter, 
whoſe policy was deep, and the 
means ſhe employed were often 
very ſecret; but the ends to 
which this policy and theſc means 
were directed, were never equi- 
wvalent.” 

As a natural and happy. con- 
ſequence of this conduct, ſhould 
he happen cither to err in a (e- 
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fon, or fail in its execution, an 
uncorrupt people will ſtill confide 
in him. They will continue to 
repoſe on his general wiſdom and in- 
tegrity 3 will regard him as a kind 
and watchful father; yet, tho? aui/e, 
not infallible. 

He will look forward, rather than 
to what is paſt; and be more 
zealous to ſelect and reward thoſe 
who may do well, than to pro- 
ſecute thoſe whom, in his own 
opinion, he may think delin- 
quents. 

His principles and conduct, as 
they will be hated by wile, ſo 
they will be derided by narrow 
minds, which cannot enlarge their 
conceptions beyond the beaten track 
of preſent practice. Prince Mau- 
rice was ridiculed in his firſt at- 
tempte, ſor thoſe very expedients by 
which he drove the Spaniards out of 
his country. 

If his little or no influence in 
parliament be objected to him, he 
will anſwer as Henry the Great 
did with regard to Rochelle, I 
do all I defire to do there, 
* in doing nothing but what I 
* ought.? hg 

He will praQtiſe * that double 
* oeconomy, which is ſo rarely 
found, or even underſtood. I 
mean not only that inferior oeco- 
* nomy, which conſiſts in the 
* management of the receipts and 
_ © ſues of the public revenue; 
© but that ſuperior oeconomy, 
* which conſiſts in contriving the 
great ſchemes of negotiation and 
* ation.” 

The laws he frames, will be 
generons and comprehenſive ; that 
s, in Lord Verulam's nervons ex- 
prellion, * deep, not vulgar: not 
made upon the ſpur of a par- 
* ticular occaſion for the preſent, 
* bac out of providence of the 


future: to make the eſtate of 
the people ſtill more and more 
* happy, after the manner of the 
* legiſlators in ancient and Heroical 
c mes.” 

Above all, he will ſtudy to reſtore 
and ſecure upright manners and 
principles; knowing the/e to be the 
very /irength and witals of every 


fate. 


As by all theſe means, he will 
put the natural and internal ſprings 
of government into action; ſo he 
will keep up that action in its 
full vigour, by employing ability 
and merit: and hence, men of 
genius, capacity, and virtue will 
of courſe fill the moſt important 
and public ſtations, in every de- 
partment. 

To fulfil this great purpoſe, he 
will ſearch for men, capable of 
ſerving the public, without regard 
to wealth, family, parliamentary 
intereſt, or connexion. 

He will deſpiſe thoſe idle claims, 
of priority of rank, or /entority in 
ſtation, when they are unſußpported 
by /ervices performed in that rank 
and ſtation; he will ſearch for 
thoſe, wherever they are to be 
found, whoſe active ſpirits and ſu- 
perior capacity promiſe advantage 
to the public. 

* He will not abuſe this power 
indulged to him, of ſupeneging 
ſuperior rank, by preferring his 
own favourites, if he finds the 
appearance of ability and worth 
among the friends or dependents 
of his enemies, he will truit them 
with the execution of his moſt 
important deſigns, on the ſucceſs 


of which, even his own character 


may depend. 

Having no motive, but the 
welfare of his country; if he can- 
not accompliſh /t, by ſuch mea- 
fures as his heart approves, he 
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will rot ſtruggle for a continuance 
in power, but bravely and peaccably 
en. 

Whether ſuch a character as is here 
delineated, may ever ariſe, is a 

ueſtion which it were ſuperſluous 

foe the writer to determine: if 
ever ſuch a miniſter appears, he 
will beſt be ſeen by his own 
luſtre. 

There is another character, be- 
longing indeed to a much lower 
walk in life, which might be no 
leſs ſtrange than that which 1s 
here delineated. I mean, the cha- 
racter of a political writer, not 
only intentionally, but in fadt im- 
partial. 

This is a charadter which hath 
never yet exiited ; nor, probably, 
weill ever appear, in our own 
country, However, let us attempt 
a ſketch of this ideal pourtrait, 
for the uſe of thoſe who may aſpire 
to impartiality; and confider, by 
* what characteriſtics he would be 
< diſtin>uiſhed.” 

He would chaſe an untrodden path 
of politics, where no party-man ever 
dared to enter. 

He would be diſliked by party- 
bigots of every denomination : 
who, while they applauded one 
page of his work, would execrate 
the next. 7 

The undiſguiſed freedom and 
boldneſs of his marner, would 
pleaſe the brave, aftoniſh the 
weak, diſguſt and confound the 
guilty. 

Every rank, party and proſeſ- 
ſion would acknowledge he had 
done tolerable juſtice to every rank, 
party, and profeſſion, their own only 
excepted. 

He would be called arrogant by 
thoſe who call every thing arrogance 
that is not Hr ility. 

if he wiit in a period, when 
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his country was declining ; while he 
pointed out the means {rom whence 
alone honeſt hepe could ariſe, he 
would be charged by ſcribblins 
ſycophants with plunging a nation 
in deſpair. 

While he pointed out the abuſe; 
of ſreedom, and their fatal effe&, 
he would be blackened by deſięn- 
ing whiſperers, as the enemy of free. 
dom itſelf. 

The worthleſs of every proſeſ— 
ton would be his ſworn enemics ; 
but moſt of all, the worthleſs of his 
cv/n profeſſion. 

As he would be reviled and de- 
famed by the difelnte great, with- 
out cauſe ; ſo he would be applauded 
by an hornet people, beyond his de- 
ſervings. 

Tho? his abilities were ſmall, 
yet the integrity of his intentions 
would make amends for the medio- 
Crity of his talents. 

As ſuch a writer could have 
little pretenſions to literary fame, 
ſo he would not be intoxicated 
with the fumes of literary vanity: 
But would think, with Shaefficld, 
that 


One moral, or a mere well. natured 
deed, 
Does all deſert in ſciences exceed. 


Yet, tho' he ſcorned the gild- 
ings of falſe ambition, and riches 
acquired by adulation ; he might 
not, poſſibly, be unconſcious of 


that unſought dignity, that envy'd | 


ſuperiority to wealth and titles, 
which even the love of wiſdom end 
virtue give. 

Should any of the great, there- 
fore, affect to diidain him, on 


account of his private ſtation, 
he might pc: haps reply Wilna 
Perdita. 
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] was not much afraid; for once or 
twice 

I was about to ſpeak, and tell him 
plainly, | 

The ſeli lame ſun that ſhines upon his 
balace, 

Hidles not his heav'nly viſage from my 
cottage. 

But looks on both alike. 


His free and unconquered ſpirit 
would look down with contempt: 
on views of intereſt, when they 
came in competition with views of 
duty. 

Nay, were he called to ſo ſe- 
vere a trial, he would even dare 
to make the greateſt and the rareſt 
of all honeſt ſacrifices, that of 
friendſhip itſelf, to truth and virtue. 

Should the ſenſe „f his duty 
to his country determine him to a 
farther proſecution of his labours, 
he would ſay, 


It ſuch his fate, do thou, fair Truth, 
deſcend, 

And watchful, guard him in an honeſt 
end: 

Kindly ſevere, inſtruct his equal line, 

To court no friend, nor own a toe, but 
thine, 

But if his giddy eye ſhould vainly qui 

Thy facred paths, to run the maze of 
Wit; 

If his apoſtate heart ſhould et er incline 

To offer incenſe at Corruption's ſhrine, 

Urge, urge thy power: the black at- 
tempt confound ; 

Oh, daſh the ſmoking cenſer to the 
ground: 

Thus aw'd to ſear, inſtructed man may 
lee 

Thatguilt is doomed to finkin inſamv. 


—* et 
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A dijeenrſe on the Study of the Law, 
read in the public jchools at Oxford, 
O#, 24, ] 73 8. OH a dd. 


T 1. cannot help congratulating 
the public on the fair pro- 
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ſpedt we now have, that one learned 
foundation at leaſt will fully anſwer 
tie intention of the 
diſcourſe before us 1+ 2 folid, judi- 
cious and elegant oration, contain- 
ing at once, an hiſtory of our law, 
a juſt panegyric on it, arguments 
for putting the ſtucy of it under 
proper regulations, and a ſpirited 
perſuaſive to mak that ſtudy, ſo 
regulated, a conſiderable part of 
academical education, eipecially for 
perſons of rank. After ſtrongly 
urging this to gentlemen in gene- 
ral, he particularly applies to the 
nobility. 

„ What is ſaid of our gentlemen 
in general, and the propriety of 
their application to the ſtudy of the 
laws of their country, will hold 
equall ſtrong or fill tronger with 
regard to the novility of this realm, 
except only in the article of ſerving 
upon juries. Put, inſtead of this, 
they have ſeveral peculiar provinces 
of far greater conſequence and 
concern; being not only by birth 
hereditary counſellors of the crown, 
and judge; upon their honour of 
the lives of their brother pcers, 
but alſo arbiters of the property of 
all their fellow-ſubjec&ts, and that 
in the laſt reſort. In this their ju- 
dicial capacity they are bound to 
decide the niceſt and mott critical 
points of law; to examine and cor- 
rect ſuch errors as have eſcaped the 
moſt experienced ſages of the pro- 
feſſion, the lord keeper and the 
judges of the courts at Weſtminſter. 
Their ſentence is final, deciſive, ir- 
r2vocable : no appeal, no correc- 
tion, not even a review can be had: 
and to their determination, what- 
ever it be, the inferior courts of 
juitice muſt conform; otherwile the 
rule of property would no longer be 
uniſorm and ſteady. 

Should 
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Should a judge in the moſt ſub- 
ordinate juriſdiction be deficient in 
the knowledge of the law, it would 
reflect infinite contempt 2 bim- 
ſelf, and diſgrace upon thoſe who 
employ him. And yet the conſe- 
quence of his ignorance is compa- 
ratively very trifling and ſmall : 
his judgment may be examined, 
and his errors rectifed by other 
- courts. But how much more ſerious 
and affeQing is the caſe of a ſupe- 
rior judge, if without any kill in 
the laws he will boldly venture to 
decide a queſtion, upon which the 
welfare and ſubſiſtence of whoſe 
families may depend! where the 
chance of his judging right, or 
wrong, is berely equal; and where, 
if he chances to judge wrong, he 
does an injury of the moſt alarming 
nature, an injury without poſſibility 
of redreſs | 

Yet, valt as this truſt 1s, it can 
no where be ſo properly repoſed as 
in the noble hands where our'excel- 
lent conſtitution has placed it: and 
therefore placed it, becauſe, from 
the independence of their fortune, 
and the dignity of their ſtation, 
they are preſumed to employ that 
leiſure which is the conſequence of 
both, in attaining a more extenſive 
knowledge of the laws than perſons 
of an inferior rank : and becauſe 
the founders of our policy relied 
upon that delicacy of ſentiment, ſo 
\ peculiar to noble birth; which, as 
on the one hand jt wili prevent 
either intereſt or affect ion from in- 
terfering im qu fn of right, ſo 
on the other it will biud a pcer in 
honour, an obligation which the 
la eſteems equal to another's 
cath, to be maſter of thoſe points 
upo wach it is his buthright to 
decide, 

The Roman pandects will furniſh 
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us with a piece of hiſtory not unap. 
plicable to our preſent purpoſe, 
Servius Sulpicius, a gentleman of 
the patrician order, and a celebrat. 
ed orator, had occaſion to take the 
opinion of Quintus Mutius Scacyo. 
la, the oracle of the Roman lay ; 
but for want of being converſant in 
that ſcience, could not ſo much 
as underſtand even the technical 
terms, which his counſel was ob. 
liged to make uſe of. Upon 
which Mutius Scaevola could not 


. forbear to upbraid him with this 


memorable reproof, * that it was 
a ſhame for a patrician, a noble. 
man, and an orator, to be igno- 
rant of the law under which he 
lived.“ Which reproach made 
ſo deep an impreſſion on Sulpi- 
cius, that he immediately applied 
himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; 
wherein he arrived to that profici- 
ency, that he left behind him abut 
a hundred and fourſcore volumes of 
his own compiling upon the ſubject; 
and became in the opinion of 
Cicero, a much more complete 
lawyer than even Mutius Scaevola 
himſelf.“ | 

The cauſe of the neglect of the 
ſtudy of the common law in our 
univerſities, he delivers thus: 

That ancient collection of un- 
written maxims and cuſtoms, which 
is Called the common law, how- 
ever compounded, or from w hat- 
ever fountains derived, had ſub- 
ſiſted immemorially in this king- 


dom ; and, though ſomewhat al-. 


tered and impaired by the vio- 
lence of the times, had in great 
meaſure weathered the rude ſhock 
of the Norman congueit, This 


had endeared it to the people in 
general, as well becauſe its dect- 
hons were univerſally known, 28 
becauſe it was found to be ex- 
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cellently adapted to the genius of 
the Engliſh nation. Ia the know- 
ledge of this law conſiſted great 
part of the learning of thoſe dark 


ages; it was then taught, ſays 
Mr. Selden, in the monaſteries, 
in the univerſities, and in the fa- 
milies of the principal nobility. 
The clergy in particular, as they 
then engroſſed almoſt every other 
branch of learning, ſo, like their 
predeceſiors the Britiſh druids, 
they were peculiarly remarkable 
for their proficiency in the ſtudy 
of the Jaw. MNullus clericus niſi 
couſidicus, is the character given 
of them ſoon after the conqueſt 
by William of Malmſbury. The 
judges therefore were uſually ereat - 
ed out of the ſacred order, as 
was likewiſe the caſe among the 
Normans ; and all the inferior of- 
hces were ſupplied by the lower 
clergy, which has occaſioned their 
ſucceſſors to be denominated cleræs 
to this day. 

But the common law of Eng- 
land, being not committed to 
writing, but only handed down 
by tradition, uſe, and experience, 
was not ſo heartily reliſhed by the 
foreign clergy ; who came over 
hither in ſhoals during the reign 
of the Conqueror and his two 
ſons, and were utter ſtrangers to 
our Conſtitution as well as our 
language. And an accident, which 
ſoon after happened, had nearly 
completed its ruin. A copy of 
Juſtinian's pandects, being newly 
diſcovered at Amalfi, ſoon brought 
the civil law into vogue all over 
the weſt of Europe, where before 


it was quite laid aſide and in a 


manner forgotten; though ſome 
traces of its authority remained 
in Italy and the eaſtern provinces 
of the empire. This now be- 
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came in a particular manner the 
favourite of the popiſh clergy, 
who borrowed the method and. 
many of the maxims of their c- 
non Jaw from this original. The 
ſtudy of it was introduced into 
ſeveral univerſities abroad, parti- 
cularly that of Bologna; where 
exerciſes were performed, lectures 
read, and degrees conferred in this 
faculty, as in other branches of 
ſcience: and many nations on the 
continent, juſt then beginning to 
recover from the convulſions con- 
ſequent upon the overthrow of 
the Koman empire, and ſettling 
by degrees into peaceable forms 
of government, adopted the civil 
law, (being the beſt written ſyſtem 
then extant) as the baſis of their ſe- 
veral conſtitutions ; blending and in- 
terweaving it among their own feodal 
cuſtoms, in iome places with a more 
extenſive, in others a more confined 
authority. 

Nor was it long before the 
prevailing mode of the times 
reached England. For Theobald, 
a Norman abbot, being elected to 
the ſee of Carterbury, und ex- 
tremely addicted to this new ſtudy, 
brought over with him in his re- 
tinue many learned proficients 
therein; and among the reſt Hoger 
ſirnamed Vacarius, whom he placed 


in the univeriity of Ostord, to 


teach it to the people of this 
country. But it did not meet 
with the ſame ealy reception in 
England, where a mild and 1ati- 
onal ſyſtem of laws had long been 
eſtabliſhed, as it did upon the con- 
tinent ; and, though the monkich 
clergy (devored to the will of a 
foreign primate) received it with 
eagerneſs and zeal, yet the laity 
who were more intereſted to pre- 
ſerve the old conlttution, and had 
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already ſeverely felt the effect of 
many Norman innovations, con- 
tinued wedded to the uſe of the 
common law. King Stephen im- 
mediately poblithed a proclama- 
tion, forbidding the ſtudy of the 
laws, then newly imported from 
Italy; which was treated by the 
monks as a piece of impiety, and 
though it might prevent the in- 
troduction of the civil law proceſs 
into our courts of juſtice, yet did 
not hinder the cleroy from read- 
ing and teaching it in their own 
ſchools and monafleries. 

From this time the nation ſeems 
to have been divided into two 
parties ; the biſhops and clerpy, 
many of them foreigners, who ap- 
plied themſelves wholly to the 
ſtudy of the civil and canon laws, 
which now came to be inſepa— 
rably interwoven with each other; 
and the nobility and laity, who 
adhered with equal pertinacity to 
the old common law: both of 
them reciprocally jealous of what 
they were unacquainted with, and 
neither of them perhaps allowing 
the oppoſite ſyſtem that real merit 
which is abundantly to be found 
in each. This appears on the one 
hand from the ſpleen with which 
the monaſtic writers ſpeak of our 
municipal laws upon all occaſions ; 
and, on the other, from the ous 
temper which the nobility ſhewed 
at the famous parliament of Mer- 
ton ; when the prelates endeavour- 
ed to procure an act, to declare 
all baſtards legitimate in caſe the 
parents intermarried at any time 
afterwards; alledging this only 
reaſon, becauſe holy church (that 
is, the canon law) declared ſuch 
children legitimate: but all the 
« earls and barons (ſays the par- 
* lament roll) with one voice an- 


* ſwered, that they would not 
> change the laws of England 

©. which have hitherto been aſe 
* and approved.“ And we find 
the ſame jealouſy prevailing above 
a century afterwards, when the 
nobility declared with a kind of 
prophetic ſpirit, * that the realm 
* of England hath never been 
unto this hour, neither by the 
* conſent of our lord the king 
and the lords of parliament 
* ſhall it ever be, ruled or go- 
* verned by the civil law.” And 
of this temper between the clergy 
and laity many more inſtances might 
be given. 

While things were in this ſitu— 
ation, the clergy finding it im- 
poſſible to root out the municipal 
law, began to withdraw themlelves 
by degrees from the temporal 
courts ; and to that end, very 
early in the reign of King Henry 
the third, epiſcopal conſtitutions 
were publiſhed, forbidding all ec- 
cleſiaſtics to appear as advocates 
in foro feculari ; nor did they long 
continue to act as judges there, 
not caring to take the oath of otnce 
which was then found necefiary 
to be adminiſtered, that they ſhouid 
in all things determine according 
to the law and cuſtom of this realm: 
though they ſtill kept poſlefion 
of the high office of chancellor, 
an oltice then of little juridical 
power; and afterwards, as its bufi- 
neſs increaſed by degrees, they 
modelled the proceſs of the court at 
their own diſcretion. 

But wherever they retired, 
and wherever their authority ex- 
tended, they carried with them 
the ſam? zeal to introduce the 
rules of the civil, in exclufion of 
the municipal la. This appears 
in à particular manner from the 


ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual courts of all denomina- 
tions, from the chancellor's courts 
in both our univerſities, and from 
the high court of chancery be- 
forementioned ; in all of which 
the proceedings are to this day in 
a courſe much conformed to the 
civil law : for which no tolerable 
reaſon can be aſſigned, unleſs that 
theſe courts were all under the 
immediate direction of the popiſh 
eceleſiaſtics, among whom it was 
a point of religion to exclude the 
municipal law; Pope Innocent 
the fourth having forbidden the 
very reading of it by the clergy, 
becauſe its deciſions were not 
founded on the imperial conſtituti- 
ons, but merely on the cuſtoms 
of the laity. And if it be conſi- 
dered, that our univerſities began 
about that period to receive their 
preſent form of ſcholaſtic diſci- 
pline-; that they were then, and 
continued to be till the time of the 
reformation, entirely under the 
influence of the popiſh clergy ; 
(Sir John Maſon the firſt Prote- 
ſtant, being alſo the firſt lay, chan- 
cellor of Oxford) this will lead us 
to perceive the reaſon, why the 
ſtudy of the Roman laws was in 
choſe days of bigotry purſued 
with ſuch alacrity in theſe ſeats of 
learning: and why the common 
law was entirely defpiſed, and 
eſteemed little better than heretical. 

And, fince the reformation, many 
cauſes have conſpired to prevent 
its becoming a part of acade- 
mical education. As, firſt, long 
uſage and eftabliſhed cuſtom ; 
which, as in every thing elſe, ſo 
eſpecially in the forms of ſcho- 
lallic exerciſe, have juſtly great 
weight and authority. decon aly, 
the real intrinſic merit of the civil 
law, conſidered anon 18 looting 


of reaſon and not of obligation, 
which was well known to the in- 
ſtructors of our youth; and their 
total ignorance of the merit of 
the common law, though equal 
at leaſt, and perhaps an improve 
ment on the other. But the prin- 
cipal reaſon of all, that has hindered 
the introduction of this branch 
of learning, is, that the ſtudy of 
the common Jaw, being baniſhed 
from hence in the times of popery, 
has fallen into a quite different 
channel, and has hitherto been 
wholly cultivated in another place. 
But as this long uſage and eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtom, of ignorance of the 


laws of the land, begin now to. 


be thought reaſonable ; and as by 
this means the merit of thoſe laws 
will probably be more generally 
known: we may hope that the 
method of ſtudying them will ſoon 
revert to its ancient courſe, and 
the foundations at leaſt of that 
ſcience will be laid in the two 
univerſities : without being exclu- 
ſively confined to the channel which 
it fell into at the times I have been 
juſt deſcribing. 

For, being then entirely aban- 
doned by the clergy, a few ſtrag- 
glers excepted, the ſtudy and prac- 
tice of it devolved of courſe into 
the hands of laymen: who en- 
tertained upon their parts a 
molt hearty averſion to the civil 
law, and made no ſcruple to pro- 
feſs their contempt, nay even their 
ignorance of it, in the moſt public 
manner. But ſtill, as the balance 
of learning was greatly on the 
ſide of the clergy, and as the 
common law was no longer taught, 
as formerly, in any part of the 
kingdom, it muſt have been ſub- 
jected 
and perhaps would hve been 

gradually 


to many inconveniencies, 
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gradually loſt and overrun by the 
civil, (a ſuſpicion well juſtified 
from the frequent tranſcripts of 
Tuſtinian to be met with in Brac- 
ton and Fleta) had it not been 
for a peculiar incident, which hap- 
pened at a very critical time, and 
contributed greatly to its ſup- 
port. | 
The incident I mean was the 
fixing the court of common pleas, 
the grand tribunal for diſputes of 
Property, to be held in one cer- 
tain ſpot; that the ſeat of ordi- 
nary jultice might be permanent 
and notorious to all the nation. 
Formerly that, in conjunction with 
all the other ſuperior courts, was 
held before the king's capital 
Juſticiary of England, in the aula 
regis, or ſuch of his palaces where- 
in his royal perſon reſided, and 
removed with his houſhold from 
one end of the kingdom to the 
other. This was found to occaſion 
great inconvenience to the ſuitors ; 


to remedy which it was made an 


article of the great charter of 
liberties, both that of King John 
and King Henry the third, that 
common pleas ſhouid no long- 
er follow the king's court, but 
© be held in ſome certain place: 
in conſequence of which they have 
ever ſince been held (a few ne- 
ceſſary removals in times of the 
plague excepted) in the palace 
of Weſtminſter only. This brought 
topether the profeſſors of the mu- 
nicipal law, who before were dil- 
perled about the kingdom, and 
formed them into an aggregate 
body; whereby a ſociety was ctta- 
biiſhed of perſons, who (as Spelman 
obſerves) addicting themſelves whol- 
ly to the ſtudy of the laws of 
the land, and no longer confidering 
it as a mere ſubordinate {cence 
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for the amuſement of leiſure hours, 
ſoon raiſed thoſe laws to that pitch 
of perfection, which they ſuddenly 
attained under the auſpices of our 
Engliſh Juſtinian, King Edward the 
firſt, | 

In conſequence of this lucky 
aſſemblage, they naturally fell in- 
to a kind of collegiate order; 
and, being excluded from Oxford 
and Cambridge, found it neceſlary 
to eſtabliſh a new univerſity of 
their own, This they did by 
purchaſing at various times cer- 
tain — 4 (now called the inns 
of court and of chancery) between 
the city of Weſtminſter, the place of 
holding the king's courts, and 
the city of London; for advan- 
tage of ready acceſs to the one, 
and plenty of proviſions in the 
other, Here exerciſes were per- 
formed, lectures read, and degrees 
were at length conferred in the 
common laws, as at other uni— 
verſities in the canon and civil. 
The degrees were thoſe of barri- 
ſters (firit ſtiled apprentices from 
apprendre, to learn) who aniwered 
to our batchelors; as the ſtate and 
degree of a ſerjeant, /erwientis ad 
legem, did to that of doctor.“ 

The author has alio the follow- 
ing moſt uſeful remarks on cer- 
tain illiberal notions and practices 
with regard to a legal educa- 
tion. | 

« The evident want of ſome al- 
ſiſtance in the rudiments of legal 
knowledge, has given birth to a 
practice, which, if ever it had 
grown to be genera), muſt have 
proved of cxtremely pernicious 
conſequence: I mean the cuſtom, 
by ſome very warmly recommend- 
ed, to drop all liberal education, 
as of no ule to lawyers; and to 
place them, in its ſtead, at the 

deſx 
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deſk of ſome ſkilful attorney; in 
order to initiate them early in all 
the depths of practice, and render 
them more dextrous in the mecha- 
nical part of buſineſs. A few in- 
ſtances of particular perſons, (men 
of excellent learning, and unble- 
miſhed integrity) who, in ſpight 
of this method of education, have 
ſhone in the foremoſt ranks of the 
bar, have afforded ſome kind of 
ſanction to this 1lliberal path to the 
profeſſion, and biaſſed many parents 
of ſhort-ſighted judgment, in its 
favour: not conſidering that there 
are ſome geniuſes, formed to over- 
come all diſadvantages, and that 
from ſuch particular inſtances no 
general rules can be formed; nor 
obſerving, that thoſe very perſons 
have frequently recommended by 
the moſt forcible of a!l examples, the 
diſpoſal of their own offspriag, a 
very different foundation of legal 
ſtudies, a regular academical edu- 
cation. Perhaps too, in return, I 
could now direct their eyes to our 
principal ſeats of juſtice, and ſug- 
geſt a few hints, in favour of uni- 
verſal learning : but in theſe 
all who hear me, I know have al- 
ready prevented me. 

Making therefore all due allow- 
ance for one or two ſhining ex- 
ceptions, experience may teach us 
to foreteil, that a lawyer thus edu- 
cated to the bar, in ſubſervience to 
attorneys and ſolicitors, will find he 
has begun at the wrong end, If 
practice be the whole he is taught, 
practice mult alſo be the whole he 
will ever know: if he be uninſtruct— 
ed in the elements and firſt prin- 
ciples upon which the rule of prac- 
tice is founded, the leaſt variation 


from eſtabliſhed precedents will- 


totally diſtract and bewilder him: 
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ita lex ſcripta eſt is the utmoſt his 
knowledge will arrive at; he muſt 
never aſpire to form, and ſeldom ex- 
pect to comprehend, any arguments 
drawn a priori, from the ſpirit of the 
laws and the natura! foundations of 
juſtice, « 

Nor is this all; for (as few per- 
ſons of birth, or fortune, or even 
of ſcholaſtic education, will ſub- 
mit to the drudgery of ſervitude 
and the manual labour of copying 
the traſh of an office) ſhould this 
infatuation prevail to any conſider- 
able degree, we mult rarely expect 
to ſee a *entleman of diſtinction or 
learning at the bar. And what the 
conſequence may be, to have the 
interpretation and enforcement of 
the laws (which include the entire 
diſpoſal of our properties, liberties 
and lives) fall wholly into the 
hands of obſcure or 1lliterate men, 
is a matter of very public con 
cern. 


* 


The Hiſtory of the Life and Reign of 
Philip King of Macedon, the fa- 
t her of Alexander. By Tho. Le- 
land, D. D. Fellow of Trinity- 
College, Dublin. Johnſton, Paul's 


Church-yard. Two wols Quarto. 


HE tranſlation of the orations 

of Demoſthenes by Dr. Le- 
land was ſo well executed, that 
the public expected to ſee the life 
of Philip, the illuſtrious antago- 
niſt of that great orator, handled 
with equal ability; and the actions 
of the one as well delivered as the 
eloquence of the other, Nor were 
the expectations of the public 
diſappointed. From ſcattered paſ- 
ſages in orators and hiſtorians, by 
the united efforts of great _— 

an 
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and great judgment, we have a 
well connected, . clear, and ſpirited 
hiſtory of one of the moſt extra- 
ordinary men whom Greece, or 
perhaps any other country, has 
ever produced; as well for the 
greatneſs of his talents, as the 
ſtrength both of his virtues and his 
vices. The author has thoroughly 
ſtudied the conſtitution of ancient 
Greece, with an account of which 
he very judiciouſly begins his work. 
We ſhall give it as a ſpecimen of 
his ſtyle and manner of writing. 

Ancient Greece was inhabited 
by people, whoſe origin and lan- 
guage were the fame; but their 
manners, cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and 
forms of government, in many 
reſpects, totally different. Vet, 
amidſt this diverſity, their general 
principles were alſo the ſame, an 
ardor for liberty, and a ſtrict regard 
to the public good. 

* A number of neighbouring 
ſocieties, thus formed and mode!l- 
ed, became gradually to be con- 
ſidered as one body or nation, com- 
poſed of ſo many diliia&t members, 
all united and connected together 
by intereit and aſtection. As the 
good of each individual was ſub- 
ſervient to that of his community; 
ſo the good of cach community 
was conſidered as ſubordinate to 
that of the whole nation. Hence 
aroſe a familiar ſpecies of civility, 
if it may be ſo called, which each 
ſociety owed to the general aſſem- 
blage. Even amidſt thoſe contel!s 
and diforders which unruly paſſions, 
or the accidental claſhing of inte- 
reſts, might produce, war had its 
laws and limitations; the univerſal 
intereſt of Greece was profeſſedly 
at leaſt the firſt and greateſt object 
of attention; the attempt of any 
ſtate to extend its power beyond 


the juſt and equitable bounds, W153 
conſidered as an 1njuty to Greece 
in general: juſtice, moderation, 
equality, were ever {trenuoully en- 
forced, and all military conteſts 
carried among the Greel:s in a 
manner ſomewhat ſimiJar to judi- 
cial controverſies in private fo- 
cieties: and, while it was allowed 
thus to ſeel: redreſs of particular 
injuries, the general rights of the 
contending parties were ſecured by 
national laws, and demanded a 
juit and ſcrupulous attention, even 
amidſt all the confuſion and violence 
of arms. Thus the great Athenian 
orator deſcribes the principles and 
ſentiments of the Greeks, ſpeaking 
of the ancient wars of Athens and 
Sparta: Or dVagy a1w5 21, 
Aueνννν Ss TIOAAITIKNQS, dl: 
vd e yonualor ward o map de- 
yo; 0UJ'y N erat NOMIMON 
% M pen Tor FOX H? 
Such was their ſimplicity, or rather 
their civility, (that 1s, their defer- 
ence to the general laws of Greece, 
and their attention to the common 
good of that nation) that corruption 
cas never made the in rument of 
their ſucceſs ; but they carried on a 
legal and open war. 

While theſe principles preſerv- 
ed their due vigour and influence, 
Greece continued a really united 
body, happy in itſelf, and formi- 
dable to its enemies. Many cir- 
cumſtances contributed to form this 
union: and many inſtitutions were 
ſuggelled, by the ſagacity of ſtateſ. 
men and legiſlators, to ſecure and 
confirm it. Of theſe, the famous cou:- 
cil of Ainplbidl nous deſerves particular 
regard; whoſe origin and conſtituti— 
on are here to be explained, that the 
reader may come duly prepared to 
underiand the hiſtory now preſent- 
(d to kim, in which this auguſt 
body 
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body makes ſo conſiderable a fi- 
ure. | 

The council of Amphictyons, 
kke other inſtitutions of the fame 
kind, was at firſt but inconſider- 
able; nor did it arrive to its full 
Rrength and luſtre but by gradual 
advances, and in a long ſeries of 
years, Its firſt origin we are to 
aſcribe to Amphictyon, the ion 
of Deucalion, an ancient king of 
Theſſaly, as the authority of the 
Arundelian Marbles warrants us to 
determine 

The intention of Amphictyon, 
in inflituting this aſſembly, was, 
that the children of Deucalion, 
who, at his deccaſe, divided the 
kingdom between them, ſhould 
have a common tribunal, to which 
they might appeal in all private 
conteſts; and a council, in which 
they might concert all meaſures 
neceſſary for their defence againſt 
their foreign enemies. And for 
theſe purpoſes, beſides thoſe laws 
by which each particular city was 
governed, he enacted others of ge- 
neral force and obligation to all, 
which were called Amphictyonic 
laws. By means of thefe, ſaith 
Dionyſus, the people, thus united, 
continued in ſtrict and mutual ami- 
ty; regarded each other as real 
brethren and countrymen ; and 
were inabled to annoy and ſtrike 
terror into their barbarous enemies, 
Thermopylae was the limit which 
divided the territories of Amphic- 
tyon and Hellen, the two brothers; 
here, therefore, they built a tem- 
ple to Ceres at the common charge, 
near the mouth of the river HHſo- 
pus, in which the members of the 
Amphictyonic council aſſembled to 
ofer their ſacrifices, and to conſult 
about their common intereſt, twice 
in every year, in ſpring aud 
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tumn; and hence the names Hu- 
N˖ẽsE ZAAHοαννν ,: pilonupin, the 
vernal and autumnal convention. 
The aſſembly, thus formed, was 
at fuſt but ſmall, being wholly 
compoſed of thoſe people whom 
Deucalion had commanded, and 
who from his ſon Hellen, were 
called 'EAAHNES. The Do- 
rians and Jonians, who were deſ— 
cended from the poſterity of this 
Hellen, as yet had no being ; nor 
were any of the Peleponneſians 
now accounted Hellenes, but were 
called Pelaſgi; nor were they diſ- 
poſed to unite with the ſons of 
Bencalion, by whom they had been 
deprived of Theſſaly, and all that 
part of Greece which lay beyond 
the iſthmus. As Greece improved, 
and the Hellcnes increaſed in num- 
ber, new regulations became ne- 
ceſſary: and accordingly we find, 
that, in ſome time after the origi- 
nal inſtitution, Acrifins, King of 
Argos, when, through fear of 
Perſeus, (who, as the oracle declar- 
ed, was to ill him) he retired into 
'Theſlaly, obſerved the defects of the 
Amphictyonic council, and under- 
took to new- model and regulate it ; 
extended its privileges; augmented 
the number cf 1ts members; enacted 
new laws, by which the collective 
body was to be governed; and al- 
ſigned to each Hate one ſingle depu- 
ty, and one ſingle voice, to be en- 
joyed by fome, in their own ſole 
right; by others, in conjunction 
with one cr more inferior ſlates : 
and thus came to be conſidered as 
the founder of this famous repre- 
ſentative of the Eiciienic body. 
From the time of Acriſius, the 
Amphictyons fill continued to hold 
one of their znyum councils at 
Thermopylae, that of autumn. But 
it was now made a part of their 
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function (and, in time of peace, be- 
came the moſt conſiderable part ofit) 
to guard and protect the national 
religion. The vernal aſſembly there- 
fore was held at Delphi, the great 
ſeat of the Grecian religion; the ob- 
ject of univerſal veneration; whither 
all people, Greeks and Barbarians, 
reſorted, to ſeek the advice and 
direction of the famous Pythian 
oracle. The immenſe quantity of 
wealth, the number of rich votive 
offerings, which the ſuperſtition 
of ſo many ages and nations had 
laviſhed on the temple, demanded 
the exacteſt care and moſt vigorous 
protection. The prodigious con- 
courſe which attended there, at 
particular ſeaſons, naturally pro- 
duced many conteſts, and required 
a well regulated polity, and the fre- 
quent interpoſition of a reſpectable 
and powerful juriſdiction. The Del- 
phians themſelveswere intruſtedwith 
the poſſeſſion and general guardian- 
ſhip of the temple: they attended 
intirely on the ſervice of the god, 
and were ſolely employed in the 
ceremontals of his religion: they 
were accounted in ſome fort ſa- 
cred ; the prieſts, the attendants, 
and as it were the family of Apol- 
lo. So they are called by Lucian 
(in Phalarid. 1.) por Ts x21 Ta- 
bed po Tv IIe, A moroys Turot- 
X91 4.44 0/140609101. But although 
they enjoyed certain powers and 
privileges with reſpect to the tem- 
ple, and could even grant ſome 
honours and favours to particular 
perſons, ſuch as that of the II po- 
w2ay]:i2, or right of precedence in 
conſulting the oracle, as appears 
from an imperfect inſcription pre— 
ſerved by Spon and Wheeler, and 
quoted by Van Dale: yet ſtill 
were they ſubject to the inſpection 
and juriſdiction of the Amphicty- 


ons, who were the great conferya. 
tors and protectors of the ſhrine ; 
and who, beſides their general care, 
appointed certain of their members, 
either by lot or rotation, to pre- 
fide over the temple ; an honour 
which, according to Van Dale, 
was alſo called by the name II po- 
pasleun..... 

'The whole nation of Greece was 
divided into twelve diltrifts or pro- 
vinces: each of theſe contained a 
certain number of AmphiQyonic 
ſtates, or cities, each of which en- 
joyed an equal right of. voting and 
determining in all affairs relative 
to the general intereſt. Other infe- 
rior cities were dependent on ſome 
of theſe, and as members of their 
community, were alſo repreſented 
by the ſame deputies : and thus the 
aſſembly of the Amphictyons be- 
came really and properly the re- 

reſentative of the whole Hellenic 

8 

Fach of thoſe cities, which had 
a right to aſſiſt in the Amphictyonic 
council, was obliged to ſend its 
deputies to every meeting; and 
the number of theſe deputies was 
uſually and regularly two; the one 
entitled hieromnemon, to whom 
was particularly entruſted the care 
of religion and its rites. His office 
was annual, as appears from ſeveral 
decrees, in which his name 1s join- 
ed with that of the Athenian ar- 
chon ew! pg; and he was ap- 
pointed by lot. The other deputy 
was called by the general name py- 
lagoras, and was choſen by election 
each particular meeting. Lach of 
theſe deputies, however differing 
in their functions, enjoyed an equal 
power of determining all affairs 
relative to the general intereſt. Aud 
thus the cities which they repre- 

levted- 
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ſented, without any diſtinction or ſub- 
ordination, eachgave two voices inthe 
council of the Amphictyons, a privi- 
lege known by the name of the double 
/afſrage 3; which term, ſo frequent 
in the ancient writings, is thus 
fully explained, without any reſine- 
ment or difficulty. 

When the deputies, thus ap— 
pointed, appeared to execute their 
commiſſion, they in the firſt place 
offered up their ſolemn ſacrifices to 
the gods ; to Ceres, when they 
aſſembled at Thermopylae ; when 
at Delphi, to Apollo, Diana, La- 
tona, and Minerva : aud, before 
they entered on their function, 
each deputy was obliged to take an 
oath, which AEſchines hath pre- 
ſerved, or at leaſt ſome part of it; 
and which was conceived in theſe 
terms: 
© | ſwear that I will never ſub⸗ 
vert any Amphictyonic city: I 
will never ſtop the courſes of their 
waters either in war or peace. 
If any ſuch, outrages ſhould be 
attempted, I will oppoſe them 
by force of arms, and deftroy 
thoſe cities who may be guilty of 
ſuch attempts. If any devaſta- 
tions ſhall be committed in the 
territory, of the god; if any 
ſhall be privy to ſuch offence, 
or entertain any deſign againlt the 
temple; I will make uſe of my 
feet, my hands, my whole force, 
to bring the affending party to 
condign puniſhment.” 

To render this aath ſtill more 
ſolemn, the following aweful impre- 
cations were ſubjoined: 

* If any one ſhall violate any 
part of this ſolemn engagement, 
whether City, private perſon, or 
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* country, may ſuch violators 1 
obnoxious to the vengeance 
Apollo, Diana, Latona, and Mi- 
nerva the provident. May their 
lands never produce their fruits : 
may their women never bring 
forth children of the ſame nature 
of their parents, but offsprings 
of an unnatural and monſtrous 
kind : may they be for ever de- 
feated in war, in judicial con- 
troverſies, and in all civil tran{- 
actions; and may they, their 
families, and their whole race, 
be utterly deſtroyed: maythey ne- 
ver offer up an acceptable facrifice 
to Apollo, Diana, Latona, and 
Minerva the provident; but may 
all their ſacred rights be for ever 
rejected.” 

Such was the conſtitution of this 
famous Grecian council. As to 
the diſputes of particular perſons, 
it was accounted beneath the dig- 
nity of the Amphictyons to take 
the cognizance of them. Nor do 
we hear of any private man ſum- 
moned to appear, or condemned in 
this aſſembly, except Ephialtes, 
who, when the Spartans poſſeſſed 


themſelves of Thermopylae, under 


the command of Leonidas, con- 
ducted the Perſians. over the Oe- 
tean mountains into Greece, But 
all offences againſt religion, all in- 
ſtances of impiety and profanation, 
all conteſts between the Grecian 
{lates and cities, came under the 
particular cognizance of the Am- 
phictyons, who had a right to de- 


termine, to impoſe fines, and even 


to levy forces, and to make war on 
thoſe who preſumed to rebel againſt 
their ſovereign authority.” 
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The Life of Eraſmus. By Dr. Fortin. 
Whiſton 2rd White, Fleet. ſtreet. 
1758. Quarto. 


HE life of no author is better 

calculated to intereſt our cu- 
rioſity than that of Eraſmus. He 
lived at the firſt dawn of literature, 
and was himſelf one of the prin- 
cipal lights which diſpelled that 
gloom of ignorance and barbariſm, 
which had overſpread the world for 
ſo many ages. There is alſo ſome 
variety in the events of his life, 
which was more diverſified than is 
common with the lives of literary 
men. And there 1s the ſame va- 
riety in his character, that is found 
in bis fortune: a genius, as well as 
a profound ſcholar; and a man of 
wit and humour, as well as an able 
divine. The work before us 1s 
the joint produce of two very 
learned men, Le Clerc and Dr. 
Jortin. The latter of theſe wri- 
ters has followed, but he has im- 
proved and enlarged, the plan of the 
former. It is thereſore not to be 
wondered, that this work is exe- 
cuted with uncommon diligence, 
ſkill, and accuracy. It not only 
contains an account of the life of 
Eraſmus, but of all the eminent 
men, in whatever branch of litera- 
ture, who adorned that period. 
Dr. Jortin has followed Le Clerc, 
in diſpoſing his facts and obſerva- 
tions by the years of the author's 
age, whoſe life they write. This, 
with deference to the learned an- 
thor's judgment, we do not think 
the happieſt method. Great affairs 
may be digeſted into the form of 
annals, becauſe they engage by 


their own importance, and the time 


in which they happened is neceflary 
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to be known: but in biography, 
eſpecially of this kind, ſuch an ar- 
rangement renders the narration 
broken and tedious. In ſhort, as 
the work now ſtands, it may ra- 
ther be conſidered as an excellent 
collection of materials for the 
life of Eraſmus, than the hiſtory of 
his life. Such a hiſtory would prove 
a much more agreeable entertain- 
ment to the generality of readers, 
though it might not perhaps afford 
quite ſo much matter to the inqui- 
ſitive and learned. 

It were to be wiſhed, that the 
learned author had been a little 
more attentive to his ſtyle, parti- 
cularly thag he had purged it of 
certain low familiar words and 
modes of expreſſion, ſuch as © The 
author of the paraphraſe ſo bedaſped 
by Gardner.“ Like the candle's 
end burning in a ſocket, ſoon 
ceaſe both to blaze and ſtink. 
© 'There was a brace of monks.” 
* Seriouſly it is a diſagreeable thing 
to be in the condition of Gil Blas, 
and connected with one who will 
take it in dudgeon, if you do not 
ſmoke him with as much incenſe 


as would ſatisfy three or thrice three 


goddeſſes. 

As a ſpecimen of the author's 
general manner of writing we give 
the following paſiage ; eſpecially as 
it ſerves to illuſtrate the charac- 
ter and way of life of Eraſtnus, 
which was by no means ſo happy 
and independent, as his great parts 
and virtues deſerved. | 

« Colet had told him, that he 
would give him a ſmall matter, it 
he would beg with humility, and 
aſk with modeſty; had adviſed 
him to imitate Diogenes; and had 
hinted to him, that he was too 
querulous and greedy, It ſeems, 
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they bantered him, becauſe he was 
frequently importuning his friends, 
Eraſmus in his anſwer te!ls him, 
that in the opinion of Seneca, 
favours were dearly purchaſed, which 
were extorted by begging. So- 
cratés, talking once with ſome 
friends, ſaid, 1 would have bought 
me a coat to-day, if I had had 
money. They, fays Seneca, who 
ve him what he wanted, after 
he had made this ſpeech, ſhewed 
their liberality too late. Another 
ſeeing a friend, who was poor and 
ſick, and too modeſt to make his 
wants known, put ſome money un- 
der his pillow, whilſt he was aſleep. 
When J uſed to read this in the 
days of my youth, ſays Eraſmus, I 
was extremely {truck with the mo- 
delty of the one, and the gencro- 
fity of the other. But, fince you 
talk of begging without {hame, 
who, I beſeech you, can be more 
ſubmiſſive and more ſhameleis than 
myſelf, who live in England upon 
the foot of a public beggar ? I have 
received ſo much from the arch- 
biſhop, that it would be ſcandalous 
to take any more of him, though 
he were to offer it. I aſked N. 
with ſuficient effrontery. And he 
refuſed me with ſtill greater impu- 
dence. Even our good friend Li- 
nacer thinks me too bold, who 
knowing my poor ſtate of health, 
and that I was going from London 
with hardly ſix angels in my pocket, 
and that the winter was coming on, 
yet exhortE@age molt preſſingly to 
ſpare the archbiſhop and Lord 
Montjoy, and adviſed me to re- 
trench, and learn to bear poverty 
with patience, A moſt friendly 
counſel! For this reaſon above all, 
I hate my hard fortune, becauſe ſke 
will not ſuffer me to be modeſt. 
Whilt I had health and ſtrength, 
Vor. I, 
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I uſed to diſſemble my poverty: 
now I cannot, unleſs I would riſque 
my life. But I am not ſuch a 
beggar neither, as to aſk all things 
from all perſons, To ſome I ſay 
nothiug, becauſe I would not be 
refuſed; and I have no pretence 
to ſolicit you, who do not ſuper- 
abound in wealth. But, fince you 
ſeem to approve impudence, I 
will end my letter in the moſt im- 
pudent manner I can. I have not 
aſſurance enough to aſk you for any- 
thing; and yet I am not ſo proud, 
as to reje& a preſent, if a friend 
like you ſhould offer it to one in 
my circumſtances. Ep. 150. 

One, who could talk at this rate, 
muſt be reduced to hard neceſſity. 
Unleſs he were a bad manager, it 
is ſcarcely to be conceived, how a 
ſingle man, and a learned man, 
could have found it fo difficult 
to maintain himſelf at that time in 
England, partly by his pupils, and 
partly by the preſents which were 
made to him. However that be, 
there ſeems to be ſome reaſon to 
ſuſpe&t that Eraſmus underitood 
not the important art of. paying 
his court to the Great; and that 
there was ſomething in his man- 
ner, which diſguſted {ome of thoſe 
to whom he made his applications; 
ſo that he was more agreeable to 
them in his writings, than in his per- 
ſon: and this might ſpoil his for- 
tunes. Perhaps alſo; he talked too 
freely, as he confeſſes in the cha- 
racter which he hath given of 
himſelf, in the Compendium of his 
life. | 

Yet Eraſmus, though open and 
facettous, was good tempered z 
and good temper is a natural po- 
liteneſs, which to reaſonable per- 
ſons is more acceptaile, than that 
which is artificial: as, on the con- 

il trary, 
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trary, the politeneſs of an ill- na- 
tured man is ſhocking, for it is hy- 
pocriſy ſuperadded to malignity. 
As, by being converſant with an- 
tiquity, he knew mary things, 
which cthers knew not, and was 
diſpoſed to jeſting, he could hard- 
ly refrain from ridiculing, at one 
time or other, the follies of the 
age, and of a certain ſet of people. 
It is well known, that this tem- 
per fails not to give offence, eſ- 
pecially to thoſe, who expect that 
their weakneſſes or vices ſhould be 
ſpared on account of their ſtation 
and character; elſe the king, the 
courtiers, and the biſhops, who 
often beſtowed preferments upon 
drones, void of all capacity and 
merit, and ſometimes loaded them 
with pluralities, might eaſily have 
given him ſomething in the church, 
without cure of ſouls, which would 
have afforded him leiſure to ſtudy, 
and means to live. But perhaps 
he, who hated confinement on any 
account, did not care to be con- 
rected with monks and chapters 
of canons. As theſe people were 
exceſſively envious, they would 
have teized him with their chica- 
neries upon every occaſion. He 
had long perceived, and declared 
to the world, that the religion of 
theſe ecclefiaſtics conſiſted entirely 
in minute obſervances and formal 
grimaces, with which the wicked 
can comply, as well as the good, 
He, on the contrary, mede rel1- 
gion to conſiſt in ſuch things, as 
none, except worthy perſons, ever 
obſerve; in the exerciſe of thoſe 
chriſtian virtres, which are formed 
in the mind, from a knowledge of 
our duty, and a perſuaſion of its 
importance. A man fixed in theſe 
ſentiments, and continually occu- 
Fied in lean. d ſtudies, would have 
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found it very difficult to practix 
the rites and ceremonies, with which 
religion was overrun and choked 
up in thoſe days. This neglect i 
England, as in all other places 
was accounted a far more heinou 
crime than the vileſt 1mmgaliy 
and debauchery. The mon, 
above all others, were inexorahs 
upon this article, and Gdoubtle\ 
oppoſed and harraſſed openly and 
ſecretly all who were not in ther 
way of thinking and acting. & 
that, to ſet Eraimus thoroughly 
at eaſe, Henry VIII. ought to hare 
beſtowed a handſome penſion upe 
him, which would have exempte 
him from worldly cares and 250. 
cations, and furniſhed him wit 
books, and leiſure, and the con- 
veniences of life, But this the 
king would not do; and if be 
afterwards invited Eraſmus agzin 
to his dominions, it was at a tine 
when that learned man was nt 
able to undertake the journey,” 
Towards the end of the yak 
are ſome curious particulars con 
cerning the character of Eri 


mus, and a very good defence if 


ſome parts of learning which | 
particularly cultivated, 
* Bayle hath obſerved of En: 
mus, that he had rather too mut 
ſenſibility, when he was attack 
by malicious and inconfiderall 
adverſaries, made too many con 
plaints of them, and was too rt 
dy to anſwer them. It is true, 
wanted ſome friend to over 
him, and to ſay to him, Ler tt 
men alone + they cannot live in ti 
ou ewvritings; and avby ſi 
they live in yours? Yet til 
much may be obſerved, by wi 
of excuſe, that he was fighting 4 
his honour, and for his life, be! 
often accuſed of nothing leſs i 
heterod® 
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heterodoxy, impiety, and blaſphe- 
my, by men whole forchead was a 
rock, and whoſe tongue was a ra- 
zor. To be miſrepreſented, as a 
pedant and a dunce, this is no great 
matter; for time and truth put 
folly to flight : to be accuſed of he- 
reſy by bigots, hypocrites, politi- 
cians, and infidels, this is a {eriovs 
affair; as they know too well, who 
have had the misfortune to feel the 
effects of it. 

The celebrated Peter Ramus 
never replied to the invectives of 
his numerous adverſaries : and the 
writer of his life mentions it as an 
inſtance of his uncommon patictice 
and prudence.... .. 

The ſtyle of Eraſmus is that of 
a man, who had a ſtrong memory, 
a natural eloquence, a lively fancy, 
and a ready invention, who com- 
poſed with great facility and ra- 
pidity, and who did not care for 
the trouble of reviſing and correct- 
ing; who had ſpent all his days 
in reading, writing, and: talking 
Latin ; for he ſeems to have had 
no turn for modern languages, and 
perhaps he had almoſt forgotten his 
mother-tongue. His ſtyle there- 
fore is always unaffeed, eaſy, co- 
pious, fluent, and clear; but not 
always perfectly pure, and ſtrictly 
claſſical. He hath been cenſured, 
as a dealer in barbariſms, by per- 
ſons, who not only had not half 
of his abilities and erudition, but 
who did no t even write Latin half 
ſo well as he. 

His verſes are plainly the com- 
poſitions of one, who had much 
learning and good ſenſe, and who 
underſtood proſody, or the techni- 


cal art of poetry; but who had 
not an equal elegance of tate, an 
an ear for poetical numbers. So 


that upon the whole he is rather a 
verſifier than a poet, and is not to 
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be ranked amongſt the Italian poets 
of thoſe days, Sannazarius, Fracaſ- 
torius, Vida, &c. many of Whom 
write better than anyof the ancients, 
except Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, 
and a few more. 

Eraſmus uſed to dine late, chat 
he might have a long morning to 
ſtudy in. After dinner he would 
converſe chearſully with his friends 
about all ſorts of ſubjects, and de- 
liver his opinions very freely upon 
men and things. So ſays Mih- 
chius, who was a ſtudent at Fri- 
burg, and there had the pleaſure 
of being well acquainted with Eraſ- 
mus. 

Eraſmus, in the earlier part of 
his life, carefully ſtudied the Greek 
and Latin grammar, read lectures 
upon them, and tranſlated Greek 
books into Latin. This was Jaying 
a right foundation for criticiſm and 
philology ; and it is much to be 
wiſhed, that our young ſtudents of 
promiſing abilities would, in ſome 
meaſure, follow his example. Be 
you ever ſo ingenious and induſ- 
trious, yet if you negled to cul- 
tivate and to preſerve this humble 
part of knowledge, you will be 
perpetually ſtumbling, when you 
tread on clafic ground, when you 
attempt to explain, to tranſlate, or 
to correct ancient authors, or 
to diſcuſs any learned ſubject, or 
to compoſe a few pages in Latin 
in - proſe, or in verſe. Then be- 
ware of blunders; and think not to 
make amends for them by inſulting 
and ridicoling grammarians, ſcholi- 
alls, commentators, 1IeXICopraphers, 
verbal critics, word-catchers, ſyl- 
lable-mongers and poackers in Sto- 
bæus and Suidas. 

It is a wonder that no bookſel- 
ler could be found, who wonld 
venture to print the commentary 
of Meziriac upon Apollodotus. 

II h 2 Abe 
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The taſte for this kind of eru- 
dition 1s entirely extinct; and if 
Meziriac were to return to life 
in theſe days, he might ſtay long 
enough at Breſſe, before he would 
receive an invitation to be a mem- 
ber of the French academy. The 
ſame qualifications, which for- 
merly procured him that ho- 
nour, would not ſuffice to ex- 
clude him. It was not the po- 
liteneſs of his ſtyle, or the 
beauty of his verſes, which 
made him accounted worthy 
of being an academician, for 
in this reſpect he was inferior to 
moſt of the fraternity; but it 
was his reputation for learning, 
and the proofs which he had 
given of a vaſt erudition. Times 
are alte red: no regard is paid to 
an author, who perfectly under- 
ſtands mythology, Greek poets 
and ſcholiaſts, and by this know- 
ledge can clear up difficulties in 
chronology, geography, gram- 
mar, &c, Not only compoſitions 
without the leaſt tincture of li- 
terature are preferred to the 
works of ſuch an author, but he 
is treated as a mere pedant : 
and this is the ſure way to diſ- 
courage all young men, who 
have talents for the ſtudy of 
humanities. There is ſome— 
thing odious and contemptible 


in the very name of pedantry ; 


and who would take pains to 
acquire nothing beſides ſcorn and 
infamy by becoming very learned 
and appearing to be well verſed 
in the works of the ancients ? 
Nothing hath more contributed, 


to bring literature into contempt, 


than the cuſtom which the wits 
and the fine geniuſes, real or 
pretended, have taken up to 
condemn, as {chool-learning and 
pedai.try, citations from Latin 
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* and Greek authors, and phi. 
* lological remarks, They have 
been ſo unjuſt, as to deride 
even theſe ſcholars, who had, 
beſides erudition, a politeneſs 
and a knowledge of the world ; 
Coſtar for example. Had they 
been contented to ridicule thoſe, 
who, to make a parade of their 
reading, cite a Plato, a Varro, 
and an Ariſtotle, either to prove 

nothing at all, or to confirm 

ſomething which no man ever 

denied, and which every man 

knows, they had not done amiſs: 

but with diſdainful airs and in- 

ſolent ſcoffs they have baniſhed 

from the polite world all thoſe 

who Cared to ſhew that they had 

made collections from the an- 

cients; they have laughed at 

the Coſtars, and even at thoſe 

letters of Voiture which are 

ſprinkled with Latin. Theſe 

cenſures have had the more ef- 

fect, becauſe there is ſomething 

plauſible in them; and it is 

certainly true, that men ſhould 

be mote careful to poliſh thei 

mind, and to form their judg- 

ment, than to load their memory 

with the remarks and ſayings of 

other people. The more truth 

there 1s in this maxim, the more 

it charms and ſeduces the con- 

ceited, the ſuperficial, and the 

lazy, and incites them to turn 

to ridicule every thing that is cal- 

led erudition. Perhaps at the bot- 

tom, the principal motive is to 

depreciate the goods of their 

neighbours, with a view to en— 

hance the value of their own: 

for if one was to fay to them, 

You condemn ſuch and ſuch au- 

thors for citing Latin and Greek; 

lay your hands upon your heart, 

and tell me whether you would 

not do the ſame if you were 
6 able; 
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© ablez we ſhould put their ſin- 
© cerity to hard trial. Now 
* things are come to ſuch a paſs 
(that is, A. 1700) © that, as we 
© are informed, the Bookſeller at 
© Paris, who deſigns to print ma- 
dam Dacier's tranſlation of Ho- 
* mer, dares not join the original 
to it, leſt the very ſight of Greek 
ſhould diſcourage and diſguſt his 
© cuſtomers, — Judge by this of 
the reigning taſte, and conclude 
* that the commentary upon Apol- 
© Iodorus would be hifſfd off the 
« ſtape at Paris. It contains too 
much erudition.“ Bayle Meziriac, 
Abt. c. 

In Eraſmus we behold a man, 
who in the days of his youth, 
lying under no {mall diſadvantages 
of birth and education, depreſſed 
by poverty, friendleſs and unſup- 
ported, or very flenderly ſup- 
ported, made his way through all 
theſe obſtacles, and, by the help of 
bright parts and conſtant applica- 
tion, became one of the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſcholars of the age, and 
acquired the favour and the pro- 
tection of princes, nobles, and pre- 
lates, of the greateſt names in church 
and ſtate. 

Every man of letters muſt not 
indulge the vain hope, though he 
ſhould be as learned, as ingenious, 
and as induſtrious at Eraſmus, to 
be as much favoured and encourag- 
ed as he was. — But this is not 
2 ſufficient cauſe to deter any per- 
ſon from a ſtudious life. Learning is 
in many reſpects its own reward ; 
learning applied to uſeſul purpo- 
ſes, and adorned with good man- 
ners. Without theſe, though it may 
be of ſome ſervice to the public, it 
will be of ſmall comfort to the pro- 
feſſor. 

After perſonal merit, (ſays Bru- 
yere} © it muſt be confeſſed that 
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high ſtations and pompous titles 
© are the principal and the mot 
* ſplendid marks of diſtinction: 


* and he who cannot be an 


* Eraſmus, muſt think of being a 
© biſhop.” 


_— 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Thomas 
More, <vith his hiſtory of Utopia, 
tranſlated into Engliſh by Ferdi- 
nando Warner, L. L. D. London 
printed for Davis and Reymers. 
Octavo. 


HERE are no ſort of books 

more uſeful towards form- 
ing the mind and manners, than 
the lives of good and eminent 
men. The book before us, is 
one of thoſe. The ſubject of it, Sir 
Thomas More, though a man ad- 
difted much to contemplative piety, 
lived much in the world, and fill- 
ed with great credit for abilities 
and integrity the higheſt offices in 
the ſtate; he reſigned tnem too 
with a dignity no ways inferior 
to that in which he held them, 
and at length gave up his life as 
he had his employments, rather 
than ſubje& his conſcience to tlie 
will of an arbitrary prince. We 
are obliged to Dr. Warner for a 
well-digeſted and ſatisfactory ac- 
count of this great man. Nothing 
of the kind had been executed 
before. The learned hiſtorian be- 
fore us is intereſting in bis nar- 
rative, makes a good choice, and 
apt diſtribution of his facts, and 
interſperſes them with ſeveral per- 
tinent and uſeful reflections. It 
were to be wiſhed indeed, that 
he had intirely forborn all thoſe 
that might be confidered as per- 
ſonal invectives; and that he had 
confined his thoughts to the times 
of which he wrote. 
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Sir T. More gave in the courſe 
of his ſtudies, and at his entrance 
both into domeſtic and public life, 
ſtrong marks of the character 
which diſlinguiſhed him to the 
laſt. 

“ At the time of his refiding 
at Lincoln's-Inn is a ſtudent, he 
read a public lecture in St. Auſtin 
de civitate det; to which almoſt 
all the learned men of the city 
of London reſorted. The repu- 
tation which he acquired by theſe 
public leQures, procured him the 
place of reader at Furnival's-Inn; 
in which he continued with the 
ſame reputation for ſome time: 
And then gieing himſeli up to 
devotion in the Charter-houſe, he 
lived there as a religious about 
four years, thouoh without any 
vow, abſtracted entirely from the 
world, and from all ſcience. —— 
It is wonderful how a man of his 
turn of mind, of ſuch prodigious 
lively parts, and ſo much activity 
and facetiouſneſs, could ſeclude 
himſelf ſo long from buſineſs and 
affairs to be ſhut up in a cloiſter. 
But in order to take off this ſur- 
prize, we muſt recollect the piety 
that was then in faſhion; to 
which he had likewiſe notwith- 


ſtanding his pleaſantry - -ſup- 
2 abſurdly by the world to 
incompatible a ſtrong and 


natural inclination. He was ſated 
however at laſt, with this inactive 
uſeleſs way of life; and having 
been often preſſed by Mr. Colt 
of New-Hall in Eſſex, who de- 
lighted much in his company, to 


live with him, our author left the 


Charter-houſe, and went to make 
him a viſit. His friend had three 
daughters, who were all accompliſh- 
ed, handſome, and well behaved 
young ladies; and giving him his 
choice Of theſe for a wife, the 


conſequence of this vifit was, that 
he married the eldeſt, merely for 
being ſuch, that it might be no 
vexation or diſgrace to her to be 
paſſed by; but his fancy led him 
to prefer the ſecond. Upon his 
marriage with this lady, who lived 
with him about ſeven years, he 
took a houſe in Buckler's- bury, 
and proſecuted his ſtudy and prac- 
tice of the law- at Lincoln's- 
Inn. 

Whilſt he was thus employed 
in fitting himſelf for his profeſſion, 
he was elected a burgeſc, before 
ne was two and twenty years of 
age, in the reign of Henry VII. 
The deſign of the king in cal- 
ling this parliament, was to de- 
mand a ſubſidy and three fiftecnths, 
for the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter to the King of Scot- 
land: And when it was moved in 
the houſe of commons, though 
the majority were againſt the de- 
mand, yet many of the members 
being afraid of the king's diſ- 
pleaſure, and others having rea- 
ſons not more juſtiſiable nor im- 
portant, they made no oppoſition 
to it. Here was therefore a fair 
occaſion for Mr. More, to fſhew 
his courage and integrity in de- 
fence of liberty and his country; 
and this occaſion he took. He 
argued with ſuch ſtrength and 
clearneſs againſt this unjuſt and 
arbitrary impoſition, though he 
was then ſo very young, that his 
majeſty's demand was in the end 
rejected. Upon this, Mr. Tyler, 
one of the king's privy council, 
who was preſent in the houſe of 
commons when this ſpeech was 
made, went immediately to the 
king, and told him, © that a beard- 
leſs boy had diſappointed all his 
purpoſe.“ | 


This 
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This was giving his country a 
very carly pledge indeed of that 


patriotiim and probity, from which 


nothing could ever ſeduce him 
whilſt he lived. He had too much 
intrepidity to be deterred by power, 
and too great a contempt for the 
things of the world to be allured 
by the proſpect of wealth or ho- 
novr. But a Prince ſo tyrannical 
and avaricious as Henry VII. could 
not fail to be much incenſed at 
this vigorous oppoſition to a de- 
mand of money the favourite 
mealure of his reign—in ſo young 
a man: and we are not to wonder 
that he ſhould be determined to 
be revenged on him in ſome ſhape 
or other, that ſo the courage of 
this iſing lawyer might give him 
no more ditturbarce. As our pa- 
triot, rowever, having nothing, 
could lole nothing, the king was 
obliged to v nd a quarrel with- 
out any caule, againſt Sir John 
More his father z whom his ma- 
jeſty ordered to be impriſoned in 
the Tower, till he had paid a fine 
of an hundred pounds . 
Soon after this offence had been 
given the king in the houſe of 
commons, Mr. More having ſome 
buſine!s with Fox, Biſhop of Win- 
cheiter the favourite miniſter 
of Henry VII. his Lordſhip 
took him aſide; and pretending 
great kindneſs to him, aſſured him 
that if he would be ruled and 
take his advice, he would remove 
the king's reſentment, and reſtore 
him to his majeſty's favour: In- 
tending, as it was conjectured 
in a way not unuſual with this 
prelate to get him to conſeſs 
ſome perſonal enmity to the king, 
that a puniſhment might be in- 
flicted upon him not without ſome 
mew of reaſon. But he was not 
caught in the biſhop's ſnare ; and 


defired ſome time to conſider 
what he ſhould do. When he 
had taken his leave with this an- 
ſwer, he went to his Lordſhip's 
chaplain, who was his intimate 
friend, and aſked his advice upon 
the propoſal that nad been made 
him. The chaplain, being a 
much honeſter and a much better 
man than his Lordſhip, diſſuaded 
him with great earneſtneſs from 
foilowing the biſhop's counſel : 
For my lord my maſter, ſays 
he, to ſerve his majeſty's turn, 
will not ſtick to conſent to his 
© own father's death.“ Upon this, 
we may be ſure, he returned no 
more to this righteous biſhop : 
And he was once on the point 
of going abroad, as thinking it 
would not be ſafe for him to 
live in England, thus expoſed to 
the indignation of an arbitrary 
revengeful king. For during this 
time, he was obliged to lay aſide 
his practice, and to live in a re- 
tired manner at home; where he 
diverted himſelf with muſic, arith- 
metic, geometry, aſtronomy, and 
ſtudying French; and in this retire- 
ment he made himſelf a perfect ma- 
ſter of hiſtory.” 

Of his reſolute and prudent be- 
haviour when Speaker of the houſe 
of commons, beſides others he gives 
the following remarkable inſtances, 

It happened however, that a 


great ſubſidy having been demand- 


ed by the king, which Wolſey 
apprehended would meet with great 
oppoſition in the lower houſe, he 
was determined to be preſent when 
the motion ſhould be made, in 
order to prevent its being reject- 
ed. The houſe being apprized of 
his reſolution, it was a great while 
under debate, whether it was beſt 
to receive him, with a few of his 
Lords only, or with his whole traen, 
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The majority of the houſe in- 
clined to the firſt; upon which 
the ſpeaker got up, and faid, 
D Gentlemen; foraſmuch as my 
* lord cardinal hath not long 
© fince, as you all know, laid to 
our charge the lightneſs of our 
tony ues for things ſpoken out 
of this houſe, it ſhall not in 
my judgment be amiſs to re- 
ceive him with all his pomp; 
with his maces, his pillars, his 

L-axes, his croſſes, his hat, and 
bis great ſeal too; that ſo if he 
blames us hereafter, we may be 
the bolder to excuſe ourſclves, 
© and lay it upon thoſe his grace 
© ſhall bring hither with him.“ 
The houſe being pleaſed with 
the humour, as well as the pro- 
priety, of the ſpeaker's motion, 
the cardinal was reccived accord- 
4 And having ſhewn in a 
ſolemn ſpeech, how ueceffary it 
was for the king's affairs that the 
ſubſidies moved for ſhovid be 
granted, and that a leis ſum 
would not anſwer his majeſty's 
purpoſe at that time ; but finding 
that no member made any anſwer, 
nor ſhewed the leaſt inclination to 
comply with what be aſked, he 
ſaid, with ſome emotion, Gentle— 
men you have many wiſe and 
learned men among! you; ant 
ſince Jam ſent hither immedi— 
ately from the king, for the 
preſervation of yourſelves ard 
all the realm, I think it meet 
that you give me a reajonable 
anſwer to my demand.“ But 
every body being- ſtill filent, he 
addreſſed himſelf particularly to Mr. 
Murray; who making no anſwer, 
he put the ſame queſtion to fe- 
veral other members, that were 
eſteemed the greateſt men in the 
houſe ; and none cf theſe mek- 
ing any anſwer neither — it being 
** agreed, as the cuſtom was, 
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to give him an anſwer by their 
ſpeaker the cardinal loſt his 
temper at this contemptuous treat- 
ment, and with great indignation 
ſaid to them further: © Gentle. 
men; unleſs it be the manner of 
your houſe, as perchanc: it may, 
to expreſs your minds in ſuch 
caſes by your ſpeaker only, 
whom you have choſen for truſty 
and wiſe, as indeed he is, here 
is without doubt, a ſurprizing 
obſtinate ſilence.“ He then re- 
quired the ſpeaker to give him 
an anſwer to the demand which 
he had made in the king's name, 
of the houſe. The ſpeaker hav- 
ing firſt, with great reverence on 
his knees, excuſed their ſilence, 
as being abaſhed at the preſence 
of ſo noble and extraordinary a 
perſonage, proceeded then to ſhew 
him by many arguments, that it 
was not expedient or agreeable 
to the ancient hberty of the houſe, 
to make an anſwer to his majeſty's 
meſſege, by any other perſon, 
how great ſoever, than ſome of 
their own members: And in con- 
cluſion he told his eminence, 
* that though they had truſled 
him with their voices, yet ex- 
© cept every one of them could 
put their ſeveral judgments into 
* his head, he alone in ſo weighty 
* a matter was not able to make 
* a ſufficient anſwer to his grace. 
The cardinal taking offence at 
the ſpeaker for this evaſive an- 
(wer, and for no: promoting the 
ſubſidy, roie up on a ſudden, and 
departed in great diſpleaſure with 
the whole houſe. 

It is very certain that Sic Thomas 
More had ſeconded the motion 
for complying with the King's 
demand, when it was if moved 
in the houſe, and thought it ab- 
{olutcly ncceflary for carrying on the 
wir. but he had a mind abſolutcly 
| | £5 
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to diſtinguiſh, between the reaſonable 
demands of the king, and the in- 
ſolence of his miniſter ; and there- 
fore plaved off this farce againſt 
him in the houſe of commons: 
Nor was this done perhaps with 
a view of mortifying the cardi- 
nal, but it might be alſo probably 
to let his majeſty ſee, by this con- 
tumelious uſage, that the perſon 
of his miniſter was not acceptable 
to the parliament. But be this as 
it might. The ſpeaker, in a few 
days after, being in Wolſey's gal- 
lery at Whitehall, his eminence 
complained to him of this ill 
treatment with great vehemence ; 
and reproaching him for his in- 
oratitude, ſaid, Would to God 
« you had been at Rome Mr. 
More when I made you ſpeaker.” 
To this Sir 'Thomas replied, © Your 
grace not offended, ſo would I 
too, my lord.“ And then to 
divert him from his ill-humour, 
which would probably have vented 
itſelf in ſome indecent language, 
he began to commend the cardinals 
gallery; and ſaid that he liked it 
better than his othergallery atHamp- 
ton-court,” 

There are ſeveral inſtances of his 
diſintereſted conduct, and of the ſere- 
nity and good humour with which he 
reſigned the greateſt employments. 

About the time of his re- 


ſignation, died in extreme old age 


his father Sir John More; whom 
he often viſited and comforted in 
his illneſs, and to whom he ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt tenderneſs and 
affection of filial piety in his ex- 
piring moments. This was an 
event however, which brought him 
a very inconſiderable increaſe of 
fortune ; becauſe the greateſt part 
of his father's eſtate, with his ſeat 
at Gubbins in Hertfordſhire, were 
ſettled upon his ſecond wife, who 


outlived Sir Thomas many years; 
and therefore he enjoyed but little 
inheritance from his father. When 
he had delivered up the ſeal, he 
wrote an apology for himſelf; in 
which he declares to the public, 
* that all the revenues and pen- 
* fhons which he had, by his father, 
* by his wife, or by his own pur- 
* chaſe, except the manors given 
* him by the king of his mere 
* liberality—which from a king to 
ſucha ſervantare not wort! the nam- 
ing—* did not amount to the value 
of fifty pounds a year.” Strange 
indeed it will appear in this age, that 
a privy counſellor, who had gone 
through ſo many great offices, as we 
have ſeen, for above twenty years, 
and who had been all his life an ab- 
ſtemious man, ſhould not have been 
able to purchaſe an hundred pounds 
a year, But ſuch was his great cha- 
rity, and ſuch his greater contempt 
of money! | 

The day after he had reſigned 
the ſeal, which his own family 
knew nothing of, he went as uſual, 
it being an holy-day, to Chellea 
church with his wife and daughters : 
and after maſs was over——it be- 
ing cuſtomary for one of the gentle- 
men to go to his lady to tell her 


the chancellor was gone out of 


church ——he went himſelf to the 
pew-door ; and making her a low 
bow, ſaid, © Madam, my lord is 
gone.“ 
pleaſantry, and apprehending this 
to be ſome joke, took little notice 
of it. However, as they were 
walking home, he aſſured her very 
ſeriouſly, that what he had faid 
was true; having reſigned his of- 
fice of lord chancellor to the 
king the day before. When ſhe 
found that he was in earneſt, and 
as ſhe was a worldly-minded wo- 


man, being much chagrined at 
it, 


But ſhe knowing his 
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it, ſhe replied in her accuſtomed 
manner, Tilly Vally, what will 
« you do Mr, More? Will you fit 
and make goſlings in the aſhes? 
What, is it not better to rule 
© than to be ruled?“ But to di- 
vert the ill-humour which he ſaw 
ſhe was in, he began to find fault 
with her dreſs; which ſhe chidin 

her daughters for not ſeeing, — 
they affirming that there was no 
fault to be found, he replied with 
great mirth, Don't you perceive 
© your mother's noſe is ſomewhat 
© awry ?? Upon which ſhe went 
from him in a paſſion. It muſt 
be confeſſed that this is a trifling 
ſtory to relate in the life of ſo 
great a man : Put the reader mult 
obſerve, that the characters of men 
are learnt beſt from trifles. It is 
related here however to ſhew, that 
his facetious humour was natural 
to him without any affectation; 
and that powers, honours, and 
great revenues, had no charms for 
him, who could part with them ſo 
freely, and with ſuch a mirthful 
temper of mind. It will likewiſe 
ſnew, it was his opinion, that in his 
conduct as a ſtateſman, his lady 
had no right to be conſulted, or to 
intermeddle. 

The firſt thing that he ſet about 
after the ſurrender of his office, 
was to provide places for all his 
gentlemen and ſervants among the 
nobility and the biſhops ; that 
they might not ſuffer by any a& 
of his. This being done to his 
ſatisfaction, he next called all his 
children and their huſbands round 
. him; and telling them that he 
could not now, as he was wont 
and ftill gladly would, bear all 
their expence himſelf, asked their 
advice what they ſhould do that 
they might continue to live toge- 
ther, as he much defired : And 


finding them all filent, he told 
them, that though he had been 
brought up from the loweſt de- 
gree to the higheſt, yet he had 
now in yearly revenues left him 
but a very little above an hundred 
pounds a year; fo that hereafter 
if they lived together, they muſt 
be contented to become contri- 
butors. Notwithſtanding the king 
had taken him from his profeſſi- 
on, and employed him in the moſt 
important ſervices to himſelf and 
the kingdom, during the beſt part 
of his life, yet he made ſo little 
advantage of his majeſty's ſer- 
vice, or that of the public, that 
all the land which ever he pur- 
chaſed, ——and he purchaſed it 
all before he was Lord Chancel- 
lor was not above the value 
of twenty marks a year: And 
aſter all his debts were paid when 
he reſigned that office, he had not 
left in gold and filver, his chain 
excepted, the worth of one hundred 
pounds.” 

The ſcene between him and his 
daughter after his ſentence, 1s ex- 
tremely pathetic and well painted, 

«© Having taken his leave of the 
court in this ſolemn manner, he 
was conducted from the bar to the 
Tower, with the axe carried be- 
fore him in the uſual manner 
after condemnation : And when 
he came to the Tower wharfe, 
his favourite daughter Mrs. Roper, 
thinking this would be the laſt 
opportunity ſhe ſhould ever have, 
was waiting there to ſee him. As 
ſoon as he appeared in ſight, ſhe 
burſt through the throng and 
guard that ſurrounded him; and 
having received his bleſſing upon 
her knees, ſhe embraced him 


eagerly before them all; and amidſt 
a flood of tears and a thouſand 
kiſſes of tenderneſs and gs: 
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her heart being ready to break 
with grief, the only words that 
ſhe could utter were, My father, 
ch my father! If any thing could 
have ſhaken his fortitude it muſt 
be this. But he only took her up 
in his arms, and told her, that 
© whatſoever he ſhould ſuffer, 
* though he was innocent, yet it 
* was not without the will of 
© God, to whoſe bleſſed pleaſure 
© ſhe ſhould conform her own will; 
* that ſhe knew well enough all 
* the ſecret ſteps of his heart, 
and that ſhe mult be patient for 
her loſs.” Upon this ſhe parted 
from him; but ſcarce was ſhe 
turned aſide, before her paſſion of 
grief and love became irreſiſtible : 
and ſhe again ſuddenly burſt 
through the croud, ran eagerly 
upon him a ſecond time, took him 
round the neck, and hung upon him 
with her embraces, ready to die 
with ſorrow. This was rather 
too much for a man to bear: 
And though he did not ſpeak a 
word, yet the tears flowed down 
his cheeks in great abundance ; 
till ſhe took her laſt kiſs and left 
him. In this tender moment his 
heart may be ſaid to fail him: 
and it was a ſcene which did him 
honour, Here was a favourite 
daughter of very extraordinary ac- 
compliſhments, and by nature and 
education modeſt ; who without 
care of her perſon, or any con- 
ſideration of her ſex, moved by 
the decpeſt ſorrow and the mot 
tender affection for him, ſurmount- 
ed every obſtacle of fear, of danger, 
and of difficulty to ſee him; who 
when ſhe had ſeen him, and taken 
her leave of him in the moſt 
paſſionate and heart - diſtracting ſi- 
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tuation, ſhook off all the regards 
of modeſty and peril a ſecond 
time, and pouring out her ſoul 
into his boſom could not be ſe- 
parated from him without force. 
It was impoſſible for humanity 
to be more unmoved at ſuch a 
ſcene than only to ſhed ſilent 
tears: The ſenſations of his heart 
muſt have been exquiſite, how 
much ſoever his fortitude enabled 
him to ſuppreſs them, when he 
heard himſelf addreſſed with that 
pathetic eloquence which ceſcribed 
all her agony at once, My fa- 
ther, oh my father!” If a few 
filent tears in this diftreſsful ſcene, 
owing to the tenderneſs of nature 
in a parent's breaſt, were all the 
ſigns of dejection or diſpiritedneſs 
which Sir Thomas More ſhewed 
at a fate which was ſo deplorable, 
and yet ſo unmerited——and it 
is uncertain that theſe were all, 
from the time of his commitment 
to the laſt minute of his life 
then he inſtructed the world as 
well by this circumſtance of his 
leaving it, as by the whole courſe 
of his living in it, This great 
example will teach us a leſſon of 
fortitude, under ſufferings for con- 
ſcience ſake; of contempt of a 
life of fleſh which is in itſelf ſhort 
and tranſitory ; and of reſignation 
to the will of heaven under the 
moſt trying afflictions of mor- 
tality.“ 

It were uſeleſs to ſay any thing 
of the celebrated Utopia, which 
is annexed to his life. The tranſ- 
lation was made by Biſhop Burnet, 
and corrected by Doctor Warner, 
and is executed, as it might be 
expected, in a very maſterly 
manner. 
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A Catalogue of the Royal and Noble 
Authors of England, with Liſts of 


their Works. In 2 vols. Duodecimo. 
Dodſley. 


HERE never was a time in 

Wich anecdotes, eſpecially 
literary anecdotes, were read with 
greater eagerneſs than they are 
now. Such reading ſaits extremely 
well with the ſpirit of indolent 
curiofity and learned loitering, 


which is ſo much the character of 


theſe times. The preſent work 
is certainly one of the beſt of that 
kind. By conſining himſelf to 
theſe noble and royal perſon- 
ages who have applied their lei- 
ſure to literature, he has certainly 
not given us the account of thoſe 
authors whoſe works are the moft 
valuable. But the large ſhare 
which many of them have had in 
the tranſactions of public life, affords 
a greater variety of materials for 
agreeable biography, than could be 
expected from the lives of far bet- 
ter authors of lower rank. Very 
few writers, however, could have 
had the happy ſecret of making 
out of ſo dry a matter ſo agree- 
able an entertainment; and of 
uniting ſo much laborious induſtry 
in the compiling, with ſo much 
wit and ſpirit in the execution. 
It were to be wiſhed that the 
author had indulged himſelf leſs 


In points and turns. 


Some of the moſt remarkable 
lives which may ſerve to mark 
the moſt ſtriking zras in literature, 
are 


AnTony Winpgvillk Earl Rivers. 


„ 'Though Caxton knew © none 
© like to the Erle of Worceſter,” 
and though the author laſt quoted 
thinks that all learning in the 
nobility periſhed with Tiptoft, vet 


there flouriſhed at the ſame period 
a noble gentleman, by no means 
inferior to him in learning and 
politeneſs, in birth his equal, by 
alliance his ſuperior, greater in 
feats of arms, and in pilgrimages 
more abundant: this was An- 
tony Widville earl Rivers, lord 
Scales, and Newſells, lord of the 
Ifle of Wight, defenſeur and di- 
recteur of the cauſes Apoſtoli- 
* que for our holy fader the Pope 
in his royame of Englond, and 
* uncle and governour to my Lord 
© Prince of Wales,” 

He was ſon of Sir Richard 
Widville by Jaqueline of Luxem- 
burgh ducheſs-dowager of Bed. 
ford, and brother of the fair lady 
Gray, who captivated that monarch 
of pleaſure Edward the fourth. 

nen about ſeventeen years of 
age he was taken by force from 
Sandwich with his father, and 
carried to Calais by ſome of the 
oppoſite faction. The credit of 
his filter, the countenance and 
example of his prince, the boiſter- 
ouineſs of the times, nothing 
ſoftened, nothing roughened the 
mind of this amiable lord, who 
was as gallant as his luxuri aus 
brother-in-law, without his weak- 
neſſes; as brave as the heroes of 
either roſe, without their ſavage- 
neſs; ſtudious in the intervals of 
buſineſs, and devout after the 
manner of thoſe whimſical times, 
when men challenged others whom 
they never ſaw, and went bare- 
footed to viſit ſhrines in countries 
of which they had ſcarce a map. 


In ſhort, Lord Antony was, as 


Sir Thomas More ſays, Vir 
* haud facile diſcernas, manuve aut 
* confilio promptior.' 

He diſtinguiſhed himſelf both 
as a warrior and a ſtateſman: 
Ihe Lancaſtriaue making an in- 


Ur- 
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ſurrection in Northumberland, he 
attended the king into thoſe parts, 
and was a chief commander at 
the ſiege of Alnwick-caftle ; ſoon 
after which he was elected into 
the order of the garter. In the 
tenth of the ſame reign he de- 
feated the Dukes of Clarence and 
Warwick in a ſkirmiſh near South- 
ampton, and prevented their ſeizing 
a great ſhip called the Trinity be- 
jonging to the latter. He attended 
ed the king into Holland on the 
change of the ſcene, returned with 
him, and had a great ſhare in his 
victories, and was conſtituted go- 
vernor of Calais, and captain- 
general of all the king's forces 
by ſea and land. He had before 
been ſent embaſfador to negotiate 
a marriage between the king's 
ſider and the Duke of Burgundy ; 
and in the ſame charatter con- 
_ cluded a treaty between King Ed- 
ward and the Duke of Bretagne. 
On Prince Edward being created 
Prince of Wales, he was appoint- 
ed his governor, and had a grant 
of the office of chief butler of 
England ; and was even on the 
point of attaining the high honour 
of eſpouſing the Scottiſh princels, 
ſiſter of King James the Third; 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, lord 
privy-ſeal, and Sir Edward Wid- 
ville, being diſpatched into Scot- 
land to perfect that marriage“. 

A remarkable event of this earl's 
life was a perſonal victory he 
gained in a tournament over An- 
tony Count de la Roche, called 
the Baſtard of Burgundy. natural 
fon of Duke Philip the Good. 


This illuſtrious encounter was per— 


The queen bad beſore projected 


lords, knights, ſquires 
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formed in a folemn and magnifi- 
cent tilt held for that purpoſe in. 
Smithfield : our earl was the chal- 
lenger : and from the date of the 
year and affinity of the perſon 
challenged, this ceremony was pro- 
bably in honour of the afore- men- 
tioned marriage of the lady Mar- 
garet the king's ſiſter, with Charles 
the Hardy, laſt Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Nothing could be better 
adapted to the humour of the 
age, and to the union of that 
hero and virago, than a fingle 
combat between two of their near 
relations. In the Biographia Bri- 
tanuica is a long account extracted 
from a curious manuſcript of this 
tournament, for which letters of 
ſake conduct were granted by the 
king, as appears from Rymer's 
Federa; the title of which are, 
Pro baftardo Burgundiz ſuper 
punctis armorum peraciendis.” 
At theſe juſts the Earl of Wor- 
ceſter (before- mentioned) preſided 
as lord high conſtable, and at- 
teſted the queen's giving The 
fHloaver of Souvenance to the Lord 
Scales, as a charge to undertake 
the enterprize, and his delivery of 
it to Cheſter-herald, that he might 
carry it over to be touched by 
the Baſtard, in token of his ac- 
cepting the challenge. This prize 
was a collar of gold with the 
rich flower of Souvenance enamel- 
ied, and was faſtened above the 
earl's knee by ſome of the queen's 
ladies on the Wedneſday after 
the ſeaſt of the Reſurrection. The 
Baſtard attended by four hundred 
and he- 
ralde, landed at Graveſend; and 


to merry him to that great heireſs 


- . i - . A 
Mary of Burgundy, who at the fame time was fought by Clarence; a cir- 
cumſtance that muſt have heigluened that prince's vverhon to the queen and her 
lamily. 
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at Blackwall he was met by the 
Lord High Conſtable with ſeven 
barges and a palley full of at- 
tendants, richly covered with cloth 
of gold and arras. The king 
proceeded to London; in Fleet- 
ſtreet the champions ſolemnly met 
10 his preſence; and the palaces 
of the Biſhops of Saliſbury and Ely 
were appointed to lodge theſe brave 
ſons of holy church ; as St. Paul's 
cathedral was for holding a chap- 
ter for the ſolution of certain 
doubts upon the articles of com- 
bat. The timber and workman- 
ſhip of the liſts colt above 200 
marks. 'The pavilions, trappings, 
&c, were ſumptuous in propor- 
tion. Yet, however weighty the 
expence, the Queen could not hut 
think it well diſpoſed, when ſhe 
had the ſatisfaction of beholding 
her brother victorious in ſo ſturdy 
an encounter ; the ſpike in the 
front of the Lord Scales's horſe 
having run into the noſtril of the 
Baſtard's horſe, ſo that he reared 
an end and threw his rider to the 
ground. The generous conqueror 
diſdained the advantage, and would 


have renewed the combat, but the 


Baſtard refuſed to fight any more 
on horſe-back. The next day 
they fought on foot, when Wid- 
ville again prevailing, and the ſport 
waxing warm, the King gave the 
ſignal to part them. 

Earl Rivers had his ſhare of his 
ſiſter's afflictions as well as of the 


triumphs; but making a right uſe 
of adverfity, and underſtanding 
that there was to be a jubilee 
and pardon at St. James's in Spain 
in 1473, he failed from Southamp- 
ton, and for ſome time was full 
* vertuouſly occupied in going of 
* pilgrimages to St. James in Galice, 
© to Kome, and to Seint Nicholas 
* de Bar in Puyle, and other di- 
* verſe holy places. Alſo he pro- 
* cured and got of our holy fa- 
* ther the Pope a greet and large 
* indulgence and grace unto the 
* chapel of our Jady of the 
* Piewe «by St. Stephen's at Weſt- 
* menſltre.” 

The diſmal cataſtrophe of this 
accompliſhed Lord, in the forty- 
ſixth year of his age, is well 
known. 


© ——Rivers, Vaughan and Gray“, 
« Ere this lie ſhorter by the heads at 
« Pomtret,” 


The works of this gallant and 
learned perſon were; 


I. The dictes and ſayinges of 
* the philoſophers; tranſlated out 
© of Latyn into Frenſhe by a 
© worſhipful man called Meſſire 
Jehan de Teonville, Provolt of 
Paris; and from thence ren- 
dered into Enyliſh by our Lord 
Rivers, who ſailing to the Spaniſh 
Jubilee, and Jackyng ſyght of 
* all londes, the wynde being good 


* Queen Elizabeth Gray is deſervedly pitied for loſing her two ſons, but the 
royalty of their birth has ſo engroſſed the attention of hiſtorians, that they never 
reckon into the number of her misfortunes the murder of this her {econd lon vi 
Richard Gray, It is as remarkable how ſlightly the death of our Earl Rivers 
is always mentioned, though a man inveſted with ſuch high offices of truſt and 
dignity 3 and how much we dwell on the execution of the Lord Chamberlain 
Haſtings, a man in every light his inferior. In truth the generality draw heir 
ideas of Engliſh ſtory from the tragic rather than the hiſtoric authors. 
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© and the weder fayr, thenne for 
« a recreacyon and paſlyng of time, 
© had delyte and axed to rede ſome 
good hiſtorye. A worſhipfull 
« gentylman called Lowys de Bre- 
« taylles,” lent him the abovemen- 
tioned treatiſe, which when he had 
© hieded and looked upon, as he 
© had tyme and ſpace, he gaaf 
« thereto a veray affection; and 
in ſpecial by cauſe of the holſom 
« and ſwete ſanges of the Pay- 
© nems, which is a glorious fair 
* myrrour to all good Chriſten 
people to behold and under- 
«© ſtonde.” And afterwards being 
appointed governor to the prince, 
he undertook this tranſlation for 
the uſe and inſtruction of his 
royal pupil. The book is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be the ſecond ever printed 
in England by Caxton; at leaſt 
the firſt which he printed at Weſt- 
minſter, being dated November 
18, 1477. A fair manuſcript of 
this tranſlation, with an illumina- 
tion repreſenting the earl intro- 
ducing Caxton to Edward the fourth, 
his queen and the prince, is pre- 
ſerved in the archbiſhop's library at 
Lambeth. 3 

The moſt remarkable circum- 
ſtance attending this book is the 
gallantry of the earl, who omit- 
ted to tranſlate part of it, be- 
cauſe it contained ſarcaſms of So- 
crates againſt the fair ſex: And 
it is no leſs remarkable that his 
printer ventured to tranſlate the 
ſatire, and add it to his lordſhip's 
performance ; yet with an apology 
tor his preſumption. 


It. © The moral proverbs of 
* Chriſtian of Pyſe ;* another tran- 
flation. The authoreſs Chriſtina 
was daughter of I homas of Pila, 
otherwiſe called of Boulogne, 
Whither her father removed ; and 


though ſhe ſtiled herſelf a woman 
Ytalien, yet ſhe wrote in French, 
and flouriſhed about the year 1400. 
In this tranſlation the earl diſ- 
covered new talents, turning the 
work into a poem of two hundred 
and three lines, the greateſt part 
of which he contrived to make 
conclude with the letter E: an 
inſtance *at once of his lordſhip's 
application, and of the bad tafte 
of an age, which had witticiſms and 
whims to ſtruggle with as well as 
ignorance. It concludes with two 
ſtanzas of ſeven lines each, begin- 
ning thus; 


© The grete vertus of our elders not- 
able 
© Ofte to remembre is thing profitable; 


An happy hous is, where dwelleth 
prudence, 


© For where ſhe is, reaſon 1s in preſence, 
&c. 


EATHLICETETD. 


© Of theſe ſayynges Criſtyne was the 


© aucturelle, . 
© Which in makyn had ſuch intelli- 
© gence, ; 
© That therefore ſhe was mireur and 
© maittrefle ; 

© Her werkes teſtifie the experience z 

© InFrensſh language was written this 
© ſentence ; 

© Andthusengliſhed doth hit reherſe 

© Antoin Widevylle therle Ryvers.“ 


Caxton, inſpir'd by his patron's 
muſe, concludes the work thus ; 


© Go thou litil quayerand recommaund 
- me 
* Unto the good grace of my ſpecial 
« Lorde | 
© Therle Ryveris, for J have emprinted 
the 
At his commandement, 
© eviy worde 
His copye, as his ferretarie can re- 
© cordce 
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At Weſtmenſtre, of Feverer the xz 
© day 

© And of King Edward the xvii yere 
vraye. 


©Emprinted by CAX TON. 
In Feverer the colde ſeaſon.” 


III. The book named . Cordial, 
or Memorare novifima;' a third 
tranſlation from the French ; the 
hen, cg author not named : begun 
to printed by Caxton * the 
* morn after the purification of 
© our bliſſid Lady in the yere 
© 1478, which was the daye of 
« Seint Baſe, biſhop and martir : 
© and finiſhed on the even of 
© thannunciation of our ſaid bliſſid 
© Lady in the xix yere of Kyng 
Edward the fourth, 1480.” By 
which it ſeems that Caxton was 
above two years in printing this 
book. It does not appear that he 
publiſhed any other work in that 
periodg yet he was generally more 
expeditious ; but the new art did 
not, or could not multiply its pro- 
ductions, as it does now in its ma- 
turity. 

Theſe are all the remains of 
this illuſtrious Lord, though, as 
Caxton ſays, notwithſtonding the 
© greet labours and charges he 

Rad in the ſervice of the King 
© and of my faid Lord Prince, 
which hath be to him no little 
© thought and biſineſs, yet over 
© that, tenrich his vertuous diſ- 
© poſition, he put him in devoyr 
© at all tymes, when he might 
have a leyſer, which was but 
© ſtarte mete, to tranſlate diverſe 
* bookes out of Frenſh into Eng- 
* ih. He then mentions thoſe I 
have recited, and adds, 


5 IV. Over that hath made di- 


vers balade ayenſt the ſeven dedely 
* ſynnes,” 

It is obſervable with what ti. 
midity and lowlineſs young Learn. 
ing ventured to unfold her recent 
pinions, how little ſhe dared to 
raiſe herſelf above the pround, 
We have ſeen that Earl Tiptoſt 
and Earl Rivers, the reſtorers and 
patrons of ſcience in this couatry, 
contented themſelves with tranſlat- 
ing the works of others; the 
latter condeſcending even to tran- 
ſlate a tranſlation. But we muſt 
remember how ſcarce books were; 
how few of the claſſic ſcandards 
were known, and how much leſs 
underſtood. Whoever conſiders 
the account which Caxton gives 
of his meeting with the lytyle 
© book in Frenſhe, tranſlated out 
* of Latyn by that noble Poete 
* and grete Clerke Virgyle,* will 
not wonder that invention did not 
exert itſelf. Whatever was tranſ- 
lated, was new, and a real preſent 
to the age, Invention operates 
only where there is no pattern, 
or where all patterns are exhauſted, 
He, who in the dawn of ſcience 
made a verſion of Chriſtina of Pita, 
in its vigorous maturity would tranſ- 
late Monteſquiou——and, I truſt, 
not in metre! 

I have dwelled the longer on 
the articles of theſe two lords, 
as they are very lightly known, 
and as I thing their country in 
a great meaſure indebted to them 
for the reſtoration of learning. 
The countenance, the example of 
men in their ſituation, muſt have 
operated more ſtrongly thau the at- 
tempts of an } 1ndred profeſſors, be- 
nedictines, and commentators. The 
ſimilitude of their ſtudies was ter- 
rainated by too fatal a reſemblance 
in their cataſtrophe ! 


HENRY. 
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Hear Howard Earl of Sux Rx. 


«© We now emerge from the 
twilight of learning to an almoſt 
claſſic author, that ornament of a 
boiſterous, yet not unpoliſhed court, 
the Earl of Surry, celebrated by 
Drayton, Dryden, Fenton and Pope, 
illuſtrated by his own muſe, and 
lamented for his unhappy and un- 
merited death: a man,“ as Sir 
Walter Raleigh ſays, no leſs vali- 
ant than learned, and of excel- 
« lent hopes.” 

He was ſon and grandſon of 
two lord treaſurers, dukes of 
Norfolk, sud ſeemed to have pro- 
miſ: of fortune as illuſtrious, by 
being the friend, and at length 
the brother-in-law of the Duke 
of Richmond, Henry's natural ſon. 
—— —— But the cement of that 
union proved the bane of her bro- 
ther ! he ſhone in all the accom- 
pliſhments of that martial age; his 
name 1s renowned in its tourna- 
ments and in his father's battles : 
In an expedition of his own he 
was unfortunate, being defeate1 
endeavouring to cut of a convoy 
to Boulogne; a diſgrace he foon 
repaired, though he never recover- 
ed the king's favour, in whoſe 
eyes a momeut would cancel an age 
of ſervices ! | 

The unwieldy king growing 
diſtempered and froward, and ap- 
prehenſive for the tranquility of his 
boy- ſucceſſor, eaſily conceived or 
admitted jealovſies infuſed into 
him by the Earl of Hertford and 
the Proteftant party, though one 
of the lat acts of his fickle life, 


was to find a convent! Rapin 
ſays, he apprehended if the popiſh 
party ſhould 8 that his mar- 
riage with Catharine of Arragon 
would be declared good, and by 
conſequence his ſon Edward baſ- 
tardized. A moſt inaccurate 
concluſion ! It would have affected 
the legitimacy of Elizabeth, whoſe 
mother was married during the 
life of Catharine, but the latter 
was dead before the king mar- 
ried Jane Seymour : An odd cir- 
cumſtance is recorded, that Anne 
Boleyn wore yellow for mourning 
for her predeceſſor. 

It ſeems that. the family of 
Howard were greatly at variance 
the duke and his ſon had been 
but lately reconciled ; the ducheſs 
was frantic with jealouſy, had been 
parted four years from her huſband, 
and now turned his accuſer; as 
her daughter the Ducheſs of Rich- 
mond, who inclined to the Proteſt- 
ants, and hated her brother, de- 
poſed againſt him. The duke's 
miſtreſs too, one Mrs. Holland, 
taok care to provide for her own 
ſafety, by telling all fhe knew. 
That was latle, yet equal to the 
charge, and coincided with it. 
The chief accuſation againſt the 
earl was his quartering tne arms 
of Edward the Confeſſor: The 


duke had forborn them, but left 


a blank quarter, Mrs. Holland 
depoſed, that the duke diſapproved 
his ſon's bearing them, and for- 
bad her to work them on the 
furniture of his houſe. The Du- 
cheſs of Richmond's teſtimony was 
ſo trifling, that the depoted her 
brother's giving a coronet *, which 


* This ſhews that at that time there was no eſtabliſhed rule fer coronets. I 
cannot find when thoſe of Dukes, Marquiſſes and Earls were ſettled: Sir Robert 


Cecil Earl of Saliſhury, when Viſcount Cr 


bore a coroner, 


Vor. I. 


I 1 


anborn, was the firſt of that degree that 


Barons received theirs from Charles the Second, 


to 
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to her judgment ſeemed a cloſe 
crown, and a Cypher which ſhe 
took to be the king's: and that 
he diſſuaded her from going too 
far in reading the ſcripture. Some 
ſwore that he loved to converſe 
with foreigners; and as if ridi- 
culous charges, when multiplied, 
would amount to one real crime, 
Sir Richard Southwell affirmed, 
without ſpecifying what, that he 
knew certain things, which touch- 
ed the earl's fidelity to the king. 
The brave young lord vehement- 
ly affirmed himſelf a true man, 
and offered to fight his accuſer 
in his ſhirt; and with great ſpirit 
and ready wit, defended himſelf 
againſt all the witneſſes—to little 
purpoſe! When ſuch accuſations 
could be alledged, they were ſure 
of being thought to be proved. 
Lord Herbert infinuates, that the 
earl would not have been con- 
demned, if he h2d not been a 
commoner and tried by a jury. 
On what could he ground this 
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favourable opinion of the peers } 
What twelve tradeſmen could be 
ſound more ſervile than almoſt eve 
court of Peers during that reign! 
Was the Duke of Buckingham, 
was Anne Boleyn condemned by 
a jury, or by great Lords +. 

The duke, better acquainted 
with the humour of his maſter, 
or fonder of life as it grew nearer 
the dregs, ſigned a molt abjee 
conſeſſion, in which however the 
greateſt crime he avowed was hay- 
ing concealed the manner in which 
his ſon bore his coat- armour 
an offence by the way to which 
the king himſelf and all the covrt 
muſt long have been privy, As 
this is intended as a 7zreati/e of 
cariofity, it may not be amiſs to 
mention, that the duke preſented 
another petition to the Lords, de- 
firing to have ſome books from 
Lambeth, without which he had 
not been able to recompoſe him- 
ſelf to ſleep for a dozen of years. 
He deſired leave too to buy St. 


+ The parliaments of that reign were not leſs obſequious than the peers 
diſtinctively: The Countels of Saliſbury, fays Stowe in his annals, p. 591. 
was condemned in parliament, though ſhe was never arraigned nor tried 
before. Catherine Howard was attained by parliament and tuffered with- 
© out trial, Cromwell Earl of Eſtex, though a lord of parliament, was 
© attainted without being heard.“ The power granted to the King of regulating 
the ſucctſſion by his will was an unkeard of abuſe. Tf we paſs from tlie 
peers to the houſe of commons, and from thence to the convocation, we 
ſhall find that juries by no means deſerved to be ſtigmatiz'd for peculiar ſer— 
vility. The commons beſought the king to let his marriage with Anne Cleves 
be inquired into. The diſſolution of that marriage for ſuch abſurd 
reaſons as his majeſty vouched to give, as her being no virgin, which it ſeems 
he diſcovered by a peculiar ſecret of his own, without uſing the common me- 
tho of knowing “; and his whimſical inability, which he pretended to have 
in vain attumpicd to icmove by taking phvic the more to enable him; that diſ- 
ſolution, I lay, was an inſtance of the groſſeſt complaiſance; as Cranmer's 
having before pronounced the divorce frem Anne Boleyn was an effect of the 
moſt wretched timidity, | 


* In the coſe of bis next eviſe it proved hoau bad a 1 ee he was of thoſe 
matters ; noy, fo humble gu he grow on that head, and con] quently fo unceriom 
wid brs cenſor ming Farkoament wantdiarely think that diſyu'j.tion, that an ad was 
{ajjed lo oblive any aνjwd brjire fhe rout! v,,” king, To declzie Whether 
Ilie Was à vi g n or not. 


Auſtin, 
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Auſtin, Joſephus and Sabellicus *; 
and he begged for ſome ſheets, 
——$o hardly was treated a 
man, who had married a daughter + 
of Edward the fourth, who had 
enjoyed ſuch dignities, and what 
was ftill more, had gained ſuch 
victories for his maſter ! 

The noble earl 
father eſcaped by the death of the 
tyrant. | 

We have a ſmall volume of 
elegant and tender ſonnets com- 
poled by Surry 3 and with them 
ſome others of that age, parti- 
cularly of Sir Thomas Wyat the 
elder, a very accompliſhed gentle- 
man, father of him who fell in 
a rebellion againſt Queen Mary. 
Francis the firſt had given a new 
air to literature, which he en- 
couraged by mixing gallantry with 
it, and producing the ladies at his 
court along with the learned, 
Henry, who had at leaſt as much 
take for women as letters, and 
was fond of ſplendor and feats of 
arms, contributed to give a ro- 
mantic turn to compoſition ; and 
Petrarch, the poet of the fair, 
was naturally a pattern to a court 
of that complexion. In imitation 
of Laura, our earl had his Geral- 
dine. Who ſhe was, we are not 
told directly: himſelf mentions ſe- 
veral particulars relating to her, 
but not her name. The author 
of the laſt edition of his poems, 
ſays, in ſome ſhort notes on his 


periſhed ; the 
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life, that ſhe was the greateſt beauty 
of her time, and maid of honour 
to Queen Catharine ; to which of 
the three queens of that name he 
does not ſpecify. I think I have 
very nearly diſcovered who this 
fair perſon was; here is the earl's 
deſcription :; 


From Tuſcane came my ladies worthy 
© race, 

© Fair Florence was ſometyme her f 
© auncient ſeate 

The weſtern yle whoſe pleaſant ſhore 
© doth face 

Wild Camber's cliffs, did geve her 
lyvely heate: 

Foſtered ſhe was with milke of Iriſhe 
© breſt: 

© Her fire, an earl; her dame, of princes 
© blood ; 

a From 13 yeres in Britaine ſhe doth 

re 

© With kinges childe, where ſhe taſteth 
* coltly foode. 

© Honſdon did firſt preſent her to myae 


© yien: 

© Bright is her kewe, and Geraldine 
* ſhe hight, 

Hampton me taught to wiſh her firſt 
© tor mine, | 

And Windſor alas! doth chaſe me 
from her ſight. 

© Her beauty of kinde, her vertue from 
© above, 

© Happy is he, that can obtain her 
© love,” 


I am inclined to think that her 
poetical appellation was her real 
name, as every one of the cix- 
cumſtances tally, Gerald Fitz- 


»The artful duke, though a ſtrong papiſt, pretended to aſk for Sabel- 
licus as the moſt vchement detector of the uſurpations of the, biſhop of 


Rome, 


+ His firſt wife was the Lady Anne, who left no iſſue, His ſecond was d vghtey 


of the Duke of Buckingham, 


| The earl was intimate too with Sir Thomas More and Eraſm13 ; and 
built a magnificent houſe, called Mount-Surry, on Lennard's Kiil, mar 


Norwich, 
 11wpuld rea their, 
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gerald Earl of Kildare, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, mar- 
ried to his ſecond wife Margaret, 
daughter of Thomas Gray Mar- 
quis of Dorſet; by whom he had 
three daughters. Lady Margaret, 
wha was born deaf and dumb, 
(probably not the fair Geraldine) 
Elizabeth third wife of Edward 
Clinton Earl of Lincoln, and the 
Lady Cicely. 

Our geneaiogiſts ſay, that the fa- 
mily of Fitzgerald deſcended from 
the Dukes of 'T'ufcany, who in the 
reign of King Alfred ſettled in 
England, and from thence tranſ- 

lanted themſelves into Ireland. 
hus 


© From Tuſcane came his Lady's noble 
race. 


Her fire an earl, and her be- 
ing ſoſtered with milk of Iriſh 
breaſt, follow of courſe. Her 
dame being of -prince's blood is 
as exact; Thomas Marquis of 


Dorſet being ſon of Queen Eliza- 


beth Gray, daughter of the Du- 
cheſs of Bedford, of the princely 
houſe of Luxembourg. The only 
queſtion is, whether the Lady Eliza- 
beth Fitzgerald, or her ſiſter Lady 
Cicely was the fair Geraldine: I 
ſhould think the former, as it 1s 
evident that ſhe was ſettled in Eng- 
land, 


The circumſtance of his firſt (ve. 
ing her at Hunſdon, indifferent as i 
ſeems, leads to a ſtrong confirma- 
tion of this conjecture: Sir Henry 
Chauncy ſays, that Hunſdon houfe 
in Hertfor@ſhire was built by Henry 
"the Eighth, and deſtined to the 
education of his children, The 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald wag 
ſecond couſin to the Princeſles 
Mary and Elizabech, and it was 
very natural for her to be edu- 
cated with them, as the ſonnet ex. 
reſly ſays the fair Geraldine was, 

he Earl of Surry was in like 
manner braught up with the Duke 
of Richmond at Windſor + ; here 
the two Circumſtances clearly cor- 
reſpond to the earl's account of 
his firſt ſeeing his miſtreſs 2t 
Hunſdon ||, and being deprived of 
her by Windſor ; when he attend- 
ed the young Duke to viſit ths 
Princeſſes, he got ſight of thei: 
companion; when he followed him 
to Windſor, he loſt that oppor- 
tunity. If this aſſumption wanted 
any corroborating incidents, here 
is a ſtrong one; the Lord Leonard 
Gray, uncle of the Fitzgeralds, 
was deputy of Ireland for the Duke 
of Richmond, and that connection 
alone would eaſily account for the 
earl's acquaintance with a young 
lady bred up with the royal 
family. 


© one of the moſt beautiful of Lord Surry's compoſitions is a very tender 
elegy written by him when a priſoner at Windſor, lamenting the happi! 

days be formerly paſſed there. His puniſhment was for cating fleth in Lent. 
|| Strype has preſerved a curious letter, rolating to the maintenance of the Laiy 


Elizabeth after the death of her mother. It is written from Hunſdon by Ma, 


garet Lady Bryan, governeſs to the Princeſs, and who, as ſhe ſays herſelt, had 
been made a baronels on her former preferment to the ſame poſt about the Lady 
Mary; a creation which ſeems to have eſcaped all our writers on the pecrage- 
The letter mentions the u1fozvardly. and gentle conditions of her grace. Vol. 1, 
No. Ixx. In the fame collection are letters of Prince Edward from Hunſdon, 


Robizr 
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Ron RT DEVEREUx Earl of Ess Ex. 


To enter into all the particulars 
of this remarkable perſon's life, 
would be writing a hiſtory of the 
ſixteen or eighteen laſt years of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth : Yet I 
ſhall touch many paſſages of his 
ſtory, and enter into a larger diſ- 
cuſſion of ſome circumſtances re- 
lating to him, than may be agree- 
able to perſons who are not curi- 
ous about ſuch minute facts as do 
not compoſe the hiſtory of illuſ- 
trious men, though they in a great 
meaſure compoſe their character. 
It is eſſential to the plan of this 
work to examine many particulars 
of this lord's ſtory, becauſe it was 
not choice or private amuſement, 
but the caſt of his public life that 
converted him into an author. Hav- 
ing conſulted a great variety of 
writers who deſcribe or mention 
him, I may perhaps be able to 
unfold ſome of the darker parts 
of his hiſtory: At leaſt, ſome 
anecdotes, though of a trifling 
fort, will appear in a ſtronger light 
than I think they have hitherto 
done, Theſe ſheets are calculated 
for the cloſets of the ide and in- 
quifitive ; They do not look up 
to the ſhelves of what Voltaire fo 
happily calls, La bibliotheque du 
monde.“ 

The elegant perſpicuity,“ the 


conciſeneſs, the quick ſtrong rea- 


ſonings, and the engaging good 


1i3 
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breeding of his letters, carry great 
marks of genius, — Yet his youth 
gave no promiſe of parts : his fa- 
ther died with a mean opinion of 
him. The malicious ſubtleties of 
an able court were an over-match 
for his impetuous ſpirit : Yet he 
was far from wanting art; but 
was ſo confident of the queen's 
partiality, that he did not bend 
to her as his enemies did, who 
had not the ſame hold on her 
tender paſſions : He truſted to be- 
ing always able to maſter her by 
abſenting himſelf : 


him. I am aware that it 1s be- 
come a mode to treat the queen's 
paſſion for him as a romance. Vol- 
taire laughs at it, and obſerves, 
that when her ſtruggle about him 
muſt have been the preateſt (the 
time of his death) ſhe was ſixty- 
eight — had /e been fixty- 
eight, it is probable ſhe would vt 
have been in love with him. As 
a great deal turns 


majeſty's inclination for him, I 
ſhall take leave to enter into the 
diſcuſſion. 

I do not date this paſſion from 
her firſt ſipht of him, nor impute 
his immediate riſe to it, as ſome 
have done, who did not obſerve how 
nearly he was related to the queen, 
as appears by the following ſhort 
table; 


THOMAS 


His enemies 
embraced thoſe moments to ruin 


upon this 
point, and as there are the ſtrongeſt * 
preſumptions of the reality of her 
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Tous Boltyn Earl of Wiltſhire. 


* 


Hz NR VIII. 


l 
Q. ELizaBETH, 


His mother being couſin to the 
queen, and wife of her great fa- 
vourite, Leiceſter, eaſily accounted 
for_youn ; Eſſex's ſudden promo- 
tion : It went on rapidly with- 
out thoſe ſupports. At twenty he 
was made maſter of the horſe; 
tue next year general of the horſe 
at the camp at 'Tilbury, and 
knight of the garter. On theſe 
dignities were afterwards heaped 
the great poſts of maſter of the 
ordnance, earl marſhal, chancel- 
lor of Cambridge. and lord 'licu- 
tenant of Ireland. Lofty 
diſtinctions from a princeſs ſo ſpar- 
ing of her favours ! Of what 
ſhe was ſtill more ſparing, he ob- 
tained to the value of zoo, ooo l. 
In one of her letters ſhe reproach - 
ed him with her great favours 
beſtowed without his deſert: In 
every inſtanee but in his and Leiceſ- 
ter's, ſhe was not wont to overpay 
ſervices. | : 


His early marriage with the 


Mary, 
Wm Ld. Hunſdon. 
{| | 
Katherine, 
Sir Francis Knolles. 
{ 
Lettice, 
Walter Earl of Eſſex. 
Robert Earl of Leiceſter. 


| 
Robert Earl of Eſſex. 


widow of Sir Philip Sidney did not 
look as if he himſelf had any idea 
of her majeſty's inclination ſor 
him : Perhaps he had learned from 
the example of his father-in-law, 
that her majeſty's paſſions never 
extended to matrimony. Yet be- 
fore this he had inſulted Sir 
Charles Blount, on a + jealouſy 
of the cueen's partiality. Inſtead 
of ſentimental ſoftneſs, the ſpirit 
of her father broke out on that 
occaſion, ſhe ſwore a round oath, 
© That unleſs ſome one or other 
© took him down, there would be no 
* ruling him.“ 

Lord Clarendon in his ſenſible 
anſwer to Sir Harry Wotton's paral- 
lel of the Earl of Eſſex and the 
Duke of Buckingham, obſerves, 
that the former endeavoured rather 
to maſter the queen's affection 
than to win it : If he was croſſed 
in a ſuit, he abſented himſelf from 
court, and made her purchaſe his 
return, A fond woman may be 


* 


+ Sir Charles Blount, aftewards Earl of Devonſhire, a very comely young 
man, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf at a tilt, her majeſty ſent him a cheſs queen of 
gold enamelled, which he tied upon his arm with a crimſon ribbon. Eſſex per- 
ceiving it, ſaid with a f died ſcorn, * Now I perceive every fool mult have a fa- 
* your !' On this Sir Charles challenged, fought him in Marybone park, diſarm- 


ed and woundcd him in the thigh.” 


moulded 


practiſed on princes by mere fa- 
vourites. When Charles the firſt on 
ſome jealouſy reſtrained the Earl of 
Holland to his houſe, the queen 
would not cohabit with the king 
till the reſtraint was taken off. 
Whenever Eſſex acted a fit of 
ſickneſs, not a day paſſed with- 
out the queen's ſending often to 


ſee him; and once went ſo far as 


to fit long by him, and order his 
broths and things. It is recorded 
by a diligent obſerver of that 
court, that in one of his fick moods 
he took the liberty of going up 
to the queen in his night-gown. 
In the height of theſe fret fooleries, 
there was a maſk at Black-friers 
on the marriage of Lord Herbert 
and Mrs. Ruſſel. Eight lady- 
maſkers choſe eight more to dance 
the meaſures. Mr. Fitton, who 
led them, went to the queen and 
wooed her to dance. He majeſty 
aſked what ſhe was ? Af- 
fetion . ſhe ſaid. Af#4ion! 
——ia1d the queen; AFection 
is F. — Were theſe not 
the murmurs of a heart ill at 
eaſe? 
and dazwnced—— She was then ſixty- 
eight Sure it was as natural for 
her to be in love! 

That her court and cotemporaries 
had an uniform opinion of her 
paſſion, is evident from many paſ- 


ſages. Sir Francis Bacon, in a let- 


ter of moſt ſenſible advice to the 
earl, in which he diſſuades him 
from popular courſes, which the 
queen could not brook in her 
greateſt favourites, ſays to him, 


Win the queen: I will not now 


* ſpeak of favour or affection, 
* but or other correſpondence and 
* agrecableneſls.” That is, 
do not be content with her pre- 
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moulded thus; it is not the method 


Let her majeſty roſe 
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poſſeſſion in your favour, but hu- 
mour and make yourtelf agreeable 
to her. How dangerous” adds 
he, © to have her think you a man 
nat to be ruled, that has her 
© affection and knows it; that 
© ſeeks a popular reputation and 
* a military dependence.” He ad- 
viſes the earl not to play or ſtra- 
tagem wich too Jong journeys from 
her: and bids him conſult her 
taſte in his very apparel and geſlures. 
He concludes remarkably with 
adviſing the ear] even to give 
way to any other inclination ſhe 


may have, for whoſoever ſhall 


tell me that you may not have 
ſingular uſe of a favourite at your 
devotion, I will ſay he under- 
* ſtandeth not the queen's aſfec- 
tion, nor your lordſhip's condi- 
tion.“ The queen herſelf Sir 
Francis adviſed, as knowing her 
inclination, to keep the earl about 
her for Society. Oſborne aſcribes 
Eſſex's preſumption to the fond 
opinion which he entertained, that 
the queen would not rob her 
eyes of the dear delight ſhe took 
in his perſon. But the moſt mark- 
ed expreſſion is one of Henry 
the fourth of France to the queen's 
embaſſador Sir Antony Mildmay, 
Que fa majeſtè ne laiſſeroit ja- 
mais ſon couſin d' Eſſexs' eſloigner 
* de ſon cotillon.“ Sir Antony 
reporting this to the queen, ſhe 
wrote four lines with her own 
hand to the king, which one may 
well believe were ſharp enough, 
for he was near ſtriking Sir An- 
tony, and drove him out of his 
chamber. 

When the earl had offended the 
queen fo much by his abrupt re- 
turn from Ireland, he was treated 
with a whimſical fond mixture of 
tenderneſs and ſeverity. Though 


11 he 


W 
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he burſt into her bed-chamber as 
ſhe was riſing, ſhe talked to him 
long with coolneſs and kindneſs: 
When her other counſellors had re- 
Preſented his boldneſs, ſhe refented 
it too. She ſuſpended him from 
all his offices but the maſterſhip of 
the horſe; ſhe gave him a keeper, 
but who was ſoon withdrawn. On 
hearing Eſſex was ill, ſhe ſent bim 
word with tears in her eyes, That 
* if ſhe might with her honour, 
© ſhe would viſit him. — Theſe are 
more than ſymptoms of favour ; 
royal favour is not romantic; it is 
extravagant, not gallaut. 

If theſe inftances are problematic, 
are the following ſo ? In one of the 
curious letters of Rowland White, 
he ſays, © the Queen hath of late 
s uſed the fair Mrs. Bridges with 
© words and blows of anger.“ In a 
ſubſequent letter he ſays, the 
earl is again fallen in love with 
© his faire B. it cannot chuſe but 
come to the queen's ears, and 
© then he is undone. The coun- 
© teſs hears of it, or rather ſuſpects 
© it, and is greatly unquiet.“ I 
think there can be no doubt but 
that the faire? B. ard the fair Mrs. 
Bridges were the ſame: If fo, it is 
evident why ſhe felt the weight of 
her majeſty's diſpleaſure. 

It is indeed a very trifling matter 
for what rcaſon a prince chuſes a 
favourite; nor is it meant as a re- 
proach to this great woman, that 
ſhe could nat diveſt herſelf ef all 
Jeafebility : Her feeling and maſter- 
ing her pathon adds to her cha- 
ra ger. The ſavcyrites of other 
princes never fail to infuſe into 
them their own prejudices againit 


their enemies: that was not the 
caſe with Elizabeth; ſhe was more 
jealous of the greatneſs ſhe beſtow. 
ed, than her ſubjects could be. How 
did ſne mortify Leiceſter, when the 
States heaped unuſual honours on 
him! For Eſſex, it is evident from 
multiplied inſtances that his very 
ſolicitation was prejudicial. Bacon 
ſays to his brother Antony, * againſt 
me ſhe is never peremptory, but 
to my Lord of Effex.' Among 
the papers of the Bacons is a moſt 
extraordinary Jetter from Lord 
Treaſurer Burleigh to Lord Eſſex, 
recounting unmeaſured abuſe that 
he had received from the queen, 
on her ſuſpecting Burleigh of fa- 
vouring the earl.-So quick was 
her nature to apprehend union 
where ſhe loved to diſunite, and 
with what refinement did old Ceci! 
colour his inveteracy . Her ma- 
jeſty was wont to accuſe the earl of 
1222 and that he would noi 

e ruled, but ſhe would bridle and 


ſtay him. On another occaſion ſhe 


ſaid, © ſhe obſerved ſuch as follow- 
© ed Her; and thoſe which accom- 
* panied ſuch as were in her diſ- 
c — and that they ſhould 
* know as much before it were 
* long.” No wonder the-earl com- 
plained, * that he was as much 
* diſtaſted with the glorious preat- 
© neſs of a favourite, as he was be- 
* fore with the ſuppoſed happineſs 
* of a courtier, No wonder his 
mind was ſo toſt with contradictory 
paſſions, when her ſoul, on whom 
he depended, was a compoſition of 
tenderneſs and haughtineſs !—nay, 
when even cecconomy combated ber 
affection! He profeſſes, that her 


* It may be worth while te direct the reader io another curious letter, in which 
Gat wife won forgot imwtelt moſt indecently, ſpeak ing of Benry the Fourth to bis 


„ ibaſſador 11 the mot ihe terms, and with the great 
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* fond parting with him, when he 
© ſet out for Ireland, pierced his 
very ſoul.” In a few weeks ſhe 
quarrelled with him for demanding 
a poor ſupply of one thouſand foot 
and three handred horſe +. 

Having pretty clearly aſcertained 
the exiſtence of the ſentiment, it 
ſeems that the earl's ruin was in 
great meaſure owing to the little 
homage he paid to a ſovereign, 
jealous of his perſon and of her 
own, and not accuſtomed to par- 
don the want of a proper degree 
of awe and adoration! Before his 
voyage to Ireland, ſhe had treated 
him as ſhe did the fair Mrs. 
Bridges in ſhort, had given 
him a box on the ear for turning 
his back on her in contempt. What 
muſt ſhe have felt on hearing he 
had ſaid, That ſhe grew old and 
* cankered, and that her mind was 
become as crovked as her car- 
* caſe!) What provocation to a 
woman ' fo diſpoſed to believe all 
the flattery of her court ! How did 
ſhe torture Melville to make him 
prefer her beauty to his charming 
queen's ! Elizabeth's foible about 
her perſon was ſo well known, that 
when ſhe was fixty-ſeven, Veriken 
the Dutch ambaſſador told her it 
his audience, That he had long- 
* ed to undertake that voyage to 
* ſee her majeſty, who for beauty 
* and wiſdom excelled all other 
© princes of the world,” The next 
year Lord Eſſex's ſiſter, Lady Rich, 
interceding for him, tells her ma- 
jeſty, Early did I hope this morn- 
ing to have had mine eyes bleſſed 


I She even mortified him ſo bitterly, as to oblige him to diſpoſſeſs his dear friend 
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with your majeſty's — 
© 'That her brother's life, his love, 
© his ſervice to her beauties did not 
* deferve ſo hard a puniſhment,— 
That he would be diſabled from 
© ever ſerving again his ſacred 
* Goddeſs! whoſe excellent Beau- 
© ties and perfeftions ought to feel 
more compaſſion. Whenever the 
weather would permit, ſhe gave au- 
dience in the garden ; her lines 
were ſtrong, and in open day-light 
the ſhades had leſs force. Vertue 
the engraver had a pocket-book of 
Iſaac Oliver, in which the latter 


had made a memorandum that the 


queen would not let him give any 
ſhade to her features, telling him, 
© That ſhade was ah accident, and 
not naturally exiſting in a face.“ 
Her portraits are generally without 
any ſhadow. I have in my poſſeſ- 


ſion another ſtrongly preſumptive 


proof of this weakneſs: It is a 
fragment of one of her laſt broad 
pieces, repreſenting her horridly 
old and deformed : An entire coin 
with this image is not known : It 
is univerſally || ſuppoſed that the die 
was broken by her command, and 
that ſome workman of the mint cut 
out this morſel, which contains 
barely the face. As it has never 
been engraved, fo ſingular a curio- 
ſity may have its merit, in a work 
which has no other kind of merit“. 

On whatever her favour was 
founded, it was by no means plac- 
ed undeſervedly : The earl's cop- 
rage was impetuous and heroic : 
To this was added, great talents 
for the ſtate, great affection for 


the Earl of Southampton of the generalſhip of the horſe, which the earl had con- 


ferred on him. 


| This piece was purchaſed from the cabinet of the late Ear] of Oxford. 
* Tis engraving is in vol. 1, P. 142, of the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 


uthors, 


litera- 


— 
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Sir Philip Sidney fell. At twenty- 


two he undertook as a volunteer to 


promote the reſtoration of Don An- 
tonio to the throne of Portugal, 
uſurped by the queen's black ene- 
my, Philip; and challenged the 
governor of Corunna by ſound of 
trumpet, or any of equal quality 
to ſingle combat. He treated Vil- 
lars“, the Governor of Konen, in 
the ſame ſtyle. In the expedition 
to Cadiz he threw his hat into the 
ſea for joy, that the Lord Admiral 
conſented to attack the Spaniſh 
fleet. Few royal favourites are fo 
prodigal of lite! His indignation 
againit Philip roſe to ghe dignity of 
a perfonal averſion : In his letters 
he uſed to ſay, * I will teach that 
proud king to know.“ As much 
reaſon as ſhe had to hate Philip, 
the queen could not endure the 
earl's aſſuming ſuch arrogance a- 
gainſt a crowned head, So for- 
midable an enemy he was, that 
when the greateſt offers could not 
bribe him from his duty, the court 
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literature and protection of learned of Spain attempted to have him 
men, and the greateſt zeal for the 
ſervice and ſafety of his miſtreſs. 
At nineteen he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf at the battle of Zutphen, where 


poiſoned; — luckily they addreſſ- 
ed their poiſon to the arms of his 
great chair, which no more than 
the pummel + of a ſaddle are a 
mortal part. And as he ſupported 
the enemies of the Spaniard, he 
endeavoured to diſpoſſeſs the Pope 
of the dutchy of Ferrara, ſending 
the famous Sir Antony Shirly thi- 
ther, to promote the intereſts of a 
Baſtard of. the houſe of Eſte. There 
was as much policy and activity 
of enterprize in this, as in his Ho- 
lineſs ſending a plume of Phænix- 
feathers to Tir Oen. While the 
one iſland flouriſhed with Cecils, 
Walſinghams, Bacons, the other 


was ſo buried in barbariſm, that - 


Rome ventured to reward its mar- 
tyrs with the ſpoils of an imaginary 
fowl! The earl's intelligences, his 
ſpies, his penſioners in foreign 
courts, were as numerous as the 
boaſted informations of Walſing- 
ham. His munificence was un- 
bounded. What ſums did the 
perjured houſe of Bacon obtain or 
extort from him ! He buried Spen- 
ſer ; and which was more remark- 
able, was heir to Sir Roger Wil- 
hams f, a brave ſoldier, whom he 


* In his letter to Villars the earl ſaid, „“ ſi vous volez combattre vous meme 
& à che val ou à pied, je maintiendrai que la querelle du Roi (Henry iv.) eſt 
« plus juſte que celle de la ligue; que le ſuis meilleur que vous; & que ma 
& Maitreſe eſt plus belle que la votre, &c.” Eſais hiſtor. ſur Paris, par Saini- 
foix, vol. 2. p. 82. 

+ Walpole, a jcſuit, was hanged for attempting to poiſon the queen's ſaddle. 

7 He had been one of the ſtanding Council of Nine, appointed to provide for 
defence of the realm againſt the Spaniſh Armada. Biograph. vol. 4. P. 2287. 
He wrote a valuable hiſtory of the wars in the Low Countries, in which he had 
ſerved with great reputation, and where he was one of the introducers of a new 
military diſcipline. Camd. Epift. P. 350. A Spaniſh captain having challenged 
the general Sir John Norris, Sir Roger ſought him; afterwards aſſaulted the 
Prince of Parma's camp near Venlo, and penctrated to his very tent 3 and made 
a brave defence of Sluys. Fuller in Moamoeuth, p. 52. James the Firſt lamented 
his death fo much, that he wiſhed rather to have loſt five thouſand of his own 
ſubjects: and intended to write his epitaph, Eacon- papers, vol. 1. pages 
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brought to a religious and penitent 
death. But what deſerved moſt, 
and muſt have drawn the queen's 
affection to him, was his extreme 
attention to the ſecurity of her per- 
ſon; cach year he promoted ſome 
acts of parliament for the defence 
of it ; and alone perſiſted in unra- 
velling the myſterious treaſons of 
her phyſician Lopez, who was 
ſcreened and protected by the Ce- 
cils— not merely by the ſon, 
whoſe baſe nature was capable-of 
any ingratiude. It is me- 
lancholy that faction could make 
even Burleigh careleſs of the ſafe- 
ty of his queen, when detection 
of the treaſon would reflect ho- 
nour on the proſecutor? Vet this 
zealous Eſſex did ſhe ſuffer her 
council to keep kneeling for eleven 
hours at his examination ; for this 
man's liberty did ſhe accept preſents 
from his mother and ſiſter, yet 
without vouchſafing to ſee them, 
or grant their ſuit. Indeed ſhe 
did permit him to celebrate St. 
George's day. alone : one ſhould 
like to know how he played at this 
ceremony by himſelf. In ſhort, 
this gallant, though raſh man, ſhe 
delivered over to the executioner, 
becauſe his bittereſt enemies had 
told her he had declared, 'That his 
life was inconſiſtent with her ſafe- 
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ty.— A tale fo ridiculous, that it 
is amazing how molt of our hiſto- 
rians can give credit to it! 
How was he dangerous, or could 
he be ? —His wild attempt on the 
City had demonſtrated his impo- 
tence. So far from this declara- 
tion, on receiving ſentence he be- 
ſought the lords, not to tell the 
queen that he neglected or 
* {lighted her mercy.“ He died with 
devotion, yet undaunted. Marſhal 
Biron derided his death, and dicd 
himſeif like a frantic coward. Ra- 
leigh imitated his death more 
worthily than he beheld it!“ 

The queen at firit carried her 
reſentment ſo far, as to 'have a 
ſermon preached at St. Paul's croſs 
to blacken his memory. Beſides 
the ridicule thrown on her perſon, 
many paſſages in his behaviour had 
ſhocked her haughtineſs, and com- 
bated her affection. His pretend- 
ing to be head of the Puritans, 
and to diſlike monarchy, in order 
to flatter the Dutch; his ſpeaking 
of the King of Spain in terms too 
familiar; his preſuming to create 
Enights in ſome of his Spaniſh ex- 
peditions ; his blaming the queen's 
parſimony in the affairs of Ireland, 
which the had once near loſt for 
the trifling ſum of two thouſand 
pounds; his treating with Tir + 
Oen 


* Sir Walter Raleigh was known to bear perſonal enmity to the earl, and 
endeavoured to excuſe his appearing at the execution, by pretending it was to 


clear himſelf if the earl ſhould tax him with any indirect dealings. 
firſt 2 was the carl's braving Sir Walter at a tilt, and appearing there 
ance of him with two thouſand orange tawney feathers; an affront not 


m de 
very intelligible at preſent. 


Vide Lord Clarendon's diſparity, p. 190. 


One of their 


However, 


it is certain that Sir Walter bore great malice to the earl, and fell fick on the ap- 
prehenſion of his being reſtored to the queen's favour. Bacon papers, vol. 2. 


F. 438; and Sidney-papers, vol. 2. p. 13 


7 


+ The carl's treaty with Tir Oen is a great blemiſh on his memory. Though 
the Irith general had an army of five thouland foot and five hundred horſe, and 
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Oen to abridge his own ſtay in that 


iſland ; his threatening that he would 


make the earth tremble under him; 
his boaſting of one hundred and 
twenty lords devoted to him ; his 
ne bis importunity for his 
riends; and his paying court to 
her ſucceſſor, probably exaggerated 
to her by Sir Robert Cecil, who 
was ten times more puilty in that 
reſpect; all this had alienated her 
tenderneſs, and imprinted an aſpe- 
rity, which it ſeems even his death 
could not foften. 

On a review of his character, it 
appears, that if the queen's par- 
tiality had not inflated him, he 
would have made one of the brav- 
eſt generals, one of the moſt active 


 Nateſmen, and the brighteſt * Mz- 


cenas of that accompliſhed age. 
With the zeal, though without the 
diſcretion of Burleigh, he had no- 
thing of the dark foul of Leiceſter. 
Raleigh excelled him in abilities, 
but came not near him in generoſi- 
ty. It was no ſmall merit to have 
inſiſted on giving Bacon to that 
orb, from which one of Bacon's 
firſt employments was to contribute 


to expell his benefactor. The earl 
had a ſolemn tincture of religion, 
of which his enemies availed them. 
ſelves to work him to the greateſt 
blemiſh of his life, the diſcovery 
of the abettors of his laſt raſh de- 
ſign. He had ſcarce a fault beſides 
which did not flow from the noble. 
neſs of his nature. Sir Henry 
Wotton ſays he was delicate in his 
baths; it was a ſlight luxury, and 
proceeded fo little from any effemi- 
nacy in his perſon, that he read 
letters and attended fo ſuitors the 
whole time he was drefling. Bruta- 
lity of manners is not effentially 
neceſſary to courage: Leodatus, 
one of Alexander's generals, no 
unmanly ſchool, in all the marches 
of the army was followed by camels 
loaded with ſand, which he got 
from Egypt, to rub his body for 
his gymnaſtic exerciſes. Eſſex was 
gallant, romantic and oftentatiovs ; 
his ſhooting-matches in the eye of 
the city gained him great populari- 
ty ; the ladies and the people never 
ceaſed to adore him. His genius 
for ſhows, and thoſe pleaſures that 
carry an image of war, was as re- 
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Eſſex but two thouſand five hundred foot and three hundred horſe, yet Tir Oen 
had diſcovered evident marks of dreading the Engliſh z and as the carl had re- 
ceived ſuch unuſual powers in his commiſſion, it behoved him to do a little more 
than patch up a treaty with the Iriſh. There even appcared on his trial ſome 
ſymptoms of too ambitious deſigns in his union with Tir Hen. Sir Chriſtopher 
Blount, father-in-law of Eſſex, conſeſſed that there had been ſome mention cf 
trauſporting part of the Iriſh army into England, hat they meditated no hurt to 
the queen, yet rather than miſcarry, they would have d:awn blood even from 
herſelf. Bacon-papers, vol. 2. p. 493. I fear, no prafliccs of his enemies could 
juſtiſy Eſſex in fuch views! It it is true that Sir Robert Cecil, to draw him into 
an unwarrantable and haily journey to England, ſtopped all veſſels but one, 


«which was to ſpread a falle report of the queen's death, Cecil's art was equal 


to his iniquuty. The paltry account he gives of Fſſex's inturrection 1n 4 
jetter to bir G. Carew, is by no means of a piece with tuch capacity. 2% /. 
403. : | 
As an inſtance of his affection for learning, he gave to the univerſity © 
Octord his ſhave of the library of the celebrated Biſhop Otorius, which 3 
ie: oikip got at rhe prunder of Faro. Bacou-fafpcrs, Vo. 2. P. 5% | 
| matkabc 
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markable as his ſpirit in the pro- 
feſſion itſelf. His + imprefles and 
inventions of entertainment were 
much admired, One of his maſks 
is deſcribed by a & cotemporary ; I 
ſhall give a little extract of it, to 
preſent the idea of the amuſements 
of that age, and as it coincides with 
what I have already remarked of 
the queen's paſſion, 

My lord of Eſſex's device, ſays 
Rowland White, is much commend- 
ed in theſe late triumphs. Some 
pretty while before he came in him- 
ſelf to the tilt, he ſent his page 
with ſome ſpeech to the queen, 
who returned with her majeſty's 
glove, And when he came him- 
ſelf, he was met by an old hermit, 
a ſecretary of (tate, a brave ſoldier, 
and an eſquire. The firſt preſented 
him with a book of meditations ; 
the ſecond with political diſcourſes ; 
the third with orations of brave 
fought battles; the fourth was but 
his own follower, to whom the other 
three imparted much of their pur- 
poſe before the earl's entry. In 
ſnort, each of them endeavoured to 
win him over to their profeſſion, 
and to perſuade him to leave his 
vain following of love, and to be- 
take him to heavenly medita- 
tion, But the eſquire anſwered 
them all, and told them plainly, 
That this knight would never 
© forſake his Miſtreſs's love, whoſe 
virtue made all his thoughts di- 
© vine, whoſe wiſdom taught him 
* all true policy, whoſe * bean- 
* ty and worth were at all 
times able to make him fit to 
command armies.“ He pointed 
out all the defects of their ſeveral 
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purſuits, and therefore thought his 
own courſe of life to be beſt in 
ſerving his miſtreſs — The queen 
ſaid, That if ſhe had thought 
* there would have been ſo much 
© ſaid of her, ſhe would not have 
been there that night.” The part 
of the eſquire was played by Sir 


Toby Matthews, who lived to be 


an admired wit in the court of 
Charles the Firſt, and wrote an 
affected panegyric on that affected 
beauty the counteſs of Carliſle, 


The works of this Lord were, 
© A memorial drawn up on the 


* apprehenſion of an invaſion from 
© Spain.” | 


© A narrative of the expedition 


* to Cadiz.“ 
TO Mr. Antony Bacon, an 
* apology of the Earl of Eſſex, a- 
* eainſt thoſe which falſely and 
* malicioully take him to be the 
* only hindrance of the pom and 
© quiet of his country. Reprinted 
in 1729, under the title of, © 'The 
Earl of Eſſex's vindication of the 
* war with Spain.* Both theſe pieces 
were juſtifications of himſelf from 
the aſperſions of his enemies. A 
very good judge commends both 
pieces much, and ſays of the latter 
particularly, that the earl reſolv- 
* ed to deliver his own arguments 
* with all the advantages that his 
* own pathetic eloquence could 
give them, and which ſtill re- 
* mains a memorial of his great 
* virtues and admirable abitilies.“ 
Advice to the Earl of Rutland 
* for his travels ;? publiſhed at Lon- 
don in 1633, 8vo. in a book in- 


+ Sir H. Wotton, p. 174. His device was a diamond with this motto, DUM 


FOR MAS MINIUS, Camden remains. 


$ Rowland White, in the Sidney- papers, vol. 1. p. 362 


The queen was then fxty-three. 


I 


tituled, 
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tituled, © Profitable inſtructions, de- 
ſcribing what ſpecial obſerva- 
„tions are to be taken by travellers 
in all nations.” 

© Verſes in his trouble,“ likewiſe 


© Meditations,” both preſerved in 


the king's library. 

A letter of great energy, with 
© a ſonnet to the Queen.” 

Another ſonnet,” ſung before 
the Queen by one Hales, in whoſe 
voice ſhe took ſome pleaſure. It 
was occaſioned by a diſcovery that 
Sir Fulke Greville, his ſeeming 
friend, had projected to plant the 
Lord Southampton in the Queen's 
favour in Eſſex's room, during 
one of his eclipſes. This ſonnet 
* methinks,” ſays Sir Harry Wot- 
ton, had as much of the Her- 
mit as of the Poet; It concluded 
thus, 

And if thou ſhouldſt by her be now 

forſaken, 

She made thy heart too ſtrong for 
to be ſhaken. | 

The ſame author mentions another 

of the earPs compoſitions, but un- 

fortunately does not give any ac- 

count what it was; he calls it 

* His darling piece of Love and 
© Self-love. 

A pretious and moſt divine let- 
© ter, from that famous and ever 
© to be renowned Earl of Eſſex 
© [father to the now Lord General 
his Excellence] to the Earl of 
* Southampton, in the latter end of 
Queen Elizabeth's. reign.“ Printed 
in 1643. Reprinted ia Cogan's 


Collection of Tracts from Lord So- 
mers's library, vol. 4. p. 132 

A letter to the Lord Chamber- 
© lain,” 

Some of his letters in beautiful 
Latin to the celebrated Antonio Pe- 
rez are publiſhed among the Bacon- 
papers. But of all his compoſitions 
the moſt excellent, and in many 
reſpects equal to the performances 
of the greateſt genius's, is a lon 
letter to the Queen from Ireland +, 
ſtating the ſituation of that country 
in a moſt maſterly manner, both as 
a general and ſtateſman, and con- 
cluding with ſtrains of the tendereſt 
eloquence on finding himſelf ſo un- 
happily expoſed to the artifices of 
his enemies during his abſence, It 
cannot fail to excite admiration, 
that a man raviſhed from all im- 
provement and reflection at the age 
of ſeventeen, to be nurſed, pervert- 
ed, fondled, dazled in a court, 
ſhould notwithſtanding have ſnatch- 
ed ſuch opportunities of cultivating 
his mind and underſtanding ! In 
another letter from Ireland he ſays 
movingly, I provided for this 
* ſervice a breaſt- plate, but not a 
© cuirals; that is, I am armed on 
© the breaſt, but not on the back.“ 
Dr. Birch has a volume of letters 
manuſcript, containing ſome from 
the earl, and others addreſſed to 
him. Beſides theſe, we have great 
veriety in the Cabala and among 
Bacon's papers of the earl's occa- 
ſional letters“, written in a ſtyle as 
nervous as the beſt compoſitions of 


+ It ſhould be mentioned here, that formerly his diſpatches were aztributed to 
Bacon; of late, to his Secretary Cuffe. The latter might have ſome hand in col- 
leting the materials relative to buſineſs, but there runs through all the Earl's 
letters a peculiarity of ſtyle, ſo adapted to his ſituation and feelings as could 
not have been felt for him, or dictated by any body elſe, Sce the letter mention- 
ed in the text in the Bacon-papers, vol. 2. p. 415. 

Two little notes of his are in the introduction to the Sidney-papers, vol. 


1. p. 115. 


that 


tl 
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that age, and as eaſy and flowing 
as thoſe of the preſent. The ve- 
hement friend, the bold injured 
enemy, the ſtateſman and the fine 
gentleman, are conſpicuous in them. 
le ceaſed to be all theſe by 
the age of thirty- four.“ 


Epwakb Lord HERBERT of Cher- 
bury. 


One of the greateſt ornaments of 
the learned peerage, was a man of 
a martial ſpirit and a profound un- 
derſtanding. He was made Knight 
of the Bath when Prince Henry 
was inſtalled for the Garter; and 
being ſent ambaſſador to France to 
interpoſe in behalf of the Proteſt- 
ants of that kingdom, he returned 
the inſolence of the great conſtable 
Luynes with the ſpirit of a gentle- 
man, without committing his dig- 
nity of ambaſſador. It occaſioned 
a coolneſs between the courts, but 
the blame fell wholly on the con- 
ſtable. In 1625 Sir Edward was 
made a Baron of Ireland, 1631 
of England, but in the cauſe of his 
country, ſided with its repreſenta- 
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tives +. He died in 1648, having 
written ; 

De Veritate, prout diſtinzuitur 
a Revelatione, a veriſimili, a 
* poſlibili, a falſo. Cui operi ad- 
* diti ſunt duo alii tractatus; pri- 
© mus, de cauſis errorum ; aliter, 
© de religione laici. Una cum 
appendice ad ſacerdotes de reli- 
* gione laici; & quibuſdam poe- 
© matibus.* It was tranſlated into 
French, and printed at Paris in 
quarto, in 1639. In this book the 
author aſſerts the doctrine of innate 
ideas. Mr. Locke, who has taken 
notice of this work, allows his 
Lordſhip to be @ Man of great 
parts, Gaſſendi anſwered it at the 
requeſt of Peireſc and Diodati, but 
the anſwer was not publiſhed till 
aſter Gaſſendi's death. Baxter made 
remarks on the treatiſe De Veri— 
tate, in his More reaſons for the 
< Chriſtian religion ;? and one Kor- 
tholt, a fooliſh German zealot, took 
ſuch offence at it, that he wrote a 
treatiſe intituled, De tribus Im- 
poſtoribus magnis, Edvardo Her- 
© bert, Thomi Hobbes, & Bene- 
* dio Spinoſa, liber.“ | 


*I ſhall not dwell on the now almoſt authenticated ſtory of Lady Notting- 
ham, though That too long paſſed tor part of the romantic hiſtory of this Lord. 
I mention it but to obſerve that the earl had given provocation to her huſband — 


though no provocation is an excuſe for murder. 


How much to be lamented 


that lo black an act was committed by one of our greateſt heroes, to whom Bri- 
tain has ſignal obligations. This was Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, 


the lord high admiral, and deſtroyer of the Spaniſh Armada. 


It ſeems, 


Eſſex had highly reſented its being expreſſed in the Earl of Nottingham's patent, 


that the latter had equal ſhare in the taking of Cadiz. 


He was ſo unrealonable 


as to propoſe to have the patent cancelled, or offered to fight Nottingham or any 
of his ſons, Bacon papers, p. 365. Alas ! that revenge, intereſt, and ingra- 
titude ſhould have ſtained ſuch ſervices and abilities as thole of Nottingham, Ra- 


leigh and Bacon. 


+ In the Parliamentary Hiſtory it is ſaid, that Lord Herbert offended the Houſe - 


of Lords by a ſpeech in behalf of the King, and that he attended his majeſty 


at York. Vet the very next year, 


on a cloſer inſight into the ſpirit of that party, 


he quitted them, and was a great ſufferer in his tortunc from their vengeance. 


V. Parl. Hift. vol. xi. P. 3. $7. 


Gen. Dict. vol. 6. p. 122. Wood, vu. 2. 


118. In Leland's view of 


Deiſtical writers, vol. 1. p. 24. it is ſaid that there exiſts a manuſcript of this 
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cellent prince. 
writing a man's life ſhould general- 
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De religione gentilium, eo- 
* rumque apud eos cauſis,, The 
ſirſt part was printed at London 
1645, 8vo. and the whole in 1663, 
quarto, and reprinted in 1700 
octavo. It was tranſlated into 
Engliſh by Mr. W. Lewis, 1705, 
octavo. 

* Expeditio Buckinghami Ducis 
in Ream inſulam.“ Publiſhed by 
Tim. Baldwin, L. L. D. 1650, 
Lond. octavo. 

Life and reign of Henry the 
© Eighth." Lond. 1659, 1672, and 
1682, Reprinted in Kennett's com- 
pleat Hiſtory of England. The 
original manuſcript was depoſited 
by the author in 164.3, in the ar- 
chives of the Bodleian library. It 
was undertaken by the command 
of King James the Firſt, and is 
much eſteemed : Yet one cannot 
help regretting, that a man who 
found it neceſſary to take up arms 
avainſt Charies the Firit, ſhould 
have palliated the enormities of 
Henry the Eighth, in compariſon 
of whom King Charles was an ex- 
It is ſtrange that 
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ly make the biographer become 
enamoured of his ſubje& ; whereas 
one ſhould think that the nicer dif. 
quiſition one makes into the life of 
any man, the leſs reaſon one ſhould 
find to love or admire him. | 

* Occaſional poems.“ Lond. 1665. 
octavo. Publiſhed by H. Herbert, 
his younger Son, and by him dedi- 
cated to Edward Lord Herbert, 
grandſon of the author. 

Others of his poems are diſperf. 
ed among the works of other au- 
thors, particularly in Joſhua Syl- 
veſter's © Lacrymz lacrymarum, or 
the ſpirit of tears diſtilled for the 
* untimely death of Prince Henry,” 
Lond. 1613. quarto. 

In the library of Jeſus College, 
Oxford, are preſerved his Loxd- 
ſhip's hiſtorical collections. 

He Is buried in St. Giles's in the 
Fields, but had erected an allegoric 
monument for himſelf in the church 
of Montgomery, a deſcription of 
which is given by Loyd. IIis 
Lordſhip had been indemnified by 
the Parliament for his caſtie of 
Montgomery, which they thought 
proper to demoliſh, 


Lord, drawn up from memorials penned by himſelf, in which is a moſt extraordi- 
dinary account of his Lordſhip putting up a ſolemn prayer for a ſign to direct 
him whether he ſtould publiſh his treatiie 3 2: Veritate or not; and that he inter- 

rected a tudden noiſe as an imprimatur, There is no ftronger characteriſtic of 
3 nature than its being open to the groſſeſt contradictions: One of Lord 
Herbert's chief arguments againſt revealed religion, is, the improbability that 
Heaven ſhould reveal its will to only a portion of the earth, which he terms 
particular religion. How could a man W cker. the anecdote genuine) who 
doubted of partial, believe individual revelation ? What vanity to think his 
book of fuch importance to the caule of truth, that it could extort a declaration 
gt the Divine Will, when the intereſts of halt mankind could not ? 
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